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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


u £. J. €” will excuse our not inserting 
hit remarks ■ on Jthe New Marriage Acs 
With respect to> thd seven days ' notice pre4 
to theg ^Mp ation of banns, the sameS 
e wiH 'Mb iWnd in 


vieus 

clause wiH 1& ^ffiTnd in the 26 Geo. II. cap. \ adopt 
S3, Commp^y called Lord Hardwicke’s Act; alloti 
and,w%>1|tal it is a very proper precaution, 

, that the Minister may have an opportunity 
of enquiring as to the correctness of the 
parties* statement. It cannot be supposed 
for a moment that a marriage would be void, 
should the Minister publish the banns out 
of an improper book. We conceive the Mi- 
nister would be subject to censuro if he did 
not comply, with this clause, but that it 
would in no wise affect the parties. The 
utility of this clause seems to be, the greater 
assurance, at the time of the solemnization , 
that the three publications have taken place, 
and in case of any question hereafter as to 
the due publication, there may be some 
kind of record of its having been regularly 
done, but the evidence of the marriage is 
the certificate of marriage , and not the pub- 
lication of banns which is required. 

A. H. remarks, that “ the case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, stated by P. W. vol. 
xcnt. ii. 485, could never maintain a prose- 
cution for the stealing the coin found, be- 
cause he would himself be the prosecutor ; 
and as he had not been able to decipher the 
characters before he lost it in the ashes, he 
would be unable, without direct perjury, to 
substantiate the identity of that found by 
his labourer in the sunk fence on the fol- 
lowing morning. The cautions taken by 
Judges and Juries, in all cases of circum- 
stantial evidence, precludes the fear of injus- 
tice ; and in very many, the due administra- 
tion of the law would be defeated, if the 
admission of it were totally excluded/' 

P. says, “ I sent you an account of that 
part of the Poynyngs family (see p. 6p3 of 
Supplement) which married into two families 
of the name of More (not Moore), not 
related to each other. I can answer that 
neither of them inherited Ostenhanger 
house. The sister, wlio married Mr. Rogers, 
died under age, without issue.” 

Vol. xcm. ii. p. 609. A Corn Rent, in- 
stead of Tithe in kiud, has been over and 
over mentioned as u fair for both Clergy 
and Laity.” It is no more than a lease for 
a short term, instead of the mutually vexa- 
tious collection in kind. It is first set on 
an average price of corn for a certain num- 
ber of preceding years; this remains for a 
term of seven years (sometimes fourteen ), 
at the end of which cither patty may apply 
to the Sessions to have a new average taken. 

If the Mice of corn vises, the Clergyman 
theWNjt: if it falls, the Layman lias 
■mk that it is mutual. This 

not fp’jt charged the land, not on the 


owner Jfc) thai »|hc Clergyman 
secunft. Tjhis ret%dy is equalU 
to Vjcarial\|hes talking out < 
believe it is \ 

[re jfrilli 
id. 

it “ amqj 


equally 
applicable 
,nd, os to 
generally 
lad of an 

P. 
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formation 

Qy. if there TS any ongAal pi 
excepting the one (small life) 

Astley’s house at Everley ? and wl 
is to be found ? 

Mr. W. T. Alchin, of Winchester, in- 
quires, “ whether any of our readers, in the 
course of their researches, have ever met 
with the registers of Henry de Blots , Bishop 
of Winchester, and of Richard Tuckhn, or 
Tocfive , his immediate successor; referred 
to by Sir William Dugdale, in his “ History 
of Saint Paul’s Cathedral,” p. 92, edit. 
Maynard ; and there stated to be in the 
possession of Richard (Neile) Bishop of 
VVinchester ?” 

M. Gicmm nelli would esteem it afavour if 
he could obtain any information rcsjiccting 
Monsieur Le Chevalier Lembert, particu- 
larly as to the time of his death and place of 
burial. He was horn in England, and was a 
Banquier in Paris for English people, and 
Administrates de la Cnisse d’Eeomptc (now 
the French hank), lie married Miss Le- 
nieps, a very rich English lady, who had by 
this marriage a son : tills son in 1 7\H was a 
Captuin of the body-guard of the King of 
England. Le Chevalier Lembert, in the 
midst of the French Revolution, set out for 
London, and did not take any of his house- 
hold with him ; this happened in 1 795 or 1796. 

Mr. T, Tovey observes, t( that Captain 
Forman is certainly right in his assertion 
that his proposition has never been proved, 
for it is one that does not yet admit of an 
absolute proof, liow true soever it may he ; 
because the nature of gravity, by which Mr. 
T. means the cause of those effects that aro 
ascribed to gravity, is yet unknown. But 
Captain Forman must he aware thut everv 
one of those formulae in physical astronomy 
by which all complicated motions of the 
heavenly bodies are explained and calculated , 
is built cm this principle, and c onsequently 
if the principle he erroneous, the formula: 
must be erroneous ; but observations show 
the formula; to he correct.” And here Mr. 
Tovey takes his final leave. 
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#Cakl Lofts at Shap, Westmoreland, 
Mr. UrbaiA lloscgill, Jan. 12. till it came to a wedge-Iik 


A T Sliap isa stupendous monument 
of antiquity ciilied Carl Lofts, 
t. e. “ the liftings (f khe Ccor/cs or hus - 
landmen” It is composed of two rows 
of large stones of* unhewn granite, 
from six to twelver, feet in diameter. 
The form is a gentle curve, or some- 
thing like the head of a well-formed 
luaMm's hammer. It commences about 
half a mile south of the town, and 
runs parallel with the Kendal toad, 
on the cast side, for ahoitt three quar- 
ters of a mile, when it turns olF in 
a not til- west ditection for about the 
length of a mile; that is making its 
whole length about a mile and three 
quaiters, or perhaps about three thou- 
sand yards. At the south end, about 
twenty yards from the south-west cor- 
ner, on the outside of the stones, was 
a small tumulus, which, since the in- 
closure of Sliap common in 1815, is 
now levelled and destroyed. When 
this tumulus was opened into, it was 
found to he composed of granite and 
cobble stone : as the strata of stone 
here is lime-stone, the granite must 
have been gathered on the suirounding 
surface, and the cobble imM have been 
brought from some distance. At about 
the distance of 100 yards from the 
turn at the south end, on the outside, 
was a circle about eighteen feet in di- 
ameter of similar stones, each about 
one yard and a half in diameter, and 
in the centre thereof was one about 
one yard and a half high from the sur- 
face of the ground that tapered to a 
point. This lias also been destroyed 
since the Enclosure of the common. 
The distance of the stones in the lines 
was eight, ten, or twelve yards ; hut 
at the turn at the south end, which re- 
mains perfect, they are something 
nearer, being from three to eight ) ards. 
The distance between each line at the 
south end is eighty nine feel. This 
distance seems gradually to have dimi- 
nished about one \ ard in every hundred, 


Jan. 12 . till it came to a wedge-like 
Monument north end, near to the field called Skel- 
iirl Lofts, law. In this field called Skellaw, 
les or hus - which signifies “ the hill of the skulls,*' 
" two rows is a small tumulus on an eminence* 
i granite, which no doubt is connected with the 
diameter, monument, though it deviates about 
or some- KJO yards to the north-cast from the 
ell-formed last str nc now remaining; but it is 
iiccs about highly probable the stones were conti- 
:>wn, and lined a little further northward; this 
ulal load, deviation, however, may Ik: accounted 
lircc quar- for from the eligibility of the situation 
ns olF in for nrospect, as from this spot the tu- 
Libout the mums at the south end could he 9een, 
naking ils and nearly the whole line of the ino- 
•uid three mi men t. A few years ago a country- 
irce thou- man wanting stones for the highway, 
nd, about dug into this tumulus, thinking to find 
-west cor- stone; but not finding the appearance 
ones, was of any, he soon desisted. In his at- 
•e the in- tempt, however, he found human 
i 1815, is bones. 

When When the antiquary now views the 
to, it was remains of this remarkable monument, 
•anite and he cannot hut regret at what, perhaps, 
of stone he may call the barbarous treatment it 
lite must has met with. The southern end, which 
i rounding extended about half a mile on the 
;iave been common, had both rows tolerably per- 
At about feel till the inclosure of the common 
from the in 1815; since then these stones have 
e* outside, nearly all been blasted and removed 
feel in di- into the walls, excepting fourteen, 
tch about which compose the turn at the south 
icier, and end, which are on a plot of land allot- 
>nc about ed to the Karl of Lonsdale, and which 
n the sur- he has given orders to be preserved, 
ered to a The northern end, for nearly the length 
destroyed of a mile, lying among old inclosed and 
common, arable land, had generally been lemovcd 
the lines at former periods before the recollec- 
irds ; but tion of any person now living. There 
which re- are, however, four on a piece of land, 
ometliing which cannot be tilled for limestone 
ght) arils, rock, which seem to form the tenni- 
inc at the nating point, or at leasts part of it, at 
el. This the north end. They are respectively 
iave dimi- ] 1, 25, and 20 yards distant from each 
hundred, other. Probably two may hav* 6£en 

•tar##* ftrikrtahna PaUe l4b*Jf moveJ 




BfnOved from among these, as the two 
latter distances seem to admit of such 
a supposition. Between these four 
and tne fourteen at the south end, only 
fifteen now remain in their original 
position^ ur'ptey are left here and there, 
and serve as a tjo|t of guide to trace the 
course of the r mpnuinent. The blast- 
ed and broken fragments of the others 
may be seen in the walls adjoining. 
One of the most prominent that re- 
mainsgis called Guggleby stone, which 
formefl* part of tne west line, and 
stands on its small end near the foot- 
path leading to the village of Keld ; it 
is eight feet high and 37 feet in girth 
at its middle. The stone next remain- 
ing north of it, which formed part of 
the east line, is about 13 feet long, and 
six feet in diameter : but it is a differ- 
ent kind of stone to all the rest; this is 
basalt or whinstone, and all the others 
are granite. This stone probably once 
was placed upon its end; for one end 
seems to have been squared with a 
chisel, and it has the appearance of 
having been overturned by digging 
limestone from beneath it. In the 
middle of the part squared is a hole 
four inches over, and two inches deep ; 
about two feet therefrom, on a sloping 
corner, is another hole of about the 
same size. On one of the corners at 
the other end 19 a rude circle, eight 
inches across, and a shallow hole in 
the centre. By minute examination, 
other inscriptions of this kind, perhaps, 
might be found here, as on the obe- 
lisks at Aubrey described by Dr. Stuke- 
ley. 

These masses of granite were, no 
doubt, originally from Wastdale, which 
is about two miles from the south end 
of the monument: for here a bed of 
similar granite is found, the only bed 
I believe in Westmoreland. It is re- 
markable that, for the distance of three 
miles eastward from the low end of 
Wasldale, an immense quantity of 
rounded woin-like granite stones of 
all sues, up to four yards in diameter, 
are found scattered over the face of the 
country to the abo\e distance or fur- 
ther, which is wholly of a limestone 
and freestone strata. They seem to he 
spread in a f.in-likc form from Wastdale, 
and are more thinly scattered, and also 
of smaller size, as the distance increases. 
These primary stones being found on 
the surface of secondary ones, demon- 
strate that they have thus been thrown 
byScTftte convulsion in nature of which 


we have no record ; or, according to 
Professor Buckland, in his Reliquis 
Diluvianae on similar appearances, they 
have thus been transported and drifted 
by a diluvial current. He, indeed, sup- 
poses, that a diluvial current is the 
only adequate cause that can account 
for these appearances. See also Edin. 
Rev for Oct. 1823, No. 77 . 

Whether the stones which com- 
posed the Carl Lofts jvere brought 
direct from Wastdale, cjwhether they 
were gathered from an^^g the scatter- 
ed ones, can only now be matter. of 
conjecture ; but probably they were 
some of the scattered ones; as they 
might be found nearer for carriage anH 
already detached. But how such im- 
mense blocks (several being from 3 to 
4 yards in diameter) could be carried 
and placed in the regular manner they 
were, it is difficult to form an idea. 

“ That this monument was Danish, 
may be inferred from the custom of 
the northern nations of arranging their 
recording stones in forms that they 
seemed to determine should be expres- 
sive of certain events; those that were 
placed in a straight and long order com- 
memorated the emulations of cham- 
pions : squares shewed equestrian con- 
flicts: circles the interments of fami- 
lies : wedge-shaped a fortunate vic- 
tory.” * Pennant agrees in this opi- 
nion, and supposes that “ success might 
have attendee! the northern invaders in 
this place, which gave rise to their 
long arrangement.”t Hence, if this be 
correct, they have been placed here 
between eight or nine hundred years. 
Dr. Burn in his H istory of W'estmorc- 
land, says, <m undoubtedly this hath 
been a place of Druid worship, which 
they always performed in the open air 
within this kind of inclosure, shaded 
with wood, as this place of old time 
appears to have been, although there 
is now scarce a tree to be seen, (Shap 
Thorn only excepted, planted on the 
top of a hill for tne direction of travel- 
lers). At the high end of this place 
of worship, there is a circle of the like 
stones about 18 feel in diameter, which 
was their sanction sanctorum , as it 
wore, and place of sacrifice.” But Dr. 
Burn scents only to have taken a limited 
view of the monument. He only 
speaks of the south end upon the coni- 

* OJaus Ma; — us de Gent. Septentr. 1.1. 

C. 13. 

t Pennant’s Northern Tour, i. 297. 
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mon, which was perfect in his day, and 
does not appear to have traced its ex- 
tent northward through the old in- 
closed land. That so extensive a space 
as is here occupied should have any re- 
ference to a place of worship, seems 
hardly probable. That it was to com- 
memorate some event, and proba- 
bly a victory, appears more likely, and 
the name of Skcllaw, i. c. the Hill of 
• Skulls, strengthens the conjecture. 

Georgk Hall. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. ifi. 

^1^0 what K. G. B. has rommuni- 
1 cated in page 48g of your Maga- 
zine for December last, permit me to 
add, that the Homan Camp* at Isling- 
ton is situated in what has been called 
Sir Acre Field , laying a little South- 
west of the new buildings called Barns- 
bury Park. This spot 1 have heard 
was noticed as the site of u Homan 
Camp by Herman Moll, the geogra- 
pher. A visit to this place suggested 
some verses of mine, which 1 think 
vou published as long since as 1787. 
These contained a reference to the con- 
quest of this island by the Homans, 
thus : 

« Yet shall each vestige proud of arms re- 
main, [ed field, 

The cumbrous mound, the trench, indent- 
Till, in her turn, o’er Rome shall Albion 
reign, [shield.* 1 * 

And cover nations witli her sun-broad 
But though this was merely a poetic 
flight, and by no means meant as a 

J prediction, yet in the course of the 
ate revolutionary war, viz. in 1799, 
Rome was not only surrendered to a 
British commander, Carptain Trow- 
bridge, who appeared oil the mouth 
of the Tiber with an English squa- 
dron ; but this event was commemo- 
rated by medals struck some time after, 
with a motto, expressing “Home sa red 
by British thunder.' 3 

And that Britain subsequently co- 
vered nations with her sun -broad 
shield, is as evident as the shining of 
the Sun itself. 

Having lately heard it asserted, that 
a part of old London Wall, running in 
an Easterly and Westerly direction, 
behind the houses in Little Britain 
and Giltspur-street, had been taken 
down, I procured admission into the 
vacant ground belonging to Christ s 
Hospital, occupying the space between 
the old Library and the new Infirmary 

* Sec our Re\icw, p. .'*7. 


lately erected for the boys ; but on In- 
spection, these remains did not applar 
to me to have run in a direct line with 
that portion of London Wall that still 
backs the houses in Bull and Mouth- 
street, and forms part of the boundary 
of St. Botolph's Cnurch-yard. Resides, 
tlte materials of the ruined wall w ith- 
in the Hospital have not that mixture 
of brick, &c. that appears in old Lon- 
don Wall ; I was therefore inclined to 
conclude that the remains in question 
belonged to the convent of the Grey 
Friars, which stood on this ground ; 
especially as the line of wall continued 
would luvc intersected the site of Gilt- 
spur-street Compter, and terminated 
nearly opposite St. Sepulchre's Church, 
perhaps many feet out of the line of 
the old gate of Newgate, both North 
and West. Close to this wall, 1 find 
also that the greatest part of the refec- 
tory belonging to the Grey Friars, re- 
mained nearly entire within these five 
years, the oaken rafters of which are 
still piled up near the spot. Perhaps 
the library erected by Sir Richard 
Whittington in I42p, will soon be 
the only external vestige of this once- 
celcbrated convent, the burial-place of 
four Queens and a number of the Eng- 
lish nobility. 

Yours, &c. W. Hamilton Reid. 

♦ 

Mr. Urban, Jan . £0. 

I T is difficult to account for the apa- 
thy with which many interesting 
subjects are treated by the antiquarian 
world, when others, comparatively tri- 
fling and unimportant, so frequently 
engage its attention, and employ its 
talent almost exclusively. 

In the Waterloo-hridge road has 
been long exhibited an ancient Ship, 
which was discovered, about eighteen 
months since, in the deserted bed of a 
branch of the Rothcr, in Kent. At 
the time of its discovery it was noticed 
in the daily Papers, but has since sunk 
into obliviou. Whatever may he its 
age, whether it is Danish, or Roman, 
or Flemish, it bears sufficient marks 
of antiquity to entitle it to more notice 
than it has hitherto received. 

I do not myself profess to give any 
opinion on its age, but w r ish to draw 
the attention of some of your Corre- 
spondents, who are more competent to 
form an opinion, to this piece of anti- 
quity, before it is brokeu up and con- 
signed to the flames — a fate which it 
will shortly, I have reason to thtnlf^ ex- 
pcricnce. 

The 
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Antient Ship . — Golden Rod . — Oriel. [Jan. 


K head and stern are both round, 
hat is extraordinary, the rudder 
is worked by ropes instead of a tiller, 
as modern vessels are ; and from this 
circumstance, and a passage in the 
account of St. Paul’s shipwreck (Acts 
xxvii. ver. 40, “ they loosed the rudder 
bands,' 1 ) a conjecture as to its high 
antiquity is raised. It is flat-bottomed, 
but presents in its present state no 
signs of having been impelled by oars; 
it nad a single mast, but was, I think, 
destitute of a deck, except at the ex- 
tremities. A t the stern is a cabi n wi th a 
covering, or canopy, like modern barges. 

But what speaks most forcibly a- 
gainst its claim to very high antiquity 
is, the circumstance of two circular 
pieces of lead, of about three inches 
diameter, being nailed to the sides of 
the vessel. One was destroyed in get- 
ting her out of the sand, the other was 
purloined by some selfish and dishonest 
visitor ; this latter one was perfect, and 
had on it, according to a fac simile to 
be seen in the exhibition room, the 
letters pi ; the reason of affixing these 
plates (which when the vessel floated 
must have been under water) is worlh 
enquiry. In the vessel was found a 
piece of plank, with some rude cha- 
racters cut upon it, which I confess 
appear to me to be nothing more than 
the numerals pbliii ; this circum- 
stance, however, with that of the let- 
ters on the outside, lead us to an acra 
much more recent than that to which 
the vessel is ascribed. 

Some perfect vessels of pottery ware, 
found in her, are curious ; three speci- 
mens have a Roman character, and a 
fourth (a jug) is as decidedly modern 
in its appeal ance as those wnich may 
be seen in any country ale-house, and 
are common in Dutch paintings. 

Two specimens of lesselated pave- 
ment much resemble the tiles found in 
our cathedrals. One is a neat design, 
consisting of a star, containing within 
it a circle surrounding a rucle cross. 
The handle of a dagger was also found, 
and some other articles well worthy of 
consideration, among which are some 
animal remains, consisting of the skulls 
of two human subjects, a greyhound 
and two goats, with other bones. One 
of the skulls is well preserved, and is a 
fine specimen ; the temples are very 
prominent. 

With the nume oils articles found 
in the vessel to guide the research, I 
am th&jgore surprised that no anato- 


mist has advanced a conjecture as to 
what country the skull belonged, which 
would so materially assist the enquiry 
into the age of the vessel ; and that no 
Antiquary has thought proper to inves- 
tigate the age of an object which, ac- 
cording to the most recent date, must 
be about five hundred years old, and 
which is rendered the more curious 
from its perfect state of preservation, 
it being sufficiently sound, when first 
discovered, to admit of its being floated, 
and the timbers still adhering firmly 
together. Such a curiosity is not to be 
met with every day, and the silence, 
therefore, of the Learned on this he 1 is 
inexcusable. E.I.C. 



Mr. Urban, Muirtown , Jan.l6. 

1 SEN D a slight notice of a very great 
curiosity, this week ploughed up 
within a few miles of Inverness, on 
the estate of Colonel Baillie, of Leys, 
M. P. It is a rod of the purest native 
gold, haring three sides, and a hook at 
the end; fifteen inches long; weigh- 
ing above an ounce, and for which Mr. 
M c Naughten, the jeweller, in Inver- 
ness, paid the value of the gold, 4 1. 1 2s. 
There is a piece of three inches long, 
with another hook broken off, which 
makes the whole eighteen inches long. 
The workmanship is that of the rudest 
ages, and the spiral work evidently 
done by twisting. That this must have 
been in its day a piece of royal or cle- 
rical magnificence can admit of no 
doubt; its use may have various opi- 
nions; it appears to me to have beeu 
the rod upon which a lamp has been 
suspended, either before some shrine, 
or very possibly at the table of Mac- 
beth or King Duncan. In its day of 
use, such a piece of gold must nave 
been very valuable indeed. H.R.D. 
♦ 

Mr. Urban, Jan . 17. 

F ROM the opinion I entertain of 
your confidence in the late Mr. 
Ritson’s perseverance in research, and 
accuracy in his inferences, I am dis- 
posed to hope that you will give pub- 
licity to the following extracts from 
the third volume of his “ Metrical 
Romances,” with the appendant note 
from his Glossary. These passages ap- 
pear to be quite conclusive in respect 
to the term Oriel. W. P. 

From “ Thv Syuvn of Lowe Degre,” 

“ And as he irmde*thys rtifnll chere 
He semned dow ne in that arbere. 

The 
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Oriel.— Antient Fairs.— Colonial Population . 


Tire Lady herds his mournying all, 

Ryght under the chambre wall ; 

In Tier Oryai l there she was, 

(' lotted well with royall glas, 

Fulfylled it was with ymagery, 

Every wyndowe by and by 
On eche syde had there a gynne, 

Sprede with many a dyvers pynne. 

A none that Lady, fay re and ire, 

Undid a pynne of yvcih, 

And wyd the windowes she open set ; 

The sunne shone in at her closet ; 

In that arber fayre and gaye 
She sawe where that Squyre lay/* 

From tfic te Legend of the Earl ofTolou v, M 
“ When ye here the Mas-belle, 

Y shall hur brynge to the Chapclle, 
Thedur sclie schall be broglit. 
be the Oryall-syde stonde thou sty lie, 
Then schalt thou see hur at thy wylle 
That ys so worthyly wroglit.” 

G los. sari al Note. 

Oryall , vol. iii. p. 149, OryaUrSide 1 Ob'. 
“ The word Okill, which has various sig- 
nifications, seems, in both these instances, 
to imply a recess in a chamber, hall, or 
chapel, formed by the projection of a spacious 
bay (corruptly bow) window, from top to 
bottom, occasionally, it would seem, orna- 
mented with painted glass, illuminated by 
the rays of the sun. This kind of window 
is still to be seen in Ancient halls and the 
inn9 of court, and hence, it is probable, the 
name of Oriel (. ollcge. It should he no- 
ticed, at the same time, that the Aldlr, by 
the compiler of the ‘ Promptorium Parvulo- 
rum (llarteian MS. 22 1), is also called the 
‘ Okyell tre\” 


Mr. Urban, Jan. 18. 

I N Madox’s “ History of the Fx- 
cliequcr,*’ p. 3(>0\ it is rerouted that 
20 /. was allowed (18 Hen. II.) to 
A) I ward the King’s Chamberlain, to 
buy a robe for the )Oung King at 
Winchester fair. Henry, the son of 
King Henry II., was crowned the se- 
cond time with his wife at Winchester, 
on the 27 th of August, and this robe 
seems to have been bought for the pur- 
pose at Giles-hill fair. The Winches- 
ter fairs, and particularly that of St. 
Giles, were so great and so famous in 
those times, that merchants from be- 
yond sea came with their wares, and 
from various parts of the Continent, 
from France, Spain, Florence, and the 
* v Countries, and even from Gcr- 
. \ At this time every family of 

con iuence,and e\ery religious House, 
l.iid in their 9tock of merchandize and 
household stuff for the whole year. 
At Gile^-hill and atWeyhill churches 
were erected, and it was common in 


those days for the Priest and Clark to 
stand ready all day in these churches 
to perform the ceremony of marriage 
to all those who, during the mirth of 
a fair, chose to come and be married ; 
and it stood as a legal marriage till 
about 70 or 80 years ago, a new Act of 
Parliament put a stop to it. 1 am in- 
duced to send this anecdote to show the 
change of the times, and contrast the 
cost of a royal coronation robe with 
the one lately purchased, which is said 
to have cost nearly forty thousand 
pounds. Q. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 19. 

T HK returns made of the Population 
of the United Kingdoms, *11 the 
year 1821, will doubtless add many in- 
teresting facts to the statistic account 
of Great Britain ; but it is to be re- 
gretted that wc possess no similar re- 
turns of the population of our Colonies 
or foreign possessions ; neither is there 
any means, that I amawarcof, whereby 
a knowledge of the amount of their 
population may be obtained. If the 
works of travellers be consulted upon 
the subject, little information of un- 
questionable authority can be obtained, 
nor can the writings e\cn of statistical 
authors be better depended upon, the 
source of their information being gene- 
rally the narratives of travellers. 

I doubt not but there arc many 
among your readers, who, from residence 
in the Colonics, correspondence with 
the inhabitants of our foreign settle- 
ments, or acquaintance with British 
or Colonial ollicial documents, are able 
to furnish the desired information, if 
they would do so, through the medium 
of your Miscellany, I am certain that 
the accounts would afi'ord much grati- 
fication to very many of your readers. 

Tlie points upou which it would lie 
most desirable to possess information, 
are these : 

I . The amount of population in each 
Colony or Province, distinguishing 
males from females. 

2. The number of inhabitants in 
each county or other di\ ision, as also 
the principal cities or towns, pointing 
out any local circumstances which 
may have caused an increase or decrease 
of population. 

3. What ollicial document or narra- 
tive of travels, &c. &c. contain any 
genuine information upon the subject* 

4. What means have been adopted 
in the Colonies to obtain a correct ac- 
count of their population. C. C. M. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urban, # Enfield, Jan . 17 . 

T HE following is a list of the Churches destroyed by the dreadful Fire of 
London in l6G6 t which were not rebuilt. 

Several of the under mentioned Burying-grounds, &c. have a Tablet conspi- 
cuously affixed to their respective walls, thereby pointing out to the curious 
perambulator the site and name of the late Church, and to whom dedicated : it 
is to be regretted that many of the Burying-grounds, &c. are deficient in this 
useful and necessary piece of information. 

Alhallows, Honey-lane ; the Church was situate where part of Honey-lane market now is. 
Alhallows the Less, was situate in Thames-strcet, near Cole-harbour, now a burying-ground. 
St. Andrew Hubbard, was situate where the King’s Weigh-house now is. 

St. Anne, Black Friars, was situate in Irelaad-yard, now a burying-ground. 

St. Benet Sherehog, was situate in Pancras-lane, near Bucklersbury, now a burying-ground. 
St. Botolph, Billingsgate, was situate in Thames-street, over against Botolph-lanc, late a 
burying-ground, now built on. 

St. Faith, was under the late Cathedral of St. Paul, where the parishioners have now a place 
to bury in. 

St. Gabriel Fenchurch, was situate in Fenchurch-street ; the giound where it stood laid 
into the highway or street. 

St. Gregory, was situate in St. Paul’s Church-yard, near where Queen Anne’s statue now 
stands. 

St. John Baptist, was situate on Dowgate-hill, the corner of Chmk-lane, now a burying- 
ground. 

St. John Evangelist, was situate in Wntling-street, the corner of Friday-street, now a 
burying-ground. 

St. John Zachary, was situate the corner of Noble-street, now a burying-ground. 

St. Lawrence Pountncy, was situate on Lawrence Pountncy-hill, now a burying-ground. 

St. Leonard Eastclieap, was situate near Easteheap, on Fish-street Hill, now a burying-ground. 
St. Leonard Foster-lane, was situate on the West side of Foster-lane, late a burying- 
ground, part of the site of the intended Post-office. 

St. Margaret Moses, was situate in Passing -alley, near Friday-street, late a burying- 
ground, now Little Friday-street. 

St. Margaret, New Fisli-street, was situate where the Monument now stands. 

St. Martin Pomeroy, was situate in Ironinonger-Iane, on a part of the ground now the 
Church-yard. 

St. Martin Orgars, was situate in Martin’s-lane, where there is now a French Church. 

St. Martin Vintry, was situate the lower end of College-hill, in Thames-street, now a 
burying-ground. 

St. Mary Bothaw, was situate in Turn-Wheel-lane, now a burying-ground. 

St. Mary Colechurch, was situate in the Old Jewry, where the Mercer’s School was, and 
Frederick-place now is. 

St. Mary Magdalene, Milk-street, was situate where part of Honey-lane Market now is. 

St. Mary Mounthaw was situate on Ijabour-in-vain Hill, now a burying-ground. 

St. Mary Staining, was situate on the North side of Oat-lane, now a burying-ground. 

St. Mary Woolchurch, was situate where the Mansion-house now stands. 

St. Michael le Quern, was situate near Paternostcr-row, in the Iligh-street of Cheapside, 
where a Conduit formerly stood. 

St. Nicholas Aeon, was situate in Nicholas-lane, now a burying-ground. 

St. Nicholas Olave, was situate on Bread-street Hill, now a burying-ground. 

St. Olave, Silver-street, was situate on the South side of Noble-street, now a burying-ground. 
St. Pancras, Soper lane, was situate in Pancras-lane, near Queen-st. now a burying-ground. 
St. Peter, Cheap, was situate the corner of Wood-street, Cheapside, now a burying-ground. 
St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf, was situate the bottom of PeterVhill, in Thames-street, now a 
burying-ground. 

St. Thomas the Apostle, was situate in the street or highway near the lwr)ing-ground the 
corner of Cloak-Jane. 

The Holy Trinity, was situate where there is now a Lutheran Church. 

N. B. The Church of St. Christopher-le-Stncks was situate in Threadneedle-street, 
and pulled down in 1781 to make room for the enlargement of the Bank of England. 

Would it not be a considerable improvement in the Bills of Mortality lo 
arrange the parishes as they are now united, with a brace to denote the junction? /vg. 

Bmied/ 


f St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish-street 11 

^ ( St. Gregory by St. Paul's 44 


Yours, &c. 


H. C. B. 
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T HE Drawing from which the an- 
nexed engraving was taken ( see 
the Frontispiece ), was handed to us by 
a friend, without any description. We 
are therefore unable to inform our 
readers where this curious piece of 
sculpture was found; we only know 
that it was accidentally dug up a few 
years ago in some part of Hampshire. 
We can state that it is executed in 6ne 
marble, and retains considerable por- 
tions of the colouring and gilding with 
which it had been covered. The ori- 
ginal measures 10 inches by 7. 

We submitted an impression of the 
plate to a learned friend, who favoured 
us with the following description of 
the subject. . 

This print represents the offering of 
the Magi, called the Three Kings, of 
Cologne, from their bodies having 
been deposited there in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter (see Golden Le- 
gend, fob vii. b). On the side of the 
canopy is the star. Under the Virgin 
is Joseph, in the costume of a pilgrim. 
The appearance of the oxen seems to 
be well explained in the following 
passage of Brand’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties, vol. I. p. 354 : 

“A superstitious notion prevails in the 
Western parts of Devonshire, that at twelve 
o’clock at night on Christmas Eve, the oxen 
in their stalls are always found on their 
knees, as in an attitude of devotion ; and 
that (which is still more singular) since the 
alteration of the style, they continue to do 
this only on the eve of old Christmas Day. 
An honest countryman living on the edge of 
St. Stephen’s Down, near Launceston, 
Cornwall) informed me, October 28, 1790, 
that he once, with some others, made a trial 
of the truth of the above, and watching se- 
veral oxen in their stalls at the above time, 
at twelve o’clock at night, they observed the 
two oldest oxen only fall upon their knees, 
and, as he expressed it in the idiom of the 
country, make * a cruel moan like Christian 
creatures.' There is an old print of the 
Nativity, in which the oxen in the stable, 
near the Virgin and Child, are represented 
upon their knees, as in a suppliant posture. 


Mr. Urban, W* — -U Jan . . 1- 

V N reading your Magazine for No- 
J. vember last, page 4-1(3, I observe 
what is said by D. N. H. on Mr. 
Duke's observations on Stonehenge.— 
“The antient authors certainly repre- 
sent the Druids as resorting to woods 
and groves, and I must confess I know 
not how to reconcile such representa- 
Gent. Mao. January, 1824. 
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tions with the fact that the structures 
of stone usually denominated Druidi- 
cal Temples, are ever found in most 
open and campaign countries." 

This gentleman observes thereon, 
that the groves for the Druidical wor- 
ship were usually destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, which accounts in a great mea- 
sure for the difficulty of Mr. Duke's 
theory. 

But with regard to Stonehenge, I 
must beg leave to state it as my opi- 
nion, that it was formerly surrounded 
by a wood or forest. 

If any one looks into Domesday 
Book for Amesbury, he will find a 
wood there described, attached to the 
manor of Amesbury, nine miles long, 
and six miles wide. 

If he looks into Rymer’s Fcedcrn, 
he will find a grant conferred by Ed- 
ward II. (1307), of 40 oak-trees an- 
nually to his sister Mary for fire-wood 
for her own use. In the same monas- 
tery, at that time, resided Eleanor, the 
widow of Henry III.; her grandmo- 
ther, who of course had a grant of fire- 
wood equal to that of her grand-daugh- 
ter ; and where could this annual con- 
sumption of fire- wood he supplied, if 
not from the wood still remaining of 
that described in Domesday. 

It is well known that lands in Ame- 
rica, once thickly covered with wood, 
do after a lapse of years cease to pro- 
duce them, and become prairies. It is 
lately observed to be the case in Nor- 
way; vide a paper in the Morning 
Chronicle, last month, signed “ Tara- 
way, ara.” 

From hence, and the opinion also 
of the late Mr. Cunnington, I con- 
clude that there was once a considera- 
ble track of wood land in the environs 
of Stonehenge. H. W. 

Mr. Urban, ^ r, Dec . 24. 

I N the 51st year of Edward III. 

(1377), John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, using the King's authority 
(he being then in a weak state of body 
and mind, and near his end), directed 
warrants to all Loirds and Barons of 
the realm, that on Monday, 15 days 
after Hilary, they should come to tne 
Parliament to be then holdcn in Lon- 
don. 

To this Parliament came Richard of 
Bourdeaux, the next heir to the Crown, 
whom the Duke of Lancaster, to do 
him honour, placed on the King’s 

throne 
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ihrqne or seat, and instructed him to 
desnand a subsidy of two-tenths for the 
ensuing year, or else twelve pence in 
the pound on all merchandize sold in 
the realm, and one penny of every 
house that burnt fire, and of every 
Knight's fee one pound of silver. This 
demand the Duke also seconded, say- 
ing, that one of the two points ought 
be yielded, as the enemy (France) 
d proclaimed war, and would invade 
the realm. 

The Knights and Commons, though 
mostly made at the pleasure or will of 
the Duke, hesitated, and desired time 
to , debate thereon. The Duke had 
found some of the former Parliament 
tiot conformable as he had expected, 
on which account he had most arbi- 
trarily prevented them sitting in this 
present. There were, however, twelve 
whom he could not remove or bribe. 

A day being fixed for their answer, 
a debate arose who should be the pro- 
locutor or Speaker (for no such office 
then existed in the House of Com- 
mons). “The majority named Mats - 
tfnr Hungerford , a Knight in great in- 
timacy with the Duke, and at that 
time nis steward but the twelve pa- 
triots and their friends endeavoured to 
appoint Sir Peter Delamere, a Knight 
of Herefordshire, who was to have ob- 
jected to this large subsidy; but the 
former party, by their numbers and by 
their threats, overawed them, and the 
Court carried their point. 

Soon after this, under some pretence. 
Sir Peter for his boldness was, by the 
Duke’s order, arrested and sent to pri- 
son, where he remained two or three 
years. 

Thus it was that the first Speaker 
of the House was Sir Thomas Hun- 
gerford. 

. After all the contest, the answer the 
Commons made was not exactly to 
. the Duke’s wishes : They were wil- 
ling to aid their Sovereign, not by 
[granting on every house one penny, 
but of every person, man, or woman, 

. above 14 years of age, one groat 
throughout England ; so that the ino- 
“ney were lodged in the hands of cer- 
tain Earls and Barons, till it was as- 
certained how such a sum should be 
. spent. The Clergy also granted a 
groat per head. 

By this and the cruel usage to Sir 
‘ftter, the Duke grew very unpopular, 
aftd four years after his beautiful pa- 
“liee of the Savoy was attacked by the 


populace; ransacked, and burnt to the 
ground. 

N.B. This is copied from an edi- 
tion of Stow’s Annals: 

A very few years before this, the 
same Thomas de Hungerford was liv- 
ing at Salisbury as special attorney to 
Bp. Wyvel He \va9 also escheator 
for Wilts. In the year 1537 we find 
him Mayor of Salisbury, or according 
to another account, 1300. 

The fine monument of him in Far- 
ley Castle in Knight’s armour, was 
probably erected by Walter, Lord 
Hungerford, his son, to his memory; 
for he was not there interred, but in 
the parish church, which is contrary 
towlial is said in Dugdale’s Baronage. 

Some have asserted that he was a 
warrior, being accoutred as a Knight, 
and at the battle of Cressy; but that is 
hardly possible. 

It was about 1382 that he bought 
the castle and manor of Farley Mont- 
fort, which became the chief residence 
of the Hungcrfords during a lapse of 
more than 300 years. As he was now 
become steward and confidant to that 
great Prince, John of Gaunt, who had 
a strong castle at Trowbridge, not 
three miles from Farley, and the Duke’s 
Court of the Duchy of Lancaster held 
there as it is at this day, it was neces- 
sary that Sir Thomas should have his 
chief residence near it. 

It is probable that his son Walter 
was a page in the service of the Duke, 
and accompanied him to Spain, but 
there is no certain record of it. He 
set a great value on a cup of silver, 
with a cover bordered with gold, and 
on it a knop of gold, with which cup 
the most noble prince John Duke of 
Lancaster was often served, and in 
which he used to drink as long as lie 
lived. This cup he kept in his pos- 
session till death, and in his will leaves 
it to the Viscompt Beamont, being 
the uncle of Margaret Botreaux his 
son’s wife, and lineally descended from 
the Dukes of Lancaster. 

It seems to be admitted by Sir R. 
Hoare, that the Hungcrfords for several 
generations had no arm9 of their own, 
and that this Walter (a page probably 
in the household of the Duke), being 
among the ignoliles, might have given 
to him the arm9 he usecL 

On a black velvet cloth 3 silver 
plates in chief, and a knife and fork 
passant Or, laid parallel, might do 
very well for a page. 



This 
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This is- not suggested on any autho- 
rity, but is stated as one way of ac- 
counting for his arms as honourable to 
himself. Stow mentions his great in- 
timacy with Prince Henry, being about 
his age* who loved a ioke. 

In the archives of Salisbury there 
was, a few years ago, a letter from Sir 
Walter Hungerford, written a few 
days after the battle of Agincourt, de- 
scribing the number, name, and qua- 
lity of the principal captives, a copy of 
which I took from one in the hands 
of Mr. Fort of Alderbury. Mr. Alder- 
man Cooper told me it was sent by 
Sir Walter Hungerford to the Mayor 
and Corporation. H. W. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 6. 

R EADING in your last Magazine 
the fates both of Ostenhanger- 
housc and the ancient one at Ch isle- 
hurst, it reminded me of a letter which 


I he prevention o! occasional stepjmg es 
is perhaps the only advantage that 
would be gained by its removal ; buf 
this, independent of the loss of HO 

g reat an ornament to the city, wnutii 
e dearly purchased, as, in addition to 
the heavy expense of taking down sd 
large a structure, the bridge, which 
must necessarily be widened, would 
greatly increase the sum. I trust, 
therefore, that the Corporation will 
pause , before they prosecute their de- 
sign. G. W. L. 


Mr. Urban, Leicester , Jan. 7. 


I FA NCYyour Correspondent** Via- 
tor," xcni. ii. p. 50(), will find that 
the custom of ringing the ** Curfew" 
bell is more general than he imagines. 
In this place it is regularly rung at 
eight o’clock in the evening, at the 
Churches of St. Mary and St. Marga- 
ret. The foundations of both these 


I lately received from a gentleman re- 
siding in that county, in which, among 
other intelligence, he writes, “ 1 am 
sorry to say that the Corporation of 
Canterbury talk of taking down that 
fine gate" (the W r est gate, which is 
the city prison), “ if the jail, which 
is in a oad state, cannot be repaired ; 
but I hope this is only rumour. The 
Canterbury Antiquaries arc all dead or 
fast asleep !" 

I wish it may tie only rumour : yet 
I fear that the motive is the same as 
in the case of the three curious port- 
culliscd arches in the town wall serv- 
ing as a bridge over the river, which 
the Rev. Mr. Gosiling informs us, in 
his excellent account of that city, were 
sacrificed in consequence of “ some- 
body having found out it would be 
good economy to demolish them, as 
the materials might save some expense 
in the new work at King’s bridge ; 
the experiment therefore was tried ac- 
cordingly!" 

Your zeal for the preservation of 
our venerable remains of antiquity is 
evinced by your readiness in giving ad- 
mission to communications of threaten- 
ed destruction. May it yet save this 
noble gate ; not hid in an obscure 
corner, but, as Mr. Goatling obscrx es, 
“ standing open to a very long and 
wide street,’ a gate that has been a 
favourite subject with artists, Mr. 
Dighton in particular ; whose highly- 
finished South view of it from the 
river, in water-colours, taken in 180<;, 
is in my possession. 


Churches were deeply indebted to Nor- 
man munificence; and I have an idea 
it would turn out, were a sedulous 
enquiry instituted, that in many in- 
stances where an immemorial custom 
of ringing the Curfew has prevailed, 
the establishments wherein it has been 
retained have been considerably in- 
debted to the Conqueror’s influence or 
regard, exerted either personally or 
through his baronial favourites. At 
St. Mary’s, the third hell is rung as 
the Curfew, and at St. Margaret’s, 
the seventh. At the former Church 
also, the fourth bell is rung at six 
o’clock in the morning during the 
winter months, and at Jive during the 
summer. The eighth bell is also rung 
at the same time at St. Margaret’s, 
and the day of the month used to lie 
tolled , as alluded to by your Corre- 
s|iondent; but this practice has been 
discontinued for many years. The 
customs, &c. as to ringing in cases of 
deaths and burials are much the s&rtie 
here as stated by your Correspondent 
to be prevalent at Dorchester. There 
is no distinction, however, made here 
between the rich and the poor; the 
largest bell belonging to the Chtiurch 
of the parish in which the party diet, 
being tolled at every funeral. 

With respect to the “ Curfew,*' I 
differ from “ Viator " in considering 
the recollection of its origin ns an un- 
pleasing retrospect under present cir- 
cumstances. On the contrary, I view 
it as a most gratifying reflection to 
every English mind, that what once 

only 
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only proclaimed the arbitrary will of a 
foreign Conqueror, is now the welcome 
summons for rest and enjoyment to 
those numerous classes of mechanics 
and labourers which are their country's 
boast, and no inconsiderable supporters 
of her consequence and strength. In- 
stead of this knell being as it once 
was, the dreary signal for darkness and 
despair — for brooding over lost liberties, 
and cursing the galling yoke of a 
foreign potentate— it is now the glad 
signal for the husbandman or the me- 
chanic to “ trim the cheerful hearth,*' 
and surrounded by those pledges of 
affection upon wnich no adequate 
value can dc placed, to return his 
thanks to heaven for the blessings he 
enjoys under the mild and beneficent 
sway of a thoroughly - English Monarch, 
giving effect to a Constitution, the 
pride of the land over which it sheds 
its genial influence, and the admira- 
tion of surrounding states. A custom 
instituted as a badge of subjection and 
slavery, is now kept up for a most use- 
ful purposes and a Constitution, lace- 
rated and disjointed by foreign pride, 
revenge, and intrigue, has now, as far 
as the necessary innovations of time 
have rendered practicable, re-assumed 
that form, and the exercise of those 
functions, which the wisdom of our 
Saxon ancestors projected and gave 
effect to. 

J. Stockdale Hardy. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 8. 

A QUESTION of considerable 
im|>ortance seems at present to 
agitate the public mind, arising from 
some observations which were made 
by a venerable and learned Judge on 
the Winter Home Circuit, in which it 
has been reported as his opinion, that 
no one has a right to take notes with a 
view to publication, of the evidence 
sworn before a Coroner's Jury, except 
the Coroner himself,— and the contro- 
versy seems daily to swell, in con- 
sequence of the public remaining in 
ignorance of the result of their investi- 

g ation. The subject does not rest 
ere, but involves a great moral ques- 
tion, which on the just principles of 
national faith and character must never 
be suppressed— but this shall be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

The taking and publishing these 
notes is entirely of modern date. The 
Geroner’s inquiry was, until within 


the last 20 years, scarcely further back, 
conducted by that officer, the attendant 
beadle, the witnesses, and the jury. 
It was very unusual for any other per- 
son to enter the room where they sat, 
except as an indulgence of the Coroner 
himself: he examined and made his 
notes of the evidence, which he detail- 
ed to them, after mewing the body of 
the deceased. In referring to the 
books describing the practical duties 
of this officer, 1 believe there will not 
be found any expressions which prac- 
tically allude to an audience, or that 
any strangers were usually present; 
the parties most interested were ap- 
prised of the verdict, and if it was of 
wilful murder, it became instantly 
known by the Coroner issuing his 
warrant for the apprehension of the 
perpetrator, and by another warrant 
for the burial of the corpse in all cases. 

The public curiosity, or its lively 
interest, was in those days content to 
wait the result of the verdict before 
they expected any satisfaction concern- 
ing the event of the death. But in 
modern times this benevolent interest 
has become more active ; and what 
formerly excited the attention of a 
neighbourhood, a merely local regard 
to the welfare and fate of those who 
had lived within one small circle, is 
now diffused so far and wide, that 
scarcely an individual, dying by any 
causeout of the natural course of human 
weakness, fails to become the im- 
mediate topic of inquiry and debate in 
the most distant parts, and even 
amongst the most occupied concerns 
of our united empire. This may be 
justly called a benevolent interest in 
behalf of our fellow creatures, and so 
highly to be appreciated, that it seems 
to be sanctioned by our national love 
of liberty, our Christian faith, and our 
watchful regard for each other ! 

Now since the period above alluded 
to, the public journals have increased 
almost in a ten-fold ratio; and they 
whose business it is “ to catch the 
daily manners as they rise," and to 
point their assiduous exertions so 
as to meet the public wish, and to 
augment rather than check its genero- 
sity, have, after considerable efforts 
and at enormous ex pence, brought to 
perfection a mode of engaging great 
numbers of able reporters, whose ta- 
lents and time are devoted to all such 
researches ; thus detailingall that passes 
on every occasion calculated to gratify 
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the awakened curiosity, or the benevo- 
lent concern of the public. In this 
part of their engagement a very serious 
responsibility attaches to them for the 
accuracy of their reports — to mislead, 
to misrepresent, or to injure either the 
public or the parties more immediately 
interested, involves consequences of 
the last importance ; and besides the 
renown of an established character for 
correctness, the love of fame, and safety 
for themselves, render it their best in- 
terest to be faithful. It is on all these 
views, that reporters have of late years 
found their way into Coroner’s Courts, 
and Police Offices, are accommodated 
in the sittings of the Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy and Lunacy, follow the 
learned Judges in their Circuits, in 
their arguments in Courts, and trials 
at Nisi Prius, and are present in every 
public assembly, except those at 
Church ! 

Hence the question has been started, 
whether in one case they have done 
good or harm ? 

If by publishing the evidence before 
a Coroner they have given to the pre- 
sumed murderer a knowledge of the tes- 
timony by which he is to be prosecuted, 
they have in this done no more than 
the Statute Law of the land prescribes 
for the trial of treason, except the sub- 
stance of the evidence ; and in this, if 
he has the full scope of preparation 
for his defence, it is no more than the 
liberal regard legally due to every one 
who stands charged at the bar of justice 
by the criminal judicature of the coun- 
try. The arm of retributive justice is 
not half so vindictive as the love of 
lenity and forbearance is preponderat- 
ing in favour of any criminal. The 
arm of the law is not willingly uplift- 
ed ; but reluctantly spreads its power 
to avenge evil, and to shew a severe 
example to those in danger of tempta- 
tion. 

If Courts of Justice, and the evi- 
dence by which their judgments are 
governed, were to be held in secret, it 
would be a manifest inconsistency with 
their execution of that judgment which 
is necessarily public. Great part of 
the injustice of the Inquisition rests in 
its secret investigation and as secret 
punishment. Cruninalsare justly cen- 
sured for “ seeking darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are 
evil but in this case the precept 
would unhappily be reversed, and 


would justly accuse tribunals of the 
secret measures which we condemn. 
J ustice can never be so sincerely vene- 
rated, and her decrees be regarded with 
awe, as when she publicly administers 
every part of her responsible duties. 
She has always regarded the claims of 
the public to a knowledge of her va- 
rious measures, as a principle of bene- 
volence as well as right ; and though, 
ns we have noticed already, ths wish 
was not formerly so much awakened 
ns in these times of increased sensibi- 
lity, yet it is not on that account to 
be supposed that her latent claim did 
not exist, or that upon any particular 
occasion it was not as active and vi- 
gilant as now. Inaccuracy, misrepre- 
sentation, hurry, or ignorance, in any 
of these reports, arc after all but human 
frailties j very aggravating, it must be 
allowed, but yet not sufficient to sup- 
press the general practice, which 
would at once relax the mutual spirit 
of our nature, and consign the inte- 
rests of each other to supineness and 
negligence. If it be a duty to “ bear 
each other's burdens,” it becomes a 
concurrent duty to declare what they 
are, and to keep alive the love of poli- 
tical freedom as connected with moral 
union. 

It is said that not less than 30,000 
copies of some of the daily journals 
were lately circulated on some parts of 
the narrative relative to the murder of 
Mr. Weare, previous to the trial of 
the persons accused: — this must he 
considered as a great proof of the lively 
interest taken by the puhlick, and affords 
a strong contrast to the fears which L 
freely confess that I have entertained, 
of a change in our national character, 
when I have reviewed the increase of 
depravity : all ranks of society arc 
deeply affected with benevolent con- 
cern in similar cases — not with the 
levity of idle curiosity, but with a 
grave compassion for the sufferers, and 
a love of participating in the fate of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Thus, the publicity of the evidence, 
though some errors may sometimes be 
discovered in reports, appears to be of 
too grave an importance, as well poli- 
tically as morally, to be in any case 
suppressed, except in some where de- 
cency would veil it fiom the public 
eye rather than let it spread to do 
greater mischief. It is needless to 
dwell farther on this subject ; sonic of 

yotu 
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your Correspondents will probably 
enter the lists with the spirit of argu- 
ment, but more with, the spirit of 
truth. A. H. 

To the Editor qf the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Dear Sir, Moreton , Jan. 9. 

Y OU, 1 believe, are one of the three 
only surviving acquaintance of 
my much to be respected parents. Of 
you ^ clearly recollect hearing them 
speak with regard soon after my mind 
began to expand and act. Approach- 
ing fast towards the eve of 70, you 
will, I am persuaded, be foremost to 
gratulate me on the recollection of 
some events full f>5 years ago. This 
alone, were there no circumstances in 
the general tenour of your useful and 
Cxemplaiy life, is quite enough to ren- 
der you valuable in my esteem, and is, 
truly, an additional inducement to 
communicate the inclosed literal re- 
lics of the celebrated Naturalist, (be- 
fore whose day the works of our Cre- 
ator were to the eye of man a chaotic 
mass,) through your periodical publica- 
tion, to the general notice of your va- 
rious readers, however widely dispers- 
ed throughout the earth. They were 
kindly entrusted to my inspection, if my 
memory fails not, about four or five years 
after they were written to Mr. Marma- 
duke Tunstal *, some of whose pictures 
arc now in my possession. Was it 
possible to doubt their authenticity, 
the channel through which they came 
to hand, as well as the unique peculi- 
arity of the style, would set that point 
at rest. These, dear Sir, arc what I 
received from an honest literary man, 
who has long ago been taken from us 
to meet the reward of his integrity in 
another world. They remain as they 
were, not verbally only, but in a strict 
literal sense, unaltered. They will, 
doubtless, amuse the philosophic rea- 
der, and if they shall haply contribute 
to enliven his curiosity, in a degree even 
inferior to mine, the intention of your 
most obedient will be highly gratified. 

Samuel Hopkinson. 


Viro nobili ct gcncroso 
D no Marmaduke Tunstal, Esq. 
Armigero. 

Carol, a Linnd, S. pi. <1. 

Nihil inagis inexpect&tum contingere un- 
quam potuit, quam tuas exosculari literas 
ct gazns, quas ante duos dies ritfe excepi ; 

* See 44 Literary Anecotes,” vol. VII. p. 

42!i. 


devotissima mea reddo pro litteris ; et affec- 
tum tuum sincerum, quem null& ratione, 
quod doleo, demereri possum. Animas (use 
candidissimse haec debeo uniefe. Nihil magis 
exoptavi, quam videre aliquod documentum 
rei naturalis ex orbe antarctico per D. Banks 
et Solandrum allatum, sed votum meum om- 
uinb frustraneum fuit. Tu, V. G. primus 
me e6 beare voluisti, mittendo tam nume- 
rosa Conchilia, quam ipse deberes aestimari 
uti sanctiseima. Quantum pro his debeo 
effari profectb nequeo, sed pietate et cultu 
omni dum vixero te prosequar. Occurrunt 
haec pleraque exceptis duobus aut tribus 
concbiliis in Mari Mediterraneo et proximis 
Africao : sed, unions trochus erat valdfc sin- 
gularis, et fortfe a nullo antea visus, Tro- 
chus Tunstulli , a me dicendus Dutn in co 
sum, ut adornem novam editionem tomi 
imi systematis, quem typographus efflagitat 
a me, magnoperfe exoptarem allegare omi- 
thologiam tuam, quam dicis te liberaJi 
manu ad me misis&e ; sed meo magno cum 
dolore nondum excepi : quzeso, dicas mihi 
per quem exoptatissimum opus misisti ? et 
si rescrihas, sit titulus epi&tolat societali Re- 
gies Scientiarum Upsalue , cujus omnes lite- 
ras ipse aperio, et certihs eas obtinebo. 

Ter vale. 

Upsaliee , 1772, Aug. 13. 

Viro nobili et generoso 
D° Marmaduke Tunstal, Esq. 

Armigero. 

No. 12, Welbeck-street, London. 
Carol, a Linnd, S. pi. d. 

Dudhm die scilicet Auguati a te literas 
accept : sed kodife primhm pretiotissima 
tua dona. Tetraonas Scotioos Marem et 
Faminam pulcherrimfe prseparatos et asser- 
vatos, undfe abundfe constitit mihi distinc- 
tas esse species a Tetrasnih. Lagopodibus. 

Ornithologiam tuam Britannicam. 

Insecta quatuor Orasiliensia, omnium pul- 
cherrimfe delineata et rarissima. 

1 . Curculio a me visus. 

2. Curculio rostro lanato adroodfcm sin- 
gularis et novus. 

3. Cerambyx albo luteoque lincatns pul- 
cberrimus. 

4. Aileo singularis, ut nequeara devinare 
ad quoddam genus sit referendus : si no- 
veris cujusquam sit generis, lioc me doccas, 
oro. 

5. Curculio imperalis aureo splendore 
nohilis. 

Pro his omnibus et singulis nequeo alia 
referre, quam dih vixero animum devotissi- 
mura qui te omni pietate colat. Vive diu 
felix ct sospes. Affectum meum qtiseso 
declares communi nostro amico D*** Pennant. 

Upsaliafy 1773, Oct. 13. 

[Addressed os the former.] 

.Carol, a Linnfe. 

Acccpi tandem exoptatisshna dona tua, 
ct valdc cx iis Idctatus fui. Tetroncs istae 

rarissima', 
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rarnthnco, qtue Grans Pennanti Sine dubio, 
in Patrii me! peregrins, suramo me sfficfire 

K adio : easdem, oi fall or, hoc anno etiam 
bui a Zoologie Professor® Edmburgensi 
D'no Ramsey, aed nlanfe alio cdlore, vivque 
dubitare lioet ejuadem apeciei, quas brevi 
praedio et xnuseeo redditua conferam ; divers as 
ease a Lagopo nostrate dubitare nec possum. 

Curculio imperialia erat in suo genere 
plan^ singularis et eximius, de quo antes 
nunquam audivi. 

Catologus tuua de Avilus Britannicis 
certfe perplacuit. Aves tuas servo in Museo 
meo in quotidienam memoriam favoris tni 
in me. 

Servct te Dens in scros annos. 
Upsaliee , 1773, 21 Nov. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 10. 

I T has long been a matter of regret, 
that the beneficent intentions of 
founders of Schools, and other charit- 
able institutions, have, either from 
time producing various changes, or 
from the want of care in the guar- 
dians of the different foundations, been 
counteracted ; and much abuse and 
innovation have crept in. To provide 
means for checking such abuses, and 
restoring a benevolent institution to its 
original design, is the purpose of the 
letter accompanying this, which by 
inserting in your excellent and wide- 
extended Miscellany, you will greatly 
promote, and oblige your well-wisher 
and constant reader, W. B. Sleath. 
Head, Master of Repton School. 
(Circular.) 

“ Sir, Repton, Nov. 1 823. 

The abuses which Mr. Cat lisle's work on 
Endowed Schools, as well as the subsequent 
investigations of the Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by Act of Parliament to enquire 
into Charities, have disclosed, have render- 
ed it, in many cases, necessary for the Mas- 
ters of those Establishments to endeavour 
to assert their rights, but from the length 
of time which most commonly elapses be- 
fore a decision takes place in the Court of 
Chancery, those Masters who venture upon 
such a step, may be said for the most part 
to be fighting a battle at their own expence, 
for the almost exclusive benefit of their Suc- 
cessors. The knowledge of this circumstance 
is one great bource from whence abuses of 
these charities arise ; and it is not reason- 
able to expect that individuals will sacrifice 
their incomes for a contingent benefit, by 
endeavouring to remedy, at their own ex- 
pence, abuses which affect the whole body 
of Masters presiding over Endowed Schools. 
“ ^ * !S Proposed therefore, 

<( 1 . That the Masters of the Endowed 
Schools, throughout the Kingdom, form 
themselves into an Association, for the as- 


sertion And maintenance of their common 
and individusl rights. 

“ 2. That a fund he provided and sup- 
ported, by Donations and annual Contribu* 
tions, for the maintenance of such rights 'as 
may be assailed, as well as for the recovery 
of those which may liave been lost (leaving 
the option of any grant from the fund to 
the Committee that may be formed from the 
body of Subscribers) ; the Subscriptions not 
to be less than one Guinea per annum. 

“ 3. That a provisional Committee be 
established for the present, until a general 
one can be organized. The Rev. Dr. Sleath, 
Head Master of Repton Grammar School, 
having kindly undertaken the office of Trea- 
surer until some Banking House in London 
is fixed upon to receive subscriptions. 

“4. That some eminent Solicitor and 
Equity Barrister be employed m London 
by the Committee of the Association, to 
investigate the abuses which the Masters 
may transmit through the Secretary, and 
to prosecute 6uch suits as it may be deem- 
ed advisable to institute for their redress, 
out of the funds of the Society. 

“ 5. That the Masters of Endowed Schools 
be solicited to send, through the Secretary, 
copies or sufficient extracts from the deeds 
of Endowment, of their respective Schools, 
as well as of the Statutes, if there are any, 
ns also of Decrees in Chancery, or Acts of 
Parliament, under which they may be at 
present regulated. — And to state whether the 
Funds of the School ore employed in the 
way designed by the Founders — Whethei 
Leases have been improperly granted — 
Whether more Masters are kept upon the 
Establishment, or more Boys than the 
Founders authorise — Whether the School 
is maintained according to its original con- 
stitution as a Grammar School, or whether 
other Masters have been added — Whether 
the funds are alienated in any way whatever, 
from their original destination, and any, and 
every other grievance under which the Mna- 
ters may conceive they labour, as it is con- 
fidently anticipated that the issue of any one 
suit will determine a great number of others. 

“ The favour of an early answer is request- 
ed, addressed to Rev. G. Griffin, at Messrs. 
Lackington and Co. Finsbury-square, and 
any suggestions you may fed disposed to 
favour the Committee with, will receive 
every attention.” 

♦ 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 12. 

I N the account of Dr. Blackburne , 
xc 1 1 1 . i. p. 1 87, the late worthy War- 
den of Manchester, who was of Brazen- 
nose College, are two mistakes, lie 
was not the “ youngest brother of John 
Blackburne, esq. M. P. for Lanca- 
shire.” There was a younger brother, 
Isaac, who I think was of Oriel Col- 
lege. 
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lege. — In 1- 11, for “Oxford,*’ read 
“ Orford,” a seat of Mr. Blackburne’s 
near Warrington, where his late aunt, 
Mre. Anne Blackburne, a correspond- 
ent of Linnaeus, had a choice museum 
of curiosities, which I had the plea- 
sure of seeing about 40 years ago, she 
herself doing the honours of the place. 
Yours, &c. R. C. 

Mr. Urban, Wymondham 9 Jan.\2. 

I N answer to a query in Minor Cor- 
respondence, respecting John Sturt, 
vol. xcm. ii. 482, the following may 
be acceptable. 

He was.born April 6, 1668 ; and at 
the age of 17, was put apprentice to 
Robert White, and engraved several 
prints, but of no great merit. However, 
he was exceedingly admired by Mr. 
Thoresby, who in his Museum had 
the Lord’s Prayer engraved by him, 
in the compass of a silver penny ; the 
Ten Commandments, & c. in the size 
of a medal ; and the Gospel of St. 
Matthew engraved in 8vo. Sturt’s 
capital work was his Common Prayer- 
book, published by subscription in 
1717 ; it is all engraven very neatly on 
silver plates, in two columns, with 
borders round each plate, small histories 
at top, and initial letters. It is a large 
8 vo, and contains 166 plates, besides 
22 in the beginning, which consist of 
the dedication, table, preface, calendar, 
names of subscribers, &c. Prefixed is 
a bust of Geo. I. in a round, and 
facing it. those of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales. On the King’s bust* 
are engraven the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, 
Commandments, Prayer for the Royal 
Family, and the 21st Psalm ; but so 
small as not to be legible without a 
magnifying glass. He also engraved a 
Companion to the Altar, on plates of 
the same size, and a set of 55 historic 
cuts for the Common Prayer-book, in 
small 8vo. He copied faithfully, as 
may be seen by the English transla- 
tion of Pazzo’s Perspective, published 
by James, in folio. Sturt, grown old 
and poor, had a place offered him in 
the Charter-house, which he refused, 
and died about the age of 72. He had 
received near 500/. of Mr. James An- 
derson, of Edinburgh, to engrave plates 
for his fine book of Scottish Records, 
Diplomata, &c. but did not live to 
complete them. His prints are nu- 


* The lines of the King's face are ex- 
, pressed by letters. Chalmers. 


merous, and prove him to have been a 
very industrious man, but no great 
genius. He engraved an elegy on 
Queen Mary, in so small a size, that 
it might be set in a ring or locket. 
This last wonderful feat, which was 
announced in the Gazette, was per- 
formed in 1694. Mr. Dibdin’s ac- 
count of Sturt’s Prayer Book is as 
follows : 


“ Sturt's was, I believe, the last (Qu. 
first) attempt deserving particular notice, to 
make the ritual of the Church of £ngland 
popular through the medium of copper- 
plate embellishment. The title of Sturt's 
publication is as follows : ‘ The Book of 
Common Prayer, with the administration of 
the Sacrament, and other rites and cere- 
monies of the Church, according to the use 
of the Church of England, together with 
the Psalter or Psalms of David, printed as 
they are to be sung or said in Churches. 
London, engraved and printed by the per- 
mission of Mr. John Basket, printer to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, 1717, 8vo. 
Sold by Johnr Sturt, engraver, in Golden 
Lion -court, in Aldersgate- street.* This 
work was published both in medium and in 
super royal 8vo. On the reverse of the 
title-page is a portrait of George I. in 
stippling, with the Lord's Prayer, Creed, 
and Ten Commandments. Prayers for the 
King and Royal Family, and the 21st Psalm, 
running horizontally and directly across the 
physiognomy of his Majesty. These sacred 
parts of our Liturgy were perhaps never be- 
fore so unpicturesquely introduced. The 
portrait of tne Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with a dedication to their Royal Highnesses, 
signed by Sturt, then follow. Each page of 
text is surrounded by an ornamented border 
of religious ornaments, and both these and 
the text, the latter in two columns, are 
engraved upon copper. The effect is harsh 
and dazzling in the extreme, and surely 
none but the most enthusiastic devotee 
ever pret prayed to heaven from the text of 
Sturt s prayer-book. There are also scrip- 
tural subjects engraved upon copper, running 
across the page, or divided into two com- 
partments, side by side. The capital initials 
are small, and well ornamented ; at the end 
are the usual prayers for Gunpowder Trea- 
son, Charles tne Martyr, the Restoration, 
&c. &c. The copy from which this de- 
scription is taken, is on the large’ paper in 
the Althorp Library, and is elegantly bound 
in old red morocco.” Dibdin’s Bib. Decam. 


p. 116. 

Yours, &c. J. C. 


Mr. Urban 



Jan. 14. 


T opographical and genealo- 
gical works have been so nume- 
rous of late years, and are in general 

so 
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so correct, that if you have no objec- 
tion, 1 may perhaps call your attention, 
and that of the public, sometimes, to 
the occasional inaccuracy to be met 
with in the sources from which some 
of the most valuable information is de- 
rived. And 1 will begin with Dng- 
dale, a name of the first authority, 
whose talents and industry I am so far 
from under-rating, that 1 am only sur- 
prised that so few errors are to he found 
in his laborious and voluminous works. 


Douglas, hut only one sister is men* 
tioned in the Scotch Peerage, who 
married three husbands, but nqne of 
the name of Lovell. 

I see by your Magazine for Novem- 
ber, p. 450, that “Mr. Blore has suc- 
ceeded in tracing and restoring some 
very valuable specimens of ancient mo- 
numents, particularly those of the early 
Douglasses,” which may possibly lead 
to an explanation of this difficulty, un- 
less it be previously removed by some 


But as 1t4nay.be advisable, tp correct <of your heraldic Correspondents ; when 
these mom, that they may. not he co- .after all it may appear that no alliance 

i_i? . • . ...Lx. » . .1 


med into, other publications, nk is too 
frequently the case, I trust a few ecca- 
sional communications mayi**t be un- 
acceptable toyourgenealpgtcal readers. 

William* fust 'Earl Douglas, is said 
to have died in the year 1384, which I 
believe is correct. Oft this supposition, 
let ua see whether Dugdak has not 
eomimfed an error hi aaserling the 
Lord Lovell to have married one of 
his daughters, as will appear' from the 
following extracts from hit Baronage : 

“ Sir Rickard Lovell, knight, m 9th of 
Edward Ilf. ifith- Muriel his wife, had the 
custody of tl^ castles of Corff sud Purbeck, 
&c. which Muriel 'was daughter to 


whatever took place between the 
Douglas and Lovell families. 

I Having mentioned Mr. Blore, is it 
likely that any more portions of the 
elaborate and accurate History of Rut- 
land, commenced by that gentleman’s 
father, which contains a fund of genea- 
logical and heraldic information, should 
be published? In whose possession are 
the MSS. and plates ? K. W. 


Mr. Uhban, Hampstead, Jan. 10. 
i A S the residences of men of genius 
4% and talent must he always inte- 
resting to their admirers, I have sent 


Earl Dogfflftr in Scot***, by whom had a . view or a Cottage on Havcrslock Hill, 
of j Q hn de Moels, sl t uat ed on the road between London 


and Hampstead, which, if you think 
worthy, 1 should be happy to see in- 
serted in your valuable and highly in- 
teresting Magazine ; particularly as 
the original was in the course of lust 
Slimmer considerably altered. It was 
to .this house that Sir Charles Sedley 


issue Jost»e«th* wjfe 
Sic.” — pugd. Bar. vol. 1. p. 558. 

Again,— 

“John <te Moels having married Joane, 
one of the. daughters and heirs to Sir Ri- 
chard Lovell of Castle Cary, died 1 tth pf 
Edward Ifl. (13^8) leaving Muriel, the 

andleim” P.980. a * lfe of profligacy, enforced sohtuAs 

.and confinement, and here he died. 

Muriel, .then, was born in 1323 ; It was afterwards occupied by Sir Ri- 
and Joan, her mother (supposing her chard Steele, a man of much superior 
to have buqnpnly 20 pt Muriel’s birth), abilities, who came hither in 1712, as 
in 1303. Earl Douglas, to have been is supposed on account of pecuniary 
20 at birth of his daughter Muriel, cmbarsa$sipcnts, and it is probable he 
must have, been born in 1283, and wrote many of his papers in the Spec- 
therefore ipuat have been 101 years old tator ip this retirement, from which 
at the time of . his death in 1394, iaA he was often fetched by Pope and 
this upon the supposition of the.porent other members of the Kit Cat Club 
being only twenty years older than the to tjh$ Upper Flask, where their meet- 
child in each instance, which js ipry mgs were then held. The windows 
unlikely. of this house command a fine view of 

The marriage of Sir Richard Lovell London, as also of the neighbouring 


with Muriel, daughter of William, 
first Earl of Douglas, is copied by Col- 
linson in his History of Somersetshire, 
vol. II. p. 54. 

Now Sir Richard Lovell might pos- 
sibly marry a sister or aunt of Earl 
Gent, Mag. January , 1 824. 

3 


hills of Hampstead and Highgate. 
Yours, &c. S. J. C. 

Mr. Urba n, Beach-st. Deal, Jan . 1 1 

X BEG’ leave to communicate, thro’ 
the channel of your much-prized 

and 
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Good Foot-paths. — Metropolitan Courts of Requests. [Jan. 


and valuable Magazine, the usefulness 
and comfort of good Foot-paths. 

To Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others. 
A firm and good Foot-path, that will 

neither break up by the Frost , nor 

soften by the Rain, but will remain 

in all Seasons sound and secure. 

Prepare thick East Country tar, or 
American tar, that which is the 
cheapest, with a sufficient quantity of 
tine gravel (and gravel sand from the 
turnpike road, where none other can 
be had), but where near the sea shore, 
the beach foundation sand will be 
found the best; and let be made a 
wooden hoe or scraper, about 18 
inches long, and six or seven inches 
deep, with a handle like a garden- 
rake, placed in the centre, two-thirds 
towards the top of the hoard. Being 
thus prepared, having the top of the 
foot-path laid smooth, and the tar in 
pails, or the tar-barrcl on a barrow or 
truck, then pour from out the bung-hole, 
or hole made in the head thereof, a 
gallon or two, as may be judged, on 
the path, and with the wood scraper 
draw the tar over the ground, in equal 
thickness, as near ns possible, so as to 
cover the ground (do a yard or two) ; 
then put on the gravel mixed witli the 
gravel sand (out of the barrow) plenti- 
fully, to be drawn in equal thickness 
with the wooden scraper, so as to ro\er 
the tar altogether ; and when the path 
is thus made, let it remain unused for 
some time, that the materials may com- 
bine and harden, which they will do 
in dry weather very soon, say one week 
or two; the offensive smell of the tar 
will soon go off, and the path will be 
found firm and lasting. 

I have, in proof hereof, made a path 
(of those materials) in my garden 120 
feet in length; and although it has 
had so much wet in it for the last two 
months past, yet it hath become firm, 
so as to De proof against the wet, nor 
hath the frost any power on it. 

Coal tar may be used for the purpose, 
and the ground may be covered with 
this and the other materials at about 
two shillings and sixpence per square 
of 100 feet (this I have also proved) ; 
and will be found of equal firmness 
with the other, the smell excepted, 
will answer well for parish foot-paths 
to the House of Goa, and be found 
comfortable travelling, especially in 
winter. 

It may be said die Sun in- summer 


will soften it, and cause it to be dirty. 
Does the Sun dry tar on buildings ? it 
will be found to do the same on the 
ground. Tar will harden and dry, not 
having the power of the Sun. 

Where paths are well covered with 
gravel, it may be drawn aside to admit 
the tar, and serves for covering, mixed 
with the gravel sand or road sand, and 
thus saves the expense of obtaining 
more. No grass can penetrate a path 
prepared as directed, nor will it require 
any repair for many years. 

Wherever and by whomsoever this 
plan for paths may be proved and ap- 
proved, the recorn mender would lay 
no other claim for its usefulness, than 
the generosity of those gentlemen, 
which will enable him to assist the 
poor, the sick, the needy, the afflicted, 
the widow, the fatherless, the orphan, 
the friendless, and the cause of mis- 
sions for the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

P. S. The East Country tar or Ame- 
rican tar to cover the path will amount 
to about three shillings and sixpence 
per square of 100 feet. 

Yours, &c. T. Bayi.ey. 

+ 

On Metropolitan Courts of 
Requests. — No. III. 

( Continued from vol. xcm. Pait it. 
p • 49f>. 

T HE Commissioners of Courts of 
Requests generally consist of 
tradesmen, of men trained from their 
very youth to the pursuits of trade, 
whose time and whose minds are and 
have been too much occupied with 
their own personal concerns, to allow 
them 10 devote any part of their atten- 
tion to the study even of the principles 
of equity and of British Jurisprudence; 
the acquirements, therefore, which 
they can call to their assistance are, 
generally speaking, only those which 
can be derived from a general know- 
ledge of business : it cannot be denied 
that even this knowledge will fre- 
quently prove of much service to per- 
sons placed in their situation, but it 
will not compensate for the absence of 
that acquaintance with the maxims of 
the Law of Equity, without which no 
man can be properly qualified to fill 
the station of a Judge. It inay be 
urged, in reply to this objection, that 
the Juries which decide even upon 
matters of life and death, are usually 
selected from the same class of society 

to 
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to which the Commissioners of Courts 
of Requests belong : but no man who 
has any acquaintance with the Law of 
England, will be disposed to allow the 
validity of this argument; for, with one 
remarkable exception, J uries are iudges 
only of the fact, the law of each case 
is left to a more competent authority ; 
besides which, every person who fre- 
quents any of the superior Court9 of 
justice, will he convinced that Juries 
owe much of their usefulness to the 
presiding Judge. 

It cannot excite surprise that the 
decisions of these Courts arc fre- 
quently in direct opposition to the de- 
risions of the higher Courts of Justice ; 
ihat maxims of jurisprudence which 
have long been deemed almost incon- 
trovertible, are disregarded, or perhaps 
mi know' n to the Commissioners of 
Courts of Requests; nor ought the 
continual variance of decision upon 
the same points in different cases to 
cause any astonishment; ihe principles 
of equity are immutably fixed \ and if 
every case was referred to that unerr- 
ing standard, no cause of complaint 
could exist, nor would there be any 
discrepancies in the judgments of these 
Courts; hut where we are entirely 
strangers to those principles, when 
ihcir whole lives have been passed in 
pursuits which deprived them of the 
opportunity, even if they had possessed 
the desire of obtaining a knowledge of 
those principles, we may reasonably 
expect that their decisions will not 
conform to the maxims of equity, or 
agree w ith each other*. 

The different parish vestries are 
generally tile constituents of Commis- 
sioners of Courts of Requests ; and as 
these assemblies are usually under the 
dominion of party spirit, there is rea- 
son to fear that the prevailing and most 
powerful faction will rather be guided 
in their choice of Commissioners by 
the consideration whether or not^the 
proposed persons belong to their own 
arty, than by a conviction of their 
cmg well qualified, by unshaken inte- 
grity, and unquestionable ability, to 
discharge the duties of the office : this 
party spirit will of course be carried 

* The writer wishes to direct attention 
to a Letter upon this subject, which appear- 
ed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xcm. 
ii. p. 519, and which has anticipated much 
of what he intended to say upon this im- 
portant subject. 


from the vestry meeting to the Court 
of Requests, and will there exercise its 
baneful influence at the expense of 
right and justice. The persons com- 
jury are generally together 
brief a period, that party spirit, 
or the spirit of envy and dissention, 
has seldom time to erect its standard 
amongst them; but the case is very dif- 
ferent with Commissioners of Courts 
of Requests ; they are compelled to as- 
sociate together for perhaps a year, 
usually for a much longer period, and 
during this time they may continue to 
pervert justice merely from a spirit of 
opposition. Can it be expected that 
men of but very moderate education, 
of very limited attainments, and pos- 
sessed of no very extensive abilities, 
will or can discard their prejudices or 
their enmities at the entrance of the 
tribunal? will they not more probably 
bring these prejudices and these enmi- 
ties to the judgment-seat itself; and, 
perhaps, though unconscious of their 
influence, he governed by their power 
while exercising their judicial autho- 
rity? Instances have not been want- 
ing, where persons having suits in 
Courts of Requests have privately ap- 
plied to some of the Commissioners, 
who, so far from disdainfully rejecting 
such applications, have kindly pro- 
mised their assistance to the applicant; 
hut it is hardly possible to enumerate 
all the evils attending the constitution 
of Courts of Requests, even as it re- 
spects the Commissioners ; an altera- 
tion is evidently desirable, nay, abso- 
lutely necessary, if it is wished that 
justice should be impartially adminis- 
tered in these Courts. 

The power of Courts of Requests 
to enforce the payment of what they 
decide to he just, arc either by an at- 
tachment of the person or goods of the 
defendant; in the first case, they have 
power to commit for SO ffays, when 
the debt does not exceed twenty shil- 
lings, and for a proportionate period if 
the debt be of greater amount ; the 
largest period of imprisonment being 
100 days; and at the end of these re- 
spective terms of imprisonment, ihe 
defendant must be discharged, however 
improper may have been his conduct. 
As this imprisonmententirelydischarges 
the defendant from any future claim, 
it is very appropriately termed by the 
lower classes, “ paying the debt/’ and 
it i9 very frequently preferred to any 
other mode of paying the debt; simple 
detention 
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detention without labour being all that 
the Cotnmisrionfers have the power to 
direct. This mode of enforcing the 
decision* of a CouVt of Requests is very 
little regarded. The other mode of 
recovering debt, execution against the 
goods Of the defendant, is too often 
defeated by the removal or conceal- 
ment of the goods, Or by some other 
person pretending a claim to Lhc ef- 
fects, t6 disprove which would require 
an action at law; and upon the clearest 
evidence of the fraudulent concealment 
of property by a debtor, the Commis- 
sioners posstess no power of committing 
liittt to hard labour ; the only punish- 
ment tbiey can inflict is the enlarge- 
ment of the period of imprisonment 
for 0 few weeks. 

ft is too generally the practice of 
Cotnia of Requests, upon the mere re- 
quest Of the defendant, to allow the 
debt to be paid by instalments, even 
though the defendant possesses the 

Seftftftid, and to fix these instalments 
at a Very low sum : that this practice 
may sometimes be useful, is very pro- 
bable ; but that it can be necessary to 
allow it to prevail so extensively as is 
dotie at present, may very safely be 
doubted; at least the Commissioners 
ought to satisfy themselves by exami- 
nation into the circumstances of the 

a , whether there be any just title 
e indulgence requested, and not 
subject the plaintiff to further trouble, 
and compel him to wait any unneces- 
sary time for a debt which they have 
themselves declared to be just, unless 
the debtor shows that he cannot satisfy 
the demand upon him without some 
delay ? in such a case attention to his 
desire might be shown : but if he was 
not deficient in the means, but was 
seeking only how to cause trouble and 
anxiety to nis creditor, then most cer- 
tainly the indulgence sought ought to 
be withheld. The Commissioners can 
ascertain the facts only by that patient 
investigation which they have not at 
present either time or inclination to 
bestow. A Barrister. 


Mr. Urban, Exeter , Dev. 5 . 

I N the year 1674 an Englishman 
abroad wrote the “ Life of Saint 
Thomas Cantilupe, Bishop of Here- 
ford/' who flourished in the thirteenth 
century, and printed it at Gant t this 
book is duodecimo size, 364 pages, de- 


dicated to the Great Duke of Tuscany* 
I lately met with a fair copy; whe- 
ther it is possessed by any curious col- 
lector or collectors, I know not, but 
I never saw one for sale, or offered in 
booksellers’ catalogues; and it seems, 
from the Museo-Britannico-CatalogUe, 
it is not in the British Museum. — 
English books printed on the Conti- 
nent 150 years ago, are often very 
rare. It contains much originality, 
and is not deficient in entertainment. 
The title is,— “The Life and Gents of 
S. Thomas Cantilupe, Bishop of Here- 
ford, and some time before L. Chan- 
cellor of England. Extracted out of 
the authentique Records of his Ca- 
nonization ; as to the raaine part. Ano- 
nymous, Matt. Paris, Capgrave* Harps- 
feld, and others. Collected by R.S.S.l. 
At Gant. Printed by Robert Walker, 
at the Signe of the Annuntiution of 
our B. Lady, 1674.” 

Alter a long Dedication, a Table of 
twenty-five Chapters precedes the body 
of the work ; viz. 

1 . The time and circumstance of his 
birth. — 2 . Of the parents and discent 
of S. Thomas. — 3. Of his childhood 
and domestique education. — 4. His 
first studyes in Oxford. — 5 . S. Thomas 
his study of philosophy. — 6 . His study 
of the canon law at Oxford. — 7- He is 
made Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. — 8 . He is made Lord High 
Chancellor of England. — (). King 
Henry the 3 dye 9 ; his son succeeds; 
S. Thomas with license gives up his 
scale and retyres. — 10 . S. Thomas re- 
turns to Oxford, proceeds Doctour of 
Divinity; the testimony given of him. 
— 1 1 . He is made Bishop of Hereford. 
— 12 . His Retyrement and Union with 
God. — 13. Of his love to the poore. 
—14. His charity to all, and detests^ 
tion of detraction.— Id. His courage in 
defence of ecclesiasticall libertys. — 1 6 . 
His journey to Rome and entertain- 
ment there.— 17 . His returne home, 
ana death on the way. — 18. The bo- 
real! of his H. body, and returne of his 
bones into England. — 19 . The trans- 
lation of them into a more eminent 
place. — 20. The multitude of miracles 
wrought by the saint. — 21 . His ca- 
nonization, and general devotion of all 
unto him, both Prince and people, till 
this unhappy breach. — 22 . His humi- 
lity and abstinence.— 23. His discharge 
of duty towards God and his neighbour. 
— 24, His purity of body and mind.— 
25. His justice and prudence. 


At 
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At the conclusion of the life itaddtd: A child of 3 yearee old treat to play with 
“ Approbatio. other children before the Abbey rates. Jhll- 


Libellum, cttt titulus, The Life and 
Oesfs of Saint Thomas Contilupe, Bi- 
shop of Hereford , Anglicd con scrip- 
turn, a theologo mihi noto lectum, pr®- 
lo dignum censeo. Actum Gandava, 
27 Augusti, anno 1074. H. Hesius, 
Libr. Censor.’* 

The following is a specimen of the 
work, extracted fVom the Bishop* s 
Journey lo Rome : 

“ The last contest he had, and which 
cost him dearer than the rest, as going 
more against the hayre, was with the mc- 
tropolitaue John Peccham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a man of great learning and abi- 
lity, and a worthy prelate, as grave authors 
do*, testify of him. Nor is eyther be or our 
Saint to be the worse thought off for this 
theyr variance, synce good and wise men 
may be of different judgment, as to matter 
of right or fact, untill a just urapyre decide 
the controversy ; till then both the plantiff 
and defendant may inculpably by course of 
law seek theyr right. 

“ Tli is John Pcccham succeeded Robert 
Kilwarbv in the chayre of (Canterbury ; with 
whome nc enrry’d this reference, that as the 
other had bin Provintiall of the H. order of 
S. Dominick, and thence chosen to that see, 
so this of St. Francis*, both signally emi- 
nent in knowledg and vertue, both great 
lights of theyr respective bodyes. This J ohn, 
his years of government being expyrd, tra- 
velld through the Universityes of Italy to 
his great improvement, and lastly to Rome, 
where the forerunning fame having givin a 
large character of his eminent parts, he wae 
in short time made by the Pope then sit- 
ting, Auditor or Chiefe Judge of his pa- 
lace ; in which employment Tie continued, 
till, upon the promotion of Robert to his 
Cardioallsliip, he succeeded him in his Arch- 
Bishoprick. No record that t could meet 
with gives us any further account of this 
controversy, than It was ecclesiastical, and 
relating to priviledges and iimnunityes of 
private Sees, which die Arch-Bishop was 
thought to trench, nor were they peculiar 
to that of Hereford, hut jointly common to 
all that acknowledged him theyre Metropo- 
litane, yet no one besydes our Saint had the 
courage to undergoe both the labour and ex- 
penses, and hazards that were annexed to 
such an undertaking. . The cause was to he 
tryed in the Court of Rome ; for tliat end a 
journey thither was necessary, and a good 
purse to defray Its charges. 

He took his journey from England 
through Normandy, and making some stay 
m the Abbey of Lira in the diocese of Eu- 
reux, this which I am to recount happen- 
ed during that interim, nos must be omitted, 
as being a testimony of his present sanctity. 


ing into « brook which ran tberby, was 
drown’d ; the child’s parents, well known# to 
the Saint, gave him to understand the mbr 
fortune befallen them, to whome he said no 
more than these few words : The child, by 
God’s assistance, will live; and streching 
forth his hands towards the place, made 
t heron the signe of the Cross. In the 
meane while the father of the child taking 
it out of the brook, found it stark dead, foil 
of water end sand, and no signe eyther of 
life or motion remaynmg in it. (ft opened 
the mouth with a knifb, and lotting the wa- 
ter out to a great quantity ? So rnnitt no en- 
deavour he chaf’d the body, though hope- 
less of lift, before the fyre. His endeavour 
found effect; life returnd and motion ap- 
pear’d, and in a competency of time all came 
to its natural 1 pass, to the great astonish- 
ment of all present. The recovery was held 
even then miraculous; hut to whome to as- 
cribe the miracle they knew not, and to S. 
Thomas they durst not, though oven then 
venerable for his sauctity, yet his humility 
could not brook such extraovdinaryes. But 
afterwards when the fame and number of his 
wonders was divulg'd through France itselfo, 
the father of the child, before the Lords 
Commissioners, upon the Saint’s making 
the signe of the Cross, and uttering the 
aforesayd words, depos’d tliat he verily be- 
liev’d life was restor’d by his raeritts and 
intercession. 

“ He began his journey in or about the 
6’0 veare of his age, and notwithstanding 
his bodily infirmityes, arriv'd there safe and 
well; Nicolas the 4 sitting then in the 
Chayre of S. Peter. This present Pope waa 
a Frenchman by birth, who, besydes other 
great parts w her with nature had endow'd him, 
was so farr favour’d by grace, as to be emi- 
nent in sanctity of life ; in attestation wher- 
off, after death, his sepulcher was graced 
with manv miracles, the blind, lame, and 
dumb, finding there a present cure. Now, 
what wonder if one saint give another an 
honorable reception ? this is no more than 
to give vertue its due; and from whome may 
that be more justly expected then from 
Saints?” 

Old writers inform us, that Thomas 
Cantilupe was the last canonized Eng- 
lish Saint, and the reported miracles 
wrought at his tomb amounted to 425. 
He died in Tuscany, 1282. 

Yours, &c. Shirley Woolmeiu 
— ♦— 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 13. 

I SEND you the following observa- 
tions on several of your past Num- 
bers for insertion (if you Jeeni them 
worthy) in your Miscellany. E. I. C. 

* Vl*L . 
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Vol. lxxxix. ii. pp. 297, 298. 

. To the able description of the 
Church of East Meon by two of your 
Correspondents, the following account 
of the discovery of an ancient painting 
of St. Christopher, in the latter part of 
last year, extracted from a newspaper, 
will form an appropriate supplement. 

“A bricklayer, employed in some repairs 
in the interior of East Meon Church, by an 
accidental stroke of his trowel against the 
wall, displaced some of the plaster, when a 
painted head of extraordinary size was dis- 
closed to his view : on proceeding further, 
he discovered the whole-length figure of a 
giant, bearing on his shoulders a female, 
holding in one hand a ball resembliug a 
globe, while the other was held up near her 
face* The giant held in his left hand a large 
staff, or what is more probable, n spear, 
part of which is defaced. A dragon was also 
at his feet. The whole is very well exe- 
cuted, particularly the drapery.” 

There can be no doubt that this 
painting refers to the well-known le- 
gend of St. Christopher bearing our 
Saviour in the likeness of a child across 
a river. See a similar painting in vol. 
xcii. ii. p. 305. Such paintings were 
very common in antient churches *. 

Vol. xc. i. p. 584. 

The story of Sullan Mahmud, among 
the anecdotes of the Arabs, is copied 
with little variation, and that for the 
worse, from No. 99 of the Guardian, 
and is there called a Persian tale. 

Vol. xcii. i. p. 104. 

Enquiry is made respecting a por- 
trait inscribed “ Fran. Bindlos, 1655/’ 
very unsatisfactorily answered by ano- 
ther Correspondent in the same vol. 
p. 194. In Pennant’s Journey from 
Cheater (ed. 1811, p. 485), among the 
portraits in Woburn Abbey is one of 
J.,ady Bindloss, wife to Sir Francis 
Bindloss of Berwick, near Lancaster, 
and daughter to Thomas, third Lord 
Dc la Warr. Your first Correspond- 
ent's enquiry, therefore, in all proba- 
bility, applies to this lady’s husband. 

P. 405. The general resurrection 
on St. Giles’s Church-gate has, since 
my communication in the above Ma- 
gazine, been cleaned and bronzed. 
The workmanship, now divested of 
the accumulated dirt which then co- 
vered it, appears to very great perfec- 
tion. 1 beg to make some additions 
to my former observations. On a 

* See Fosbroke\ Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities. ^ 


tomb-stone, in the lower part of the 
sculpture, is the date 1687, and the 
letters A. P. 30, which were probably 
the initials and age of the sculptor; — 
who this ingenious person was, these 
particulars may perhaps enable some 
of your Correspondents to ascertain. 
The date I gave on Mr. Pennant's au- 
thority, is therefore incorrect. On the 
architrave of the Doric archway, which 
contains this curious performance, is 
cut — “ William Levcrton, architect, 
1800.” What station this sculpture 
occupied previous to that date, 1 have 
not been able to learn. 

Vol. xciii. ii. p. 446. 

Let any person who reads Mr. 
Gleig’s Letter, turn to the anecdote 
recorded in your vol. xci. i. 52, which 
shows the manner in which Bibles are 
disposed of in the East, and he cannot 
fail of having his eyes open to the cant 
and humbug of Missionary and Bible 
Societies. 

P. 50b. Viator is informed that 
the bell of St. George’s Church, South- 
wark, tolls in the morning and even- 
ing at the same periods as the Dorches- 
ter bell, and is, I think, very probably 
a relic of the Norman Couvre-ft-u. 

— ♦ — 

Declamation on the History 
of England. 

Head in Trinity College Chapel , 
June 1777- 

/I ANY of the wisest and warmest 
1-vJL assertors of equal government 
have been fond of reverting to Saxon 
annals for the origin of the English 
Constitution, and, without the warrant 
of history or tradition, ha\c considered 
the. rise of our liberties under the Nor- 
mans, as only the restoration of immu- 
nities subverted by the Conquest. 

This opinion, however, has been 
propagated by its authors, neither from 
a decided conviction on the one hand, 
nor from a blind admiration of anti- 
quity on the other; a very generous 
but mistaken motive has often render- 
ed it popular and energetic; it has 
been opposed in times of public dan- 
ger to the arguments of those enemies 
to their country, and indeed to all 
mankind, who have branded the sa- 
cred privileges wrested by our patriot 
ancestors from the first Norman 
princes, as the fruits of successful le- 
nelliou. 

But although the principle is to he 
applauded, the error cannot (and in 

this 
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ihia enlightened age) happily need not 
be defended; the rights of mankind 
can never be made to depend on the 
times of their being vindicated with 
success ; they are sacred and immuta- 
ble, — the gift of Heaven; and whe- 
ther appropriated for the first time to- 
day, or enjoyed beyond the reach of 
annals, the title to them is equally in- 
controvertible. One individual may 
forfeit his property to another from 
supineness, and usurpation may 
strengthen into right by prescription ; 
but human privileges in the gross 
cannot he so snatched away ; there is 
no statute of limitation* to bar the 
claims of Nature. Let us not there- 
fore, from a patriot zeal, involve our- 
selves in the taint evidences of proba- 
bility, but be contented to trace our 
political constitution from a source 
within the reach of moral demonstra- 
tion. There is more honour in hav- 
ing freed ourselves from tyranny, than 
in always having been free. 

We know with certainty that the 
Saxons had Parliaments, but we know 
with equal certainty that the people at 
large had no representative share in 
them $ the bulk of the nation were 
either vassals under the feudal lords, 
or nllodiif under the King’s Govern- 
ment. The first being absolute slaves 
to their masters, could not pretend to 
become political rulers; and the last 
being not even united by the feudal 
bond to the community, could have no 
suffrages in the feudal councils. 

The Saxon lords were free, but for 
that very reason there was no public 
liberty; the Government was highly 
aristocratic.il ; there was no shadow of 
that equal communion of privileges, 
founded on legislative institutions, 
which constitutes freedom upon Eng- 
lish principles ; by which all who are 
the objects of the laws, must per- 
sonally or by representation be the 
makers of the laws. This principle, 
which may be justly denominated the 
very essence of our present Govern- 
ment, neither did nor could possibly 
exist till the proud feudal chieftains. 


bending under an accidental pressure, 
were obliged to sacrifice their pride to 
necessity, and their tyranny to self- 
preservation. 

But before our enquiries can be pro- 
erly begun at the period I have fixed, 
efore 1 can exhibit the elastic force of 
freedom rebounding under the pressure 
of the most absolute government, I 
must call your attention to the genca- 
Iogy of our feudal ancestors. They is- 
sued from that Northern hive of fierce 
warriors who overran all Europe at the 
declension of the Roman empire;— 
a race of men the most extraordinary 
that ever marked and distinguished the 
state of nature; — a people who in the 
absence of every art and science, car- 
ried the seeds of future perfection in 
their national genius and characteristic, 
visible even then, ill an unconquer- 
able fortitude of mind, in an inherent 
idea of human equality, tempered with 
a voluntary submission to the most 
rigid subordination. 

The trial by jury too, was under- 
stood and revered by all the Northern 
inhabitants of Europe, when they first 
appeared among the degenerate nations 
that had lost it. Liberty, driven from 
the haunts of science and civilization, 
seems to have tied with this talisman 
to the deserts, and to have given it to 
barbarians to revenge her injuries, and 
to redeem her empire. In marking 
the process of the constitution through 
the furnace of slavery, it must nevet 
be forgotten that such were our an- 
cestors. 

When William had gained the vic- 
tory of Hastings, he marched towards 
London with his victorious Normans, 
and found (like other conquerors) an 
easy passage to the throne, when the 
prince is slain and his army defeated. 
The English proffered him the peace- 
able possession of a kingdom which he 
was in a condition to nave seized by 
force, rather choosing to sec the brows 
of a victor encircled with a crown 
than with a helmet, and wishing ra- 
ther to be governed by the sceptre than 
the sword. 


Declamation on the English Constitution . 


* There are certain limitations of time fixed by statute, in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and James I. beyond which the subject (and the King, by a later Act,) cannot apply to the 
Courts of Justice to regain the possession of landed property, to recover personal debts and 
damages, or to redress private wrougs. These Acts are called, in law pleadings, the 
Statute of Limitation. 

■f Allodii were such as held of no feudal si' peri cur celles qui ne recognissent superieur cn 
fendalite. These allodial lands were all surrendered up at the Norman Conquest, and re- 
ceived back to be held by feudal tenure, as appears by Domesday Book. 

He 
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He was therefore installed with all This plan, pursued and aggravated 
the solemnities of the Saxon corona- by his descendants, assimilated the he- 
tions, and immediately afterwards an- terogepepui bodies of which the king- 
nihilated all tliose laws which these dom was composed. Normans and 
solemnities were instituted to perpe- English, Barons and Vassals, were 
tuate. He established his own feudal obliged to unite in a common cause, 
system, the only one he understood ; Mr. de Lotme, citizen of Geneva (by 
he divided all the hinds of England in- comparing the rise of liberty in Eng- 
to knights’ fees, to be holden of him- land with the fall of it in France) has 
self by military service; and as few or so clearly and ingeniously proved that 
none of the English had any share in Magna Charta was obtained from the 
this general distribution, their estates necessity which the Barons were un- 
being forfeited from their adherence to der of forming an union with the 
Harold, and by subsequent # rebellions, people, that I shall venture to con- 
it is plain they could have no political sider it as a fact demonstrated, and 
consequence, since none but the im- shall proceed to an enquiry no less 
mediate vassals of the Crown had seats curious aud important, where he and 
in the feudal Parliaments. Could Wil- other writers have left a greater field 
liarn have been contented thus to have for originality : I mean the rise of the 
shared with his Norman Barons the English House of Commons to its pre- 
rpoils of the conquered English, and sent distinct and representative state, 
merely to have transferred nis feudal The statute of Magna Charta, so often 
empire from Normandy to Britain, the evaded and so often solemnly re-esta- 
sacred Sun of freedom had probably blished, disseminated (it must be con- 
then set upon this island never to have fessed) those great and leading maxims 
risen any more ! The Norman lords on which all the valuable privileges of 
would have established that aristocracy civil government depend. Indeed the 
which then distinguished the whole 39th chapter contains every absolute 
feudal world ; and when afterwards, right for the security of which men 
by the natural progression of that sin- enter into the relative obligations of 
gular system, when by the inevitable society. But privileges thus gained, 
•operation <of escheats and forfeitures, and only maintained by the sword, 
the Crown must have attracted all cannot be called a constitution ; after 
that property originally issued from it; bearing a summer’s blossom, they may 
when the Barons themselves must have perish as they grew, in the field of 
dropped like falling stars into the cen- battle. Of little consequence are even 
ire of power and aristocracy, and been the most solemn charters confirmed by 
swallowed up in monarchy^ the people, legislative ratifications, if they who 
already trained to subjection, without are the objects of them do not compose 
rights and without even similar griev- part of that power without whose con- 
anoes to unite them, would have been sent they cannot be repealed. If they 
an easy prey to the Prince in the meri- have no peaceable way of preventing 
dian of his authority and despotism, their infringement, nor any opportu- 
Enoircled with a standing army, he nity of vindicating their claims till 
would have scattered terror through a they have lost the benefit of possession, 
nation of slaves. _ liberty in this state is not an ityhe- 

Happily for us, William’s views ex- ritance; it is little better than an aim* 
tended with his dominion 1 he foigot from an indulgent or a cautious admi- 
that his Barons (who were not bound nistration. 

by their tenures to leave their own It remains, therefore, to shew by 
country) had followed him rather as what steps the people of England, 
companions in enterprize than as vas- without being drawn forth into per- 
sals : he confided in a standing army of sonal action, were enabled to act with 
mercenaries which he recruited on the more than personal force ; in what 
eantiaent, riveted even on his own manner they acquired a political scale 
Normans the worst feudal severities, in -which they could deposit the privi- 
and before the end of his reign the leges thus bravely and fortunately ac- 
Euglish saw the oppressors themselves qiured, and into which eveiy future 
among the number of the oppressed. accumulation of power, flowing from 

m It was not till the 19 th year of tlie Conqueror's reign, that the feudal system was 
generally introduced into Engkmd. 

the 
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theincrbase of prbperty and the thriv- 
ing arts of peafce, might silently and 
Imperceptibly fall, bringing down the 
scale without convulsing tne balance. 
And here those historians must be fol- 
lowed with caution', who have made 
this new order in the state to start up 
at the nod of Montfort or Edward. 
Neglecting operations of the feudal 
system, as thinking them perhaps more 
the province of the lawyer than the 
historian, they have mistaken the effect 
for the cause, and have ascribed this 
memorable event to a sudden political 
necessity, which was in reality pre- 
pared and ripened by a slow and uni- 
form progresson. This truth may be 
easily illustrated. 

Tne Law of Edward the First* still 
remains on the records of Parliament, 
by which the Crown and the Barons, 
in order to preserve for ever their feudal 
rights, restrained the creation of any 
new superiorities. By this act the 
people were allowed to dispose of their 
estates, but the original tenure was 
made to follow the land through all 
its alienations ; consequently, when 
the King’s vassal divided his property 
by 9cale into smaller baronies, the 
purchaser had from thenceforth no 
feudal connection with the seller, but 
held immediately of the King, accord- 
ing to the ancient tenure of the land ; 
ana if these nurchasers alienated to 
others, the Irinas so purchased, still of 
tenure, continued and remained in the 
Crown. 

(To he continued.) 


Archbishop Whitgift’s Hospital 
at Croydon, founded Anno 
D'ni iGoo. 

T HE principal front, on the West, 
remains as in the print engraved 
in 1755 (published in Queen Eliza- 


beth's* Progresses), with tfie exception 
of the rfembval of the clock,' which 
* projected into the street, and the bell 
turret over it on the roof. 

Over, the entrance in the centre of 
the building, is inscribed, “ Qix i dat 
pauperi non indigebit.” The arift* of 
the ArchbishoprTck of Canterbury, 
surmounted by the mitre, are also 
over the gate. 

The Building surrounds a small 
quadrangle, converted by the poor 
brethren into a garden ; in the centre 
stands a pump for their' use, and in 
the North-west angle a sun-dial, with 
the face glazed. Over an arched door 
on the opposite side of the court, js an 
inscription, denoting the date of the 
last repair, “ restored 1817, Francis 
Walters, Warden.” This door leads 
to the hall on the left hand, which is 
small and low (about 28 feet by 18, by 
guess). The large fire-place contains 
the dogs for burning wood ; and the 
small windows, four in number, are 
decorated with fragments of painted 
glass. The royal arms (probably those 
of Queen Elizabeth) witnin the garter, 
mutilated, a crown, portions of the 
founder’s motto, swags of flowers, &c. 
One small coat remains complete ; it is 
placed between two caryatides, the fa- 
vourite ornament of the time, and may 
be blazoned quarterly, 1st Argent, a 
fess engrailed between six billets Gules ; 
2nd, Argent, a mullet pierced Sable ; 
3d, Azure, a fess dancetn? Ermine ; 
4th, Argent, a chevron purpure be- 
tween three perukes proper. Edwardus 
Aylworth, anno 16Q8. The hall con- 
tains a large table aud benches. The 
table is of oak, of contemporary work- 
manship, and on the upper frame is 
inscribed the name of the donor, who 
gave it 11 to the poorc for ever.” On 
tne table was placed a folio bible in a 
wooden cover, richly ornamented with 


* Stat. 1 8 Edw. I. chap. 1 . commonly called Quia emptores ten-arum. The great Barons 
were very pressing to have this law passed ; that the lands they had pold before the Act 
mfighA not be subinfued, but might return to themselves by escheat on failure of heirs, or by 
forfeiture in 1 case of felony. But they did not foresee that the multiplication of tlieir own 
order would in the end annihilate its consequences, and raise up a new order in the state. 
Indeed, the tenancies in capite were. multiplying fast before this Act ; for when a large 
barony escheated, or was forfeited to the tWwn, it was generally divided and granted to 
more than one, and frequently these baronies descended to several females, who inherited 
as co-parteners. It was in consequence pf this multiplication of tenure in capite , that the 
smaller Barons were summoned per vicecomites , and not sigillatim, like the greater ones, as 
early as the reign of John, their numbers being too great to address writs to them all. 
But this multiplication would probably never have produced a genuine House of Commons, 
without the operation of this Act, as will apf ear by and by, from the comparison between 
thd English and Scotch parliaments. 

Gent. Mag. January , 1824. clasps, 

4 
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clasps, bosses, &c, such as are seldom 
seen. It had been repaired (but indif- 
ferently) at the expence of John Lett, 
of Lambeth, in 1817* a 

The brethren, thirty in number, 
dine in this hall three times ^in the 
year. 

The entrance to the Chapel is in 
the South-east corner of theauadrangle. 

The Chapel is small and very neat. 
The East window, from a tablet over 
it on the exterior, appears to have been 
put up by the Archbishop of York. 

“ Ebora Censis 
Hanc Fenestra* 

Fieri Fecit 
1597.** 

In the centre of the window is a 
small coat, with the arms of the Arch- 
bishoprick of Canterbury, impaling 
Whitgift; viz. Argent, on acrossfieury 
Sable five bezants; this has been re- 
versed by the gtazier, and the arms of 
Whitgift placed on the dexter instead 
of the sinister side. On the space on 
each side the window hangs a tablet 
framed, containing commendatory 
verses in honour of the founder. In 
the middle, on the North side, hangs 
a large painting, having in the centre 
the arms as before; viz. Archbishop 
of Canterbury impaling Whitgift, with 
the motto “ Vincit qui patitur,” and 
surrounded by ornamented compart- 
ments, containing select sentences in 
Latin; at the top are theinitials“ J. W.” 
united by a knot, and dated 1600 . On 
the side of this, nearest the window, is 
the portrait of a lady who is dressed in 
blacK, with a high crowned hat and 
a ruff, holding in her hand a closed 
book: the picture is dated in the upper 
corner, “ An. D*n. 1616 , aetatis sua; 
38." This, says Mr. Bray, is one of 
the Archbishop*s daughters. 

On the other side of the ornamental 
tablet, and nearest the door, hangs an 
emblematical figure of a skeleton, but 
so obscured by age that its reference is 
not very evident. 

The West end of the Chapel is oc- 
cupied by a fine portrait of the founder, 
Archbishop Whitgift ; he is represent- 
ed standing at a table, on which an 
open bible held in his hand rests, on 
the table is placed another book clasp- 
ed, a bell, a watch, a seal, also his 
inkstand containing his knife, pens, 
&c. the whole of these utensils are 
curious and well painted, a 9 is the 
figure of the Archbishop. In the 
back ground is a shelf with books on 
it. Over this portrait are the arms, as 


in the window, with the motto, and 
on the frame is a Latin inscription *. 

Two small windows are on the 
South side of this Chapel, and between 
them hangs a painting of the Ten 
Commandments, with the figures of 
Moses and Aaron. 

The apartments of the poor brethren 
are of good and convenient size ; their 
situation, it appears, has lately been 
much improved ; for in the entrance to 
the hall is a list of estates belonging to 
the hospital, with their former rents 
contrasted with their increased pro- 
duce; this was printed in 1817 ; and 
in 1813 a pamphlet was printed, en- 
titled, “an Account of theProceedings 
and Evidence on a Writ of Enquiry 
executed before the Sheriffs of Mid- 
dlesex and a Jury, on the first day of 
November 1813, to ascertain the Da- 
mages due from the Rev. John Rose, 
D.D. unto the Warden and Poor of 
the Hospital of the Holy Trinity in 
Croydon,” which pamphlet explains 
some of the abuses to which the cha- 
rity has been liable. 

Archbishop Whitgift is buried under 
a sumptuous monument in the South 
aile of Croydon Church. The tomb is 
remarkable as the exact counterpart of 
that of Archbishop Grindall his prede- 
cessor, who lies interred near the altar 
in the same Church. Both monuments 
very nearly resemble that of John Lord 
Russell at Westminster, with the ex- 
ception of the figure. T. M. 


Mr. Urbaw, Jan. 12. 

W HAT I predicted some months 
ago in my letter (xcm. ii. 222 ), 
has unfortunately come to pass ; and the 
recent bloodshed in Demerara may be 
attributed to the intemperate inter- 
ference of certain persons in this coun- 
try, whose motives, if laudable, have 
been pressed by mistaken zeal, and 
the measures so misdirected as in a 
great degree to defeat their own in- 
tentions. 

I am in no way an advocate for 
slavery, but, on the contrary, am 
anxious for the total extinction of that 
abominable traffick. 1 would recom- 
mend the enforcing of still severer 
punishment on those who are detected 
in trading in this inhuman and unna- 
tural manner ; and it would be but 
justice that the Captain and crew of 
every vessel found with slaves on 
board, should .have a taste of the 


* See Manning and Bray, II. 55S. 

sweets 
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sweets of slavery, by working on the 
plantations for seven or fourteen years, 
according to their rank or degree on 
board of the ships in which they have 
acted ; by enforcing this in the most 
rigid manner, the importation of slaves 
into the islands would soon terminate. 

The present enactments have had 
the salutary effect of making the plan- 
ters, at least, more alive to their own 
interests, by giving greater attention to 
the comforts and lives of their present 
stock of slaves ; and I again repeat, 
that the hardship? and privations en- 
dured by these unfortunate beings, is 
not half so severe as that suffered by 
nine-tenths of our fellow subjects — the 
peasantry of Ireland. 

The planters in the West Indies 
might, however, by the interference of 
the Legislature, have a more orderly 
and valuable description of slaves, 
were the mode practised in the Spanish 
Islands to be adopted in ours. In the 
Spanish Islands a slave may claim his 
freedom at a fixed price, and which, in 
a series of years they are enabled to 
effect, by industry and hard work on 
the holidays which are allotted them 
generally throughout the West Indies ; 
but which holidays in our West India 
islands are passed in dancing, whore- 
dom, and dissipation of every kind. 
You may easily conceive what a very 
desirable change such an enactmeut 
would have on the habits and morals 
of this unfortunate race. 

But whilst an Association send Mis- 
sionaries to preach rebellion, and whilst 
proclamations are every where placar- 
ded, that tend to raise hopes that never 
can be realized — what can be engen- 
dered by such means, hut mutiny and 
bloodshed among the slaves, and dis- 
affection to Government in the bulk 
of their masters? — than whom a more 
loyal body cannot be produced. In 
every emergency they have proved 
themselves such ; but when total de- 
struction and beggary stare them in 
the face, is it surprising that they 
should falter in their allegiance,— that 
they should prove dissatisfied, ,fmd 
enter into meetings and associations to 
avert their impending ruin? Let it he 
recollected that the balance in trade 
betwixt the two countries leaves seven 
millions in favour of England ; and 
that upwards of 20,000 of our sailors 
(the main strength of this country) 
find constant employment in the West 
India trade! Sica. 


Mr. Urban, Jan. 13. 

\7 OUR Correspondent, P.V^. (xciii. 

X ii. 485) has given a decided opinion 
on the impropriety of receiving Circum- 
stantial Evidence in any case, even of 
murder. He is very strong in his ob- 
jections, although tnese objections are 
not only very questionable, but, in my 
judgment, open to refutation by the 
merest Tyro in argument. In the first 
place, it is hardly possible to have any 
other evidence in cases of murder; men 
do not usually associate in herds to 
commit this crime, or perpetrate it in 
the face of day, in the market-place, or 
in the senate-house t sometimes, in- 
deed, they have done 90 ; but it is a 
rare occurrence, and the culprit who 
is so hardy in his act, is generally found 
to be some poor maniac, or some sim- 
ple idiot. 

That the laws shdiild he guarded in 
execution by the most jealous care of 
the subject’s interests, is a position 
which 110 Englishman will gainsay; 
but that because a law is not perfect, 
and may in a single instance he per- 
verted to sanction or excuse an act of 
injustice, by the curious contrivances 
and ingenious sophistry of able and 
tricksome advocates, it should therefore 
be abrogated, is to argue upon the pos- 
sibility of the existence of such asystem 
of ethics and jurisprudence combined, 
as never was, nor ever will he found 
but in the fancies of speculative phi- 
lanthropists, or in tnc conjectural 
theories of Utopian philosophers. 

As a Judge or a Juryman, although 
acquitted in conscience, it would grieve 
my heart to know that an innocent 
person may have been wrongfully con- 
victed by my judgment, whether upon 
direct or circumstantial evidence. But 
such is the wisdom, and such the par- 
tiality both of the Judge and the Jury, 
which always iticline to the side of 
mercy, that not only are the rights of 
the innocent, hut the presumed rights 
of the guilty, held inviolably sacred ; so 
that it is nearly impossible that in any 
great question of life or death, any in- 
dividual injury can he sustained ; the 
cause of public morals may be wronged ; 
but, for one innocent person unjustly 
convicted, it is probable ten thousand 
criminals escape merited condemna- 
tion ; and so perhaps it should he. I 
would not have it otherwise. But your 
Correspondent errs greatly in supposing 
that convictions on Circumstantial Evi- 
dence 
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dence arc blots upon the fair escutcheon 
of our Jurisprudence, indeed 1 "be- 
lieve it is considered by those ,b?st able 
to' come to’ a wise conclusion on die 
subject, that, generally speaking. Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence is more satisfac- 
tory fat the elucidation of tjmtn, than 
the tesu^nony of the senses ; and that a 
fact, especially that of murder, is more 
likely to be proved by the natural coin- 
cidence of ' circumstances, the .neces- 
sary inductions of reason, and the re- 
lative nature of effect and cause, than 
by the mere assertion, although upon 
hath, of persons who, from the nature 
.5/ the transaction, and their own pri- 
vity or Consent to it, may have been 
deprived of .the power of speak i ng to the 
feet with a clear apprehension and un- 
prejudiced judgment. For myself I 
nave little hesitation in confessing, that 
in many cases, I had rather come to a 
conclusion and fqfin my opinion upon 
d circumstantial recapitulation and co- 
incidence of facts, than upon the itn- 
tnecliate evidence of my own senses. 
For instance, in a case where some 
fellow-creature may have been deprived 
of life in my presence, such would 
necessarily be tne horror of the mo- 
ment, ana such the confusion of ideas 
likely to supervene, that it might be 
impossible tor me to declare with po- 
sitive certainty with whom the provo- 
cation arose, or under what circum- 
stances the blow was given, to occasion 
the fatal consequences, whether in self- 
defence or with malice aforethought ; 
in one case constituting justifiable ho- 
micide, or man-slaughter only ; in the 
other, that most foul and damnable 
crime of murder. But let these things 
pass for the present. W hat is the al- 
ternative proposed ? In all cases where 
circumstantial evidence alone can be 
had, if that be strong and satisfactory, 
that is, if it leave nb doubt of the pri- 
soner’s guilt i (and unless such be the 
effect of evidence upon the mind of the 
Jury" no prisoner can be justly convict- 
ed,) your Correspondent P. W. says, 
-—transport forliie. Here I shall briefly 
say, that transportation^ even for life, 
under the present regulations of Govern- 
ment, is nine times out of ten, and I 
verily believe my calculation is just, ra- 
ther a bonus than a penalty on crime : 
and I will state to you a case, amongst 
many others, within my knowledge, 
to prbvc this seemingly' strange asser- 
tion. 

' I. S. was employed as a watchman 


jjn my bwn KU^ah, apd^ch ,was t£e 
confidence placed ; m hun, that many 
pf the respectable inhabitants gave him 
master-keys of their premises, that be 
might enter at all times of the night, 
to call the hour beneath .their yvindows, 
and to protect their families and pro- 
perty. Suspicion, however, did not 
sleep so sound but that many doubted 
his integrity. A burglary of consider- 
able extent was at last committed, and 
after very diligent investigation, was 
brought home to him most unequivo- 
cally*. He was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to die. Secret interest was, 
however, most improperly and most 
unjustly made to save his life ; the sen- 
tence of death, under an undue and ill- 
advised .influence, was commuted for 
a milder . punishment, and he was 
transported to New Holland. Warm 
recommendations from his friends in 
power placed him as chief gardener at 
the Government-house, and he is bet- 
ter off, better fed, better clad, and 
better paid, than his honest neighbpurs 
arc at home, who labour to earn their 
bread uprightly, with a fair character 
and unblemished reputation ; but even 
here the tide of favour has not ebbed ; 
it flows in the same direction, carries 
him on to happiness, and very possibly 
tp fortune and to High honours. For 
I speak it with mingled regret and 
shame, the country has been taxed to 
send out to this most infamous villain 
a wife and two children : true, they 
were living in some sort on parish 
alms; but the expence of their trans- 
portation to be borne by the public 
purse, and the kindness shewn to such 
a miscreant, may not he justified by 
such considerations; and I am war- 
ranted in saying, that this, amongst 
others, is a proof that transportation 
for life is not so much a punishment 
as it is a reward for the blackest crimes 
— ingratitude and dishonesty of the 
foulest character. But for a while we 
will presume the transportation medi- 
tated by your Correspondent, and to be 
awarded to murderers convicted on cir T 
cuinstantial evidence only, to be of a 
different description ; let it involve all 
the hardships of exile, and even of sla- 
veiy ■ this will only strengthen my 
argument; for I am certain the innocent 
convict would prefer death at home to 
a degraded existence in a foreign land, 
burthened with shame, and subjected 
to the imputation of presumed guilt, 
with the poor chance of some future 

arrest 


.have ipwtaed 

feinted m the arms of .the attendant. 
Upon recovering, the wretched culprit 
recapitulated some circumstances at- 
tending the robbery, which confirmed 
Sir H-’s conviction of this painful and 
distressing feet. He retired immedi- 
ately to hw home, ahut out the world, 
and .never left his chamber till he died 
of a broken heart. 

With this .narrative X close ray argu- 
ment, and leave the comparative vali- 
dity, the justice and the propriety of 
receiving under reasonable restraint, di- 
rect or circumstantial evidence, as the 
case may be, to the further considera- 
tion of your Correspondent P. W. and 
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arrest of judgment and aesto$ation { to 

^ Bui your correspondent has ^kted 
an anecdote extremely weu, in good 
keeping with his subject, and 1 con- 
fess not a little in point ; hut allow me 
to tell him cue story is good until 
another is told, and that “ audi alteram 
partem” is uniformly admitted a sea- 
sonahle maxim with all sober-minded 
philosophers. 1 too will now state a 
case which happened, I may say, with- 
in my own knowledge, although I wap 
a boy at the time t and it will as lustly 
impugn the validity of direct evidence, 
as thSt of your friend P. W. does the 
justice of receiving circumstantial proof, 
aud X do assure you roost solemnly 1 
have not coined it for my purpose. 

Sir H. D. many years since was rob- 
bed on the highway at no great dis- 
tance frpm his own house.; the hue 
and cry was immediately raised, and 
servants sent in every direction the 
country round in pursuit of the robber. 

A person under very suspicious circum- 
stances was apprehended hard by : he 
answered very clearjy the description 
given of the offender, and there was 
found upon him a sum of money corres- 
ponding very nearly, or exactly, with 
that taken from Sir H . When before the 
Magistrate, and purposely surrounded 
by a crowd, he was immediately re- 
cognised by Sir H. and his identity 
positively sworn to, as the person by 
whom, and by whom alone, the rob- 
bery was committed. He could ) 8 1V ^. 
no satisfactory account of himself j of 
his occupation at the time, or of the 
means by which he had acquired and 
possessed so large a sum of money, 
large as it necessarily seemed, when 
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to the good sense of your readers in ge- 
neral. UjMJfipiCW. 

Mr.UaBAN, Gray’s In*, Jan. 14. 

I N reading your Magazine of Decem- 
ber last, page 486, ray attention was 
attracted by a letter signed P. W . con- 
taining remarks on Circumstantial Evi- 
dence. Whether it was meant to have 
any bearing upon the case of murder then 
about to be tried at Hertford, the wri- 
ter best knows; but X fully agree with 
him in the fallacy of Circumstantial 
Evidence ; though I do not in its total 
exclusion ; for if it were not on some 
occasions admitted, many crimes would 
be committed with impunity. But 
such cases should form exceptions ra- 
ther than a rule. To give an instance 
within my own knowledge of the dan- 
ger of allowing probability to pass for 
proof, I beg leave to communicate to 
you an instance stronger, in my opi- 
nion, than that given by your corres- 
pondent P. W. of the danger of rely- 
W as it necessarily seemeu, «.«=.. mg too much on circumstances. I 
found in the pocket of a labouring have often thought it ought to he per- 
Sr and sucUe profested himscFf manendy recorded as ,t certamly w.il 
IX He was committed, tried, con- be if msertd 1 in the page, of the Gen- 

y " RfteenyraTafwr this, a convict in A^ut forty-five years ago, when 1 
*itteen years ai e v i j ^ a _ was in my clerkship, a young man, 

named Coffey, then a clerk in the of- 
fice with me, who, was, I think, a rela- 
tion, certainly an acquaintance of Mr. 
D. O’Bryen of Craveri-street (one of 
the founders of the Benevolent Society 
of St. Patrick, and a constant promoter 
of that charity,) lost a hat. At that 
time, Mr. Urban knows, every body, 
except Quakers, and even some of that 
plain-dressing body, wore cocked hats ; 
and as great taste was then deemed re- 

* *. ... .ff a l.ianinllaP (liaUrLm. 
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Newgate, under sentence of death, a- 
mongst many other matters confessed 
that he was the man for whom another 
had innocently suffered ; for that fie 
had committed the robbeiy on Sir n. 
for which that other had been con- 
demnedand hanged- The circumstance 
became the subject of very general con- 
versation, and Sir fl. was induced to 
visit the prison to admit or deny the 
man’s identity. In the moment that 

Swd in' aRony < r < ’GoodGod 1 then* I griste w~efoff a triangular head-co- 
&& Lithe gieate. criminal; I vering. as there is now m a round one. 
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insomuch that a French hatter, living 
in St. James'sor Bond-street, published 
advertisements and hand-bills, headed, 
t( Cocking of Hats. " Coffey was some- 
what of a buck, and he was furnished 
with one of the Frenchman’s hats. 
He was in the habit of calling on a 
friend who had apartments in Bow- 
street, and there, in one of his visits, he 
missed his fashionable hat, which was 
not to be found, though a very diligent 
search was made for it. Every body 
belonging to the house being above 
suspicion, it fell upon a journeyman 
barrier, who sometimes came there to 
dress a lodger. In two or three days 
afterwards, Coffey had occasion to seek 
shelter from a shower of rain in a gate- 
way, and there from the same Cause 
stood a hair-dresser. Coffey, who had 
a keen and observant eye, thought he 
espied his lost hat upon the barber, and 
looked at him so often and so earnestly 
that the tonsor, as if conscious of guilt, 
addressed Coffey to this effect. “ Sir, 
you look at me as if you had some par- 
ticular reason for doing so, and I fancy 
I know why ; 1 think you are looking 
at my hat.'* Coffey said, he was. “ I 
confess the hat is not my own. A few 
night 9 ago I was at a hop near Golden- 
square; somebody took my hat, and 
this that I have on was left in the 
room of it." Coffey desiring to exa- 
mine it, and the hat being put into his 
hands, he saw the Frenchman’s name 
in it as the maker. He found, more- 
over, that it fitted him, and he was 
perfectly satisfied of its being hiB lost 
hat, though a little the worse for the 
barbers powder and pomatum. He 
therefore claimed it as his property. 
The hairdresser readily admitted the 
claim, but said he was going to dress 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
ana it would have a very awkward ap- 
pearance if he went bareheaded ; he 
therefore begged of Coffey to allow 
him the use of the hat until he reached 
home, promising faithfully to send it 
in the course of the day, and at the 
same time giving his address. Coffey, 
who was good-natured, complied with 
the request, and the barber fulfilled 
his promise. Coffey was not a little 
pleased at the recovery of the hat, 
though he had strong doubts of the 
hairdresser's tale. — Now comes the 
wonderful part of the story. The next 
day, or the day following, Coffey's own 
hat was found where he had lost it. 

I saw the two hats, and there was cer- 


tainly a strong resemblance in the 
shape of each, but Coffey’s hat was 
newer and of superior quality to that 
of the barber, to whom it was sent, to 
his very great surprise. 

Had this discovery not been made, 
Coffey would have remained firmly 
convinced that the strange hat (as it 
may be called) belonged to him, and 
would conscientiously have sworn it 
if necessary. 

Here then we have a most striking 
and remarkable instance of the falli- 
bility of circumstances. But for all 
that, there have been, and constantly 
will be, cases where such evidence 
can alone be produced. For instance, 
suppose the case mentioned, I think, 
by Lord Chief Justice Hale, of two 
persons, A and B, being seen going 
into an empty house, B coming out 
with a bloody weapon, and A imme- 
diately afterwards found killed, with 
many wounds on his body; can there 
be a doubt of his having been murder- 
ed by B ? — Other instances of two per- 
sons seen together, one found dead and 
much wounded, and his property and 
a deadly instrument found on the sur- 
vivor, for which he could give no pro- 
bable account. Add to this, that in 
nine cases in ten, the convicted parties 
have at the approach of death confess- 
ed their guilt. If cases have happened, 
as doubtless there have, where inno- 
cent persons have suffered on circum- 
stantial evidence, have there not also 
been cases where parties condemned 
on positive evidence have been after- 
wards proved guiltless? And as to 
dying protestations of innocence, are 
there not frequent instances of persons 
solemnly denying their guilt, though 
convicted of the offence on the strong- 
est and most satisfactory positive proofs? 
In short, I am convinced, in common 
with numbers who are far my superiors 
in knowledge and experience, that if 
positive testimony were in all cases re- 
quired, in order to the conviction of a 
malefactor, murder, in all its degrees, 
from parricide downwards, and many 
other most atrocious crimes, would be 
encouraged, and consequently multi- 
plied. This consideration ought to 
make us pause. J. P. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 1. 

A FEW extracts from the “ Topo- 
grapher," containing a Descrip- 
tion of Eartham, once the residence of 
a late amiable and elegant Poet (whose 

Auto- 
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Auto-biography is now before the pub- 
lick), written about 179 O by a conge- 
nial pen *, may perhaps be acceptable 
to your numerous readers. 

“Eartham is a small pleasant village 
situate about eight miles North-east of 
Chichester, in the hundred of Box, 
and Stock bridge. The lordship be- 
longed formerly to the antient family 
of Kemp, whose fine old mansion is at 
Slindon, about a mile beyond. 

<* But what renders this place an ob- 
ject of our attention is, its being the re- 
sidence of the poet, Wm. Hay ley, esq. 
whose father bought the house and 
estate here when he lived at Chiches- 
ter, for a hunting seat. On the out- 
side it is irregular, being built part of 
stone, and part stuccoed ; but within 
are some good rooms. About six years 
ago Mr. Hayley added a part to the 
South with an arcade, and an excellent 
library over it, 24 feet by 33. 

“ Before the North entrance is a neat 
lawn, well decorated with shrubs, at 
the end of which is a pleasant circular 
green-house of rough flint work, inter- 
mixed with brick ; and at a short dis- 
tance from this stands the little spire 
church. 

“This delightful retirement is situat- 
ed on the side of a hill, commanding 
a pleasant view of Chichester, Post- 
Down hill, near Portsmouth, the sea, 
the Isle of Wight, &c. The beautiful 
walks made about 1() years, we now 
wandered along; and first the lower 
walk to the West, at the end of which 
you have a picturesque view back upon 
the house and little spire church. 

“ Turning Northward we came to 
an oval grotto, formed of rough wood, 
flint, and moss. This is called the 
entrance into Otway’s Walk; a beau- 
tiful close shade of a gentle curve, and 
exquisitely designed for the meditations 
of a poet. At the end of this is ano- 
ther small grotto. 

“ Returning from hence we ascend a 
little to the right to an octagonal al- 
cove ;n the wood for the purpose of 
tea-drinking, &c. Pass from hence 
through a higher serpentine walk with 
various shades and seats ; at the end of 
which is another seat, commanding a 
fine open view of the prospect before- 
mentioned. 

“ Across the open hill to the North 
runs from hence a pleasant terrace 
walk. We now saw tne riding-house 
ad joining, which has not been used 

* Rev. Stebbing Shaw, author of “ His- 
tory of Staffordshire.** 


some years. Out of this, at one end, 
is just finished an excellent painting- 
room for the use of the celebrated 
Romney, who spends much time here 
in the summer. We next passed 
through a lovely shade of filberts, and 
ascended to the mount, which gives a 
full view around. To the East Lord 
Newburgh’s white house, embosomed 
in venerable oaks, is a charming ob- 
ject, and the hills towards the North, 
nobly crowned with wood, are a fine 
back-ground to the scene. In the same 
direction are two other elevated walks, 
one of gravel, and the other grass, with 
several seats and romantic alcoves. 
Descending from hence through ano- 
ther serpentine to the house, we had a 
charming peep into the verdant valley, 
skirted with the wood before-men- 
tioned. 

“ We now took leave of these de- 
lightful walks, and inspected the small 
old parish church, which is very small, 
and out of repair ; but the chancel is 
neat ; and contains, among others, the 
following inscription : 

“ Juxta hoc inarmor requiescit, 
cum filio infante, 

Thomas Hayley, Armiger, 
vir liber&lis admodum, et benevolus : 
bis, quos in vita fidissiine colebat, 
in sepulchro iterum conjunct* est 
Maria Hayley, 

uxor inculpabilis, parens amantissima. 

Hoc qualccunque Monument um 
Patri, 

quem par vu I us amisit, 
et Matri, 
quae vidua, 

infan tibus solicit^ semper invigilans, 
Xriusque parentis officio fiingebatur, 
Filius consccravit ; 

Filius, quem solum ilia superstitem 
visceribus tot is, animoque complexa fovobat. 

M.DCC.LXXV." 

“The following lines on a head- 
stone in the church-yard were, no 
doubt, written by the elegant Poet. 
“To 

William Bryant, 

Clerk of this parish, aged 91, 
and 

Ann, his wife, aged 92, 
this stone 

was raised by the contribution 
of their children and grand -children, 
1779. 

By sportive youth, and busy manhood blest. 
Here, thou meek father of our village, rest ! 
If length of days in toilsome duties spent, 
With cheerful honesty, and mild content 5 
If age endur'd with firm and patient mind ; 

If lire with willing piety resigned; 


If 
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If these mn amain proofs ofhumtfa Worth, E*et 1 pride shell re nfr&tb die humble sod. 

Which, dear to Hea* r n, demands the praise That nolds a Christian worthy of his God." 
of earth; Yours, &c. M. Greek. 
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SURREY. 

“ Come, gentle wanderer ! sit and rest, 

No more the winding maze pursue j 

Art thou of solitude in quest $ 

Pause here*, and take a solemn view. 

“ Behold this spirit-calming vale ; 

Here stillness reigns — 'tie stillness all ; 

Unless is heard some waTbling tale. 

Or distant sound of water-mil. 

“ The letter'd stone, the Gothic gate ; 

The hermit's long forsaken cell. 

Warns thee of thy approaching fate : 

O ! fear to die ! not living well !" 

M. Knowles, 1782. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

Boundaries, North, Middlesex, from which it is parted bv the Thames, and a 
small part of Bucks : East, Kent : South, Sussex : West, Berkshire and 
Hampshire. 

Greatest length, 2 6 ,* greatest breadth , 38 ; square 811 miles. 

Province , Canterbury $ Diocese , Winchester ; Croydon, a pecnliar to the Abp. ; 
Circuit, Hbine. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants , Segontiaci. 

Roman Province , Britannia Prima. Stations, Woodcote, near Croydon, is sup- 
posed to have been the Noviogamus of Antonine, but see vol. lxxxvii. ii. p. 
213 ; Walton-on-the-hill (probably). 

Saxon Heptarchy , South sex. 

Antiquities . Roman Encampments of Anatie Bury; Bottle-hill, Warlingham ; 
Cqstla-hill, Hascomb beach (small) * Chelsham (oblong and single ditched) ; 
Holmbury-rhill, -Ocklev (of irregular construction) ; Lad lands ; Oatlands ; 
Southwark, St. George’s Fields: Walton-on-Thames (where CaeSar encamped 
previously to his crossing the Thames at Coway Stakes). Roman Temple on 
Blaokheath, in the parish of Albury. Saxon Encampment , Bensbury, at Wim- 
bledon (erected 568). Danish Encampment on Waf-Coppice-htll, Cater ham. 

There are Camps on Betchwbrth-hill (with a bank and ditch) ; on Old- 
bury-hill, Chertseyi and one also on a common at Effingham (the origin 
of which it is impossible to determine). Abbeys of Bermondsey (formerly 
a priory, created an abbey by Boniface IX. in 1399) ; Chertsey (founded in 
666 by Frithwald, Governor of Surrey); Mdrton (founded 1116 bv Gilbert 
Norman, Sheriff of Surrey, first built with stone in 1130) ; and Waverley 
(founded in 1128 by Wm. Giffard, Bp. of Winchester). Prioties of Ber- 
mondsey (founded by Aylwin Child, citizen of London in 1082; afterwards 
an abbey i Esher (founded by Robt. de Watevile* temp. Hen. II.); Guild- 
ford (founded by Eleanor, Queen of Hen. III.) ; I>ambeth (founded by Abp. 
Baldwin in 'the 12th century) i Newark (founded temp. Ric. I. by Ruald de 
Calva, and Beatrix de Sandes, his wife) ; Reigate (founded by Wm. de War- 
ren, Earl of Surrey, who died in 1240) ; SbtrfnWARK (founded by one Mary, 
the owner of a terry across the Thames, before the building of London 


* Box-hill; but it will apply as well to almost every other part of this interesting county. 

Bridge | 
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Bridge the chapel of which is now the parish church of St. Mary Overy) ; Tan- 
drid&e (founded, as generally supposed, by Odo, sou of Win. de Dam martin 
temp. Hit. I.) ; Tooting (mentioned by Tanner) ; and W T cst Sheen (founded 
by Hen. V. in 1414). Churches of Addington (partly rebuilttemp. Kdw.III.) ; 
Barnes (one of the most ancient structures in the neighbourhood of the Me- 
tropolis) ; Beddingtnn (probably erected temp. Ric. II.) * Camberwell ; Car- 
shalton (probably erected temp. Ric. II.) ; Cnaldon ; Cbipstead (very ancient, 
with many buttresses) ; Compton ; Dunsfold; Guildford, St. Mary’s, and 
St. Nicholas’s (very ancient); Kingston (about temp. Ric. II.) f Lambeth 
(between 1374 and 1377) ; Leatherhead ; Leigh (strongly buttressed); Merst- 
bam ; Merton (built 12th cent, by the founder of the abbey); Merrow ; 
Mickleham (of great antiquity); Shire (containing many antiquities); and 
Southwark, Sl.MaryOvery (one of the largest parochial churches in the king- 
dom, being nearly 300 feet long, and of a proportionate breadth). Chapels of 
Cheam (built before 144.Q); Chertsey, St. Anne’s (the remains of the wall)} 
Chobham, St. Lawrence (no remains); Guildford. St. Katharine’s (supposed 
to have been founded by Hen. II.) ; Kingston, St. Anne’s, St. Loys, and St. 
Mary Magdalen (built 14th cent, now the school-room of the Free Grammar 
School) ; Oakwood (in being as early as 12()0); lie i gate, St. Rocket (the 
site now occupied by the Market-house); St. Laurence (remains visible) \ 
Holy Cross (converted into a barn, and afterwards rased to the gtound); St. 
Martha’s, on Martyr’s Hill ; Wallington (afterwards used as a cart-house and 
stables). Fonts at lieddington ; Chelsham (very ancient) ; Dunsfold (a round 
stone, on a round pedestal) ; Listed (the shape and size of a beer-barrel) ; 
Ewhurst; Frenshani (a great square stone, the inside a large round leaden 
bason); Hambledon ; Haslcmerc (a rude octagon on a rude round pillar); 
Horne (octagon, with the representation of an angel, his hands held up, and 
nearly joined, as if holding a shield, hut none remains) ; Mer&tham (cu- 
rious, consisting of a square block of Sussex marble, lined with lead, and 
elevated on a pillar of the same stone) ; Mitcham (rich Gothictracery); Mordon \ 
Mortlake (given temp. Hen. VI. hy Abp. Bourchier) ; Shire; Thames-Dit- 
ton ; Walton-oo-the-Hill (of lead, round it nine figures in a sitting pasture, 
their faces much damaged). Stone Pulpit at Walton-on-thc-Hill (now re- 
moved). Castles of Addington (embattled by Sir Robt. de Aguillon temp, 
lien. Ilf.); Betchworth (embattled by John Fitz-Allan, in 1377); Blecn- 
ingley (originally built by Richard de Tonbridge) ; Farnham (built in l|2t) 
hyHen.de Blois, brother of King Stephen); Gatton (no traces remain); 
Guildford (of great antiquity) ; Kingston-upon-Thames; Reigate (of its origi- 
nal erection nothing is known ; it was, however, one of the chief seats of the 
powerful Earls of Warren and Surrey) ; Sterborough (embattled by Reginald 
Cobliam, knt. temp. Edw. III.); and Thunderfield (supposed to have been 
the residence of King Athelstan). Mansion of Leigh Place (surrounded by a 
moat, now a farm-house). Caves. Mother Ludlow’s Hole, Farnham (exca- 
vated in 121(i for the purpose of collecting water from Waverley Abbey) ; and 
several at Guildford (of some extent), in the hill on which the castle stands. 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers. Loddon ; Mole, running under ground from Leatherhead to near 
Dorking, a distance of two miles and a quarter ; Medway ; Thames ; Wau- 
die; and Wey, on which the first locks in the kingdom were erected. 

Inland Navigation. Canals from By fleet to Godaiming ; from Basingstoke to 
the Thames; Camberwell s Croydon, first projected in 1800; Surrey, .from 
the Thames at Rotherhithe, and for which an Act was obtained in 1801 ; and 
one from the Wey to the Arun; THAMES; Wandle joining the Thames; 
and Wey, navigable to Godaiming. 

Lakes. Freusham Great Pond, three milfti in circumference; in Gatton Park 
of 40 acres ; and one in Kew Gardens. 

Eminences and Views. Addington Hills, extending about 600 acres; Albury 
Hill, from which tile whole extent of the Weald, clothed with wood, appears 
with an occasional glimpse of the sea, through the breaks of the Sussex 
Downs, which form the back ground; Anstie Bury; Bagshot Iieath, 4fi3 
Gent. Mag. January, 1894 . feet 
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feet high, and 31,500 Acres extent; Banstead Downs, 576 feet high, 
prospect singularly diversified and commanding; Blechingley Hill, on which 
the castle stood, commanding an extensive view of Holmsdale in every direc- 
tion ; Botley Hill, 880 feet high ; Box-hill, view of Sussex, and great part of 
Middlesex; Cheam, a delightful prospect; Clandon- place. West Clandon, 
picturesque views ; Conyhurst-hill; Cooper’s-hill, the beauties of which have 
been 9ung by Denham; Cosford, the Vale of, beautiful views ; Crooksbury- 
hill. Dorking Downs (rising to a considerable elevation), llills, the pios- 
pect from which are unparalleled by any inland county in the kingdom; 
Farnham Park; Gatton Park; Gratcwood-hill, near Godaiming ; road from 
Guildford to Farnham, view from a field to the left of the road as soon as 
you ascend the hill from the town; Hascomb Hill, commanding extensive 
views on every side; Hedley Heath, beautiful prospect; Hind Head Hill, 
923 feet high; Holmbnry Hill, Ockley; Hundred Acres, 443 feet high; 
Katharine Ilill, Guildford, on which the chapel stands; Knight’s Hill, Dul- 
wich ; Lambeth Palace, view from the window of the Long Gallery, re- 
markably beautiful; LoselyPark, Guildford, beautiful prospects; Leith Hill, 
9Q3 feet high, the highest ground in the County, commanding l most exten- 
sive prospect; Martyr’s Hill, on which is situate St. Martha’s Chapel; Merst- 
hnm Hill; Norbury Park, the extent and richness of prospect fill the be- 
holder with admiration; Nore Hill, a great view of the country; Nunhead 
Hiil, fine view of London and the shipping; the Oaks; Oldbury, or St. 
Anne's, 240 feet high, the prospect very extensive; Ongar Hill ; Pains Hill, 
beautiful variety of scenery; rutney Heights; Reigate, Chalk Hills and 
White Hill; Richmond Hill, a varied and extensive prospect; Rochampton 
Heights ; Sandersted Hill, near Croydon, affords a rich and majestic view ; 
Tilbuster Hill, near Godstone, extensive views; Wandsworth Hills, com- 
manding fine views over the Thames and great part of Middlesex; and 
Woodmansterne, the highest ground in the County, except Leith Iiill. 

Natural Curiosities. On the Southern border of the County, the river Mole is 
formed by the union of several springs ; Bisley, St. John Baptist’s Well, 
which “galls turn to a purple colour, colder than other water in summer, 
and warmer in winter;” Bermondsey chalybeate wells discovered in 1770; 
Cobhain springs ; Croydon near, the rise of the Wandlc ; Dulwich mineral 

O s, discovered in 1739; Ebislum well; Epsom mineral wells, acci- 
ly found in 1618; Frcnsham mineral spring; Godstone well, called the 
“ Iron Pear-tree water,” celebrated for the cure of the gout; Haslemerc near, 
the rise of the Wey ; Kingston, Seething well, cold in summer, and warm in 
winter; Lambeth mineral well ; Ncwdigato, of the same qualities as Epsom ; 
Richmond chalybeate wells; Southwark, the late Dog and Duck, St. 
George’s Fields, purgative spring; Stoke D’Abernon, Jessop’s well, purga- 
tive water; Strcalham mineral well, discovered in l6()0, held in considerable 
esteem; Vauxhall well, which never freezes; Warplesdon mineral spring ; 
Wimbledon, never freezes; and Witley mineral spriug. 

Public Edifices. Battersea Bridge, built at the expence of 15 proprietors; 
Free School, founded by Sir Walter St. John in 1700. Bermondsey Free 
School, founded by Mr. Bacon, and erected in 1 7 1 8 ; two Charity Schools, 
one established in 1714. Blechingley Free School, founded in 1633 by TI109. 
Evans. Bur ford Bridge. Camberwell Free Grammar School, founded by 
Rev. Edw. Wilson, Vicar, temp. Jac. I. ; Grecncoat School; Sunday School 
established 1800. Chert9ey Bridge, of Purbeck, begun 1783, finished 1785 ; 
Charity School, founded in 1/25 by Sir Win. Perkins; Market house. Clapham 
School, erected in 1648, re-crected by subscription, 1781. Croydon Hospital and 
Free School, founded by A bp. Whugift in 1596 (see p. 25) ; Charity School, 
founded by Abp.Tenison in 1714; Sunday School, held in theold palace chapel, 
Dorking Town Hall. Dulwich College, founded by Edw. Alleyn, esq. the 
celebrated actor. See. in 1619; Charity School, founded by James Allen, 
Master of the College in 1741. Epsom Charity School. Farnham Charity 
School; Free Grammar School, founded before lOll ; Market-house. 
Flaunchford Bridge. Godahning Bridge, erected 1783. Godstone Charity 
School, founded by Mr. Evelyn in 1783. Guildford, Bridge, over the Wey; 
Charity School; Cold Bath in 1775; Debtors’ Prison; Gaol, rebuilt of stone 
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in 1765; Guildhall erected in 1683; Grammar School, founded 1509 by 
Robt. Beckingham of London, created a Free Grammar School in 1550 by 
Edw. VI.; Holy Trinity Hospital, founded by Abp. Abbot, 1619; Spital, 
very ancient; Theatre; Town-hall. Kingston Bridge, the most ancient on 
the river Thames, except London ; Free Grammar School, founded by Eli- 
zabeth in 1560-1 ; Gaol; Town-hall, built temp. Elizabeth. Kew Bridge 
across the Thames, private property. Lambeth, Asylum for orphan girls, in- 
stituted 1758, incorporated m 1800; Abp. Ten i son’s School for girls, founded 
1704; Davis’s Amphitheatre (late Astley’s), established 1/68 ; Lying-in Hos- 

£ ital. Bridge-road, instituted 1765; School founded in l66l by Major R. 

•aurence, incorporated with another in 1731 ; House of Industry. Leather- 
head Bridge, of 14 arches, over the Mole. Lingfield Free School. Mitcham 
Sunday School, upon an extensive plan, school-house huilt 1788. Mordon 
School, founded in 1721, in pursuance of the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Gardi- 
ner, who left 300/. for that purpose. Mortlake Charity School, established 
in pursuance of the will of Lady Capel in 17 1<). Newington Charily School, 
built 1775 ; Fishmongers’ Almshouses. Putney Bridge of wood, 805 feet 
6 inc. long, at the expence of 23,975/. advanced by 30 subscribers; Charity 
School for watermen’s sons, founded in pursuance of the will of Mr. Thos. 
Martyn, temp. Win. III. Ileigate Clock-house for prisoners ; Market-house 
and Town-hall in one building, erected about 1708. Richmond Bridge, fust 
stone laid Aug. 23, 1774, finished 1777, length 300 length; Charity School, 
established 1713; Theatre Royal, llolherhithc Amicable Society School; 
Commercial and East Country Docks; Free School, founded in 1()I3, by 
Peter Hill and Robt. Bell , mirs., the school-house rebuilt 1745; School of 
Industry; United Society School. Southwark, Betlilcm Hospital, St, 
George’s Fields, incorporated by Hen. VIII. originally in Moorfields ; Blind 
School, St. George’s Fields, established 1799; Borough Compter; Bridge, 
erected in 1819; Christ Church Charity School; Coburg Theatre ; Cure’s 
Hospital, Dcadman’s-place, founded temp. Eliz. by Thomas Cure ; Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, Kent Road ; Freemasons' Charity for Female Children, St. 
George’s Fields; Guy’s Hospital, founded by Thomas Guy in 1721, erected 
at the expence of 18,793/.; Horsemonger-lane Gaol ; King’s Bench Prison; 
Lock Hospital ; Magdalen (originally in Goodman’s Fields, Whitechapel), 
instituted Aug. 10, 1/58, the present building finished about 1/72; 

Marshalsea, the inside of the Palace Court very elegant; Philanthropic So- 
ciety, instituted 1?S8; Royal Circus, or Surrey Theatre ; Royal Flee School, 
Borough Road, opened in 1798. St. Mary Overy’s Free Grammar School, 
founded by Q. Elizabeth in 1562, Free English School, founded by Dorothy 
Applebec, about 1681 ; National School : St. Olave's Free Grammar School, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 15?0, Charity School, by which 40 girls arc 
clothed; St. Thomas’s Hospital, founded in 1207, r< -‘bunded by Fid w. VI. 
and rebuilt 171I1 cent.; Sessions House; Surrey Dispensary; Town-ball, 
huilt on tlie site of a church dedicated to St. Margaret; Union-hall. Staines 
Bridge. Streatham School, founded by Elizabeth Howland, mother of Du- 
chess of Bedford. Tooting Charity School, built by public subscription in 
1792. Vauxliall Gardens, mentioned in the Spectator as a place of great 
resort. Walton-on-Thames Bridge, opened 1750. Wandsworth Charily 
School, established 1720. Waterloo or Strand Bridge, erected 181 7. West- 
minster Bridge, length J223 feet, cost 380,000/. Wimbledon Charily 
School, built 1772. S. T. 

( To be continued J 


Mr. Urban, Jan. 15. 

A SPIRING men take advantage 
of Rel igion and Politicks, in order 
to bring themselves into notice ; and 
for the effectuation of this disinterested 
purpose, ingeniously present to the 
public view certain optical illusions 
vulgarly denominated Castles in the 


Aii', 'mid then make long speeches to 
persuade all the spectators whom they 
are able to collect, that if they will 
contribute each of them a small sum, 
they, the said Orators, will convince 
them that they will legerdemain the 
Castles in the Air into right earnest 
Golden Ages, Pays de Cocagnc, Ac. &c. 
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But to the purpose. From jour re- lutely obstructing; because, says Mr. 
v?ew of Mr. Gleig’s pamphlet* (xcm. Gleig (p. 69), 

ii.44ti), 1 harts been induced to peruse « The proceedings of the Church Mis- 
it ; and that it rtiay fall into the notice sionary Society are mischievous to the 
Of proper episcopal authority, think it heathens themselves; are impediments in 
right to make this address to you, be- the way of their ultimate conversion, and 
cause it is cS9ential to the circulation are productive of much immediate vice and 


of h salutary warning, that it be not 
dfawered and locked up in a pamphlet. 
Large sums of money have been raised, 
in the name of a Church Missionary 
Society, to support a pompous bubble; 
that is, the pretended conversion of 
heathens, wnich conversion simply 
consists in baptizing a very few humble 
individuals, often bad characters, who 
are induced to become Christians from 
the mere prospect of food and employ- 
ment (see p. 78)5 and who again re- 
cant, upon disappointment, in the pro- 
portion of nineteen out of twenty (p. 
82). The pamphlet is supported by 
evidence; and Mr. Gleig (p. 90) says, 

* c The premature zeal of this society is 
productive not only of no benefit, but of 
great positive evil, of much vice and much 
misery among the heathens. The ties of 
kindred and connection are by the exertions 
of their emissaries rudely broken ; husbands 
are forcibly separated from tlieir wivcB, wives 
from their husbands, parents from their 
children, and children from their parents ; 
Whilst of these miserable outcasts, who are 

S ersuaded to take Tefnge from want or 
espair among the Christians, vast numbers 
are continually relapsing into their old 
superstitions.” 

Mr. Gleig shows from history and 
reason, that the prospects of the 
“ Church Missionary Association,” are 
and must he illusory; and that the no- 
minal conversion of rogues, at the cost 
of about 236/. each (sec p. 7), is really 
a tax upon the benevolent puhlick, 
which ought to meet with some mark 
of disapprobation from the Episcopal 
Bench, so far as Clergymen of the 
Church of England are concerned in 
supporting the vain project. The 
sums thus collected, might settle nu- 
merous Irish families in Canada, and 
lead to the gratifying results of found- 
ing a system for relieving the unem- 
ployed population, and securing our 
foreign territories; in lieu of taking 
into our hands the business of God, 
which He will be sure to do, Id His 
own time, and which we are abso- 

* It ought to be circulated in a cheap 
form all over the kingdom. It would destroy 
one gnnd bubble; aud preserve many worthy 
men it A insanity. 


misery amongst them.” 

The fact is (as justly noted by Mr. 
Gleig, p. 75), that until the institution 
of Castes in Hindostan be overthrown, 
all preaching must be vain 5 and that, 
with regard to other countries, 

«* Christianity is not, and never was 
meant to be the religion of men in a savage 
state ; that its doctrines are too refined, its 
laws too pure, and its ordinances too simple 
to amalgamate in any degree with the habits 
and notions of the wild hunter of the woods ; 
and that those who preach Christianity 
among tribes ignorant of the most common 
acts of civilized life, are only 4 casting their 
pearls before swine,’ and fruitlessly wasting 
their labours. That I am borne out in this 
assertion by actual failure of all attempts to 
convert the still savage tribes of Africa and 
elsewhere, a candid perusal of the Reports 
of the Society itself will alone be sufficient.’ * 
Pp. 38, 39. 

Mr. Gleig also touches upon the 
astonishing assurance, by which a few 
humble individuals, utterly unknown 
except by enthusiastic declamation and 
newspaper puffs, take upon themselves 
the authority of the Bench of Bishops, 
and the two Houses of Convocation. 
They, forsooth, call upon their learned 
and orthodox brethren to support them 
and their system , al though t h e au ty of the 
Established Clergy is to adopt no novel- 
ty, unsanctioned by the high authorities 
mentioned ; and although it is a point 
of knowledge, confirmed by history, 
that such system is a bubble, which 
terminates only in faction and mischief. 
Nor is it necessary; the Clergy need 
only visit and pay particular attention 
to the poor, to he ouitc popular. 

The support wnich such persons 
and societies receive from Members of 
Parliament, proves nothing in their be- 
half, for patronage of all public insti- 
tutions is an indispensable part of 
gaining and securing interest; in short, 
is an electioneering tool of trade. But 
when the business of the regular Clergy 
is actually taken out of their hands by 
speechifying brethren, who, however 
well meaning they may be, are abso- 
lute bubble-mongers, circulating false 
news like gambling stockbrokers ; it 
is time that the rational part of our 
Clergy should do, as Mr. Gleig has 
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ably and patriotically done, expose the 
fallacy of such divinity dealers m Trac- 
tors and Animal Magnetism. There is 
much good to be done in a safe and 
certain way, by the piou3 and active, 
without their degrading themselves 
by such quack -doctor -snip as raising 
money to convert wooden legs into 
natural ones of bone and muscle; a 
project full as feasible as that of Chris- 
tianizing Hindoostan by hot-headed 
Missionaries. 

Ferret versus Rat. 


Mr. Urban, ~ Jan . 1 6. 

Y OUll correspondent ** N. R. S.” 

(xciii. 393 ) has given some ac- 
count of Charlton King’s, in which the 
following statement is made concern- 
ing the manor. 

“ The manor of Ashley is not mentioned 
in Domesday, hut it occurs iti records little 
posterior to the Canonist. Will, de Eshc- 
ley lived ill 1246*. The families of Cokesey 
and Greville possessed the manor before the 
1 Oth century."' 


Now it is a great injustice to Mr. 
Fosbroke, who compiled h'19 work de 
novo, and took infinite pains to trace 
the actual descent of property, and 
supply the deficiencies of Sir Robert 
Atky ns’s work in this particular respect, 
that an atfirmation so inaccurate as 
the above should be made in print. 
The following is Mr. Fosbroke’s ac- 
count of the manor. 


Charlton King’s-Ashley. 

Milo Earl of Hereford, who died in 
114S, gave 14 libr. of land in the 
Kings manor of Chilt, to Walter de 
Esseleg or Ashley 1 , which was con- 
firmed by Henry the Second®, and 
charter of Richard the First *. Ac- 
cordingly, Walter de Esseleg or Ash- 
ley held Chillinton or Charlton 4 . He 
or another Walter paid half a mark for 
half a fee in the manor of Chiltham 5 , 
and died seised of a virgate in the 
town of Charlton, of nine virgates in 
villenage, which paid 7/. 14s. 7 d. per 
annum, and customs, service, and per- 
quisites worth 5/. 5s. 3d. Mabilia 
Revel], sister and heir 6 . A writ being 
issued to "enquire whether the manor 
of Kingescherlton, which was Petro- 
nilla de Mareschall’s, belonged to her 


1 Testa de Nevill. 2 * Title Deeds. 

3 Recited in Esc. 52 Hen. III. n. 47. 

4 Rot. Pip. 2 and 7 Ric. I. 

5 Testa de Nevill. 

4 Esc. 30 Henry III. 


of free dower, the jury found, that 
Mabilia Rcvell, sister and heir of Wal- 
ter de Esseleg, succeeded here, and 
had a daughter Sabina de I’Orthey, 
mother of Petronill, upon whose mar- 
riage with William Mareschall, Ala- 
bin gave her this manor 7 . The l’Or- 
theys succeeded here : Adam de 
Surethleye holding one mess, and two 
virg. at Ashleye 5 Edward II. of Henry 
de l’Orthey, by 7 s. pci' ann .* Fos- 
broke’s Gloucestershire, ii. 37 5. [The 
rest is from the title-deeds]. 

Now here is a regular unbroken de- 
scent from 1143 to 1311 (5 Ed. II.), 
absolutely deduced “ from records pos- 
terior to the Conquest,” not one syl- 
lable of which is to be found in the 
preceding Histories. Not the slightest 
disrespect is thus intended to gentle- 
men who took Sir R. Atkyns’s descent 
of property for their guide; only the 
justifiable vindication of an elaborate 
writer, who never received even the 
remuneration of a small living, and 
might at least have the credit allowed 
him. P. 

On Skating Amusements among 
the Dutch. 

Extracted from the tenth Division of 
Ackermann s World in Miniature, 
entitled 4t The Netherlands * .” 

S KATING is a very favourite 
amusement with the Dutch ill ge- 
neral, but the Frieslanders are more 
renowned for their rapidity than their 
elegance in this sport. To this cha- 
racter the inhabitants of Hinlopen, 
and the women in particular, form an 
exception : there cannot be skaters 
whose movements are more easy and 
graceful than theirs. The dexterity 
of the South Hollanders consists parti- 
cularly in turning and winding in 
every direction, sometimes describing 
circles, at others, letters; but what is 
most curious is to see them alter- 
nately cross the leg which rests upon 
the ice with that which is disengaged, 
and thus proceed twenty or thirty 
yards after each shift. Most of the 
Frieslanders, on the contrary, skate in 
a straight line, with their feet close to- 
gether, going in general, at the rate of 
a uiile in three or four minutes. There 
have been instances, indeed, of much 

7 Esc. 53 Henry III. n. 47. 

6 Inq. ad quod Dampn. 5 Ed. II. 67. 

* See Part u p. 600, for the former divi- 
sion of China. 


greater 
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greater rapidity ; ^it Is related that a 
burgomaster of Sueek, having to at- 
tend an assembly of the States at the 
Hague, left home at six o’clock in the 
morning, and arrived at the place of 
his destination by noon, having tra- 
velled about 130 miles in six hours. 

In Friesland the women are as fond 
of this exercise as the men. Several 
of them frequently make a match to 
contend for a prize consisting of some 
trinket of gold or silver. Though the 
course is but of such length as to take 
seven or eight minutes, yet the winner 
is obliged to make considerable exer- 
tion, because she has to dispute the 
prize alternately, and almost without 
intermission, with ten or twelve other 
candidates. At one of these races, 
which took place in February, 1805, 
on a piece of ice in the outer ditch 
of the town of Leeuwarden, there 
were thirteen competitors for the 
prize. They skated two and two, and 
after each heat, she who arrived last at 
the goal quitted the course. The 
seventh and last trial was between the 
two remaining winners, one of whom 
was twenty years of age and the other 
sixteen. Tne former gained the prin- 
cipal prize, consisting of a gold orna- 
ment for the head, and the oLher the 
second, which was a coral necklace 
with a gold clasp. One of the com- 
petitors only on this occasion was past 
fifty, and many of them were only 
fifteen. To aflord some idea of their 
swiftness, it is stated, that one young 
female passed over the course, which 
was about l 60 yards long, in thirteen 
seconds, which is more than twelve 
yards per second, or a mile in some- 
thing less than two minutes and a half. 

In skating for pleasure, they com- 
monly go two and two, each with an 
arm round the other’s waist, or one be- 
fore the other and holding by the 
hand. Sometimes too tl. ere may be 
seen whole companies consisting of 
perhaps thirty persons, skating all to- 
ether and holding each other by the 
and. The best skaters arc selected 
for the foremost and hindmost. At 
the end of the course the whole file 
forms a circle, and it is then necessary 
for them to take great care not to loose 
their hold ; for whoever breaks the 
chain, hurried away by the centrifugal 
force, falls and overthrows all those 
who come after. These falls are usually 
painful enough, though they never fail 
to excite the laughter of all the spec- 
ators . 


Married females, especially during 
pregnancy, being deprived of the plea- 
sure of skating, take excursions on the 
ice in sledges which are drawn or 
pushed forward, as represented in the 
pictures of Jan Steen, Van de Velde, 
and other Dutch painters. The sledges 
destined to be propelled usually con- 
tain two persons : the conductor, ou 
foot or in skates, pushes forward and 
directs the vehicle with the hands 
against the back. The other sledges, 
which the Dutch have probably bor- 
rowed from the Poles or the Russians, 
are a sort of cabriolets without wheels, 
but mounted on two irons that turn up 
in front of the vehicle, which usually 
holds only one or two ladies ; but two 
gentlemen can stand on the two shafts 
composing it, while the driver sits 
astride on a small scat behind. The 
harness of the horse is hung wilh small 
bells, sometimes of silver, the sound of 
which seems to inspire the animal with 
fresh ardour. On a fine winter’s day 
a file of sledges of all forms, richly 
painted or gilt, and drawn by spirited 
horses in handsome harness, is a truly 
delightful sight. Sometimes the stu- 
dents at the universities, especially at 
Leyden, form sledge-parties in masks, 
in which their fancy frequently com- 
bines taste and elegance with the most 
grotesque forms. 

Besides these sledges, which travel 
as well upon snow as ice, the Fries- 
landtrs have a third and more simple 
kind. The person seated in this little 
vehicle, moves it forward, and guides 
it by means of two sticks with iron 
spikes at the ends, which he keeps 
pushing against the ice, like a water- 
man rowing, in the contrary direction 
to that which he wishes to take. On 
these sledges it is possible to move as 
fast as on skates. 

A sledge with sails was also formerly 
used by persons fond of excursions oil 
the ice. This was a real vessel with 
masts and sails, but twice as large as 
for an ordinary ship. Underneath, a 
plank, half or two thirds as long as the 
vessel, runs athwart; and the whole 
moves on two boards shod with iron 
hands to make it glide along with ease. 
The lower part of the rudder is pro- 
vided with a sharp irqn instrument, 
which the pilot sticks into the ice ac- 
cording to tne way he designs to steer. 
The use of these winged sledges, how- 
ever, is now almost entirely relinquish- 
ed, on account of the excessive cold 
occasioned 
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occasioned by the rapidity with which 
they cleave the air: for they proceed 
more swiftly than the best skater, and 
will frequently go at the rate of a mile 
in two minutes. 


Mr. Urban, 


20, Upper Cadogan - 
place t Jctn. 13. 

1 IIAD not intended to have noticed 
the very able review of my work 
on Armour, which adorns your pages, 
because the unbounded encomiums 
lavished so plentifully by its author 
place me in the dilemma of affecting 
modesty, or of owning the honest 
truth, that, though I cannot think 
quite so well of myself, I am not proof 
against the pleasure of his praise. But 
as he has expressed a regret that I did 
not give iC a miscellaneous plate of cu- 
riosities,’* some of which he enume- 
rates, I think it due to him to state 
that my principal reason was not to 
perpetuate errors. 

1 have looked through Whitaker’s 
“ Rich mondsh ire,” vol. 1. with great 
care, and most intensely at “ p. 
without meeting with " the helmets 
of the Burghs.” That page contains 
the wood-engravings of three mutilated 
elligies of the time of Edward the 
First, which have, however, but one 
helmet among them, and that placed 
under the head of the first iu order. 

Will your Reviewer pardon ine for 
asking whether he has mistaken fur 
“ helmets which open sideways in a 
very curious manner,” the coifles de 
mailles, with the tassel led cords hang- 
ing down on each side, that draw 
them close to the head, and attach 
them to the capuchon ? I had men- 
tioned that these ornamental ligatures 
arc first seen in the Bayeux tapestry, 
where William is adjusting the helmet 
of Harold, and had exhibited tj^em in 
Plates XV. XVI. and XXI II. though 
in these I acknowledge the ends are 
not developed. This capuchon, with 
a little alteration, took in the next 


reign the name of Camail, and when 
attached to the basinet, as usual, these 
cords always appear in .specimens an- 
terior to the reign of Richard the Se- 
cond, with the tassels upwards. 

Or does not your Reviewer rather 
allude to the brasses of the time of 
Eil ward the Fourth, inCatteric Church, 
vol. ii. p. 28 ? Jf so, it is the beaver 
only of the helmet which “ opens 
side-ways,” and such, from an original 
of Edward the Sixth’s time, in my 


son’s collection, will be found at the 
foot of Plate LXVII. in my work. 1 
must, however, thank him for bring- 
ing to my notice so early a specimen, 
and venture to express a hope, Mr. 
Urban, that some of your friends will 
take off fresh impressions, that we may 
see something more distinct and cor- 
rect in your useful Miscellany, than in 
the volume above mentioned. 

The singular shield of John of 
Gaunt*’ never belonged to that prince, 
and notwithstanding its bouche is on 
the top, as in those introduced into 
the initial letter of Henry the Fourth’s 
reign, I do not conceive it to have 
been so early as even that period. 
The oldest date I can bring my 
mind to assign to it, is the time of 
llenry the Sixth. If your Reviewer 
will take the trouble to look at the 
Knight’s cap surmounted by the Lion, 
engraved by Charles Stothard in his 
account of the monument of the Black 
Prince, lie will find it a truncated cone 
appropriate to the form of the jitsting 
helmet of the period on which it was 
placed, while that represented as on 
the monument of John of Gaunt is 
convex, such as would fit a justing- 
hclmet of Henry the Sixth’s reign. 

But I will venture a step further, 
and say, that the Monument itself was 
probably not erected before the reign 
of Henry the Seventh. The canopy 
is of a late style of architecture, and 
the head-dress of the female (the only 
conspicuous figure) has a much stronger 
resemblance to those of that date, than 
to any of the preceding. 

The inscription copied in Sandford, 
which was on a tablet near the mo- 
nument, is a further corroboration of 
my idea that Henry the Seventh, oil 
his accession, caused this sepulchral 
memorial to he erected to revive the 
national respect for the house of Lan- 
caster, and that a jusiing-shield, lance, 
and knight’s cap, were sought from 
among the old stores, and, with the 
blazon of the arms of ihe Duke, affixed 
to the canopy. An original shield in 
my son’s possession greatly resembling 
it, has been engraved at the bottom of 
Plate LI. of my book. 

Your Reviewer has mentioned these 
tilings, as he say9, "inter alia.” I 
will enumerate some of the same kind. 

In the British Museum is a circular 
shield, which had belonged to Dr. 
Woodward, and was, I believe, pur- 
chased at the sale of his effects by Dr. 

Wilkinson, 
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Wilkinson, for the sum of five hundred 
pounds ! ! ! under the idea that it was 
Roman. The same impression had 
induced Dr. Clarke to introduce an 
engraving of it into his splendid edition 
of ** Caesar’s Commentaries/* and Gale 
to write learned treatise de parmd 
equestri , while in reality, notwith- 
standing it bears on it the story of 
Brennus throwing his sword into the 
scale, persons at all conversant in these 
matters well know that it was not 
fabricated before the reign of our Henry 
VIII. 

Captain Grose has prefixed to his 
treatise an engraving of an oval shield, 
for which he tells us Dr. Ward gave 
five hundred pounds under the idea 
(which is likewise his own), that the 
subject being Scipio receiving the keys 
of Carthage, it must be Roman. Now 
this very shield is in the possession of 
my friend the Right Hon. Charles 
Williams Wynn, President of the 
Board of Control, and having examin- 
ed it, I find the initials of Henry the 
Second of France. 

There is also in the case containing 
the Roman armour and arms in the 
British Museum, an embossed casnue 
of a demi-lancer of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, presented to that collection under 
an idea that it was Roman. 

It might be observed, that in my 
work I have abstained from noticing 
what the late Mr. Lysons has engraved 
in bis ** Reliquiae Roman®” for Ro- 
man standards, an inscription upon 
one proving that they never could ha> e 
been designed for that purpose. 

1 have met with at least naif a dozen 
short swords, having on them the date 
14*4, which I have generally traced to 
Hungary, and therefore conjecture 
that, as they are scarce a century old, 
this may possibly be the supposed date 
of the manufactory ; yet, 1 have been 
told, that a late Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Tower used to wear one, con- 
ceiving it had been made at that 
period. 

So the sword shewn at Dunbarton 
Castle as that of Wallace, is of the 
time of Edward the Fourth. Bat I 
will carry on the list no further. 

Permit me, however, to embrace 
this opportunity of asking if any of 
your Correspondents can inform me of 
the etymon of Em erase? Weever, in 
his ** Funeral Monuments/' writing 
in 1631, calls the palettes over the 
•armpits on Sir Simon Felbrklge’s figure, 
«• Emerases.” Qu ? is there such u 


word as Embrace for Enbras , and if 
so, is the other a misprint? 

Yours, &c. Samuel R. Meyrick. 


Mr. Urban, Jan. 20. 

I N your vol. lxxv. p. p, yo g«n 
an engraving of an antient Portrait 
from the Collection of Charles B. Ro- 
binson, Esq. of Hill Ridwarc, and at 
the same time requested some elucida- 
tion of it. This call was answered 
by a Correspondent, in p. 219 of 
the same volume, who explains it to 
be a portrait of Seymour Duke of So- 
merset. This I conceive to be an 
error. It is, I doubt not, a portrait of 
the younger brother of the Duke of 
Somerset, Admiral Thomas Seymour, 
Lord Sudley. 

There is a nearly similar portrait m 
the collection of the Marquess of Bath, 
at Longlenf, which is confidently at- 
tributed to Admiral Se\ monr. I n con- 
firmation of it, the following lines on 
the portrait, were written ori a picture 
of this Nobleman, and presented to 
Queen Elizabeth by John Haringtou, 
15f>7. 


<* Of person rare, strong lymbes, and manly 
shape. 

By Nature fram'd to serve on sea or lande ; 
In friendship firrne, in good state or iM happ. 
In peace head-wise, in war-skill great, bolde 
hande. 

On hora or foot, in pervl or in playe. 

None could exocll, tho many did assay e. 

A subjects true to Kynge, a servant greate, 
Friend to God’s truth, and foe to Rome’s 
deceite ; 

Sumptuous abroad for honor of the lande, 
Teinp’rate at home, yet kept great state 
with staie ; [meat 

And noble house that fed more mouths with 
Thun some advanc’d on higher steppes to 
stande, 

Yet against nature, reason, and just lawes. 
His hhiod was spilt, guiltless, without just 
cause*.’ 


A copy of the Marquess of Bath’s 
picture has been engraved, and pub- 
lished in Lodge's “ Portraits of Illus- 
trious Personages.” J. B. N. 

xciii. ii. 419. The Druid in Loudon 
seeing a horse-shoe nailed to a bench at the 
Exchange, is certainly no proof of the ex- 
istence in the Metropolis of the superstition 
of affixing this witch-expelling amulet to the 
thresholds oj doors . Had your Correspondent 
traversed the various aflies and courts in 
this City as often as I hove, he might have 
seen numerous instances of the horse-shoe 
in its proper situation. E. 1. C. 


Nugae Aritiqua*, vol. III. p. 26*0. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Memoir of the late Mrs, Henrietta For- 
dyce, relict of James Fordyce, D, D . con* 
taimng Original Letters, Anecdotes , and 
Pieces oj Poetry. To which is added a 
Sketch of the Life of James Fordyce, D,D. 
«i jo, pp. 109. Hurst, tfc. 

RS. FORDVCE was of an ancient 
family, named Gumming. Her 
|>arcnts died before she had attained her 
tenth year. A maternal relative, Mrs. 
Bacon Muir, conducted her education. 
After this, being highly accomplished 
in music and painting, “ she was in- 
vited by the Countess of Balcarras to 
reside with her family, while agreea- 
ble to both parties.” (p. 9.) A corre- 
spondence with the sister of Dr. For- 
dyce brought on an acquaintance with 
the latter. General Graem, who was 
highly esteemed by their late Majes- 
ties, pointed out to the particular notice 
of Queen Charlotte, (for that must 
have been the real case) an embroi- 
dered dreBs, worked by Mis9 Cum- 
ining, and presented to Lady Buchan, 
who wore it at court, no doubt on 
purpose to recommend the fair artist. 
The result wa9 an invitation from her 
Majesty for Miss Cummins to super- 
intend the education of the Princesses. 
A sensation of discomfort from the de- 
pendence, which the high rank of 
Royalty rendered inevitable, occasion- 
ed the offer to be dutifully and re- 
spectfully declined. it happened, how- 
ever, that a brother of Dr. Fordyce, 
named Alexander, “ who aspired to 
be the richest commoner in England 
(p. 33,) had married Lady Margaret, 
daughter of the Earl of Balcarras ; and 
during a visit to the splendid seat 
of Mr. Alexander Fordyce, at Roe- 
hampton, the rooms were lighted up 
in state, a special licence prepared, a 
Dean invited, and Miss Cumming 
transformed into the bride of Dr. 
Fordyce, whose costume on this occa- 
sion will probably amuse our readers: 

€t She observed, that the dress of her 
-Cteero* was as gay as the sober costume 
of a Scotch lcirk minister would admit : 
his habit was entirely new, and he wore 
light grey silk stockings ; gold shoe, knee, 

* Mrs. F. found a resemblance in Dr. 
Fordyce to the ( pretendedj busts of Cicero, 
of which sec Fosbrokc*s te Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities,*' pp. 1.94. 197. 

GfcNT. Mao. January , 1824. 
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and stock buckles, and his full curled wig 
was newly and becomingly arranged." p. 40. 

During the ceremony, the Doctor 
would not repeat the word worship , 
after the minister, but substituted ho- 
nour; a distinction without a differ- 
ence, for the original meaning of wor- 
ship , never implied idolatry or profane 
misapplication (witness its modern use 
to Justices of the Peace, Mayors, &c.) 
but was simply a word, brought 
through poverty of language, into li- 
turgies and prayers. The proper terms, 
applied to Deity, exist in no language, 
with which we are acquainted. Adore 
seems the fittest for religious nomencla- 
ture ; but no single word is able to 
express the sentiment which 19 felt 
by a pious mind, in the due perform- 
ance of religious offices. 

There is no happiness upon earih 
greater than that of prudent and re- 
fined people, of domestic habits and 
easy circumstances. The pleasures of 
expense and dissipation originate in 
a diseased appetite for excitement, and 
from bad ta9te. The encouragement 
of roguery and vice is the result of 
such appetite. Virtue and philan- 
thropy were the natural and valuable 
duties of Dr. and Mrs. Fordyce, pro- 
fessionally and educationally, and both 
parties were truly good and respectable 
people. But Mrs. F. wa9 peculiarly 
annoyed by the imperfections of ser- 
vants. This is an universal complaint ; 
not groundless certainly, but tinphilo- 
90 phi cal, that is to say, in other words, 
irrational. It is utterly impossible, 
that a person untrained for a trade, 
and not subject to arbitrary power, 
can be made a perfect automaton 
How can a being uncivilized know 
any thing of the customs of polished 
life, and, of course, of the duties re- 
quired ? No tradesman will engage in 
his employ a person unacquainted with 
the business 1 but this is done every 
day with regard to servants. There 
are schools tor reading and writing, 
but none for household duties. Re- 
ligion is the sole duty impressed ; and 
God forbid that it should not have its 
grand important weight, but it was 
never the intention of St. Paul, when 
he condescended to make tints, that 
he should make them badly, or fit- 

courage 
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courage any neglect of due worldly 
duties. Colts are not fit to put into 
a gentleman’s carriage ; and awkward- 
ness must be expected from indiscri- 
minate hiring. Addison says that masi- 
tersand mistresses absurdly expect per- 
fection in servants ; and to such cruel 
persons we would address the follow- 
ing authentic anecdote of a Royal 
Duke. He was on a visit, and had 
been shooting the whole morning. 
Upon his return to dress for dinner, 
nothing vvas ready. A momentary 
exclamation of censure was uttered, 
and immediately checked by “ I have 
called the poor fellow up two or three 
times in the night, I must look over 
it.” — After all, the Scotch plan of 
taking servants when children, and so 
training them gradually to their du- 
ties, is the best; for by long service 
they become attached to the family; 
ana it is the fault of their superiors, if 
they are not converted into firm friends. 

Upon the death of Dr. Fordyce, in 
1790, his widow was left amply join- 
tured.; a circumstance, partly owing, 
it is said, to the Doctor’s having derived 
from ten to eleven thousand pounds for 
copy-rights (p. 6l).-— This the Biogra- 
pher introduces with an “Incredible 
as it may seem and so it does seem, 
especially as the works of the worthy 
Doctor consist almost wholly of ser- 
mons *. 

Mrs. Fordyce then removed to Bath, 
a place distinguished for the excellence 
of its police, the extent and judicious 
conduct of its charities ; and for every 
civil and social duty and grace. What 
high life ever ought to be may be 
found in perfection at Bath. To such 
a fine state of society Mrs. Fordyce was 
a suitable accession. She united the 
ease and pleasantry of a gentlewoman, 
with perfect morality and piety, and 
unlimited charity. She had also ex- 
cellent good sense, of which a favour- 
able specimen is her letter (pp. 99 — 
100) concerning basblcus, and Madame 
Piozai leading down a dance at ninety. 
Mrs. F. expired at the age of 68 — 89, 
on. a 6th of January, but in what year 
is not added ; for it is an odd distinc- 
tion of this biographical work, that 
dates are not considered essential. In 
JjP other respects it is a well-written 
judicious Eulogy. 


Sh an account of Dr. Fordyce, with 
#Xrtofhis works, vol. lxvi. 1052, see vol. 
410. 


We shall now give an extract ; 

** In one of her [Mrs. Fordyce’s] wan- 
derings, in a secluded glen, many miles 
from any other human habitation, she heard 
an old Highland woman, as she sat at the 
door of her skirling [hut or cottage], cliaunt- 
iog with unthinking glee, some of the most 
affectingly beautiful of Ossian’s Poems in 
their original Erse: a full proof of their 
being genuine ; for thu poor songstress 
had .never been ten miles from her native 
glen ; never heard of any language but her 
own ; and with vacant wonder stared, when 
she heard sounds uttered, with which her 
ear was wholly unacquainted.” p. 52. 

Our inference from this extract is 
a confirmation of preceding senti- 
ments; that Ossian, as published by 
Macpherson, is an embellish in ent of 
Gaelic originals. 

2. Views of antient Castles of England and 
Wales. Engraved by W. Woolnotb, and 
described by E. W. Brayley, jun. Parts /. 
and II. 4 to. and 8v 0 . 

IN our former Volume (part i. p. 
i0) we prognosticated that this Work 
promised to be popular and accept- 
able, and we are happy to find our 
predictions fulfilled. The First Part, 
consisting of Six Numbers, contains 
Views and Descriptions of the Cas- 
tles of Peverel, Brougham, Wark- 
worth, Chepstow, Goodrich, New- 
ark, Ashby, Pickering, Rochester* 
Carisbrooke, Thornburv, Tower of 
London, Donnington, Both all, Bam- 
borough, Kenilworth, Dunstanbo- 
rough, Conway, Windsor, Scarbo- 
rough, and Hurstinonceux. 

The Second Part embraces the Cas- 
tles of North iam, Middleham, Penco- 
ed, Upnor, Manonbeer, Raglan, Ro- 
chester, Pevensey, Warwick, Guild- 
ford, Landaff, Pen Arth, Dover, Cacr- 
diff, Knaresborough, Warkworth, Ox- 
ford, Caernarvon, Tower of London, 
Windsor, Cowling, Pendennis, and 
Caldicot. 

The great aera of Castle-building in 
England was that of the Conqueror 
and his immediate successors. 

According to the Public Record 
Commissioners’ dissertation on Domes- 
day, of forty -nine castles mentioned in 
that Survey, one only (Arundel) is no- 
ticed as existing in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Eight are known 
either on the authority of Domesday, 
or our old Historians, to have beep 
built by the Conqueror himself. Ten 
are entered as erected by greater Ba- 
rons, 
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rons. and one by an under-tenant to Holdemess, and great-grandson of the Con- 


Earl Roger. Eleven more, of whose 
builders we have no particular ac- 
count, are noticed in the Survey, ei- 
ther expressly or by inference, as new. 
It is singular that the ruins which 
are now remaining of all these castles 
have preserved one feature of unifor- 
mity. They are each distinguished by 
a mount and keep — marking the pe- 
culiar style of architecture introduced 
in our castellated fortifications by the 
Normans at their first settlement. 

The castles of Dover, Nottingham, 
and Durham, known to have been 
built by the Conqueror *, with the 
While Tower in the Tower of London, 
are noticed in the Survey. The wall- 
ed towns and cities noticed in the sur- 
vey are fewer than the castles. Can- 
terbury, Nottingham, and York, rfp- 
pear each to have been surrounded 
with a fosse. Oxford, Hereford, Lei- 
cester, Stafford, Chester, Lincoln, and 
Colchester, arc noticed as walled towns 
and burghs. 

Such a crowd of interesting parti- 
culars occur relative to many of the 
antient Castles above enumerated, that 
we think the ingenious Author of 
the Descriptions deserves commenda- 
tion for the skill with which he has 
compressed into his narrow limits the 
more prominent facts relative to each 
building, from the great mass that 
must have pressed on his attention — 
(the Tower of London and Windsor 
Castle for instance) ; as also for the in- 
dustry with which he has gleaned all 
that could be said of the minor Castles. 

Such a scries of beautiful Engrav- 
ings, with the well-digested descrip- 
tions, cannot fail, we think, of being 
generally patronized ; and the Anti- 
quary will he gratified by the ground- 
plans which are occasionally given, as 
tending materially to assist his investi- 
gations. We shall close our commenda- 
tions by a specimen of the Author’s 
style : 

“This celebrated and important fortress 
of Scarborough, as several of our ancient 
historians have recorded, was originally 
erected in the reign of King Stephen, by 
William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle and 

* We can confidently refer thoso who 
wish to discriminate the probable age of 
Castles, to the chapter treating of Castles 
and their Parts, Origin, A£ros, and Styles, 
in Fosbroke’s “Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties.” 


queror. He ruled from hence with princely 
authority in the surrounding district, until 
the accession of Henry II. when, in Com- 
mon with other nobles who had attained 
great power in the preceding reign, lie was 
compelled to resign his Castle to that Mo- 
narch, which he did with great reluctance i 
and he was so much affected by this reverse 
of fortune, thst he retired to the Monastery 
which he had founded at Thornton in Lin- 
colnshire, where he died in 1180. The 
Castle was repaired and much improved in 
strength and magnificence by King Henry ; 
or, according to some writers, entirely re- 
built by him. In the early part of the reign 
of Edward III. having become greatly dila- 
pidated, it appears to nave again undergone 
extensive repairs, the probable cost of which 
was estimated at 2, 0002. 

“ The remains of Scarborough Castle are 
situated on a lofty promontory, elevated 
more than three hundred feet above the 
level of the German ocean, which laves its 
base on the North, East, and South sides, 
and presenting, in each direction, a vast 
sweep of craggy and inaccessible rocks t on 
the Western side, towards the town, it forms 
a rocky and highly inclined slope, thinly in- 
vested with verdure.” 

The Author then quotes the minute 
description of the remains + from Mr. 
Hinder well’s “ Antiquities of Scarbo- 
rough.” 

“ At the period of the ratification of 
Magna Charta, the possession of Scarbo- 
rough Castle was deemed so important, that 
the governor was obliged to bind himself 
by an oath, to conform to the directions of 
the noblemen who were appointed guardi- 
ans of the privileges) and it was agreed, 
that such persons only should in future be 
made governors of the fortress, as were es- 
teemed to be most faithful to the Barons 
and to the realm. When the forces com- 
manded by the Barons, who had conspired 
to effect the ruin of Piers Gaveston, in 
1312, were approaching Newcastle, the un- 
happy favourite and his patron Edward II. 
who had fled before them to that place from 
York, retired to this Castle, whence the 
King departed for Warwickshire, where he 
hoped to raise an army, leaving Gaveston 
behind him, as he deemed this the strongest 
fortress in the North. It was soon besieged 
by a detachment of the Baruns’ army, un- 
der the Earls of Pembroke and Warren, and 
being very ill provided with necessaries for 
the defence, Gaveston was compelled to ca- 
pitulate, and to surrender himself a prisoner. 
The terms of capitulation, however, were 
disregarded by the more violent of the con- 
federates, who, in direct imitation of that 

f See a view of the ruins of the Castle, 
in vol. lxix. 1033. 


con- 
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conduct for the suppression of which they 
professed to have associated themselves, be- 
headed Gavestnn shortly afterwards. 

“ It was in revenge for the former impri- 
sonment of his father iu this Castle, that 
the younger Mercer, the Scottish freebooter, 
entered Scarborough haven with his pirati- 
cal, squadron, and carried away the vessels 
that were in it, which were afterwards re- 
covered from him by Alderman Phiipot, 
whose public spirit and courage in this en- 
terprise have become so renowned in our 
histoiy.” 

The Work will consist of two Vo- 
lumes, and will contain about 100 
views. 

— e — 

3, Meyrick’s Critical Inquiry * into Ancient 
Armour. 

{Concluded from vol. xcm. p. 536.) 

Dr. MEYRICK has not limited 
his superb Archaeological work to its 
direct subject ; but wisely relieved the 
tameness of a rank and file of under- 
takers Iw a variety of military cos- 
tume. Many of these embellishments 
are derived from chivalry and tourna- 
ments; and others from national do- 
cuments of higher importance, as 
bearing upon the Art of War, and 
illustrating the greatest events of His- 
tory. Of the latter kind is the fol- 
lowing, which exhibits the ancient 
arms used in naval action, a subject 
with which, except from less perfect 
passages in Froissart,' general readers 
are almost utterly unacquainted. 

'“In a naval engagement provide your- 
self with two spears, which you must not 
lose in throwing; let one * of them be a 
long one, capable of reaching out of one 
vessel to another ; the other with a shorter 
handle, so that you may be able to use it 
conveniently in boarding an enemy. Divers 
darts are to be used in a sea-fight, as well 
heavy spears fenced with jjron, as the lighter 

ones, and headed like a dart When you 

assault any one with a spear, armed with 
iron, strike his shield ; if his shield be 
moved, then attack him with the lighter 
iavelin, or with darts, if you cannot strike 

him with the long handle spear Many 

arms may be convcnienly used in a sea- 
fight that cannot be used on shore, unless 
in a city or castle. In sea-fights, scythes 
firmly fixed in very long spears [perhaps 
ghisarmes], axes with broad blades, and 
fixed to long handles, beam hooks, slings 
fixed to a staff, catqjte [barbed darts or 
spears, with a string at the end to recover 
'v them], and others of that kind, stones, the 
- bow and the rest of the missive weapons ; 
fiut of these bituminous sea coal mixed with 
^ sulphur, holds the first place. Nor arc Gal- 
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traps [here probably mallets with spikes] 
made heavy with lead, and sharp battle-axes, 
to be contemned. Towers are also good, 
from which you may use the arms here enu- 
merated. Also a lever or bar, its four sides 
armed with iron nails. In sea-fights a 
boar, [a boar’s head, with projecting iron 
tusks, placed on the prows of vessels] aimed 
with iron, may be advantageously used, 
pushed forward with oars. — For the defence 
of a ship, the following apparatus is highly 
necessary. A fence of learns, erected at 
the side of the vessel, prepared for war, 
carried up so high that there may be formed 
four doors sufficiently large for the passage 
of two men in complete armour, these to 
he fixed to both sides of the main deck so 
firmly, that in jumping on the floor it may 
not cotter. Broad shields and armour of 
all kinds may be advantageously used in de- 
fending a ship. But a very useful instru- 
ment for those defending a vessel, is a body 
covering, made of soft and blacked linen 
sewed together ; [the wambais^] also, with 
the helmets, the pendulous protection for 
the head, made of iron, [probably the coif 
cle maille worn under the helmet].” i. pp. 
195, 196‘. 

The mode of attacking Castles is not 
so obscure as that of defending them ; 
but some light is here thrown upon 
the stages of assault. If the bulista 
and catapult did not shake the walls, 
then the ram was tried ; arid if this 
proved also ineffectual, the idea of 
storming by breach was given up ; 
and the bclfrcy , or wooden tower , with 
stories so high as to over- top the 
walls was adopted, in order to gain 
possession by expelling the besieged 
from the battlements. To this ma- 
chine were added four escalade lad- 
ders, placed on wheels, with planks 
strongly fixed to them, so that they 
might he moved from one place to 
another by means of ropes, depen- 
dent' from each side (p. 198). The 
proper measures for defending a Cas- 
tle are these. 

11 Moreover, those who are to defend a 
Castle may make use of most of the arms 
I have mentioned (the common weapons), 
with many others, such as baiistie, great 
and small ; slings, whether held by the 
hand, or fixed to a staff ; hand-bows of all 
sorts ; spears 8nd long poles capped with 
iron, some heavy and some light ; with the 
other kinds of missive weapons." 

“ For eluding the effects of the balistoe, 
sows, and ram9, the wall should he strongly 
propped up with oaken posts on the inside, 
or rather by heaping up against it earth 
and potter’s clay, if any is at hand. The 
defenders of castles may hang out hurdles 
or baskets made with oaken twigs, and those 
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triple or 6ve-£bjd thick, filled with fat and 
bituminous clay, thereby endeavouring to 
keep their walls entire. Against the speck 
of tne ram, large bags of hay, closely stuff- 
ed, and let down by iron chains, opposite 
that part of the wall to which the force of 
the ram is directed; nor does it unfirequently 
happen, that the castle is so overwhelmed 
by showers of arrows, that the guards are 
not able to remain on the ramparts (or 
place, opposite the crenelles in the bat- 
tlements), in such case it is necessary that 
hanging ports should be suspended by light 
laths, two ells higher and tnree lower than 
the embrasures, and so remote from the 
walls, that all kinds of weapons may have 
room to be thrown downwards in tne in- 
terval between the wall and these pensile 
ports. These ports should be fixed in long 
beams, that they may be thrust outwards, 
and retracted at pleasure." p. 199. 

We apprehend that this latter mode 
of defence applies to walls, not ma- 
chicollated, and that the latter fashion, 
partly at least, was adopted in substi- 
tution of these temporary guards. 

“ The prickly cat {Jelis cchinatci ] is one 
of the best kind of arms, and most useful 
for the defenders of castles, which, being 
made of great and heavy beams, and bris- 
tled with oaken teeth, hung at every em- 
brasure, may, if the enemy approaches near 
the works, be thrown down upon him." 

“ Likewise a beam or great piece of tim- 
ber fashioned with long poles, having well 
sharpened oaken teeth, were used to be 
erected near the battlements, that they also 
might bo thrown on the enemy if they come 
under the walls." 

< 4 Among the best kind of arms is also 
the war-rammer [jistuca Icllica ] fitted with 
curved steel nails and hooks, which, when 
it is let down on the enemy, is fixed with 
chains armed with curved nails, that the 
enemy can neither seize nor cut it. At the 
cud of the chain is a rope, sufficiently strong 
to draw it up ; this serves to take and bring 
into the walls one or more of the enemy, as 
often as a body of the besiegers come within 
its reach.” 

“ Nor among the defensive machines is 
t)ie missive wheel to be despised. It is 
formed of two mill-stones, joined by an 
oaken axis ; and is thrown down upon the 
enemy by means of a plank, sloping from 
the embrasure." 

“ The missive chariot may also he effec- 
tually used, formed like an ordinary chariot 
with two or four wheels, and so formed that 
it may he loaded at will with either hot or 
cold stones : on both aides are strong chains, 
which serve to stop it when it has run 
a sufficient distance, and to keep the wheels 
from deviating when it runs from a declin- 
ing ]dank in the embrasure. This, when 
the chains check its course, will cast its load 


amoug the enemy, which, from its weight 
wiU fly in all directions." pp. 199, 806. 

The next paragraph exhibits, says 
Dr. Meyrick, the prototype of grape- 
shot. 

“Some more prudent men than ordi- 
nary used to incrust fragments of stones in 
potter's clay, which would hear throwing, 
and when they arrived at their destined 
mark, separated into the smallest particles, 
and could not be thrown hack again* For 
the destruction of dry walls great flints 
were used. If a castle, defended by a wall, 
would demolish by batteries a castle of 
wood, ambulatory towers, ladders, sows, 
and other machines fixed on wheels, your 
success will be greater in proportion as the 
stones used are large and hard." 

“ Hot water, glass, or melted lead, may 
he very useful iu the defence of a castle. If 
a sow, or any other machine, is brought 
near a castle, which cannot be hurt by hot 
water, but are lower than the Walls of a 
castle, the use of long poles, shod with 
iron, to which sharp and hot ploughshares 
are fixed, will greatly conduce to the" de- 
struction of these kind of machines, by 
throwing those poles with the ploughshares 
on the wooden engines, and the plough- 
shares being left, the poles may be drawn 
back. Sometimes burning pitch and sul- 
phur may be thrown on them." 

“ Pijts round about a castle are reckoned 
among the methods of defence \ these, the 
more numerous and deep they are, the more 
they tend to the defence of the fortress. 
First, if die enemy attempts to move any 
machine fixed on wheels over these pita 
against the place, they ought to be pre- 
pared, that they have many and small aper- 
tures, but all so artfully covered, that no 
traces of them may appear; then let the 
pits he filled with brushwood, and other 
things of that kind, such as easily take fire 
at night, when tlie enemy, from his wooden 
castle, ladders, or other wheeled machine, 
attacks the castle, some man may steal se- 
cretly out and set fire to the pits." 

“ If it should so happen that the dnemy 
hatters the castle so vehemently with stone# 
that the garrison cannot keep their posts 
without doors, or defend the castle, strong 
oaken columns must be erected, upon whi<$i 
large beams are to be laid, sustaining hokn 
planks, earth heaped up in the manner of* 
wail, three or four ells thick, fpr covering 
them from the stones thrown* The same 
to be done sgainst a wooden tower for be- 
sieging a fortification of stone : the cohnaos 
must be very stable and firm, #nd somewhat 
higher than the wooden tower." 

“ But of all the arms and machines we 
have enumerated, the most excellent is the 
curved giant of shields, vomiting poisoned 
flames. (This curved giant of shields Dr. 
M. supposes to have been something much 

larger 
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larger than a paraiie, made to curve over 
the head* of tno’ho it was intended to pro- 
tect and furnished with several tunes, 
through which the Greek fire might be 
thrown." i. p; *01.] 

In coriseouence of an expression in 
a French Bulletin, concerning pre- 
tended leopards in the Royal Arms of 
England, instead of lions, mistakes 
have arisen, which Or. Meyrick [i. 35, 
36] thus explains : 

“ The national flag, during the reigns of 
William the Conqueror and his two sons, 
is said to have been two leos-pardfes, or lions 
passant gunrdant ; one being the device of 
fyofmaody, and the other that of Poitou, 
and that hence arose the mistaken idea, 
that the antient arms of the Kings of Eng- 
land were leopards. 

“That it was a mistake is proved by the 
fact of our finding no instance of the arms 
of England blazoned as having leopards, 
while even heralds have thus termed the 
lions to a late period. The French call a 
lion passant regardant a lion leopardfe ; and 
a leopard rampant, a leopard-lionnfe, a con- 
fusion of terms that will account for the 
error." 

Here we shall take our leave of this 
superb and national work. If this be 
not the Augustan age of Archaeology, 
we cannot think of a period when 
works upon the subject will be more 
elaborately or more judiciously com- 
piled. But “facile esl addere invert - 
tiff* 9 and it is a very unsatisfactory 
feeling to an author of high merit, to 
know that, after he has been sole ar- 
chitect of his fabrick, a mere beauti- 
fier or carpenter shall add a few em- 
bellishments, and then claim the 
whole reputation. Works, however, 
of such expence as this before us, are 
in some degree protected, in the re- 
spect ' mentioned, by the heavy cost 
of re-editing them. The same cost 
attaches to ponderous columned folios, 
like those of the Fcedera or Chroni- 
clers $ but in various works, less mat- 
ter and more plates would be prefer- 
able, and have the same preventive 
effect. Whether the colours of such 
tine prints, as those of Dr. Meyrick *s 
book, will stand, must depend, we 
apprehend, upon freedom from damp, 
and other circumstances ; but the idea 
of thus imitating illuminated Missals 
is good } and capable of being copied 
on various scales. Genealogical and 
Biographical works may thus be made 
to contain family portraits ; and a new 
character audflqubk interest be given 


to such works, if they are compiled 
in the interesting form of Gage’s Hen- 
grave. 


4. Report qf the Committee of the Porteusian 

Bible Society for the Year 1 893. 

5. Bags ter ’s Scripture Harmony , 1 893. 

THE objects of this Society may 
be best detailed in their own words : 

“ The origin -of this Society is not to be 
found in any idea entertained by the per- 
sons by whom it was projected, of the in- 
competency of those societies already in 
existence to furnish an adequate supply of 
the Holy Scriptures ; nor is the most re- 
mote desire of entering into a competition 
with them. The conviction that ulterior 
benefit on the largest scale was attainable, 
by the adoption of some plan not hitherto 
tried, was the only, and, they trust, a suf- 
ficient motive for their labours. 

“ With this object in view, the atten- 
tion of several individuals was strongly ex- 
cited and directed to personal inquiry ; and 
after close and diligent investigation, they 
were led to a decided conviction, that the 
too general disregard of the sacred volume 
which prevailed, originated in a want of that 
direction and assistance, so essentially ne- 
cessary to conduct the inexperienced reader 
to the more devotional and practical parts 

of that venerable, bnt multifarious hook 

Tim ultimately led to the formation of the 
Porteusian Bible Society. 

“ Others also, whose sentiments upon 
the great question of the authenticity and 
inspiration of the Scriptures are known to 
be lax, have become auxiliaries. They ad- 
mired the morality of the Bible, but, from 
mistaken views and a false delicacy, objected 
to its circulation ; because, as they conceiv- 
ed, its efficiency to do good was neutralized 
by an admixture of details and laws, the pe- 
rusal of which was not calculated to profit 
the youthful mind. Many persons holding 
such opinious, and conceiving their objec- 
tions to be removed by the adoption of the 
Porteusian Bible, have lent their aid in fur- 
thering the objects of the committee." 

We shall now give the address to 
the reader, prefixed to the Bible : 

“Those chapters which are of a more 
spiritual and practical nature, are distin- 
guished throughout the Porteusian Bible 
by the figure (l) being printed at the head 
of each chapter ; and will be found highly 
suitable portions for occasional meditation } 
and for children and others, when called 
upon to read to their parents or sick friends. 

“ The leading historical chapters are dis- 
tinguished by the figure (9) being printed 
at the head of each chapter ; and are im- 
portant to he read in their course, in order 

to 
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to connect the historical chain of divine re- 
velation : forming, together with the other 
selections, a comprehensive and most inter- 
esting series of Scripture Readings ; adapt- 
ed for the closet, the family, or tne school. 

“ Our I word's Discourses, Doctrines, Pa- 
rables, and other chapters of a more pecu- 
liar interest, are distinguished by a star 
being added as above.** 

The plan is excellent, but not closely 
followed : thus, Gen. xi. is not dis- 
tinguished, and historical chapters in 
general seem to be left to the reader’s 
prior acquaintance with them : several 
in Leviticus which occur among the 
legal ordinances, are in this case : nor 
is care taken to mark the historical 
Psalms, the 1 37th, which is purely 
such, and not the composition of Da- 
vid, being without a figure. To de- 
signate any of Proverbs was superflu- 
ous, as they are all of the same case 
The same objection applies to the 
Prophecies as to the Psalms, many of 
which are necessary links in the 
chain of history. We fear, as Mr. 
Boone says, 

“ while there reigns an itch 

To teach the poor, that we neglect the 
rich :** 

And that this plan is too exclusive, 
under the wish of benefiting those 
who are “ wearied and discouraged 
with tedious research;** and who neg- 
lect the greater portion “ as altoge- 
ther above their capacity.’* Romans i. 
which contains a valuable account of 
the origin of idolatry, has no number 
prefixed. 

On the whole we regard the exe- 
cution of this Bible as useful, but in- 
complete. The Portcusian Index will 
be found serviceable to the Student * 
and the chapters from Porteus* £vi - 
donees , and Gilpin*s Series of Pro- 

K ‘iecv, make an admirable adjunct. 

r. Blackwell, in his Essay on the 
Classics, recommends some particular 
chapters of the New Testament, as 
containing an epitome of its contents, 
which we should be glad to see in- 
serted, with some variations and addi- 
tions, in the next impression, as the 
Index of Reference is here by far too 
long. 

It might be proper to refer to, or 
distinguish in some way, the passages 
relating to the arts and sciences, such 
as Genes, iv. 20, 21, 22. Levit. xi. 

1 Sam. xiii. .IQ, 20,21. Job xxxviii. 
xxxix. xi. xli. &c. which deserve re- 
gard, as being the best, as well as the 


earliest notices, of their respective to- 
pics. 

Mr. Bagster*s Scripture Harmony , 
merits the attention of Biblical read- 
ers: it includes the Chronology, the 
various Readings, and the References, 
in which •« the verse of the chapter 
under illustration is first marked j then 
follow the parallel passages in the 
book itself in which the chapter 
stands ; afterwards, the references are 
placed regularly in the order of the 
books of Scripture. .. .References arc 
used by authors for different pur- 
poses ; such as, similarity of doctrine, 
sentiment, or expression. — Prophecy 
and its fulfilment — parallel of virtues 
or of vices — connection or continua- 
tion of history — similar or opposite 
facts — exhibition of examples, pre- 
cepts, and admonitions ; to which 
may be added illustration by contrast • 
and some are introduced merely bel 
cause the same word is found in the 
verse, either in the original language, 
or one of the versions. Under these 
circumstances, the concordance to the 
(Polyglott) Bible, is equally useful for 
our own, and is much more extensive 
than the marginal references annexed 
to it. The passages introduced are 
stated to amount to half a million ! 

* 

6 • Ancient History, for the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. John Robinson. 9 wo. pp 
496. Phillips. 

7. Universal Modem History. By John 
Robinson, D.D. 8 vo. pp. 6»3. Phillips. 

8. Chronology of the Reigns of George III. 
and I V \ with a General Chronology to the 
year 1760. By Jaihes Fordyce. 18wo. 
Longman. 

Dr. ROBINSON'S Histories have 
passed through several editions, — a test 
of popularity, hut not of merit, for he 
copies the worst historians, and follows 
their worst errors. Those who com- 
pare his characters of Philip and Alex- 
ander with those by Mr. Mitford, or 
the original writers, will soon perceive 
that this is the truth. 

If the Ancient History be erroneous, 
the Modern is deflective. Thus, in 
the article on Persia, after glancing 
at the troubles which succeeded the 
death of Nadir Shah , he merely ob- 
serves that “ the Persians still consti- 
tute a separate nation ; and among 
the princes who fill so fluctuating a 
throne, are frequently some whose 
actions revive the faded glory of their 

country. 
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country, and command respect from 
the surrounding sovereigns.’* In the 
transhrtidh of M. Taneorgoe’s journey 
(London, 1820 ) the reader will find a 
brief account of this eventful period. 
Prince Mirza, heir-apparent to the 
crown, died in 182 £, when this vo- 
lume is dated *. 

The last century of the Mogul Em- 
pire in Hindostan is but slightly touch- 
ed, arid the author tells us that Shah 
Allum now reigns at Delhi. If we 
do not mistake, he died in 1807. 

' The account of Egypt closes at 
1802 , as if the taking oi Alexandria 
by General Frazer, and the conquests 
or Mohammed Ali, with the down- 
fall and extinction of the Mamelukes, 
were not matter for history. The ca- 
nal at Alexandria, a work of Euro- 
pean engineers, finished in 1821, might 
also have been noticed. 

Napoleon died in 1821, yet this 
event is unnoticed, as well as French 
History since 1815. 

Under America, no notice is taken 
of the late revolutions, which are 
briefly mentioned in the History of 
Spain. The account of British India 
possesses most merit. 

A Chronology is subjoined, of which 
our readers may judge from one pas- 
sage,— ‘M819, Massacre at Manches- 
ter, August 16.*’ 

HiesC editions are ornamented with 
cuts: an advertisement assigns 24 to 
the Ancient History, while its index 
refers but to 12. Of these, Popilius 
drawing a circle round Aniiochus , is 
run mentioned in the text, nor Beli- 
sariUs asking alms , which story is en- 
tirely apocryphal. The Triumph of 
Pompey is a miserable copy from 
Alexander's entry into Babylon, by 
Le Brun. 

Mr. Fordyce’s work is serviceable 
in matter, and convenient in size; its 
COtlteAts are of a very extensive na- 
ture, but its political passages are 
grossly offensive, a blemish which all 
Shromdlers should avoid. 

There is still room for an Ancient 
and Modem History of less extent than 
Dr. Mayor’s, and larger and better 
than Dr.. Robinson’s, in which the 
narratives might not evaporate in com- 
pressing, or swell the work to an i li- 
st Mr. Baldwytt has announced the Tra- 
vels of Shr Anthony Sherley and his bro- 
fhers (mentioned by Wood and Herbert, 
.and noticed in the Retrospective Review,) 
from a curious MS. 


convenient size. At the same time 
it Is proper to acknowledge our grati- 
tude to Dr. R. for his Antiquities of 
Greece. Colonel Mitford, we are 
happy to add, has devoted his talents 
and research to sacred as well as to 
profane annals, and his "Judaic His- 
tory ’* is at length before the public. 

— ♦ 

9. Fragmenta Regalia . Memoirs o/'Elira- 
beth, her Court and Favourites . By Sir 
Robert Naunton, Secretary of Slate to 
King James the First * A new Edition , 
with Notes ; and a Memoir if the Author. 
The Text collated with the MS Copies in 
the British Museum. 8 vo. pp. xx vi. 152. 
Baldwin. 

THE study of History may be di- 
vided into two branches; the first, 
comprised in legitimate works, from 
Goldsmith to Lingard ; the second, in 
private memoirs and county biogra- 
phies. The re-publication of many of 
these may be traced to the Waverley 
Novels, which embrace various pe- 
riods in British history, and have oc- 
casioned the revival of several interest- 
ing works : these admit us behind the 
scenes, where all disguise is thrown 
aside, and every "character appears in 
its native excellence' or deformity. 
Naun ton’s hook, from many causes, 
is one of the nio9t valuable of this 
class. 

Fuller remarks of this work, that it 
was " a fruit of his younger years,’' 
but " in such high esteem,” from its 
curiosity and authenticity, among men 
in place and business, that numerous 
copies of it were transcribed by clerks 
for “ lovers of antiquity and state ;*’ of 
^course before it was printed, after his 
•death, in 10*41. 

By a note at page 1, it appears that 
a translation is extant in French, and 
one in Spanish would he serviceable, 
as so many of the persons described 
were connected with the revolt of Hol- 
land. ^Naunton cannot he charged with 
adulation, and many passages seem to 
show that he never intended his Me- 
moirs for publication, hut circum- 
stances in time rendered it necessary, 
as this passage will evince : 

“ We must ascribe some part of the com- 
mendation [of Elizabeth] to the wisdom of 
the times, end the choyce of Parliament- 
men ; for I say d not that they were at any 
time given to any violent or pertinacious dis- 
pute, the elections being made of grave and 
discreet persons, not factious and ambitious 
of fame ; such as came not to the Housit 

with 
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with a malevolent spirit of contention, but 
with a preparation to consult on the pub- 
lique good, and rather to comply than to 
contest with Majesty. Neither doe I finde 
that the House was weakened and pestered 
through the admission of too many young 
heades, as it hath beene of later times/* P, 18. 

The printing of the MS. was there- 
fore well timed, but unequal to the ob- 
ject of checking the impending trou- 
bles. 

This edition is beautifully printed, 
with nine elegant portraits,of which Eli- 
zabeth is the best resemblance, and Sus- 
sex the best engraving ; that of Naun- 
ton is copied from Pass: Sidney is cha- 
racteristic in the extreme. The notes 
display great research, and the volume 
cannot fail to supersede the last inele- 
gant and inaccurate reprint, which is 
dated 1814. It has been collated, we 
must add, with the MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum, supposed to be in Naun- 
ton’s hand-writing, so that in every 
view it may rank as an editio princeps 
with the reader of taste. 

♦ 

1 0. Cato to Lord Byron, on the Immorality 
of his Writings. 

How poor ! * how rich jp how abject i, how 
august! — Young. 

Pp. 128 . Wetton. 

WE should be wanting to ourselves 
and to our readers, did we neglect to 
notice this well-timed and energetic 
Pamphlet, considering, as wc do, 
that society is deeply indebted to the 
Catoniaii spirit and virtuous indigna- 
tion of the Author. We are anxious 
to promote its circulation, and would 
recommend its bein^ laid on every ta- 
ble ; especially on those which have 
been polluted by “that poetry which 
no modest female can peruse, no 
Christian commend, no Englishman, 
with any feelings of honour or patri- 
otism, regard but as a national nui- 
sance and disgrace.” — Convinced, ns 
we are, that “ it 19 morally impossible 
that the inind, which sits down pure 
to the perusal of such offensive pages, 
should rise from it with the like pu- 
rity/’ we glory in uniting with the 
Author to “ anathematize these law- 
less revilers of virtue,” for “he who 
brutalizes every feeling that gives 
dignity to social, every principle 
that imparts comfort to domestic life 
— he who represents all chastity as 
visionary, and all virtue as vile, is not 
Gent. Mag. Jarman /, 1894. 

7 


entitled to be considered, m to be 
treated as a man — he is a thing Hte* 
rary monster." In endeavouring to 
account for the frenzied predilection 
with which the poetry of Lord Byron 
has been sought, too truly does the 
Author remark that “ tne present 
must be considered as an age which 
flourishes in the midst of excite- 
ment. — That few, perhaps, minutely 
examine the tendency where they ad- 
mire the execution of a work — to be 
entertained is frequently the sole ob- 
ject.*’— “ One consolation, however, 
we have left; that the Satanic school 
is beginning to glut the market with 
propnaneness ana ribaldry— the com- 
modity is become sickening.*' We 
have thus clothed our own sentiments 
in the language of the Author, be- 
cause we could select no words more 
apposite and forcible, and because, by 
these short specimens, we would ex- 
cite in our readers a desire to see the 
whole of a publication in which, 
with a zeal so manly, the writer en- 
deavours to stop the plague, already, 
we fear, begun among tne people. — 
We would lend our encouragement 
to his efforts, and urge him to per- 
sist; for, though the thoughtless ad- 
mirers of Lord Byron “should look 
cold upon him,*’ yet, we trust, that in 
the reflecting part of society he will 
find “ every hand lifted up,** and 
“ every heart rise in resolution, as the 
demoniac spirit rises in guilt.’* 

11. Collections and Recollections ; or. His- 
torical , Biographical, awl Miscellaneous 

Anecdotes, Notices, and Sketches, from 

various Sources ; with occasional Remarks . 

By John Stewart, Esq. 8 vo. pp . 386. 

Whittaker. 

THE nature of this Publication, ori- 
ginally collected and arranged solely 
for the Compiler's amusement, may 
best be given in his own words : 

“It contains select passages from His- 
tory, Biography, and Miscellaneous Lite- 
rature, which are calculated to elucidate 
some of the characteristic principles of hu- 
man nature, and the state of society in dif- 
ferent countries and at various periods. This 
knowledge, indeed, may be acquired by an 
extensive course of reading ; but the atten- 
tive perusal of voluminous authors would re- 
quire more time and application than many 
might find it convenient to bestow. To 
suen readers, therefore, as wish to obtain 
usefiil information, without the labour of 
much research, the Compiler trusts that 
, thia 
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this .wpll-ke ab acceptable volume ; while to 
pthers, conversant with general literature, 
it m*y perhaps prove an agreeable one, by 
recalling subjects of which they retain but 
ka imperfect recollection.— It may be pro- 
per to mention that the Compiler has ex- 
tracted such historical articles only as he 
thought would be most entertaining, and 
has therefore confined himself chiefly to 
those furnished by the annals of our own 
Country. In the biographical sketches, he 
has selected such characters as were most 
eminent or remarkable at the periods in 
which they lived. The miscellaneous de- 
partment consists of a variety of notices 
relative to the customs and opinions of dif- 
ferent nations, the maxims of celebrated 
men, remarkable instances of courage, mag- 
nanimity, and fidelity, and other subjects of 
a curious and interesting nature. In the 
selection of the humorous pieces, the Com- 
piler has studiously avoided those hackneyed 
jests and anecdotes which are to be found 
in every repository of wit and repartee; 
nor is he aware of having admitted any ar- 
ticles which have appeared in Collections of 
n similar nature. He has endeavoured, in 
abort, to render these Collections and Re- 
collections as entertaining as possible, and 
shall feel gratified if they meet with the 
approbation of the public.” 

, There is a good Table of the mul- 
tifarious Contents of this amusing and 
instructive Volume. 



18. Meteorological Essays and Observations. 

By J. Frederick Danielt, F.R.S. 8 vo. pp. 

490. Plates. 

THOUGH we have no opinion that 
any one can open an account with the 
derk 6f the weather, for fine days per 
order , as he would with a fishmonger 
or poulterer for John Dories and tur- 
keys, yet we know that all order im- 
plies rule and method ; and though 
From the largeness of the scale of ac- 
tion, atmospheric phenomena cannot 
be definitively foretold, like tides and 
eclipses, yet we think that average 
rules may be formed, of important con- 
sequence to health and agriculture. 
We are, therefore, of opinion, that 
much novelty is to be elicited, of 
an instructive kind ; and certainly the 
work of Mr. Daniell is most elaborate, 
and properly conducted en philoeophe . 
One of nis objects is ip supersede Tor- 
ricelli’s invention, by die construction 
of a new barometer * but we do not 
diink that a preface ofeenspre on the 
Royal Society will aid that object. We 
blame no author for submitting his 
opinions to the publick in the first in- 


stance i but we can iee' no prudent 
reason why he should invite hostility ? 
why put himself in their power at all, 
if ne fears repulse? — As to the work 
itself, we sincerely hope that its suc- 
cess may be commensurate to the sig- 
nal industry and patience of the Au- 
thor, but it would require at least a 
twelvemonth to make the proper ob- 
servations, or go through the experi- 
ments. 

13. Surtees* History of Durham. Vol. III. 

("Continued from vol. xcm. ii. p. 613.J 

WE concluded our last notice with 
the first part of Vol. III. and now pro- 
ceed to the second, which includes 
part of Darlington Ward. 

In p. 284 we have an account of 
Roger de Ferie having killed a wild 
boar. From this Mr. Surtees makes 
the following deduction, concerning 
animals borne in heraldry: “It was 
not unusual, either in England or 
abroad, when a man had slain a hoar, 
wolf, or spotted pard, to bear the ani- 
mal as an armorial ensign in his 
shield. 



"The seal of Roger de Ferie still re- 
mains in the Treasury of Durham, 
exhibiting his old antagonist, a boar 
passant." 

This practice Mr. S. supports by other 
instances, but we think that though 
such effigies may have been borne on 
a shield, before the introduction of 
heraldry, and might be contemporary 

with 
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with it, in regard to persons not en- 
titled to coat armour, still that the 
majority of the animal figures, and 
most others, was taken from the bear- 
ing of the chief ‘Lord, to whom the 
historical origin (if there was such an 
origin) properly appertained. The 
arms parlantes of IJairun (a Heron , 
p. 287 ), of calves for Veel, of de 
Vitul is, and the vast varieties of lions, 
in particular, show that such an his- 
torical origin is very limited. 

In Whitworth Church-yard is an 
antient monument*, representing a 
knight with his vizor closed (with 
only a transverse gash), the sword on 
the right hand elevated to the vizor, 
the shield on the left, and legs cross- 
ed, resting on somewhat like an angel 
with a human face ; a couchant hound 
is sculptured near the sinister leg; the 
arms on the shield are perfectly dis- 
tinct; two bars within a bordure, 
charged with torteauxes. These arms 
cannot be appropriated to any family 
now existing in the North ; it can 
only be conjectured that the figure 
belongs to one of the early lords of 
Whitworth. P. 292 . 

The house and grounds at Old Park 
are thought to be a specimen of the 
fine taste of the Poet Gray. 298 . 

** In every principal manor the Bishop 
had his court-house and his boll, the re- 
sidence of the steward, or, when the demesne 
was leased, of the principal tenant, and the 
hospitality of the Bishop's various residences 
was provided for by the reservation of sti- 
pulated auantities of corn, oats, and bar- 
ley, whiefi the villains and cotters were to 
carry to any of the manor-houses which the 
Bishop ordered." P. 304. 

fJow this is a most exact picture of 
the mode of living; before money-rents 
were introduced ; which payments, as 
Mr. Surtees justly observes, coming 
in course of time to bear no propor- 
tion to the real value of the tenures, 
the modern wealthy Farmer thus grew 
out of the ancient Villain. 

It is very probable that the agricul- 
tural implement* were not, at least 
some of them, private property, but 
lent out by the landlord from man to 
man ; for we have the following item : 

“ William Smith, a messuage and four 
acres, and makes the iron work for two 
ploughs, the Bishop providing iron, and 


* This Monument is beautifully exhibit- 
ed in Stothard's “ Monumental Effigies." 


Sl 

the iron of four [harrows?] and this ser- 
vice the farmer now performs.’ 1 P. 804: 

In the old Manor-house of New- 
biggin “ the chief staircase was qf 
stone." (p. 309). This was rare. 

In p. 312, under Midridge Grange, 
we have, “ there is a manor-place bunt, 
and consisting of a grange (granary or 
storehouse) and an ox-house, with one 
chamber and a cellar for the bailiff 
next the gate/* 

Upon this item Mr. Surtees makes 
the following remark : 

“ Such is the humble origin and first 
state of every place which bears the name 
of grange; a store- house for corn, a fold 
for cattle, and a chamber for the steward." 

They were erected instead of manor- 
houses, where the landlords were neces- 
sarily absentees. 

In the same page we find, that dur- 
ing the Civil Wars the soldiers were 
accommodated in manor-houses, when 
converted into garrisons, by sleeping 
in hammocks, the crooks of wliich 
still remain. 

It appears from the account of Kil- 
lerby, that the public 'bake-house, ano- 
ther feudal oppression, was here at 
least got rid of, and that the tenants 
took the smithery and water-mill be- 
sides into their own hands, of course 
by agreement with the lord. 

“ The tenants pay for a forge, 1 2d : the 
bake-house is not occupied. The tenants 
hold the water-mill, valued with Heighiu- 
ton, 11*." P. 323. 

From p. 326 we find that very taste- 
ful carving in wood, obtained in the 
days of Charles 1. ( The following is 
certainly rare: 

“ A knightly effigy of gigantic proportion 
lies in the Church-yard [ofAycUffel, on tho 
South side of the Church, 'file hands are 
elevated and clasped on the breast ; the 
sword sheathed; a plain shield on the left 
arm ; the legs are crossed, and the feet 
rest on a couchant hound." P.326. 

We do not recollect any similar se- 
pulchral dligies, of gigantic and extra- 
natural size; and should be glad if our 
readers could point to us another in- 
stance. 

Under Haughton le Skerne we find 
“ a common forge let to a cerLaiti 
smith for 8 s/’ P. 337- 

We are minute in these identical 
articles, because a smith, among the 
Britons, was an ovate in the Bardic 
order, end a high personage among 

the 
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the Anglo-Saxons; and the progress 
of his descent in rank, to his present 
humble station, is curious. 

In p. 346 we find one tenant obliged 
to 44 till four portions [of the Lord’s 
land] in autumn with the whole fa- 
mily, except the huswife,” and ano- 
ther 44 with only all his men, except 
the huswife in each family, and ex- 
cept his own household.*’ It further 
appears, from p. 351, that when the 
Lord kept an occasional household at 
a manor, the tenants in villenage were 
charged with the carriage of wood, 
wine, and luxuries, and that the smal- 
ler cottagers made hay-ricks, carried 
fruit, and worked at the mill, by way 
of rent.'* P. 352. 

These are not novelties, but they 
bring under one view the state of te- 
nancy under the feudal system. 

In p. 349 we have a very neat vig- 
nette view of Mainsforth, the seat of 
the modest and learned author, which 
we the rather point out to the notice 
of the reader, as it occurs in a part of 
the volume where it was little to be 
expected. This old mansion is no- 
ticed in p. 18, where it is stated to 
have been nearly rebuilt about a cen- 
tury since by Mr. Edward Surtees, 
who added a substantial square on the 
S.E. The house is singularly covered 
to the very leads and parapet, with 
giant pear trees, probably coeval with 
the building. 

Drinkingwine out of bowls is known 
to have been usual. In p.355 we have 
a device 44 of a wine-bowle, with the 
Sarrazain’s head upon it.” 

In pp. 358, 359, we find that tlie 
copyholders of certain manors were so 
far relieved in 1647, that they were 
44 to have 2 id. a mile, not exceeding 
seven miles from the manor-house, 
nor going out of the county ; and 
they are to have drink in their flas- 
kets, meat in their wallets, and their 
dinner when they come home.” P.368. 

(To be continued .) 



14. The Phrenological Journal and Mis - 
cellamj . Oliver and Boyd. 

PHRENOLOGY is a new word 
in English, and may therefore per- 
haps require some explanation. It 
represents the same science as was 
formerly called Craniology, a term by 
which the science of cerebral patho- 
logy was known in Europe up to the 
summer of 1816, when Dr. Forster, 


of Ben’et College, Cambridge, pub- 
lished a treatise on this branch of anau* 
tomical science, and substituted the 
term Phrenology for that of Cranio- 
logy, as being more expressive, and 
less objectionable. This term was af- 
terwards generally adopted, and the 
new society of anatomists, formed in 
Edinburgh in 1820, called themselves 
the Phrenological Society. The 
work before us is the first part of a 
series of detached treatises on the sub- 
ject of the Physiology of the Brain, 
and other subjects connected with it. 
It is edited by Dr. Poole of Edin- 
burgh, and has issued forth, under fa- 
vourable auspices, having the support 
of the principal anatomists and phy- 
siologists of tne Scotch capital. 

The work is prefaced by a very able 
introductory statement, detailing the 
motives which have prompted its pub- 
lication, and giving a short sketch of 
the history of the science. 

“ When we say of the educated public, '* 
says the author, “ that very few individuals 
have yet foi med an adequate conception of 
the real nature, the cogent evidence, and 
the vast importance of Phrenology, we nei- 
ther reproach the public with its ignorance, 
nor compliment tne phrenologists on their 
knowledge ; we merely affirm the fact, that 
the public have not , and that the phrenolo- 
gists have , informed themselves on the sub- 
ject. It is more than time that the im- 
partial world should know that they are 
not only uninformed, but are grossly and 
scandalously misled in regard to this new 
department of knowledge.'* P. 1 . 

The Author then proceeds to an 
able and succinct history of the sci- 
ence, and explains the cause of the 
very absurd colouring that was given 
to it, on its first promulgation in Bri- 
tain, by the enemies of the science. 
And he details some most extraordi- 
nary facts relative to the attempt made 
to suppress the promulgation of the 
new doctrine. 

Article 11. is an attempt to refute 
the various objections raised against 
Phrenology, (p. 20.) 

Article III. p. 46. is a metaphy- 
sical discussion carried on between 
Dr. Barclay, and Dr. Geo. Combe of 
Edinburgh, on the science consider- 
ed as connected with a code of mo- 
ral philosophy. 

After this follow numerous treatises 
on the separate branches of cerebral 
anatomy and pathology : but the most 
interesting article of all to the gene- 
ral 
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ral reader is a paper (p. 92 ,) " on the 
application of Phrenology to Criti- 
cism, and on Shakspeare’s Character 
of Macbeth,*’ on which it must be al- 
lowed some new and very curious 
light is thrown, and some very in- 
genious illustrations of character at- 

Essay at p. 120 , on Material- 
ism and Scepticism, demands parti- 
cular attention, as its object is to re- 
move the objections commonly urged 
on a religious score against the orga- 
nology of the brain. It is followed by 
a cursory review of the controversy 
carried on respecting materialism be- 
tween Mr. Abernethy and Mr. Lau- 
rence, Mr. liennell and Philostratus, 
the anonymous author of a new pub- 
lication, entitled “ Somatopsychonoolo- 
fria , or Body, Life, and Soul ,” (Hun- 
ter, London, 1823.’) I 11 this review 

the editor exposes the reason why Mr. 
RenncH’s arguments failed in support- 
ing the good cause he had undertaken 
to defend, and at the same time that 
it exposes hi 9 ignorance of physiology 
and of criticism, it supplies an im- 
portant hiatus in his argument, and 
thereby establishes the important part 
of the doctrine of Mr. Abernethy on 
irrefragable grounds. Want of room 
prevents our further commenting on 
this able work, which we can with 
satisfaction recommend to public at- 
tention. 

— ♦— 

15. Resume de UHistoire tie France jusqu'u 
nos jours, par Felix Bodm. Tnnsicme edi- 
tion, revue et augment cc. 1 2 mo. pp. 274. 
Lecointc and Durey, Paris. 

IN former times, says the compiler 
of this summary, history was written for 
the use of the Dauphin, but we now 
write for the people, and the sons of 
kings are instructed in their turn by 
hooks composed for the nation. This 
sentence, which is a fair specimen 
of French esprit , is far from being 
just : what the people then neglected 
to do, royal munificence did j and to 
the care bestowed on a former Dau- 

C ti, we are indebted for a complete 
y of education. The Delphin edi- 
tions, it is true, are now rejected by 
scholars, but they were intended to 
comprise as much information as pos- 
sible for the illustrious learner, and 
after the publication of many others, 
are generally preferred for the instruc- 
tion of you t li. 


M. Bodin complains of the difficulty, 
while he maintains the importance, of 
his task. The History of France, he 
observes, written as it has been so 
often, and with such variety of style, 
seems to have been hitherto monopo- 
lized by genealogists, who were more 
disposed to flatter the king than to en- 
lighten the people ; this is indeed a 
pity, a 9 the king for the time being 
never reads what his subjects choose 
to tell each other, and as such a plan 
must shorten the existence of the book. 
An abridgment, he proceeds to say, 
was most eligible for many reasons ; 
but even an abridgment must begin 
as early a 9 the inevitable Pharamond : 
he therefore indulged his wish of trac- 
ing the migrations and settlements of 
various tribes among the (Sauls, whose 
descendants arc now comprised under 
the name of ** French,** and com- 
menced at the earliest period. If, he 
says, the reader complains that too 
much space has been allotted to the 
last thirty years, he has thought, with 
Robertson, that the nearer history ap- 
proaches to our time, the more use- 
ful it becomes, and the more authori- 
tative its voice ; and the French Re- 
volution forms, to use his words, the 
first chapter in the future history of 
the world. 

The History of France, like the na- 
tional character, is compounded of 
resprit and la bagatelle, and presents 
rather a series of splendid episodes, 
than an important narrative : the 
reigns of Charlemagne, Francis 1. 
Henry IV. and Louis XIV. up to the 
decease of Luxembourgh ; the deaths 
of Du Gueselin, Turenne, and Assasj 
the entire life of Bayard ; the genero- 
sity of Belzunce * ; and the names of 
Charles Martel, Joan of Arc, Jeanne 
Hachette, and Charlotte Corday, are. 
among its principal features. To these 
we can produce parallels, but not to 
the day of St. Bartholemew, the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
the tenth of August, 1792 . From u 
work written in the style to which we 
have alluded, it is difficult to make an 
extract longer than an apophthegm $ 
but occasionally we meet with a few 
sentences on civil and literary sub- 

* It is of this excellent prelate that Pope 
says. 

Why drew Marseilles* good bishop purei 
breath, [death?” 

When Nature sicken'd, and each gale wnv 

jeets. 
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jects, and the following remarks upon 
a memorable event, which display 
much good sense, may be offered to 
our readers, who will immediately 
perceive that the writer is a liberal : 

“ Le crime de Louis XVI. dtait d’avoir 
eu sur la royautd les iddes dans lesquelles 
les rois sont dlevds, et d’avoir voulu con- 
Bervir le pouvoir dont il avait h^ritd. Deux 
hommes bons et probes, Charles I. et Louis 
XVI. moururent sur IVchaffaud ; leurs 
families ont remontd sur 1c trdne. Les 
Tarquins fiirent bannis de Rome, et n'y 
reparurent pas. Dansl’ordre de la nature, le 
sang d’lm roi n’est que celni d'un homroe ; 
dans l*ordre politique, est bien davantage. 
On ne songe pas alors combien les mal- 
beurs des personnes d’un rang dlevd pro- 
duisent sur le peuple une impression pro- 
fonde ; la mort du roi et celle de la reine, 
qui la suivit, ont excitd infiniment plus 
d’horreur que les massacres de Septembre 
et de la terreur.” p. 200. 

The celebrated Ode of Lord Byron * 
is greatly overcharged : Buonaparte’s 
entire conduct exemplified the theory 
of La Roche foucau It, and the benefits 
which he conferred on France were 
intended for the military alone; but 
he supplied the restless temper of his 
subjects with news; every gazette re- 
ported a battle, and every battle claim- 
ed a victory. The perusal of M. Bo- 
din’s cursory narrative is more satis- 
factory than the volumes published by 
the Emperor’s domestics, who have 
left the question in greater obscurity 
than ever. In reviewing the events of 
the Hundred Days, we are struck with 
the resemblance they bear to the alter- 
nate ascendancy of Marius and Sylla ; 
nor perhaps were so many and so as- 
tonishing circumstances ever compris- 
ed in so short a space of time. Let us 
now observe the fruits of Napoleon’s 
reign : 

“J’ai jug^ Napoleon avec 1’inflexible ri- 
gueur des principes. Je rends hommoge ndan- 
moins aux grandes choses qu’a faites cct hom- 
me extraordinaire. Quand sa volonte, unie a 
son gdnie, se tournait vers le bien, il creu- 
sait Te port de Cherbourg, les routes du 
Mont-Cenis et du Simplon ; il dlblayait 
Rome, Nimes, et il embellisait Paris. Son 
blocus continental et les prohibitions, bon- 
nes quand elles sont, des rlprisaillos, don- 
naient & 1’industrie franqaise cette activity 
que la paix a redouble. Mais il dfyeuplait 
les campagnes, et il couvrait dljk la France 

u Oh shame to thee, laud of the Gaul,” &c. 


de fiefs militaires. Il est un auteur, parti- 
san ddclar£ de la flod&litd, qui admire Na- 
poleon, uniquement parce qu il pouvait seul 
et voulait la retablir. Ce qui eBt certain, 
e’est qu’il defaisait la revolution avec efle- 
xu£me. Quant & sa predilection pour la no- 
blesse, le blason et 1’etiquette dans cours, 
elle fait pitie ; peut-Gtre est-elle une des 
causes de sa perte.” p. 232-3. 

The subsequent events are briefly 
but energetically described : of the 
reflections which close the work, we 
can only say that in some certain in- 
stances they are unjust, and are by no 
means calculated for the readers into 
whose hands this volume will proba- 
bly fall. Political economy is a study 
which includes too many figures of 
rhetoric to bear strongly upon facts, 
and we think with Frederick the Great, 
that a turbulent province may be fully 
punished by receiving a philosopher 
for its governor. The two following 
passages, however, may he extracted, 
from the importance of the topics they 
discuss. Of America he says, 

“ La puissance et la prosplritl ^ ton nan tea 
des Etats-Unis attestent combien la liberty 
est ftcoude. D’immenses contrles, le IV- 
rou, le Cliili, la Plata, le Brlsil, Coloinbie, 
Guatimala, le Mexique, sont libres ou prta 
de 1'fltre, et vont £tre gouvernles par les 
lois. Des Washington se sont trouv^s par- 
mi les dcscendans des Pizare et de leurs vic- 
times. Quel sifecle ! quels prodiges ! L'Amc- 
rique n’est-elle pas un vaste reservoir pour 
la civilisation? Mais que peut craindre 
celle- ci, avec renseignement mutucl et l’m- 
primerie ?” 

Of France: 

“Si nous ramenons nos regards sur la 
France, nous admirons les gertnes de pros- 
p^ritd qu’a iVvelloppls sa revolution. Son 
industrie, ddlivr^e du joug des privileges, a 
pris un essor prodigieux. Son so), affrauebi 
des lois fdodales, s’est fdcondd on se divisant ; 
la propridtd, devenue populaire et mobile, le 
peuple devient conservateurs : I’liommc qui 
poss&de aime l’ordre. Les mwurs se sont 
amdliordes; la jeunesse se livre avec ardeur 
a lVtude de 1’ utile et du vrai, tandisque des 
missionaires crient k la corruption : ils en 
ont le droit." P. 249. 

An interesting subject has induced 
us to appropriate a larger space to M. 
Bod in’s work than its size appears to 
demand : it has been already translated 
into Spanish, and an English version 
is preparing for the press; but in our 
opinion the book deserves to be circu- 
lated here in its original form. 


16. Some 
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16. Some ancient Christmas Carols » with 
the Hines to which they werq formerly 
sung in the West of England . Together 
with two ancient Ballads, a Dialogue, ^fc. 
Collected try Davies Gilbert, F ,R.S . F.A.S. 
The Second Edition. 8 vo. 90 pp. and 20 
pp. ofMusic/c. Nichols and Son. 

THE small Collection of Carols 
published last year by Mr. Gilbert 
(see vol. xcn. li. 443), having been 
favourably received by the public!?, 
he has in the present Edition consi- 
derably enlarged the Collection. The 
first edition consisted only of eight 
Carols. The present one contains 
twenty ; to which the Editor has add- 
ed the following curious antient Bal- 
lads, &c. : The Three Sisters; The 
Three Knights ; A Dialogue between 
the Husband-man and the Serving- 
man; Account of Joan Saunderson, 
or the Cushion Dance ; The King 
shall enjoy his own again; and the 
Helston Forey. These are all accom- 
panied hy the Music!?, printed with- 
out alteration from the existing copies. 
They are thus introduced to the 
reader by the learned and amiable 
Member for Bodmin : 

“ After the time for religious carolling 
had passed away, and more secular festivi- 
ties came to assume their turn. Ballads con- 
stituted a main article in the catalogue of 
amusements resorted to by our ancestors : of 
these the Editor has partially recollected 
two, bearing strong marks of antiquity. 
They have ceased, for many years, either 
to be recited or sung, yet the notes are for- 
tunately preserved; and, if one of them is 
known in the Northern part of the Island, 
it may have suggested a much more finish- 
ed composition for the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.** 

The Dialogue between the Hus- 
bandman and the Serving-man, wafc 
a great favourite at country merry- 
makings, on account of the preference 
given to rural employments. It is as 
follows : 

THE HUSBAND MAN AND THE 

SERVJNG-MAN. 

An A?itient Dialogue . 

I. SERVING-MAN. 

"Well met, my brother friend, all at this highway 
end, 

So riding all alone, as you can. 

I pray you tell to me, what may your calling be. 

Or are you not a Serving-man? 

II. HUSBAND-MAN. 

Oh ! why, my brother dear, what makes you to 
enquire, 

Of any such a thing at my hand > 

But since you are so fain, then I will tell you 
plain. 

I am a downright Husband-man. 


Christmas Carols . 

HI. SERVING-MAN. 

If a Husband-man you be, then go along with me, 
And quickly you shall see out of hand. 

Then in a little space, I will help you to a place. 
Where you may be a Serving-man. 

IV. HUSBAND-MAN. 

Kind Sir ! I ’turn you thanks for your intelligence, 
These things 1 rereive at your hand ; 

But something pr«y now show, that first I may 
plainly know 

The pleasures of a Serving-man. 

V. SERVING-MAN. 

Why a Serving-mau lias pleasure beyond all sort 
of measure, 

With his hawk on his fist as he stands ; 

For the game that he docs kill, and the meat 
that does him fill. 

Are pleasures for the Scr\ ing man. 

VI. HUSBAND-MAN. 

And my pleasure's more than that, to are my 
oxen fat, 

And a good stack of hay by them stand ; 

My plowing and my sowiug, my leaping and tny 
mowing, 

Ale pleasures for the Husband-man. 

VII. SERVING-MAN. 

Why it is a gallant thing, to ride out with a king, 
With a lord, duke, or any such man ; 

To hear the horns to blow, and sec the hounds 
all iu a tow. 

That is pleasure for the Serving man. 

VIII. HUSBAND-MAN. 

But my pleasures more I know, to see my coin 
to grow, 

And so thriving all over my land ; 

And therefore 1 do mean, with my ploughing 
with my team, 

To keep myself a Husband-man. 

IX. SERVING-MAN. 

Why the diet we eat, is the choicest of all meat, 
Such as pig, goose, capon, and swan; 

Our pastry is so fine, we drink sugar in our wine. 
That is living for the Serving man. 

X. IIUSBAND-MAN. 

Talk not of goose nor capon, gi\e me good beef 
or bacon, 

And good bread and cheese now and then, 

With pudding, brawn, andsoucc,all in a fanner's 
house, 

That is living for the Husband-man. 

XI. SERVING-MAN, 

Why the clothing that wc wear is dclicitc and 
rare, 

With our coat, lace, buckles, and band; 

Our shuts as white as milk, and out stockings 
they arc silk, 

That is clothing for a Serving-inn n. 

XII. IIUSBAND-MAN. 

But 1 value not a hair your delicate fine wear. 
Such as gold is laced upon ; 

Give me a good great coat, and in my purse a 
gr at. 

That is clothing for the Husband man. 

XIII. SERVING-MAN. 

Kind Sir! it would be bad, if none could be had, 
Those tables for to wait upon ; 

There is no lord, duke, nor squire, nor ne'er a 
man of honour, 

Can do without a Serving-man. 

XIV. HUSBAND-MAN. 

But, Jack, it would be worse, if there was none 
of us, 

The plough for to follow along; 

There is neither lord nor king, nor any oilier our. 
Can do without the Ilusbiud-man. 


XV. SERV- 
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XV. SERVING-MEN. % 

Kind Sir! I must confess, and I humbly protest. 

I will give you the Uppermost hand; 

Although your labours painful, it is so very 
gainful, 

I wish 1 were a Husband-man. 

XVI. HUSBAND-MAN. 

So come now let us all, both great as well as small, 

Fray for the grain of our land ; 

And let us whatsoever, do all our best endeavour, 

To maintain the good Husband-man. 

“The Cushion Dance used to be 
performed not only at Christmas, but 
on all other festive occasions ; and it 
is said to have continued in fashion, 
however strange such a fashion may 
appear, to about the time of the Revo- 
lution ** *. 

“ The dance is begun by a single person 
(either man or woman), who, taking a 
cushion in their hand, dances about the 
room, and at the end of the tune they stop 
and sing, 4 This dance it will no further go.’ 
The musicians auswer, 4 1 pray you, good 
Sir, why say you so?* — Man. ‘Because 
Joan Sanderson will not come too.’ — Mu- 
sicians. 4 She must come too, and she shall 
come too, and she must come whetlier she 
will or no/ — -Then he lays down the cushion 
before the woman ; on which she kneels, and 
he kisses her, singing, ‘ Welcome, Joan 
Sanderson, welcome, welcome/ Then she 
rises, takes up the cushion, and both dance, 
singing, * Princum Prancum is a fine dance, 
and shall we go dance it once again, and 
once again, and shall we go dance it once 
again/ Then making a stop, the woman 
sings as before, ‘This dance it will no fur- 
ther go/ — Musicians. 4 I pray you, good 
madam, why say you so ? * — Woman. 4 Be- 
cause John Sanderson will not come too/* 
— Musicians. He must come too, and he 
shall come too, and he must come whetlier 
he will or no/ And so she lays down the 
cushion before a man, who kneeling upon 
it, salutes her ; she singing, * Welcome, 
John Sanderson, welcome, welcome.’ Then 
he takes up the cushion, they take hands, 
and dance round the room singing as before. 
And thus they do, till the whole company 
are taken into the ring; and, if there is 


company enough, make a little ring in its 
middle, and within that ring set a chair, and 
lay the cushion in it, and the first man set 
in it. Then the cushion is laid before the 
first man, the woman singing, 4 This dance 
it will no further go and as before, only 
instead if 4 Come to,* they sing, 4 Go fro ;* 
and instead of 4 Welcome, John Sanderson,' 
they sing 4 Farewell, John Sanderson, fare- 
well, fere well ;* and so they go out one by 
one as they came in. — Note. The women 
are kissed by all the men in the ring at their 
coming and going out, and likewise the men 
by all the women. 

44 The following extract from Sclden’s 
Table Talk is given in Brand’s Popular An- 
tiquities, as republished by Mr. Ellis, 2 vols. 
4 to, 1813, vol.II.u. 85 

4 The Court of England is much altered. 
At a solemn dancing, first you have the 
grave measures, then the corrontos and the 
galliards, and this is kept up with ceremony ; 
at length to French-more fit should be 
Trencli-moref), and the Cushion Dance, and 
then all the company dance ; lord and 
groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no distinc- 
tion. So in our Court in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, gravity and state were kept up. In 
King James’s time things were pretty well ; 
but in King Charles's time, there has been 
nothing hut trench-more and the Cushion 
Dance / '* 

Wc are confident the puhlick will 
join with us in thanking Mr. Gilbert 
for preserving these interesting relicks 
of times gone by ; and wc hope lliat 
he will, at the little leisure he allows 
himself from more important duties, 
pursue these interesting inquiries. 



17. Arezzi, a Tragedy , in five Acts. Svo. 
pp. 192. Booth. 

THIS Tragedy is worthy of ampler 
space and fuller illustration than it is 
in our power to bestow. Whether it be 
suited to the Stage is questionable ; 
but speaking of it as a Diamatic Poem, 
we have met with nothing to be com- 
pared with it for a very long period. 


* The Literary Chronicle, Jan. 17, in noticing Mr. Gilbert's Work, says, 44 The Editor 
need not have stopped at this period, for we can assure him the Cushion Dance did not ; 
but was within a few years, and is perhaps at present, the concluding sport of the Christ- 
mas banquet in the North of England, though the song was omitted. The custom there 
was for a gentleman to begin dancing with the cushion, generally a pillow, which after 
some time he dropped at the feet of a yoting lady, and fell on his knees upon it ; the lady 
followed his example, received a kiss ; and, taking up the cushion, danced also, and then 
dropped to some gentleman, fell ulso on her knees, and thus invited him to salute her : 
this mode was continued through the whole of the company.” 

+■ Mr. Archdeacon Nares, in his Glossary, thu9 describes Trmch^more , 44 a kind of 
lively tune in triple time, to which it was usual to dance in a rough and boisterous manner ; 
in feet, a kind of romping dance, like the Cushion Dance, with which it was classed ; or 
the more modern country bumpkin. In the Rehearsal, the sun, moon, and the earth, are 
said to dance the hey to the tune of Trench-marc .” 

We 
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We presume not to remove the veil, 
or to penetrate the mysteries of author- 
ship, but we hesitate not to affirm that 
"Arezzi” would do honour to the 
most popular name we could select 
from the dramatic talent of the age. 
The first Act, perhaps, being merely 
introductory, is somewhat heavy, but 
from the commencement of the se- 
cond to the close of the drama, the 
most intense interest is roused, and 
continues without abatement. — The 
language is poetical in the highest de- 
gree ; there is a command of imagery 
that savours of waste and prodigality. 
There is all the vigour and freshness 
of original genius, with resources un- 
wearied and inexhaustible. It would 
be an injustice to what remained, to 
select a passage for citation, — we re- 
commend the whole to the notice of 
our readers, without a fear on the re- 
sult. 

These are our honest sentiments, 
warns from the first impressions we 
have received on a delighted perusal of 
the Tragedy, without an interval of 
rest, or a wish to lay it down, and we 
will not weaken our opinions by any 
allusion to blemishes which are but 
as spots in the Sun. 

18. The Pilgrim's Tale , a Poem. By Chas. 

Lockhart. Svo. pp. 139. G. and. W. B. 

Whittaker. 

WELL may it be observed of the 
present age — 

<* Scribimus indocti doctique poemata pas- 
sim.'* 

But of the poetry thus profusely poured 
out, how small a portion is destined Lo 
immortality! To be pointed out as the 
ingenious author of some clever stanzas, 
is, however, the crowning point, of 
many a modern rhymester's ambition ; 
and there never was a larger tribe that 
deserved this fainter praise than in the 
age in which we live. — Of the inge- 
nious class of compositions, is the Pil- 
grim’s Tale, written for the most part 
with considerable strength, and with 
some command of poetical diction, 
but disfigured and deformed by the 
most over-strained attempts at effect. 
It is in every sense of the word, a 
"Tale of Terror.” Its generic and 
specific character, Byronian. There 
is scarcely a crime of the highest or- 
der which is not perpetrated in this 

Gent. Mao. January , 1824. 
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horrible melange. The foulest trea- 
chery, and the bloodiest revenge ; 
murder and suicide; adultery, incest, 
and parricide! Here are ample hor- 
rors For the most depraved taste, and 
sufficient excitements for the most 
jaded appetite. 

We unfeignedly regret this misap- 

I riication of genius, this waste of ta- 
ent. It were useless to be more par- 
ticular. Mr. L. will understand us as 
well as though we were loud and 
wrangling. We will, however, re- 
quest of nim that he do not offend our 
Christian education by an intimation 
that the tears of the son may atone 
“ with pitying Heaven,” for tnc sins 
of the father ; and that he do not sin 
so grievously against good taste and 
morals as to compare the adulterous 
gaze of two sinful beings with 

“ the converse held above, 
Where the eternal spirits look their love.” 

We take leave of this poet, ‘with an 
expression of our sincere belief, that 
there is in him a germ of poetry which, 
if vigilantly watched and carefully ma- 
tured, may do honour to the cultiva- 
tion. One such gentle sentiment as 
the following is worth pages of over- 
heated excitement and bombast : 

“ Oh, we may roam the world through, and 
repose [knows ; 

In all the light that love or friendship 
Yet never find the cairn uudoubting rest 
That lulls the heart when on a parent's 
breast!" P. 14. 


19. The History and Antiquities of the Pa- 
rish of Islington, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, including Biographical Sketches 
of the most eminent and remarkable Inha- 
bitants; with some Account of several olt - 
jects of interest in the ai(joining Parishes. 
Illustrated by Twenty-three Engravings. 
By John Nelson. Svo. pp. 357. Second 
Edition . 

IT was not without a sensation si- 
milar to that of experiencing an offen- 
sive smell, that we had not gone far 
in this book, before we found foisted 
into this second* edition, p. 53 seq. 
a gossiping slander against Mr. Can- 
ning,— a monstrous eulogy of Orator 
Hunt, &c. &c. better becoming a 
barber's shop, or a tap-room, than a 


* See our notice of the first edition, in 
vol. lxxxi. ii. 248. 

grave 
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grave History of a large and respect- 
able Parish. After, however, putting 
some musked paper between the leaves, 
and taking care to have our snuff-box 
open before us, we ventured to proceed 
in the work ; and, as injustice is a ci- 
vil wrong (though forming no article 
in our author’s political creed), we can 
honestly say, that the book contains a 
store of multifarious information, — a 
thing now usual. What benefit the 
nation may derive from such a minute 
knowledge of its history and statistics, 
we cannot tell; but this we know, 
that the more a man is acquainted 
with his deeds and his estates, the bet- 
ter he knows how to improve them ; 
and so of course it must happen with 
the nation. The book before us is 
too cheap and accessible to require a 
lengthy notice ; and therefore we shall 
confine ourselves accordingly to one 
point. That point is the scene of ac- 
tion between Suetonius Pauli nus and 
Boadicea. We by no means agree 
with our author, that the spot was 
“ the valley between the acclivity of 
Pentonville and the high ground about 
Gray’s-inn-lane.” (See p. <>*6.) Th.it 
is to say, about Bagnigge Wells: nor 
do we admit that it at afl accords with 
the description of Tacitus. H is words 
are “Deligit locum arctis faucilus et a 
tergo silvd clausum s” i. e. a very nar- 
row defile, with a wood in the rear; 
where the “ Angustis loci” served, as 
the Roman writer adds, pro mumminto. 
We well know the spot in ouestion*. 
The elevation is far too gentle on both 
sides, and the valley too wide for the 
description. Profound Antiquaries 
have therefore placed the real site of 
the battle in some narrow valley con- 
nected with Epping Forest, probably 
near Enfield. 

The engravings are good, and the 
book, on the whole, very entertaining. 

SO. The Annual Register; or a View of 
the History , Politics, and Literature, for 
the Year 1799. — The same for 1811. — 
The same for 1822. Three large Volumes , 
8 vo. C. and J. Rivingtons. 

IN our vol. xcii. ii. 261. 446. 628, 
we had the satisfaction of noticing, by 
the publication of three volumes of this 
work, the prospect of its speedily regain- 
ing the time which had by unavoidable 
events been lost. In vol. xcui. i. p. 
242, two other volumes were briefly 
noticed; and we have now before us 

“^•^TSirCampTserbefore, p. 5. 


three more ; by the first of which the 
chasm which intervened between the 
last and present centuries will be filled 
up, all but the volume for 1 800. 

Compilations like these are scarcely 
within the province of a Review. We 
shall, therefore, barely transcribe part 
of the Editors Address to the Public, 
prefixed to the Volume for 1799 : 

“The events which occurred in France 
during the period narrated in this Volume, 
with the exception of the one great change 
which introduced Buonaparte to the first 
stage of Sovereign Power, possess a very 
minor interest when compared with the 
mighty convulsions by which that unhappy 
Country had been agitated for ten preceding 
years. The novelty of the scene, and the 
magnificence of the scale on which the con- 
tending armies encountered in Italy and 
Swisserland, in some measure relieve the 
heaviness of the story of a Campaign. The 
expedition to Holland is a matter of painful 
national record ; but even under its unsuc- 
cessful issue, it furnishes many proud dis- 
plays of bravery : and the vigorous and tri- 
umphant prosecution of our Indian warfare, 
and the cliivalric defence of St. .lean d'Acrc, 
are among the biightest memorials (if Bri- 
tish policy and heroism. The history of 
the first of these events has been composed 
with the utmost care from the great mass of 
papers connected with Tippoo Sultaun's de- 
signs, which have appeared from time to 
time, since the overthrow of his dynasty. 
The account of the second depends jointly 
upon the reluctant admissions of the con- 
quered, and the plain unpretending narra- 
tive of the victor. The domestic History 
of Britain embraces the progress of that 
great internal Union which incorporated 
Ireland with ourselves.” 

(To be continued.) 

♦ 

21. A Dictionary of Quotations from the 
British Poets. In Three Parts . Pari the 
First, Shakspeare. By the Author of 
The Peerage and Baronetage Charts, fyc. 
tfc. 12 mo. pp. 2 76. 

EXTRACTS from the Uramatio 
Poets, particularly Shakspeare, often 
impart a valuable knowledge of life 
in the same form of instruction as that 
of old proverbs. Metaphysical gossa- 
mer does not attract the memory, and 
sermons and essays are long and argu- 
mentative. Too little of the matter 
may also be founded on natural feel- 
ings; and where these are not exhi- 
bited, there can be no sympathy. The 
poets, however, neither mysterize, 
prose, argue, or preach ; but dress up 
useful truths in interesting figures. 
What Shakspeaie says may in particul 

lur 
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Jar be deemed true, oracular (and oc- 
casional quibbles excepted) authentic 
displays of nature and sentiment. But 
as it would be tiresome and harassing 
to the memory to pick the wheat out 
of the chad', books of this kind present 
it ready-sifted and winnowed. Un- 
known beauties in Shakspeare may 
also be found by this manner; witness, 
in p. 51, the hue lines upon the death 
of Warwick, the “ King- Maker/' 
which have attracted no notice : 

“ Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 
Whose arms gave shelter to the priucely 
euglc ; 

Under whose shade the ramping lion stopt. 
Whose top-branch overpeer’d Jove’s spread- 
ing tree, 

Anu kept low shrubs from Winter’s power- 
ful wind.” 

Ad uiircrs of Shakspeare, Nature, 
and Poetry, may be highly gratified by 
this interesting fasciculus. 

♦ 

‘22. A Treatise on the Culture and Manage- 
ment of Fruit Trees. By Chas. Harrison, 


F.HJS. London, Gardener to J. A. Stuart 

Wortley, Esq. M. F. IVwtley Halt , near 

Sheffield, Yorkshire. Boo. pp. 866. 

DIG a hole in the ground, and poke 
in the tree, is the usual practice of 
planting, and nothing more is deemed 
necessary than to see that the tree is 
set with the roots downwards. But 
this is plainly not all; and much mo- 
ney would he saved, and vexation he 
prevented, by attending to the simple 
and valuable instructions derived from 
experience, to be found in this book, 
if it be true, as we have beard, that 
certain members of the Horticultural 
Society cjh prognosticate the future 
qualities of the fruit by dissecting the 
leaf, and examining the organs, we 
need no longer be deceived in the 
kinds ; and all the rest may he found 
in this work. As to doctoring sickly 
trees (see p. 107), we do not agree with 
our author, because we think that it 
is not worth the trouble. We should 
consign them to the fire. 


28. The SjHieivfe, is a tule of the Scottish 
Chronicles, by the author of the Annals of 
the Parish. The productions of this writer 
may be justly entitled to the second rank of 
historical novels ; and if the Author of 
Waverley does not revive his declining 
reputation, by some redeeming work, this 
popular writer will soon take the lead. In 
this tale he has not simply confined himself 
to the delineation of Scottish manners, but 
has entered into scenes of remote antiquity, 
as connected with the history of Scotland. 
It may be necessary to state that the title 
given to this work means a female seer, or 
sybil ; she is a mysterious character, half 
insane, half inspired, by name Anniple of 
Dunblane , who is herself possessed with the 
common superstition of her age and coun- 
try, that the fairies have a power of stealing 
away Christian children, and leaving in their 
place a fictitious child mode of bent grass, 
with human faculties, but without a hu- 
man soul ; and such a being she conceives 
that she herself is. To make up for this, 
however, she has the faculty of the second 
sight, and is consequently able to spae the 
fortunes of those who consult her ; though, 
like Cassandra's, her predictions are com- 
monly disregarded by those whom they most 
concern. The epoch which the author has 
chosen to place his prophetess in is well 
suited to her dismal trade : it is that of the 
accomplished and amiable, but unfortunate 
monarch, James I. of Scotland, who, after 
a long captivity at the English Court, was 
restored to his country, and ascended the 
throne of his fathers in 1424. Buchanan 
supplies most of the historical materials; 


from which, however, the author of course 
feels himself at liberty to depart, for the 
sake of occasionally heightening the interest 
of the story. — 

24. Concerning the Cursory Suggestions 
on Naval Subjects . , we apprehend that im- 
pressment would not exist, if the means of 
raising men, upon the spur of emergency, 
by any other means was practicable; for, 
if it be possible to amid it, the substitute 
should be adopted. As to the preference 
shown by sailors for service in smaller ships, 
our naval friends say, that the superior 
chance of priie-money is the probable in- 
ducement. However all works of this na- 
ture should be carefully perused by our ma- 
rine governors. 


25. The Dublin Problems, or Questions, 
proposed to the candidates for the gold me- 
dal, in Muthematica and Ethics, assimilate 
the Cambridge Examinations, and place the 
discipline of the University in a favourable 

light. 

26*. Of Mr. Jones's Fall of Constanti- 
nople we have to observe, that Mr. Gibbon's 
account of that grand incident is scarcely to 
be exceeded ; and that Mr. Jones, as a classic 
and a scholar, embellishes it with animated 
lines. 


27. Messrs. Rivingtons and Cochran have 
published a priced Catalogue of Books, con- 
sisting of more than 1700 articles. The 
classes of Divinity, Ecclesiastical History, 
and the Fathers or the Church, are particu- 
larly rich. An alphabetical Index to the 
Fathers is prefixed. 

LITERARY 
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Cambridge, Jan. 9. — Sir IVm. Browne's 
Gold Medals. — The subjects for the present 
year are, for the Greek Ode, the beautiful 
exhortation of the Greeks at the battle of 
Salamis, taken from jEschylus : — 

-■ irecTSe; *E XXnvvv *tf, 

*E?cev QsgovTt vciTgffi, tXsvQtgovrs ie 
Tledisf, yuvaTxo&e ■ ■ vvv vir'tg vocvruv 

* f \L 

cl yuv 

Latin Essay. — “Aleppo Urbs Syrise 
terras motu funditus e versa.’' 

Epigram. — « Scribimus indocti docti- 
que.” 

Ready for Publication. 

No. II. of the Progresses of Queen Eli- 
Elizabeth ; to be concluded in XVIII 
Monthly Numbers. 

Sicily and its Islands, from a complete 
Survey undertaken by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. By Capt. 
W. H. Smyth, R. N. With fourteen 
plates beautifully engraved by Daniell. 

Christian Philosophy, or an Attempt to 
display by internal Testimony the Evidence 
ana Excellence of Revealed Religion. By 
Vicehmus Knox, D. D. late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Oxford, and Master of Tun- 
bridge School. 

Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
Gothic Architecture, from the German of 
Mollor. 

Sciography, or Rules for Projecting Sha- 
dows. By J. Gwilt. 

Ornaments, Grecian and Roman Archi- 
tecture, &c. selected from Stuart’s Athens, 
&c. &c. for the use of Architects, Work- 
men, &c. 

Philosophical Treatise on Malting and 
Brewing. By Geo. Adolphus Wigney. 

Part 1. of an Historical, Antiquarian, and 
Topographical Account of the antient and 
present State of the Parish and Palace of 
Lambeth, in the County of Surrey ; accom- 
panied with a correct Plan of the Parish, 
and about 100 Engravings. 

Observations ou the religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends. By Joseph 
John Gurney. 

The Life of Jeremy Taylor, and a Criti- 
cal Examination of his Writings. By Dr. 
Heber, Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Preacher, or Sketches of Original 
Sermons. Vol. VI. 

Letters to Young Ladies on their first 
Entrance into the World, to which will be 


* O sons of the Greeks, go on — free 
your children, your wives— it is all for these 
you struggle. 


added, Sketches from real Life. By Mrs. 
Lanfear. 

A Guide to the Mount's Bay and the 
Land’s End ; comprehending the Topo- 
graphy, Botany, Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Antiquities, Mining, Mineralogy, and Geo- 
logy, of Western Cornwall. Illustrated by 
Engravings. By a Physician. 

The Rev. Solomon Piogott’s Work on 
Suicide, a series of Anecdotes, and actual 
Narratives, with Reflections on Mental 
Distress. 

Tales of Irish Life, written from actual 
Observation during a residence of several 
years in various parts of Ireland, and intend- 
ed to display a faithful picture of the habits, 
manners, and condition of the people. 

A Volume of Romances. By Mr. Chas. 
Ollier, Author of “ Altham and his Wife.” 

A Manual of Pyrotechny, or a complete 
System of recreative Fireworks. By G. W . 
Mortimer. 

Dr. Faithhorn on Derangements of the 
Liver and Biliary System ; comprehending 
the various extensive, and often complicated 
disorders of the digestive internal organs, 
and nervous system, originating from these 
sources. The fifth edition, with cases illus- 
trative of the principles of treatment. 


Preparing for Publication. 

A History of the County of Devon luis 
long been regarded as among the chief de- 
siderata in our library of English Topogra- 
phy ; and, in proportion to the extent and 
importance of the district, and to the little 
that lias hitherto been effected towards its 
illustration, must be the magnitude of the 
work, and the expence of time and labour 
requisite to its completion. We are inform- 
ed that the task has been undertaken, and 
considerable progress mode in it, by a gen- 
tleman whose professional character and cir- 
cumstances, although deterring him from 
giving as yet any distinct pledge to the pub- 
lick for the execution of his iutentions, ate 
of a nature materially to facilitate and assist 
the ultimate attainment of his object, even 
while they may operate as some impediment 
to the speedy arrangement of his materials. 
It will be readily acknowledged, that in a 
work of so extensive and permanent a de- 
scription, the larger the portion of time allow- 
ed to its preparation, the better will be the 
prospect of its completion; and that the 
end in view is much more likely to be de- 
feated by premature and partial plans of ac- 
complishment, than by a prudent delay in 
the execution. No cause has operated more 
to prevent or retard the due historical illus- 
tration of particular counties, than the hasty 

emission 
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emission of crude compilations, by which 
the publick is disappointed. 

Biographia Poetica, or Lives of the Bri- 
tish Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, in four 
volumes 8vo, including every Poet in the 
collections of Chalmers, Campbell, 8cc. and 
those of the early biographers, whose writ- 
ings or whose names retain sufficient inte- 
rest to be comprised in an Historical Col- 
lection. _ , , 

The Old English Drama, a Selection of 
Plays from the early English Dramatists. 
It will include the whole of Dodsley's Col- 
lection, and every Play of any excellence. 

Memoirs of the Life of Kiego and his 
Family, including a History of Spain, from 
the Restoration of Ferdinand to the present 
time. Under the superintendance of the 
Canon Riego. 

Delectus Lectionum, or a Selection of 
Lessons, progressively exemplifying the 
Rules of the Eton Latin Syntax. By S. 
A,u en, LL.D. Also, by the same Author, 
a Volume of Sermons for the Use of Schools. 
Also, a Description of the Antiquities and 
Beauties of Somersetshire, with numerous 
and highly-finished Engravings. 

Sir William Chambers’s Treatise on Civil 
Architecture, much extended. By J . Gwilt, 
Architect. 

A Complete History of London, West- 
minster, and Southwark. By J. Bayley, 
Esq.F.A.S. 

The Antiquity of the Doctrine of the 
Quakers respecting Inspiration, with a brief 
Review of that Society, its Religious Te- 
nets, Practices, and legal Exemptions, and 
a Comparison between the Life and Opi- 
nions of the Fi iends and those of early 
Christians. 

'Tales and Sketches of the West of Scot- 
land, to include a sketch of the changes in 
society and manners which have occurred in 
that part of the country during the lost half 
century. By a Gentleman of Glasgow. 

A new edition of Mr. Alaric A. Watts’s 
41 Poetical Sketches,” with Illustrations, 
which will include Gertrude de Balm, and 
other additional poems. 

The Pirate of the Adriatic, a Romance. 
By J. Griffin. 

A Selection of the Geological Memoirs 
contained in the Aonalcs des Mines, toge- 
ther with a Synoptical Table of Equivalent 
Formations, and M. Brongniart’s Table of 
the Classification of Mixed Rocks. By Mr. 
De la Beche. 

A Compendious View of the History of 
the Darker Ages, with Genealogical Tables. 
By Mr. C. Chatfield. 

Thoughts on Prison Labour ; to which is 
added, in an Appendix, the entire Contro- 
versy collected from the Public Prints and 
other Publications, on the Question of the 
Tread-Wheel Discipline. By Jacob Jones, 
jun. of the Inner Temple. 

The Second Pajrt of a Descriptive Cata- 


logue, interspersed with Critical Remarks 
and occasional Biographical Notices, of a 
Collection of Books. By Mr. J. Sams, of 
Darlington. 

The King CEdipus of Sophocles, literally 
translated from the Greek. By T. W. C. 
Edwards, M.A. 

The Conchologist’s Companion. By the 
author of The Wonders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Blore, the artist, lias recently re- 
turned from a journey in the North, and 
has succeeded in tracing and restoring some 
very valuable specimens of ancient monu- 
ments, particularly those of the early Doug- 
lasses. - • ■ 

Deaf and Dumb. Mr. J. H. Curtis 
has lately published a farther account of 
three Deaf and Dumb Patients at the Royal 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. One 
of whom, a young man 19 years of age, 
who hod been deaf and dumb 13 years, from 
an attack of iuflammatory fever, is now able 
to hear and speak. The two others, a hoy 
and girl about four years old, are likewise 
able to hear and speak, although one of 
them was born deaf and dumb. It appears 
that such cases are often congenital, or the 
effect of acute diseases occurring at an early 
period of life ; this last cause of their origin 
should lead to attempt relief more frequently 
than is usually done, and should at the same 
time give greater hopes of success from such 
attempts, than if the defects were resulting 
from original organic malformation — a more 
uufrequent cause than commonly supposed. 

The Rev. T. D. Fosmroke, F. S.A. Au- 
thor of the “Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” 
has been elected an Honorary Member of 
the Philosophical Society of Bristol. 

Corkakds, — Feast of Fools. 

Mr. Dawson Turner, in his entertaining 
Tour in Normandy, gives the following ac- 
count of this curious association : 

“ Millin observes, with much justice, 
that one of the most remarkable of the de- 
crees that issued from the Palace of Justice 
at Rouen, was that which authorized the 
meeting of the Comards or Canards , a name 
given to a confraternity of buffoons, who, 
disguised in grotestque dresses, performed 
farces in the streets on Shrove Tuesday and 
other holidays. Nor is it u little indicative 
of the taste of the times, that men of rank, 
character, and re&pectability, entered into 
this society, the members of which, 
amounting to two thousand five hundred, 
elected from among themselves a president, 
whom they dressed as an abbot*, with a 

* Du Cange, quoting from a book print- 
ed at Rouen in 1587, under the title of Lcs 
Tiiomphes de l’Abbaye des Conarch, &c. 
gives a curious mock patent from the Abbot 
of this confraternity. See Du Cange, I. 
p. 24. 
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crazier and mitre, and placing him on a car is termed, in the Catholic rituals, is given 
drawn by four horses, led him thus attired iu the Atlas to Millin’s Travels through the 
in great pomp through the streets; the Southern Departments of France, plate 4. 
whole of the party being masked, and per- “ These or similar ceremonies, call them, 
sonating not only the allegorical characters if you please, absurdities, or call them im- 
of avarice, lust, &c. but the more tangible pieties (you will in neither case be far from 
ones of Pope, King, and Emperor, and with their proper name), were in the early ages 
them those of antient Writ. The seat of of Christianity tolerated in almost every 
the Guild was at Notre Dame de Kounes place. Mr. Douce has furnished us with 
Nouvelles. some curious /remarks upon them in the 

“ In the Cathedral itself, the more noto- eleventh volume of the Archmologia, and 
rious Procession des Fous was also formerly Mr. Ellis, in his new edition of Erand’s Po- 
celebrated, in which, as you know, the ass pular Antiquities. I am indebted to the 
played the principal part, and the choir join- first of these gentlemen for the knowledge 
ed in the hymn, that the inclosed etching, copied some time 

Orientis pnrtibus ago from a drawing by Mr. Joseph Harding, 

Adventavit Asinus, &c. is allusive to the ceremony of the Feast of 

The music of this hymn, or prose, as it Fools, and does not represent a group of 
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morris-dancers, os I had erroneously sup- the Highgate Grammar-School f. His Lord- 
posed. ship took u comprehensive view of the va- 

“ Indeed, Mr. Douce believes that many rious instruments which had been produced 
of the»strange carvings on the misereres iu on both sides, and observed upon the evi- 
our cathedrals, have references to the&e dence, parole as well as documentary, upon 

} practices ; and yet, to the honour of Eng- which the Learned Counsel had mainly rested 
and, they never appear to have been ecjually their arguments. He expressed a decided 
common with us as in France. — According opinion, that the true construction of the 
to Du Cange *, the confraternity of the most ancient deeds was, that these funds 
Conards or Cornards was confined to Rouen were not originally granted for two purposes, 
or Evreux. I have not been able to ascer- but for one ouly, viz. the establishment of 
tain when they were suppressed, but they a Grammar-school at Highgate. It had 
certainly existed in the time of Taillepied, been very forcibly argued by the Couum:I 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, for the Trustees, that when the Hishop ori- 
about fifty years previously to which they ginally made the grant of the Chapel to Sir 
dropped their original name of Coquc Roger Cholmondeley, It never was intended 
tuckers. At this time too they had evi- that it should full into desuetude. Rut to 
deutly degenerated from the primary object this argument a satisfactory answer might 
of their institution, “ ridendo castigare be given, that no Hishop had a right to eu- 
mores, atque iu omne quod turpi ter factum large the incumbrances and charges on the 
fuerat ridiculum jmmittcre.” Taillcpied was see ; and when he made this grant there 
an eye-witness of their practices, and he was no obligation upon him to enlarge it. 
prudently contents himself with saying, “Je It was plain therefore that the Eishop in- 
fait est plus clair a le voir que je ne pourrois tended to give the Chapel and lands annexed 
icy rescrire. 1 ' to it for the benefit and sustentation of the 

_ _ Grammar-School — an obligation which cx- 

Highuate Grammar-School. isted in the founder before this grant was 

Jan. 17. The Lord Chancellor delivered made. His Lordship was well aware that 
his judgment on the case The Attorney Gc- in the education of children there was a 
neral v. the Earl of Mansfield, relative to fashion, and that the schools of Eton, 

— Westminster, and Harrow, had been filled. 

* See under the article Abbas Conardo- I here was also a fas hio n among some people 

rum* I. 24. t See vol. xcm. i. 238^ 

to 
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to educate their children by private tuition. 
The consequence had been tnat the private 
schools had been deserted, and the funds 
had proportionably been increased. A doubt 
had existed in the mind of Lord Hardwicke, 
whether the heir who had been disinherited 
hy the charitable donation, had not a claim 
upon the surplus of such funds, which 
could not be applied to the purposes origi- 
nally intended by the founder. Taking a 
view therefore of the whole ©f this case, the 
first and most important question to be 
considered was, whether these Trustees of 
the Charity could take upon themselves the 
obligation of enlaiging the Charity, and of 
applying the funds for the purpose of ren- 
dering the Chapel fit to contain 1500 inha- 
bitants of the hainlct of llighgate. ? His 
opinion being that the Chapel and lands 
were granted upon trust for the benefit of 
the school, and that it ought to be treated 
in the same manner as when the original 
Trustees took it, it could not be liable to 
the trust fund for enlarging it. No new 
obligations were created, and tlie present 
Trustees were bound to execute the trust 
accoiding to the ancient rule and custom. 
These were the strong impressions upon his 
mind, and if a decree was thought necessary 
by the parlies, he would pronounce it. 
With respect to the costs incurred in Par- 
liament it was quite new tu allow them in a 
Court of Equity, and he would make no 
older with respect to them. 

Royal Society. 

The first meeting of this Society for the 
present session took place on the 20th of 
November lust, when Major-Gen. Sir G. 
Murray, anil John Rennie, Esq. were ad- 
mitted Fellows ; and the Croonian Lecture 
was read, on the Anatomy of the Human 
Brain as compared with that of Fishes, In- 
sects, and Worms ; by Sir E. Home, Bart. 

V. P. 11. s. 

This lecture was very short, and consisted, 
principally, of remarks illustrative of the 
microscopical drawings hy Mr. Bauer, with 
which it was accompanied, some more par- 
ticular observations being reserved for the 
explanation of them. Occasion was taken 
to award a high and just tribute to the mi- 
croscopical investigations of Swammerdam, 
which were unequalled hy any, it was re- 
marked, except those of Mr. Bauer. The 
ability of both observers was of such and so 
rare a nature, that, with respect to each, it 
had been ascribed to some particular con- 
struction of the microscope ; and it had 
even been suspected that Swammerdam had 
a peculiar method of using the instrument, 
which had died with him. 

A portion of very recent human brain, 
merely steeped in distilled water, was exa- 
mined hy Mr. Bauer, who perceived in it 
rows of globules proceeding in straight lfnes 
from the cortical into the medullary part. 
A comparison was instituted of the human 


brain with the same organ in fishes, insects, 
and worms. In the tench, the brain has a 
central cavity, and its basis is nodulated. 
Tn the bee, that organ is larger in proportion 
than in the other insects which nave been 
examined ; it is also large in the moth and 
in the caterpillar. 

The reading was commenced, likewise, of 
Some Observations on tlie Migration of 
Birds ; by the late Dr. Edward Jenner, 
F. K. S. communicated by his Nephew, Mr. 
II. C. Jenner. 

Nov. 27. — Dr. D. Cresswcll and Professor 
Barlow were admitted Fellows of the So- 
ciety ; and the reading of Dr. Jenner's pa- 
per was concluded. 

Dr. Jenner had intended to present this 
paper to the Royal Society himself, but was 
prevented from fully completing it, as to 
arrangement, by his extensive correspondence 
on the subject of vaccination. It com- 
mences with some general observations on 
the Migration of Birds, and particularly 
with respect to their capability of takiug 
such great flights as migration must re- 
quire, and which some writers have ques- 
tioned. Dr. Jenner brings forward various 
facts, to show that there are no grounds for 
such doubt ; among which are the follow- 
ing : — A hobby-hawk was seen in a vessel 
near Newfoundland ; and an owl, seemingly 
the common brown owl, flying above the 
Atlantic wave, with as much agility as if 
pursuing a mouse in the fields; cuckoos, 
snipes, and other birds, have likewise been 
seen in the Atlantic ; a flock of birds re- 
sembling linnets settled on the rigging of a 
ship, remained awhile chirruping in concert, 
and then flew away ; geese have been caught 
in Newfoundland with their crops full of 
maize, a species of corn which is not grown 
hut at an immense distance from that island. 
The discussion of this branch of the subject 
is succeeded by some rcm&iks on the faculties 
of discrimination and guidance which must 
be exercised by birds, in the long flights 
thus taken, and which, Dr. Jenner con- 
ceives, must be of some peculiar and un- 
known nature ; pigeons, it is observed, 
which have been taken several hundred 
miles, completely secluded fiotn the light, 
by being shut up in a box, will, wheu set at 
liberty, immediately return to the place 
whence they were taken. The periodical 
disappearance and return of birds has been 
ascribed to hybernation, but of thi 9 Dr. 
Jenner never witnessed an instance; nor 
could he ever obtain any satisfactory evidence 
of it. Wheu birds appear for the season, 
they are never in the emaciated and weakened 
state attended with loss of fat, seen in hyber- 
nating quadrupeds when they quit their re- 
treats ; hut, on the contrary, they are quite 
vigorous, and ns active as at any period. 
With regard to the supposed immersion of 
birds in ponds and rivers for the winter. Dr. 
Jenner remarks, that their respiratory organs 
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are very similar in structure to those of qua- 
drupeds, and are no better adapted for per- 
forming their functions under water. Ho 
took a swift, about the 10th of August, or 
on the eve of its departure, and held it 
under water, when it died in two minutes. 
It has been conjectured, that repeated 
alternate immersions and emersions might 
have the effect of altering the correspond- 
ing actiqn of the heart and lungs ; but 
though swifts and martins, it is observed, in 
reply to this conjecture, frequently splash in 
the water over which they are skimming, 
yet they never iminerge themselves in it, 
and indeed if they were to do so, their wings 
would become so wet as to prevent their 
flying. The common duck, when pursued 
and forced to dive repeatedly, by a water- 
dog, arrives at the surface again much ex- 
hausted ; as is likewise the case with grebes 
and auks, after repeated diving. Dr. Jenner 
had been in the habit of receiving New- 
foundland dogs from that country, and had 
ascertained that they never continued under 
water for more than thirty seconds, and 
even then seemed confused when they came 
up. It had been asserted that negro and 
other divers remained under water several 
minutes ; but Dr. Jenner conceives this as- 
sertion to be grounded only on a vague 
guess, and that the time was not measured 
by a stop-watch. 

The next division of the paper relates to 
the remarkable effect of instinct in birds, of 
their returning to build on the same spot 
for many successive seasons. The author 
took twelve swifts from their nests in a 
barn, indelibly marked them all, by taking 
off two claws from one foot of each, and 
then set them at liberty. Some of them 
•were caught again on the same spot, at the 
expiration of a year, and others after two 
years had elapsed j they were not attended 
to afterwards, but at the expiration of seven 
years from their original capture, one of 
these marked swifts was brought in by a cat. 

Dr. Jenner next proceeds to state, as the 
cause of the migration of birds, that the 
tumid and enlarged state of the testes in 
the male, and of the ovaria in the female, at 
the season of their departure, prompt the 
animals to seek those countries where they 
can obtain proper succours for their off- 
spring ; — that, in fact, the nestlings are the 
objects of this provision. The parent birds 
leave the countries they migrate from at a 
time when their own wants are completely 
supplied , and they renrnhi in those to which 
they migrate, no longer than suffices for 
the rearing of their young. Thus the swifts 
arrive in this country about the 5th or 6'th 
of April, and depart hence about the 10th 
of August. — Dr. Jenner here observes, as a 
remarkable circumstance, that Kay, who 
attributed the migration of fishes to its true 
cause, that of seeking proper situations for 
spawning, overlooked the corresponding iin- 
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pulse as actuating birds.-— The martins leave 
this country successively, some continuing 
to rear a brood much later than others : 
many of these birds roost in the walls of 
Berkeley Castle ; and Dr. Jenner found, by 
dissecting a number, taken at the same time, 
that the ovaria of the females were in a 
variety of states ; in some the eggs being no 
bigger than hemp seed, while in others they 
were as large as peas; the testes of the 
inales exhibited analogous degrees of tumidity. 

Swallows are seen flying over pools and 
waters in spri ug, in search of the gnats on 
which they are then obliged to feed; and 
not because they have arisen from the waters. 
Their usual food, like that of swifts and 
martins, is a species of scar&bwus, as the 
author ascertained by dissection. 

Birds that rear several broods in the 
season, frequently leave the last brood to 
perish ; thus a pair of swifts that had 
brought up three broods in one ucst, left the 
fourth to perish ; and the mother came back 
in the following year, threw out the skeletons, 
and laid in the nest again. Many nests of 
late birds, of various species, are deserted 
in this manner by the parent animals ; hut 
the latter thus leave the country when it 
abounds with their own food. 

The young birds, it is remarked, cannot 
be directed in their migratory flights by the 
parents, hut must he guided by some un- 
known principle : if it he admitted in the 
case of swifts, martins, and other birds as- 
sociating together in flocks, that the young 
may bo directed by the motions of their 
fellows, yet this cannot be the case with the 
nightingales ; nor with the cuckoos, who, 
though reared in the nests of many different 
birds, are regular migrators. The parent 
cuckoo has left the country before its young 
are reared, always departing early in J uly. 

Dr. Jenner next gives some particulars 
relative to the enlargement of the testes 
and ovaria in birds, supplementary to those 
which have been pointed out by Mr. John 
Hunter. In those birds who pair but for a 
short time the testes aro small, while in 
those with whom the connubial compact is 
of long continuance, they are large. In 
the cuckoo, a polygamist, and who con- 
tinues with the female but for a very short 
time, the testes are of the size of a vetch 
only ; but in the wren, whose attachment 
to his mate extends from spring to autumn, 
they are equal to a pea in magnitude ; thus 
much larger in the latter than in the for- 
mer, in proportion to the size of the bird. 
A continued supply of generative power i9 
required in birds who pair for a long time, 
in case the brood should be destroyed — but 
in those like the cuckoo this provision is 
unnecessary. 

The tender fords of passage leave this 
country for precisely the same reason that 
impels the spring migrators to come hither ; 
some of them, as the wild-duck and the 

wood- 
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wood-pigeon, which occasionally build here, 
are irregular in their migration ; the most 
regular are the red-wing and the field fare, 
of whose building in this country Dr. Jenner 
never met with an instance. The food of 
the former, he observes, is not haws, or the 
fruit of the white thorn, as has been stated, 
but worms and insects, which they gather 
from the ground, feeding in docks ; Dr. Jeu- 
ner hod seen them dying of famine when 
haws were abundant. A gentleman suw a 
dock of field-fares on the day before the 
thawing of the great frost of 1 7JM, and they 
seemed as wild and vigorous as if in season ; 
he shot one, which Dr. Jenner examined, 
And found to be in excellent condition, but 
there was no food in the stomach, and the 
last which the animal had eaten was digest- 
ed : now as the ground was covered with 
snow, and as the long frost had destroyed 
every thing they could feed on, these field- 
fares must have returned here for a short 


time, in consequence of the Inclemency of 
the weather abroad. Red-wings and field- 
fares always leave this country when they 
are in the best condition. The approach of 
severe frost is indicated by the arrival of 
water-birds, as that of thaw is by the coining 
of the spring migrators. Birds often nut- 
itrip in their migrations the progress of the 
frost itself. 

Dr. Jenner considers that Dr. Darwin 
must he mistaken in what he says respect- 
ing cuckoos seen feeding their young. The 
birds in question must have been goat- 
suckers, which are very easily confounded 
with cuckoos by those who are not fully 
conversant with the characters of tlicii 
plumage, &c. 

This very interesting paper concludes with 
a recapitulation of the prinrijml facts con- 
tained in it, and of the author's views re- 
specting them. 
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Wonderful Acquisition of Languages. 

The following article, by Mr. Burt, a 
miniature painter at Chester, accompanies 
a portrait he has lately published of Richard 
Roberts J ones : 

Outlines of the Life, of R. R. Jones . — Few 
subjects have ever occurred better calcu- 
lated to interest tlie lovers of Phrenology, 
and to occupy their investigations, than Ri- 
chard Roberts Jones — a particular mental 
feature, so powerful as to absorb every other 
faculty — and yet even that, powerful as it is, 
totally incapable of adaptation to any useful 
purpose. 

Richard Roberts Jones was born in 17 SO, 
and is second son of Richard Jones, a car- 
penter, in the Port of Aberdaron, in Caer- 
narvonshire, inhabited by small farmers and 
labourers, occasionally employed in fishing, 
und trips to Liverpool, with fowls, lobsters, 
&c. in small schooners, common on that 
coast. It was in that town that the book- 
stall} attracted Richard's attention, and eli- 
cited the latent spark that was not to be 
smothered by untoward circumstances, pa- 
rental harshness, and even blows. Before 
this happened, his learning reached no 
higher than reading the Bible, in liis na- 
tive Welsh, in acquiring which, his mother 
was his assistant. He then attempted the 
English (to him a foreign lunguage) which 
he says lie found difficult, owing to its 
changeable pronunciation. The Latin fol- 
lowed, in tne attainment of which he was 
befriended by one of the boys in the Village 
School. The finding a Greek and a He- 
brew Grammar was one of the fortunate cir- 
cumstances of his life ; and these he studied 
with such assiduity, that he was enabled to 
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read Homer, and such authors, as chance oi 
kindness throw iu his way. Indeed, he lias 
always discovered a strong partiality for 
these languages — particularly the latter — 
yet not so as to exclude the modern tongues 
from his attention, os appears from liis cor- 
rect and ready answers to questions put to 
him, in the French and Italian. But from 
the singular composition of his mind, it 
would scein that the acquisition of know- 
ledge forms no part of his object in this 
study of languages, but the genius and con- 
struction of them, and his own judicious 
mode of accomplishing this point, is liest 
told in liis own words. “ If it wiw the 
Spanish, for instance, I would take a voca- 
bulary of the language, and examine what 
words corresponded with or resembled the 
words in any other language, with which I 
was acquainted : as, for instance, the Laitin, 
French, or Italian ; and those words I would 
strike out of the vocabulary, leaving only 
such as were the original or peculiar words 
of the Spanish tongue; and then, by the 
assistance of a grammar, I should soon be 
able to attain a knowledge of that language." 
But what has enabled lum to surmount every 
difficulty, iu pursuit of his favourite hut 
unproductive object, is his invincible tem- 
perance and frugality. A limitation of wants 
that has almost enabled him to set poverty 
at defiance. His external appearance is that 
of a mendicant, with an addition of the gro- 
tesque — notwithstanding which, the rapa- 
cious, more than once, have found even in 
his possession something to carry off ; this 
was his only wealth — his books. Among 
these, he still liemoans the loss of V. Mai- 
tin's Chaldee Grammar, and that of Eipe- 

itiits 
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nius iu Arabic. Aftqr having rambled to 
London, Dover, &c. lie returned to hU fa- 
vourite abode, Liverpool, where several be- 
neficent and liberal characters, at tbe head 
of whom is its pride and ornament, Mr. 
Roscoe, beholding with a pitying eye, the 
destitute situation of one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of his day, supported him 
for a considerable time, by a private sub- 
scription, and with a view to a small per- 
manent support, have published a memoir 
of him, in which laudable design they have, 
I most truly hope, been successful. In the 
possession of a few shillings weekly, Richard 
“ will be passing rich," and as a contcutcd 
being he will have few superiors. 

Musical Phenomenon. 

In the musical circles there has been un- 
obtrusively stealing into notice a child, in 
whom is developed so early aud so extraor- 
dinary a talent for music, that the most fas- 
tidious predict for him a reputation of the 
highest order, and speak of him as the ge- 
nius bom to bestow a character for emi- 
nence in that art which has hitherto been 
withheld by foreigners from the natives of 
this country. The uame of the child is 
George Aspull, and his present age is only 
eight years. It was not till he had consi- 
derably passed the age of five years that he 
gave any indications of that decided bent 
which hta mind has since taken ; but the 
marks of genius he then discovered were so 
evident, that his father determined to un- 
dertake himself the care of his education in 
music. The instrument on which he per- 
forms is the pianaforte, at which ho does 
not usually sit, his stature being so small as 
to render the position of standing that which 
gives him the most perfect command of the 
instrument. His fingers are extremely short, 
even for his age ; with the left hantrhe can- 
not reach an octave so as to press down the 
two notes which form it at one time, and is 
only enabled to do so with the right hand 
with much difficulty, and by depressing the 
wrist. The compositions of Kalkbrenner 
and Moschelea, prepared for displaying in 
public the manual skill of those celebrated 
professors, arc played evidently without the 
smallest effort by this extraurdinary child. 
He has also made himself master of a piece 
of moat singular difficulty, by a foreign com- 
poser whose name is Czerny, and who wrote 
it as a trial of skill for all the eminent pro- 
fessors of Europe, and in order to combine 
all the mechanical niceties of execution of 
which the instrument is susceptible. This 
piece, consisting of only one movement, 
Occupies nearly 40 pages of printed music, 
every one of which is crowded with rapid 
divisions, intricate modulations, and the 
most chromatic passages that the art of the 
composer could devise.' The boy's mind 
evidently participates in all that his hand 
executes. A passage which lie is compelled 
to leave imperfect through a defect uf phy- 


sical power, does not stop or disconcert him, 
as it would an ordinary pupil, but he passea 
on to the next, and is as certain to give it 
with effect, as if himself had composed it. 
Short as the period is which young Aspull 
has devoted to the study of music, he has 
cultivated every style, and all with success. 
In these are included the concertos of Han- 
del, and the fugues of the Bachs and Scar- 
latti, than which latter, perhaps, no works 
could possibly be selected less accessible to 
a juvenile student. Young Aspull unites 
with these the talent, which is raro among 
professors, of extempore playing, at which, 
if permitted to do so, he will pass hours, 
and with a fluency that would indicate mu- 
sical notes to be that vehicle by which he 
could best express his ideas. The merits of 
this extraordinary 1>oy are as yet knowu only 
in a very confined circle. He is shortly to 
be introduced to the King, who, having 
heard his wonderful talents described, has 
expressed a desire to be enabled himself to 
judge of their reality. 

Tunnel under the Thames. 

Mr. M. J. Brunbl, F. R. S. C. E. has is- 
sued Proposals for raising 160,000/. for 
opening a Roadway under the Thames, from 
near tbe East end of the London Docks to 
the parish of Rothcrhithe. The estimated ex- 
pence of this undertaking is so much under 
that of a bridge, as to have occasioned 
doubts whether it has not been under- 
rated. But to remove these, it is sufficient 
to state, that it will he constructed almost 
entirely of brick, laid in the best Roman ce- 
ment. The cost of a rod of brick thus laid 
will not exceed 1 8/. exclusive of the labour : 
and os the length of the body of the Tunnel 
will be 1200 feet (a length exceeding by 
much that of Westminster Bridge), it will 
require 1280 rods of brick, the amount of 
which, at 18/. the rod, will be 23,040/. ; a 
sum that would scarcely pay for a single 
pier of a substantial bridge. The declivity 
of tbe desceuts, not exceeding four feet six^ 
inches in every hundred feet, will he per- 
fectly easy. The traffic on Waterloo and 
Vauxhall Bridges, inconsiderable as it ap- 
pears, produces a clear yearly income, tuo 
former of 14,000/. and the latter of 8,500/., 
the least of which would give a greater in- 
terest on the capital required for executing 
the projected Tunnel than Government se- 
curities now do. It is not unreasonable, 
however, to expect that a Thoroughfare so 
distant, as it is proposed to be, from the 
London Bridge, open to existing roads , and 
in the vicinity of all the Commercial Esta- 
blishments counected with the most exten- 
sive Shipping Trade in the world, wiH be 
more productive than even the first bridge 
alluded to. 

Bridge of Suspension over the Thames. 

It is intended to apply to Parliament, in 
the next Session, for a Bill to erect a Patent 
wrought 
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wrought iron-bar Bridge of Suspension 
over the Thames for carriages, from below 
tbe Tower of London on the Middlesex side 
to the opposite shore ; such Bridge to be 
of sufficient height to admit ships to pass 
under it at all times. 

Method of restoring Life to the 

APPARENTLY DROWNED*. 

Cautions. — Avoid all rough usage. Do 
not hold up the body by the feet. (By 

THESE ABSURD PRACTICES, HUNDREDS OF 
LIVES ARE ANNUALLY SACRIFICED.) Do not 
roll the body on casks, or rub it with salt, 

. or spirits, or apply tobacco*— Lose not a 
Moment. Carry the body, the head and 
shoulders raised, to the nearest house. 
Place it in a warm room. Lot it be instantly 
stripped, dried, and wrapped in hot blan- 
kets, which are to be renewed when neces- 
sary. Keep the mouth, nostrils, and the 
throat, free and clean. Apply warm sub- 
stances to the back, spine, pit of the sto- 
mach, arm-pits, and soles of the feet, — rub 
the body with heated flannel, or warm hands. 
Attempt to restore breathing, by gently 
blowing with bellows into one nostril, 
closing the mouth and the other nostril. 
Press down the brea3t carefully with both 
hands, and then allow it to rise again, and 
thus imitate natural breathing. Keep up 
the application of heat. Continue the rub- 
bing, and increase it when life appears, and 
then give a tea-spoonful of warm water, or 
of very weak wine, or spirits and water 
warm. Persevere for six hours. Send 
quickly for Medical Assistance . W. 

Swiss Cotton Mills. 

At St. Gall, Switzerland, they have an 
establishment for spinning cotton in the 
English manner, with this difference — that 
instead of being moved by water or by a 
steam-engine, the great wheel is turned by 
an ox walking on the inside of the rim, as 
the dog turns the wheel of the roasting spit. 
The diameter of the wheel is 3 It foet ; and 
on the inside of the wheel are fixed small 
pieces of wood, like the rounds of a ladder, 
at convenient distances, on which the poor 
animal places his feet while lie walks ; and 
walk he must ; for if he stops, he is carried 
round by the wheel or thrown down. Three 
oxen work successively for two hours at a 
time, that is, each four hours a day. This 
great wheel sets in motion 29 frames of 2 i G 
spindles and bobbins each. This manufac- 
tory occupies 180 persons, of which one- 
half are children, Wno earn 3 jd. a day, the 
men about half a dollar, or 2s. Id. a day, 
which is about half what they were paid a 
few years ago. 

Artificial Anatomy. 

It is well known that imitations of the 
human subject, for anatomical study, have 

* Taken chiefly from the Manuals and 
Reports of the Royal Humane Society. 


been made in wax hitherto, in consequence 
of its flexibility. These imitations, how- 
ever striking and correct, could only present 
the surface of objects ; they could not give 
the internal details, which are still more 
necessary to the student ; they were fitter for 
the purposes of a museum than a theatre of 
anatomy. M. Auroux, a young and clever 
French physician, has made an astonishing 
improvement in those imitations. With a 
composition resembling pasteboard, he has 
been enabled to construct complete bodies, 
in which all the organs, the minutest details 
of external and internal conformation, arc 
accurately represented. The exterior parts 
are unshipped easily, and according to the 
rules generally observed in dissectiou. They 
give place to the interior parts, which in 
their turn can be removed with similar faci- 
lity. Thus the human body can lie decom- 
posed into a thousand different pieces, 
which, as they are regularly numbered, can 
be again re-united to each other. Two ad- 
vantages are thus obtained over the ordinary 
method — the disgust inseparable from the 
dissection of dead bodies is avuided ; and the 
pupil by re -composing the body, may gain a 
perfect knowledge of its individual points. 
The only objections to M. Auroux *s inven- 
tion is, that the shades of colour are bettor 
represented by the wax thau by his compo- 
sition ; Imt this may he surmounted ; and, 
for the rest, his imitation is perfect. The 
smallest organs, the nerves, the muscles, 
the veins, and all the vessels, are represent- 
ed with rigid accuracy. This ingenious in- 
vention admits of being applied to many 
useful and interesting purposes of anatomical 
pathology. 

A New Era in Chronometry. 

Mr. H. G.Dyar, of Vermont, in America, 
has invented a clock, the principles and 
movements of which arc entirely different 
from those of Chronometers now in use, 
and are not to be found in any treatise on 
mechanics extant. The pendulum moves 
in a cycloidal arch, and performs long and 
short vibrations in equal times ; while that 
of our common clock swings in the arc of a 
circle, and makes unequal vibrations in un- 
equal times. The striking and chronical 
parts are no less peculiar j the hammer, 
which is balanced and turns on a pivot, 
strikes the internal limb of the bell, and is 
so easily put in motion, th$t eight ounces 
of power is sufficient for that purpose. The 
machinery of the whole is surprisingly 
simple, it requiring but two wheels to con- 
tinue tbe operation of eight days without a 
renewal of the power ; three will do this a 
year, and four will perpetuate its motion a 
century. Ease, strength, and uniformity 
are striking cliaracceristics in all its move- 
ments. Two clocks, as above described, 
are now in operation, and may be seen at a 
manufactory in Boston* 
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Tna Glow-Worm. 

Mr. John Murray, in a communication 
recently made to the Royal Society on the 
luminous matter of the Glow-worm, states 
some curious facts as the result of his own 
observations and experiments. He shews 
that this light is not connected with the re- 
spiration, nor derived from the solar light ; 
that it is not affected by cold, nor by mag- 
netism, nor by submersion in water. Trims 
of submersion in Water, in various tempera- 
tures, and in oxygen, are detailed. When a 
Glow-worm was immersed in carbonic acid 
gas, it died, shining brilliantly ; in hydrogen 
it continued to shine, and did not seem to 
suffer. Mr. Murray infers that the lumi- 
nousness is independent, not only of the 
respiration, but of the volition and vital 
principle. Some of the luminous matter 
obtained in a detached state, was also sub- 
jected to various experiments, from which it 
appears to be a gummo-albuminous sub- 
stance, mixed with muriate of soda, and 
sulphate of aluminc and potash, and to be 
composed of spherules, 'hie light is consi- 
dered to be permanent, its eclipses being 
caused by the interposition of an opaque 
medium. — - 

Professor Schubler, in his <l Researches 
on Milk, and its constituent principles," 
differs considerably in the result of his ana- 
lysis from those lately published by Profes- 


sor Berzelius ; and hence, in the author's 
opinion, proves the great influence of food 
and climate on the lacteal secretion. 1000 
parts of new milk contain 110 of fresh 
cheese, 50 of fresh serai, 24 of butter, 77 
of coarse sugar of milk, and 739 of water ; 
or, in a dry state, 42.6 cheese, 7*87 seraii 
24.0 butter, 77.0 sugar of milk, and 384.53 
water. 1 000 parts of skimmed milk contain 
43.64 of dry cheese, 8.06 dry serai, 78.94 
sugar of milk, and 869.34 water. 1000 
parts of cream contain 240 butter, 33 cheese, 
6 serai, and 7S1 whey. — -Lastly, 7«1 parts 
of whey contain 60 coarse sugar of milk. 
These observations were made at Hofwyl. 

Mr. Peechy, . of Bury, is about to submit 
to the Society of Arts, an invention, by 
which he has succeeded in raising water by 
the most simple machinery out of a well 
more than 90 feet, through an inch pipe. 
The invention will be highly serviceable as a 
cheap pump for deep wells. 

A new gold coinage for Greece has been 
executed at Paris, under the .direction of 
Denon, the traveller. The piebe rather ex- 
ceeds our sovereign in size. On one side is 
the Archangel Michael, with the flaming 
sword and the dove ; the latter the symbol 
of peace. On the reverse, the lion, the em- 
blem of strength, encircled by a serpent, 
meaning to pourtray eternity, and around, 
the word «« Resurrection." 


— ♦ 

ANTIQUARIAN 

A Paris paper says, “ Among other valu- 
able objects brought from Egypt by M. 
Caillaud, was a mummy of unusual weight 
and size. The cose in which it was enve- 
loped had a zodiac, like that of Denderah, 
painted on it, together with a short Greek 
inscription, nearly effaced. It was expected 
that on openiug it some manuscripts might 
l>e found. Some, from its great weight, 
conjectured that it also contained a quantity 
of metal. The bandages were unrolled on 
the 30th November last, but none of these 
expectations were realised. Another mam- 
my opened by M. Caillaud was interesting, 
from the peculiar mode of embalming. 
There was neither bitumen nor salt of any 
kind in the preparation; but a thick coat 
of saw-dust or bark was placed between the 
different foldings of the linen. The mois- 
ture liod thus been effectually absorbed." 

'Hie Newcastle Chronicle says, “ Dr. 
Young in this country, and M. Champollion 
in France, have been able to decipher many 
of the paintings on the Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. A very interesting letter from the 
latter geutleznan to Mr. Lamb, in this town, 
was read at a meeting of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society liere, deciphering, 

U a great measure, trie hieroglyphic paint- 
lass on the mummy in the Society's rooms. 
The following is pretty nearly a translation 
of the legend painted oq the mammy, and 
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will be considered as a great curiosity:— 
<£ May she be upproved by Phrc, the lord of 
the celestial gods, and by T — M (Egyptian 
Mars), Lord of the Worlds. May Osiris, 
the supreme ruler of Amvnti (Hades), grant 

repose to the Lady Tasorpe, 

daughter of (name of the mo- 

ther), deceased." The name of the mo- 
ther, though given on the mummy, is not 
yet deciphered; nor, what is of more im- 
portance, has the time when the lady lived 
been ascertained." 

Antiquities in France. 

“ In that part of the citadel of Metz 
which commands tlio Moselle, near the 
Tour d’Enfer, some remains of antiquities 
were discovered at the foot of the curtain. 
The first is a tomb, two stones of which 
were dug up. The lower part of the monu- 
ment bears the following inscription : 

CATVI.LINV5 CARATHO VN(icUs) 
FIL(lUS) SEXTILIA SEDVLI FlL(ia) 
CONIVX MONIMENTVM 
SIBI VIVI POSVERVNT ET 
P(.) CATVLLIANO ftVI VIXIT 
AN(.) 1III M(.) VI. 

The end of the inscription is illegible ; the 
style of the characters proves that the in- 
scription is of the third ceatnry. On the 
lower part is the place where the ashes weie 
preserved ; and on the upper a niche adorned 
with two pilasters, in which three head* aid 

fixed 
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fixed (of a man witfi a beard, of a woman, 
and of a child,) which may be supposed to 
represent Caratho, Sextilia, and the young 
Catullinus. On the left side of the monu- 
ment, below, is a female figure, holding in 
the right hand a discus, and in the left a 
palm, — perhaps as ait indication that Cara- 
tho had gained a prize in the public games. 
The bas-relief on the upper sid$ represents 
the bust of a woman, raising her hair with 
the right hand. On the left side are frag- 
ments of a winged Genius, and of a woman 
playing on the lyre. The style of the monu- 
ment and the ornaments proves it to be that 
of a family of distinction. This opinion is 
confirmed by their connexion with the Se- 
dulii, who have left numerous monuments 
in the country. — The second monument is 
likewise a sepulchre, which is remarkable, 
though not executed in so pure a taste as 
the first. Only the .upper part is preserved : 
it is a niche, in which are three busts, the 
head of a woman between those of two men. 
It may be supposed, from the attitudes, that 
those three persons are reclining at an enter- 
tainment. One of the men holds a goblet 
in his hand. Above these three figures a 
winged infant is hovering, that seems to 
have come from the Christian paradise, ra- 
ther than from the heathen Olympus. In 
the tipper part of the niche are vine leaves 
and grapes ; a squirrel is seen, partly hidden 
among the leaves, and a bird pecking at a 
grape. On the right side of the monument 
is a mnn in bas-relief, dressed in Gallic mili- 
tary costume, playing on a shepherd’s pipe ; 
on the left a bas-relief of a young man, 
dressed in a short tunic, and holding a tri- 
dent in his hand. This sepulchre is adorned 
with pilasters und fluted pillars, and the re- 
ceptacle for the ashes is still visible. The 
workmanship appears to he of the period of 
the latter part of the Roman dominion in 
this country. — The objects represented on 
the third monument arc less correctly drawn 
than those on the first two. We here see 
a man at a table, on which are some weights ; 
on the left hand lie some tables for casting 
accounts; he holds a book in his left hand, 
and his right is extended as if pointing at 
something,— 'the two last fingers are bent ; 
before him a young man, standing, with his 
right hand over the reckoning table, seems 
to he calculating. This monument, which 
is believed to be the first of the kind which 
has been described, appeared to be that of 
a Mensarius, or some officer of a similar 
description. — The fourth monument is also 
a tombstone, which is very much damaged : 
the following letters of the inscription are 
still legible : 

VENDI V PANI 

EX OPTIONS LEG. XXUP 
P. F. DEFVNCTI ET FIN1T1MI 
AE NONNAE CON1VGI 
V VAE 

J1LJ T HEROES 1. C. 


At the beginning of the inscription the let- 
ters 1>.M. sliQuld, probably, be supplied, and 
then it would be as follows : — Dus Mani- 
bus Vendi Veteran! Ex Optione Legionis 
Vigesimee Secundse, Prtmigenise, Pirn, W- 
dciis Defunoti -et Finitinriae Nonnse, Conjugi 
Vivae, Filii -et Heredes Faciendum Cumvc- 
runt. The twenty-second Roman legion 
has left numerous memorials in the countries 
on the Rhine ; its historical epithets were 
Primigenia Pia Fidelia, which we see on 
many monuments. — -These monuments are 
mode of while calcareous stone, which is 
found in abundance in the environs i and all 
these antiquities are deposited in the mu- 
seum of the Academy or Sciences at Metz- 
Edinburgh Antiquarian Society. 

On Monday (Dec. 22) at a meeting of the 
Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, Dr. Hib- 
bert read some valuable remarks, suggested 
by the resemblance which oertam stein bar tes 
(or stone-axes) found near the II umber, 
bear to those of Orkney and Shetlnnd. He 
began by combating the common notion, 
that these and similar instruments of warfare 
are Celtic, and shewed that they were Teu- 
tonic. It had been doubted whether the 
people who used these weapons had ever in- 
vaded England ; but it should appear from 
the discovery <»f these steinlxtrtes in Lin- 
colnshire, that they had landed there. Some 
wxes of various shapes and materials have 
been found in different parts of the world ; 
and it is suggested that different ancient 
tribes had weapons of shapes peculiar to 
their respective tribes. There seems no A 
thing improbable in this suggestion — nay, 
it is partially confirmed by the portion of 
the globe where discoveries of them have 
been made being limited. One of the stein- 
bartes produced was of a very rare shape j it 
was very nearly square, tapering out a little 
to one side j it was not quite half an inch 
thick in any part, and its edges w r ere ex- 
tremely sharp. It was supposed that it had 
originally been inserted into a very long 
handle, and it has been suggested that it 
was the predecessor or archetype of our 
modern halberts (hall-bartes, or axes, used 
for guard or ceremony in the halls of Kings 
or Princes). — A very singular drawing was 
exhibited to the Society, from the pencil of 
Captain Jones of the 29th Regiment. It 
was a sketch from an ancient oaken pannel 
of the costume of an English bagpiper of 
the 1 6tli century. The original design had 
a great deal of spirit in it, and the bagpipe 
and the bagpiper were very well made out. 
That it wes not a Scottish bagpiper was 
evident from the dress being open in front, 
which is contrary to all examples of our 
early northern costume ; and as a corrobora- 
tive proof of the probability of the figure 
being intended for a representation or an 
.fengHsh bagpiper, an animal long since ex- 
tinct, many quotations from ancient nuihoii 
were produced. 

SELECT 
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bines an the Roman Pavement, lately disco- 
vered at Bramdean, Hants . 

WRAPT uoid tbc ^loou oF 
Impervious to the lucid beams of light, 
Thy hist'ry, ancient pavement, lies concealed. 
For ever from our longing vision sealed. 

Yet tho* *tis here Oblivion rears her throne. 
And here she claims the sov*reignty her own ; 
Arise, thou magic spirit of the plain, 

Spurn the proud Tyrant's adamantine chain ; 
Burst the thick mantle of surrounding gloom. 
Call to the tow'rs their station to resume. 
Lead forth th* embattled legions to the field. 
Tench them once more the bloody sword to 
wield; 

Arouse the trumpet’s sound, the battle's rage. 
Bid foe with foe, and man with man engage. 
Lo ! at thy call what various forms appear ! 
Hark l 'tin a martial sound salutes my ear ! 
Join'd is the battle — sec, above the rest, 

By glory raised, waves Cuesar’s tow’ ring crest. 
Swift fly the winged arrows thro’ the air. 
Deep their fell points the warrior's bosom tear, 
Lond clash the arms, from far the shouts 
resound, [ground. 

Dark wave the banners o’er the bloody 
But now ’tis gone — the mystic visions fail, 
Ceased is the conflict in Bramdusian’B vale. 
Hush'd is the din of war, the battle's fled, 
The violet blossoms where the vanquish'd 
bled; 

With bleating flocks this lowly plain re- 
sounds, [rounds ; 

Where once the sent’nel walk'd his nightly 
And stopp'd to gaze upon the ev'ning star, 

As from the East she rolled her silent car ; 

Or stood to view the moon’s majestic rise, 
And mark her course along tli* illumin’d skies : 
That orb! which, rolling in her lurid sphere, 
No longer views imposing grandeur here. 

No longer marks with orient beams of light 
Th* extended camp or turret's tow’ring 
height. [world 1 

O Borne ! thou mighty conqueror of the 
To what great depth is now thy glory hurl'd ! 
These sad mementos here before our eyes — 
The fighting champions, and th’ inciting 
prize* 

Which lay depicted on this varied floor, 

Tell what thou wert, but what thou art no 
more i 

Tell us that hire thy sceptre once was sway'd, 
Tlio* here thy potent rules no more obey'd : 
Ages of pagan thraldom ! yes, ye 're fled, 
Diviner light its glorious beams has shed : 
Rising with pow'r, with majesty diviue, 

The star appears, the star of Judah's line. 
Dispels toe gloom that hung o’er Albion's 
ahore. 

Shines on its happy isle to set uo more. 

J. S. 

* The principal figures described on the 
pavement. 


TO THE RIVER SEVERN, 
near Tewkesbury . 

^HOU lovely river ! winding through the 
vale, 

That BO'fSerenely roll'st beneath my feet ; 

I come once more thy placid stream to 
greet, 

And sweet retirement on thy banks to hail. 

No boisterous winds disturb thy noiseless 
tide ; — 

I see in thy mild bosom faintly gleam, 
The swift-retiring sun’s last golden beam. 
And light wing'd breezes o'er thy surface 
glide. 

Around thee Solitude and Silence dwell ; 
Save when the shrubs that on thy border 
grow. 

Sigh to the waves that in succession flow. 
And as they're passing seem to say farewell." 

I often come to view this lovely scene, 

To watch thy sparkling waters as they roll , 
And while I wander on thy shores, iny soul 
Seems like thy gentle self to be serene. 

But what a difFrenfc aspect did'st thou l>ear. 
When armies fought beside thy peaceful 
flood ; [with blood ; 

Once were these meadows crimson’d o'er 
Once they resounded with the din of war* ! 

Long has that dread-inspiring sound been 
hush’d, 

And passing centuries have stepp'd between 
That day when bloody strife usurp'd the 
scene, [flush’d. 

And thy green banks with human gore were 

Oh ! may the noise of battle now no more 
Drown the soft rippling of thy gentle wave ; 
No mangled slain in thee e'er find a grave. 
But peace for ever linger near thy slioro. 

Thou limpid stream ! the time will shortly 
come [shore ; 

When thou wilt reach thy mighty parent’s 
Soon will thy lonely wanderings be o'er. 
And every moment finds thee nearer home. 

Haste then, Sabrina, to the ocean haste. 

And through the mossy meadows swiftly 
flow, 

Dispensing blessings wheresoe'er you go, 
Wat’ring alike the fertile and the waste. 

Let no rude blast thy tender breast assail. 

But Eolus his softest breezes send 
To waft tbee onward to thy journey's end. 
And calm composure on thy banks prevail. 

Thus may the stream of my short being roll. 
And in its progress to th* eternal sea, 

Oh be it useful and serene like thee : — 
And soft the waves which flow across iny soul ! 
Tewkesbury . x. P. 

* In allusion to the battle of Tewkesbury. 

CARMEN 
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CARMEN NATALE ! 

"IMS come— the fulness of that promised 
A hour, [P° wer 1 

When Woman's seedshallbreak the serpent’s 
*Tis come— the hour prefigured and foretold 
When He— “ whose goings forth were from 
of old" t t 

Should quit his Throne of Majesty on high 
With Man to sojourn — and for Man to die. 
Hark — the glad hour attesting Seraphs hail, 
And songs of triumph swell the midnight 
gale ; 

Heaven’s choral host to human sight appears, 
And strains angelic burst on human ears 1 

See in the East his herald star arise ! 

Type of that light desired by Israel’s eyes ! 
Led by this guide, their gifts the Magi bring, 
And Heav’n-instructed, hail their Infant 
King — 

What tho’ a manger is his earthly throne, 
Yet Btrong in faith the Godhead veil’d they 
own ; 

There at Emmanuel’s feet is incense pour'd, 
And there the Incarnate Gud is first adored. 

What precious gifts attend the God-born 
child. 

Opposing claims in Him are reconciled ; 
Thro’ Him each jarring attribute shall meet 
In perfect love — in harmony complete j 
Mercy and Truth are knit in firm embrace. 
Justice appeas'd, now shares her throne 
with Grace. 

On Him the iniquity of all is laid. 

By Him the price of our redemption paid, 

By Him the fetter’d captive is unchain’d, 
Deliverance won, and Paradise regain’d. 
Rejoice, ye ransom’d. You, your God hath 
freed [creed ; 

From pains pronounced, from penalties de- 
The grave he vanquish’d withexulting wing. 
And wrung from Death its triumph and its 
sting. 

Pour forth your notes of praise, be glad, oh 
earth, [birth ! 

And tell the blessings of your Saviour’s 
By every nation and by every tongue 
The joyful song of the redeem’d he sung ! 

Oh, if the choral melodies above 

Peal the loud anthem of Redeeming Love, 

To Man forgiv’n, belongs a grateful strain, 
Which guiltless Seraphs may attempt in vain ; 
No pard’ning love awaits that spotless Host, 
He wlio is most forgiv'n should love and 
praise the most. J. S. 

# 

RETROSPECTIVE LINES. 

Written at Barnet Wells. 
rpELL me, pure stream, amid that osier’d 
A glade, 

Where invalids for health oft whilom stray’d; 
Where are the Naiads, that once lov’d to reign 
With Hygcia’s renovating traiu : 


Poetry . ?1 

While love and blooming youth undimm'd 
by care 

Would oft at early mom assemble there ? 
Ah ! soon on halcyon wing the love-fraught 
hours, [bowra, 

That sweetly charm’d thy peaceful sun-gilt 
Soon, soon they flew, and tnou clear stream 
no more [o’er 1 

Can charm the eye — thy pleasing hours are 
Though village-maids may to thy font repair. 
They’ll And the fountain-nymph no longer 
there ! 

Though round thy mead, the wild-rose loves 
to breathe, [wreath i 

And there the sweetest of wild flowrets 
They serve but yet to tell — if Truth preside. 
That Pleasure is to Grief too near allied ! 

T.N. 

— ♦ 

SONNET. 

By Ike Rev. William-Lisle Bowles. 
"Y^HEN last we parted, thou wert young 
and fair. 

How beautiful let fond remembrance say ! 
Alas ! since then old Time has stol'n away 
Full thirty years, leaving my temples hare. 
So hath it perished like a thing of air, 

The dream of love and youth! — Now 
both are grey. 

Yet still remembering that delightful day. 
Though Time with his cold touch hath 
blanched my lour. 

Though I have suffered many years of pain. 
Since then ; though 1 did never think to live 
To hear that voice or see those eyes again, 

I can a sad, but cordial greeting give. 

And for thy welfare breathe os worm a prayer 
Lady, a6 when I loved thee young and fair ! 

— 4 — 

LINES 

On the Mausoleum of the Princess Charlotte 
at Claremont . 

[From “ Forget me Not” See vol. xcili. 
ii. 449.] 

A LAS ! how many storm-clouds hang 
O’er every sunny day below ! 

How many flowers die as they bloom ! 

How many more before they blow ! 

But all the blight, or lour the blast. 

O’er every other pleasure here, 

If they would leave untouch'd that one 
Of all earth’s joys most pure and dear ! 
Young love, how well thy smile can cheer 
All other ills that wring the heart ! 

All other sorrows may we bear 

But those in which thyself hast part. 

And is not this thy worst of griefs— 

Thine uttermost despair — to see 
The grave close over the fond heart 
Just wakened into life by thee ? 

To watch the blight steal o’er the rose— 
Yews spring where mvrtles wont to be— 
And for the bridal wreath, to wear 
One gather'd from the cypress tree ? 

Lo»k 
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Look on yon grave, where a white fane 
Grows whiter as the moonbeams fall ; 
There is a bust upon its shrine. 

Wearing a white rose coronal. 

It is the monument where hope 
And youthful love sleep side by side, 
liaised by the mourner to the name 
Of her— his lost but worshipp’d bride. 

' L.E.L. 

- ♦ 

TO A LADY. 

Q WOULD stern honour but allow 
Me all thy charms to feel, 

Delighted would I breathe the vow, 

To thine my fate to seal. 

0 could I press that bosom chaste. 

And gaze upon thy charms, 

1 might the joys in fhney taste 
Of heaven within thy arms. 

But, ah ! I must that bosom fly, 

And those bright eyes of thine ; 

To gain that heart I must not try. 

It never can be mine. 

Adieu then, lovely maid, above 
^ All other maidens fair t 
O look not with that look of love. 

That look 1 cannot bear. 1. II. 


To Ike loved Memory of Miss Sarah Perkins 
* Frampton, who died of a rapid decline , 
Dec. 10, 1828, in the 22fZ year of her 
age. 

WEEP for the young, the fair, the good, 
Untimely snatch'd from earth away ; 
To one with choicest gifts endued 
Grief’s tribute pay ! 

Weep for the child bo fondly lov'd ; 

The relative so justly dear ; 

The sweet associate ; friend approv’d ; 

Stint not the tear ! 


Weep that the cold damp grave encloses 
That graceful mien, that cherish'd form ; 
Weep that those cheeks, which bloom'd 
with roses 

Now feed the worm ! 

Weep that an intellect so bright, 

Which promis’d still a brighter ray, 

Is shrouded in the veil of night, 

To death a prey ! 

Weep for a heaTt — so gentle, kind, 

Pure as the flake of falling snow — 

Lost to each sympathy refined 
Of joy or woe ! 

Weep, yet rejoice ! the mortal cUy ‘ 

Alone lies mouldering in the tomb : 

The deathless spirit 'wings its way 

To Heav^i, its Home t 
Rejoice ! a suffering child of dust 
' With seraphs finds a blissful rest : 

Think, that the memory of the just 
Is ever blest ! 


Rejoice, that she has won the pri7e 1 
The chastening hand of God adore : 
Prepare to meet her in the skies, . 

To part no more ! 

Frome. M. A. Davis. 

♦ 

A MIRACLE ! 

As related by the late Prior of Lough Berg! ! 
Addressed to Prince Hohenlohe ! ! ! 

* Mutato nomine de te Fabula narrator. * 
W O I ridrs to the fair of Antwerp trudging. 
Puzzled by poverty to their wit’s end. 
Were plotting as they went, and shrewdly 
judging 

The shortest method their distress to end ; 

When straight before them, from his poor 
abode, 

They saw a simple clown demurely stalking. 
With a stout Ass for sale, along the road. 
Led by a collar long, and gravely walking. 
One of these monks, a Benedictine bred. 
Steps gently on, the clown no danger 
spying. 

And slipped the collar from the Ass’s head. 
The headstall round his own broad visage 
tying— 

The other seiz’d the prize and slipped away. 
While onward went the Benedictine lowly. 
Nor from his careless leader sought to stray, 
'Till they their journey finish’d calm and 
slowly. 

The clown then turn'd the collar to adjust. 
Or comb the Ass’s mane, or give him water, 
Or clean his legs and fetlocks from the dust. 
When down he dropp'd and mumbled out 
“ a pater** 

Holy St. Anthony, what's this I see ! 

His knees began to shake, his tongue to 
falter, 

Then off he ran and left the Friar free, 

Who slily smil’d and pocketed the halter. 
The next fair-day of Antwerp this poor clown, 
Attended as a friend upon a neighbour. 
And travers'd •Aftith him through the busy 
town, 

To buy a beast of some kind for his labour : 
At last a large Ass struck the farmer’s eye, 
Who said, “ Oh that fine brute, come let 
us try him; [high. 

He s made so well, with shoulder strong and 
fliat if I can, my friend. I’ll surely buy 
him.” 

Then on they went to ask the Ass's price. 
Whose worth each step they took they 
valued higher ; 

'Till the clown terrified, and cold as ice. 
Exclaim'd, « It’s not an Ass, it is rFriab. 
And if you give your money for him here. 

Or bond or promissory-note to hind you, 

A grim old Monk will in Ids place appear. 
The very first time that you look behind 
you.” Deruvanos. 

HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIG 

FRANCE. 

lit the Coust of Assize at Paris an indict- 
ment has been preferred against seven indi- 
viduals, who are therein accused of a plot 
against the State. — In the charges against 
these individuals, the name of Mr. Bo wring 
and Sir Robert Wilson are mentioned, as 
being implicated in the conspiracy. — AH the 
above seven individuals have made their 
escape from France, excepting the woman, 
who is an alleged accomplice, and who is in 
the hands of the police. Messrs, de Lafay- 
ette, father and son, Manuel, and several 
other distinguished Oppositionists, who liad 
been subpoenaed on the trial as witnesses, 
neglected to attend. The Court conse- 
quently postponed the hearing of the case 
till next Sessions, but on the motion of the 
Attorney Gene rail, condemned the accused 
to pay a fine of 100 francs each, besides the 
expences occasioned by the delay, and if not 
forthcoming of their own accord before next 
February, to be brought by force before the 
tribunal. 

The French Journals contain an ordinance 
of the King of France, sharply reprehending 
and suppressing as a presumptuous and il- 
legal abuse, a Pastoral Letter written by the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, and published un- 
der his sanction and authority. Its offence 
is, that it contained an attempt to enlarge 
the power of the Church, at the expense of 
the Civil Institutions of the Country. 
SPAIN. 

Letters from Madrid state, that every 
Spanish soldier is to be withdrawn from that 
capital, the custody of which, and the pro- 
tection of the Royal Family and the Govern- 
ment, will therefore be entirely committed 
to the French. This determination had 
been talcen in consequence of the increasing 
antipathy between the Spanish and French 
troops, and the urgent representations of 
General Bourreont, who is stated to have de- 
clared his inability to preserve tranquillity, 
and threatened to withdraw with his force, 
unless the Royalists were sent away. 

The King of Spain has issued an edict, 
replacing things in his Kingdom of the In- 
dies exactly in the situation in which they 
were previous to 1890 ; prefaced by a sum- 
mary of the benefits which the world and the 
Christian Religion have derived from the ef- 
forts of the Allies in his favour. He ordains 
that a Te Deum lie celebrated in his domi- 
nions in South America, for his happy deli- 
very ; tliat the political Constitution of the 
Spanish Monarchy be for ever abolished; 

Gent. Mag. January, 1 994 . 
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N NEWS. 

and that all the Constitutional Authorities be 
displaced. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Hague, Jan. 11, A plot has lately been 
discovered ip Bavaria, which threatens to 
have very unpleasant consequences for many 
families. Several young men of the respect- 
able middle class, al) under twenty years of 
age, had formed a band of robbers, which had 
spread chiefly in the high schools at Batis- 
tan, Nuremberg, Ambergh, SaUbach, Er- 
langen, 8cc. These youths were aided in 
their criminal enterprises by subaltern officers. 
Their principal object was stealing and plun- 
dering when fires broke out, for which tlio 
confusion incident on such occasions gave 
theyi but too frequent opportunity ; and it is 
supposed, that for the attainment of their 
object, they not uufrequently Warns incen- 
diaries. 

GREECE AND TURKEY. 

A letter from Ancona, dated the 26th Dec. 
and advices from the Morea, dated the 10th 
Dec. confirm the accounts previously pub- 
lished of the defeat of the Capitan Pacha by 
the Christian fleet, near the Island of Skl- 
athe. In this action the Turks suffered the 
loss of 10 ships sunk, 12 burned, and 8 cap 
tured. They also state that the Christian 
Chief, Mavrocordato, io his passage with 14 
ships for the relief of Missolougiii, fetl in 
witn the Algerine fleet ofF Patras ; that a se- 
vere engagement immediately ensued ; and 
that the result was the capture of one frigate 
and one brig. Five other Algeriue vessels 
were sunk during this tattle, and the re- 
mainder of the piratical fleet escaped. Ma- 
vrocordato, as soon as the siege of Misso- 
longhi had taen raised, blockaded Patras, 
whilst Colocottoni closely invested this for- 
tress by land with thirteen thousand men. 
The same information also states, that La- 
rissa, the capital of Thessaly, was blockaded 
by tta Christians, and that Coron and Mo- 
dou had submitted. 

Trieste, Dec. 26. Letters from Corfu of 
the 18 th of Dec. state, that all the English 
men of war that are cruising in the Levant 
have received orders to meet at Malta. Hie 
object of their meeting is an expedition 
against Tunis, the Dey persisting in his re- 
fusal to comply with the demands of the 
British Government, which claims the re- 
lease of the Greek Sieves. On hearing this 
news, the Tunisian vessels have quitted the 
Turkish squadron in the gulph of Lejjanto, 
to hasten to the assistance of their Sove- 
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the district of Guanexuato ; and PuriaBima 


POLAND. 

Alexander has permitted the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Kosciusko 
near Cracow, which has become an object of 
extreme veneration to the Poles. It is a 
simple harrow or tumulus, like the renowned 
sepulchres of the ancients, about 300 feet in 
diameter, and 180 feet in height, and it 
stands within view of the ancient monuments 
of Cracus and Wanda, on a low hill near the 
Vistula, which happens to bear the appro* 
priate name of Bronislaiva t or 44 the De- 
fender of Glory/' Ground has been bougHt, 
and houses built, for four peasants, who 
fought under Kosciusko; and who, with 
their fomilies, are charged to take care of the 
monument. The money for raising the mo- 
nument, and supporting the peasants, lias 
been raised by subscription throughout all 
Poland. 

AMERICA. 

Political and commercial relations between 
Mexico and the United States appear likely 
to be established. A mission, at the head 
of which was General Cortes, was proceed- 
ing to Washington for that purpose. It is 
now stated, that the Commissioners sent 
out by Spain, instead of being authorised to 
recognise the independence of Mexico, had 
instructions only to negociate a commercial 
treaty. * The Mexican Government insisted 
that the basis of any treaty must be an un- 
conditional acknowledgment of Mexican in- 
dependence, and the 41 delivery of the Castle 
of St. 'Juan de UJloa, as an integral part 
thereof.** The Commissioners having no 
power to accede to these propositions, they 
were ordered to leave the country in eight 
days. — New York papers to the 9th inst. 
state, that the Mexican Government has is* 
sued a Declaration of War against Spain. 
All political and commercial relations be- 
tween the two Countries are declared to be 
at an end ; and 1 but four months are allowed 
before this notification is to affect vessels ar- 
riving from Spain, and forty days for those 
from the Havaunali. After the expiration 
of these respective periods, the productions 
of the Spanish soil will not be admitted to an 
entry under any flag whatever. 

An Association has been formed in Lon- 
don, for working some of tbe principal Mines 
in Mexico. It appears that, during the Re- 
volution, the working these mines nas been 
suspended by the disturbed state of the 
Country, and the principal part of them 
have become, in consequence, nearly filled 
with water. To supply the capital and ma- 
chinery necessary for restoring these mines 
to activity, is the object of the Association j 
to return for which, the Mine Proprietors 
concede, in some cases, a share of tne pro- 
duce of the mine for a term of yea&, and in 
ethers, part of the proprietorship. The 
mines for which contracts thus liave been 
made, are Valenciana,Tepeyac, Sirens, Cata, 
La Luz, situated ou the mother vein, iu 


Conception, in the district of Potosi. They 
are considered some of the best mines in the 
Country, and a particular description of 
them, especially of the great mine of Valen- 
ciana, will be found in the third volume of 
Humboldt's New Spain. The capital of the 
company is a million sterling, divided into 
10,000 shares of 100/. each. The first in- 
stalment of 6 per cent, has been paid, the re- 
mainder of the money is to be called for in 
instalments of 5 per cent, each, the Directors 
giving thirty days' notice of each call. 

New York Papers to the 24th ultimo, 
contain the particulars of the taking of Pu- 
erto C&bello by the Colombians. The city 
was carried by assault on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, in so decisive a style, that nearly the 
whole of the Spanish troops were killed or 
taken prisoners. Calzoda, the commanding 
General, was amongst the latter. 

Letters from Rio de Janeiro, brought by 
the Brothers, liave arrived at . Guernsey. 
They are dated the 27th November, and 
contain intelligence of the utmost import- 
ance, both to Brazil oud to Europe. The 
new Emperor of Brazil is stated to have most 
suddenly and unexpectedly adopted measures 
which snow his intention to secure absolute 
sovereignty. It appears that the Emperor 
had dissolved the Congress, then sitting and 
engaged in deliberation on subjects of the 
most important nature, among which was 
that of the future constitution by which Bra- 
zil was to be governed, and tne terms of 
which were presumed to have had the Em- 
peror# Approbation. Not contest with a 
simple dissolution of the Legislative Body, 
an order was at the same time issued for 
putting under arrest those of its members 
known to be attached to liberal principles. 
They were seized, and placed on board a 
transport lying in the harbour. The disso- 
lution of Congress, and the deportation of 
the liberal members, was followed by the dis- 
missal of the existing Ministry and the ap- 
pointment of a new one. 

Lord Cochrane has been created Marquis 
of Maranham, besides receiving other titles 
of Nobility. Cochrane's Correspondence 
relating to his operations iu Maranham and 
Paria, nave been published. In it he avows 
that he had no instructions to go to the two 
latter places ; but, he adds, having followed 
the Portuguese fleet that evacuated Bahia to 
a very great distance, and being alone and 
without an adequate force to attack them, lie 
deemed it most expedient to give up the 
chase and undertake an enterprise which he 
was convinced was conducive to the interests 
of the Brazils, trusting that his success would 
secure the approbation of the Government. 
He gives a long account of the contributions 
be nad levied, the maimer in which he had 
organised the new Government, and provided 
for its defence and future adhesion to the 
Emperor. He then announces his intention 

of 
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of shortly returning to Rio, when he would 
bring the banner* he had taken. 

WEST INDIES. 

The West India Colonies are greatV 
alarmed at the pledge which Mr. Canning, as 
the organ # of Government, gave in the last 
Session, that something should be really 
done “ for meliorating tne condition of the 
Slaves/’ with a view to their ultimate parti- 
cipation in “ those civil rights and privileges 
which are enjoyed by other classes of his 
Majesty's subjects." The Speaker of the 


House of Assembly of the Island of Domi- 
nica, in a letter to the Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, Jamaica, says : 11 Let us seise 
the moment to combine onr efforts, and emit, 
getically mark our firm determination never 
to consent to kiss the rod, or meekly 'tiok 
the hand just raised to shed onr blood,* but 
with one voice denounce in the face of the 
world the blind fanaticism of 4 the Saints,* 
who would now for a phantom east to perdi- 
tion these once highly-valued and still va- 
luable Colonies.** 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Popish Priests of Ballinasloe, Dr. 
Costello and Mr. Dillon, have lately resorted 
to a new method of obstructing tne course 
of religious education among the poor. — 
Lord Clancarty lias established four schools 
on bis estate, in the vicinage of that town, 
where the Gospel of Jesus Christ is read, 
and inculcated. — About six months ago Mr. 
Dillon made a domiciliary visitation round 
the cabins, and bore away the books belong- 
ing to the children who are educated at these 
schools. This arbitrary measure was suffered 
to pass with impunity, until, emboldened by 
forbearance, he made a second descent, in 
September -last, by the express direction 
of Dr. Costello, the titular Bishop, and de- 
spoiled the children of a number of books of 
tne 9Aine description. An action of trover 
was brought, at the suit of Lord Clancarty, 
before the Assistant Barrister, at the Quarter 
Sessions, now sittiug at Louglired, to reco- 
ver the value of the hooks ; at which, the 
Priest was cast, upon the examination of a 
single witness. 

— 4 — 

INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Scotland, it seems, has had considerably 
more than its share in the improvement of 
trade last year. The increase of the Cus- 
toms for the Empire was one tenth ; the in- 
crease for Liverpool one eighth ; the increase 
of the Clyde, the great outlet of North Bri- 
tain, no less than one-fourth. 

Increasing Prosperity of Liverpool . — 
The number of vessels arrived at this port 
in 1 823 exceeded that of 1 822 by 591 , being 
in the former year .9,507, measuring 
1,120,114 tons. The cotton trade there 
appeara to have no climax, the supplies hav- 
ing prodigiously augmented last year, al- 
though unprecedentedly large in 1 822. The 
import into ail Great Britain in 1 823 was 
67 1 ,623 bags, of which Liverpool engrossed 
578,512 bags, viz. 


Iucrease. Decrease. 


From 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

United States 

412,020 

122,031 

Brazil, &c. ... 

135,973 

841 


Demerary, &c. 
West Indies... 

8,126 

11,785 

3,846 

7,464 

East Indies ... 

3,142 

1,021 


Other Parts ... 

2,516 

1,356 



578,612 

128,595 

7,464 


The consumption of this article is row cal- 
culated to be 10,880 bags per week. 

The supply of timber continues increasing 
from the British Colonies in North America, 
notwithstanding the new duty, being in 1 823 
upwards of 5,000,000 of feet. 

The number of hides is also much greater, 
last year's import being 968,000, and that of 
1822, 875,000. The duties received at the 
Custom-house in 1 823 amounted to 
1 ,808,4021. 13.'. exceeding those of 1822 
217,278/. 18s. 2d. 

Cast Iron Church . — St. George's Church, 
Liverpool, is an object of considerable archi- 
tectural interest for its taste, and as having 
been nearly the first iron church erected in 
the kingdom. The whole of the frame-work 
of the windows, doors, pillars, groins, roofs, 
pulpit, and ornamental enrichments, are of 
cast iron. The length is 119 feet; the 
breadth 47* It is ornamented by a splendid 
east window of stained glass. The tower, 
raised to the height of 96 feet, and standing 
on a hill, the site of an ancient sea-beacon, 
is elevated 345 feet above high water- mark, 
and commands one of the finest views in the 
kingdom, comprehending the town and ship- 
ping of Liverpool, the estuary of the Mer- 
sey, the level surface of Lancashire, as far 
as the eye can trace the prospect, with the 
craggy hills of Wales towards tho West, and 
towards the North-east the distant mountains 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Hertford Gaol. 

Hertford, Jan, 6. The trial of John 
Thurtell and Joseph Hunt, for the Murder 
of Mr. Weare, having been postponed, at the 

request 
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tc^uiit of the' pribonert, to this day* the 
towrt presented kit unusual scene of commo- 
tion Owing* to very important evidence 
.which Mrs* Prbbert had given, it was thought 
•proper that her husband should be acquitted, 
JoT the take of receiving her testimony. Hunt 
web Accordingly put upon his trial with Thur- 
44)1/ The indictment being read, Mr. Gur- 
toey Opened the case to the Jury, and detailed 
ell the circumstances in a minute fend lumin- 
ous manner. The learned Counsel then pro- 
ceeded with the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion, which in a great measure confirmed the 
facts stated in our account of the murder (see 
vol. xcm. ii. p. 459.) After Prohert had 
been minutely examined, and all the circum- 
stances attending this foul deed elicited, his 
wife was placed in the witnesses box, and 
gave the following important testimony : 

Mrs. ' Prnlrrt — - I remember the night 
when Thurtell and Huntcatne to our house ; 

1 came dawn stairs and found John Thurtell, 
a stranger, and my husband, in the ]>arlour. 
My husband introduced Hunt to me as the 
stranger. Thurtell produced a gold watch 
and a gold chain; he gave me the chain, 
which 1 gave up to the constable in the pre- 
sence of the Magistrates. {The chain was 
here shown to the witness, who identified 
it.] When I went up stairs I left John 
Thurtell, Hunt, and my husband, in the par- 
lour ; I leaned over the bannisters ; what 1 
heard was all in a whisper ; I thought at first 
they were trying on clothes ; I heard ono 
say, 1 think that will fit you well, but all in 
a whisper; 1 heard a rustling like papers on 
a table, and something like papers thrown in 
the fire ; 1 afterwards went up to my cham- 
ber, and saw out of doors two gentlemen go 
from the parlour to the stable ; they took a 
light with them ; they led a horse out of the 
stable ; I heard something dragged in the 
garden near where the pond was, apparently 
very leavy, and it seemed to have been 
brought from the stable and proceeding to 
the pond; I bad a view of it when they 
dragged it oat on the walk ; it seemed very 
Urge mud very thick | it was in a sack ; it 
was after the dragging in the garden that I 
heard the whispering iu the parlour j I could 
tee about half way down the walk, and after 
l saw the sack I beard something like a hefep 
of stones thrown into a pit. I cannot de- 
scribe it in any other way. The next thing 
1 heard was in the house ; I beard • voice 
saying something about three 5 L notes ; and 
also, “ we must say there was a hare thrown 
on the cushion of tne gig." i heard a voice 
also say, We had better be off to town by 
four or five in the morning," and then John 
Thurtell said, << We had better not go till 
' eight or nine." I heard John Thurtell say, 
“ Holding, shall be the next.** I can't say 
whether Holding had any transaction with 
ipy husband's bankruptcy. It was past one, 
or nearly two, before my husband came to 
bed. After he come up some conversation 


passed between us rebtive to what I had 
seeu. The next momingThurtell and Hunt 
left me in the parlour And went away ; they 
came and dined on the Sunday, and Thomas 
Thurtell and Mr. Noyes t on the Monday 
night John Thurtell tad Hunt came again ; 
they stayed to supper and then went away. 

The learned Judge, and almost every per- 
iod in Contt, Seemed to be equally exhausted 
with the prisoners. — At half past ten o'clock 
the Court, after sitting nearly \ 5 hours, wos 
adjourned till nine o'clock next morning 
(Wednesday), and the prisoners were re-con- 
ducted to gaol. Thurtell throughout main- 
tained his usual composure. He took notes 
of the principal evidence throughout the 
trial, aud wrote constantly to his solicitors, 
communicat og in person with Mr. Jay, who 
stood in front of the dock, and in writing 
with Mr. Fenton and his counsel. He took 
some slight refreshment in the course of the 
day — a sandwich, a biscuit, an orange, and a 
glass of water. Hunt seemed to possess si- 
milar composure. 

Jan. 7. Thurtell being called upon for 
his defence, entered into a detail of nis past 
life, and strongly represented the fallibility 
of circumstantial evidence, by several in- 
stances. He contended that he was the vic- 
tim of Hunt and Probert, who in all proba- 
bility had committed the murder attributed 
to him alone. He concluded his defence in 
the following words : 

11 Gentlemen of the Jury, — My existence 
Is in your han!s. If there be a doubt give 
me tne benefit of it. — (The prisoner burst 
into tears.) Cut me not off in the summer 
of my days. Render not the once happy bo- 
som of my father desolate. If there be ono 
among you who think me capable of the 
crime, I say to him, in tbe words of the 
Apostle , 4t I would to God you were in all 
things as I am, save these bonds." Gentle- 
men of the Jury, remember these n»y last 
words. — I am innocent of the crime, so help 
me God!" Having uttered these words he 
sal down, forcibly clasping bis hands upon 
his breast. After a pause be proceeded to 
call four witnesses to character ; and when 
their evidence was concluded, Hunt was 
called upon for his defence, and declared bis 
innocence of the actual murder. 

Mr. Justice Park , at half past twelve 
o'clock commenced his address to the Jury. 
Of part of Thurtell’ s address, the learned 
Judge expressed the strongest admiration; 
but he entertained a different opinion of the 
farrago read from the publication called Percy 
Anecdotes. With respect to the cautions 
which Thurtell had given to the Jury on the 
suhje< t of circumstantial evidence, it his doc- 
trine were carried to the extent he wished, 
there would be an end to tire judicature of 
man. Circumstantial evidence was greatly 
to be preferred in cases of this kind to the 
evidence of a single individual. It was to 
bo admitted — and no one who sat in that 

Court 
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Court could deny it— that Probert .was one of 
tlie blackest characters that ever appeared in 
a Court of Justice i certainly the worst he 
had ever seen in his professional experience. 
But was the evidence of this man to be re- 
jected, when supported by die details of 
nearly 03 other persons, most of whom had 
never seen Profaert ? Could tbess>53 persons 
have coospired with Probert ? The learned 
Judge then read the evidence most minutely , 
which he commented on as he proceeded. 

At the conclusion of the Judge's charge, 
the Jury desiring to withdraw, an offioerwas 
sworn to attend them in the usual form, — In 
half an hour the Jury returned a verdict 
of Guilty against Thurtcl I, as principal, and 
fluntas an accessary before the murder. 

The sentence of Thurtel! was, that he 
should be executed on Friday morning, and 
Ids body given to the surgeons for dissection, 
which accordingly took place. Hunt’s sen- 
tence lias since been remitted by his Majesty, 
and he is to be transported for life. 

Jan. 12 . At Cambridge Sessions, on 
Monday, a youth of most respectable con- 
nexions, named James Such, one of the stu- 
dents of Trinity College, was indicted on a 
charge of having fraudulently obtaiued, of a 
bookseller of Cambridge, a set of Haina's 
Virgil; he was also charged with fraudu- 
lently obtaining silk stockings and other ap- 
parel from another tradesman. W. Newby, 
bookseller, stated, that iu July last he re- 
ceived a letter signed by W. H. Ord, ami 
dated from tire Isle of Wight, ordering the set 
of Virgil to be sent in a parcel to London. 
The deponent, suspecting the letter to, be fa* 
bricated, employed a constable to arrest the 
person who should call for the paroel, and that 
person proved to be the prisoner. — Mr. Ord 
disclaimed having any knowledge of the let- 
ter. — The prisoner employed able counsel 
in his defence ; and he himself made an elo- 
quent address to the Court, protesting, be- 
fore the face of Almighty God, that he was 
entirely innocent of the crime laid to his 
charge. He said the letter ordering the 
books was written by a faithless acquaintance 
of his, of the name of Hales, who requested 
biin (the prisoner) to go to the coach-office 
for the parcel, which he did, pot suspecting 
any fraud at the time. He urged the great 
improbability of his guilt, as he had himself 
five sets of Virgil and a good library j besides 
which he had wines and eveiy comfort that a 
student wanted, and his father supplied him 
abundantly with money.— The J ury, after 
two hours consultation, returned a verdict of 
Guilty, and the Recorder sentenced him to 
two years 1 imprisonment . — The prisoner (who 
is about 1 8 or 19 years of age) on hearing his 
sentence, sobbed aloud. 

A new Literary Society has recently 
sprung up in Edinburgh, of the nature of the 
London Koxburghe Club, for the republica- 
tion of scarce and valuable tracts, especially 


poetry. Sir Walter Scott very properly 
takes the leed in this literary junta* andMr. 
iaing, jun. son of the respectable bookseller* 
» the Secretary. At their last convivial 
meeting, one of the members sung a new 
ballad to the old tune of * One Bottle more,* 
which was repeatedly encored, and ordered 
to be repeated at all subsea uent meetings. 
This song is attributed to tne Great known 
Unr known author of Pf 'aver ley. 

Jan. 31. A beautiful drape I, completed 
by the Marquis of L&nsdnwae, at Bowood , 
Wilts, for family worship, was opened this 
day by the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 

♦ 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The official accounts of the Quarter's Re- 
venue are of the most gratifying description. 
In every item of income there has been an 
increase beyond the corresponding quarter of 
the year before, except in tne Assessed Taxes, 
on account of their having been reduced one 
half by Parliament. In all tbe great sourcea 
of Revenue, the Customs, the Excise, the 
Stamps, the Post Office, and Miscellaneous, 
there has been an increase. The surplus of 
the quarter, that is, the excVaa of income be* 
yond the clwge, is 3,104,773/. being abovo 
three millions beyond the surplus of the cor- 
responding quarter, in which, however, the 
charge for the reduction of the National 
Debt was nearly two millions more than this 
quarter. The second official paper relates to 
the net produce of the Revenue for the years 
and quarters ended on the 5th Jan. I83M 
and 1 a 24. There has been a decrease in the 
last year of 630,000/. owing to the diminu- 
tion of the revenue on Spirits chiefly, and to 
the reduction that took place last year in the 
Assessed Taxes. But tne Customs increased 
above a million last year, and there was also 
an increase in the Stamp, Post Office, and 
Miscellaneous Duties. — In the net Revenue 
for the quarter there is an increase in the 
Customs, Stamp, Post Office, and Miscella- 
neous, whilst the Assessed Taxes have ex- 
perienced a diminution from the cause wo 
nave already stated, and the Excise has fallen 
off owing to the decreased demand for Spirits. 
Yet there Is still an increase in the net Re- 
venue of the quarter of 363,000/. 

Orders have been issued to expedite the 
re-equipment of the Fury and Griper, which 
ships are to sail early in the spring withCaptaius 
Parry, Lyon, and Franklin, who are to re- 
new their efforts to make a North-western 
passage to the Eastern Seas. These officers 
are simultaneously to proceed, but from va- 
rious points, each taking a course which for- 
mer lights and experience point oxt as most 
likely to promise success. It is at prosent 
intended tnat Captain Parry will endoavOur to 
make the passage by the Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, which runs out of Lancaster Sound to 
the Southward, towards Hudson's Bay, and 
which was discovered by him in the second 

voyage i 
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voyage ; Captain Lyon to land in Repulse 
Bay, leaving charge of the Griper to Lieu- 
tenant G. Dixon, and proceed over land to 
the Coppermine River; whilst Capt Frank- 
lin will explore by land the coast of the 
Arctic Sea, from Mackenzie*! River to 
Icy Cape. 

Court of Kino's Bench. 

Jan. 16 . — The King ▼. Hunt — This was a 
criminal information filed by the Constitu- 
tional Association against the defendant, 
John Hunt, editor and proprietor of a pub- 
lication called “ The Liberal.** The libel 
complained of was a poem, entitled “ The 
Vision of Judgment,’* published by the de- 
fendant in “ The Liberal,** as a burlesque 
upon a celebrated poem of that name, written 
by Southey, and tending to ridicule his late 
Majesty King George the Third, and all 
the Royal Family. Mr. Adolphus and the 
Attorney General, in stating the case to the 
Jury, considered it was one that called for 
their serious attention in suppressing such 
publications. The learned gentleman en- 
larged considerably upon the disgusting bur- 
lesque contained in the publication, and of 
the roauner in which they treated his late 
Majesty. The learned Counsel then read 
the alleged libel. Evidence was called, who 
proved the publication of the libel, and of 
the defendant’s proprietorship. Mr. Scarlett 
addressed the Jury for the defence. The 
Juiy retired for about half an hour, when 
they brought in a verdict of Guilty against 
the defendant. 

.A most numerous meeting of the Magis- 
trates for Surrey lately took place at the 
Sessions House, Newington. The Reports 
of the Guildford and Brixton Houses of 
Correction were read by the Clerk of the 
Court ; by which it appeared, that the vi- 
siting Magistrates had strictly attended to 
the operations of the Tread-Mill on the 
health of the prisoners, moral and physical, 
and that they were convinced that with re- 
spect to the physical condition of the pri- 
soners, the greatest improvement had hern 
derived from the application of the mill as 
a punishment. They were also satisfied that 
the health of those in confinement had been 
materially benefited— a feet that was appa- 
rent from the difference of the behaviour of 
the prisoners on the first day of their proba- 
tion and on the last. 

Tjie science of Phrenology is not likely to 
be long in fashion. Important anticipations 
were entertained of indications and disco- 
veries in the head of Thurtell, but they have 
failed. Some time ago a gentleman found 
a large turnip in his field, the shape of a 
man's head, and with the resemblance of the 

he hed * cast made from it, and sent the 
cast to * Society of Phrenologists, stating 
fr° m the bead of Baron 
TurampoUftt) a celebrated Polish Professor, 
and YoqUeitbg' their opinion thereon. After 


sitting in judgment, they scientifically exa- 
mined the cast, in which they declared that 
they had discovered an unusual prominence, 
which denoted that he was a man of an acute 
mind and deep research, that be had the 
organ of quick perception, and also of per- 
severance, with another that indicated cre- 
dulity. The opinion was transmitted to the 
owner of the cast, with a letter, requesting 
as a particular favour that he would send 
them the head. To this he politely replied, 
“ that he would willingly do so, but was pre- 
vented, as he and his jpnily had eaten it the 
day before with their mutton at dinner* 9 
In a Zoological Memoir, communicated 
to the Linnean Society, by Sir J. T. Raffles, 
is given an account of some animals of Su- 
matra, collected by that gentleman for the 
Blast India Company. The most popularly 
curious of these is the Ursa Malayamts. 
This bear was caught young, and brought up 
in the nursery among the children. It ap- 
pears to be a variety of the common bear 
and hear of India. It was perfectly tame, 
and in its habits extremely playful. Sir T. 
mentions sportively, that it was also a brute 
of taste, which it displayed at die dinner 
table, where it was a frequent visitor, by re- 
fusing to eat any fruit but Mango-steens, or 
to drink any wine but Champagne. The only 
instance in which it was ever seen angry was 
when there was none of the latter at the des- 
sert. Bruen commonly messed in peace 
with a dog, a cat, and a lory. The dog was 
its favourite, and suffered to worry and teaie 
without offence or resentment. The strength 
of the animal, when foil grown, was never- 
theless very great, and it could tear up by 
the roots from the garden a plantain tree of 
such size as to be almost too large for its 
embrace. 



THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

Drury Lrne. 

Dec. 26. The Christmas Pantomime was 
Harlequin and the Flying Chest. 

Jan. 5. A four-act drama, from the No- 
vel of Kenilworth, was produced : to this 
was appended a fifth act, consisting of a 
kmd of pantomimic pageant, which con- 
sisted of little else than show. Hie piece 
was indifferently received. 

Jan. 13. Tills evening was produced a 
new comic opera, attributed to the pen of 
Mr. Beazeley, intituled, Philandering , or the 
Rose Queen. The principal incidents are 
founded on the feast of the Rosifere, once pre- 
valent in some parts of Germany* and in 
many of the villages of Provence. The piece 
was honoured with one of the most crowded 

for repetition amoqgst universal approbation. 

Covent Garden. 

Dec. 26. 1 he C hristmas Pantomime was 
Harlequin and the House that Jack built. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions. 

Jan . 6 . Major-gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
K. C. B. to be Governor and Commander- in- 
Chief of Antigua; and Major-gen. Sir Benj. 
D’ Urban, K. G. B. to be Lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Demerara and Easequibo. 

H. B. Hinrick, e^q. to be Lieutenant of 
bis Majesty’s Band of Pensioners, vice Wil- 
liam Henderson* esq. resigned. 

Jan . 10 . Wm. Parish* esq. appointed 
Chief Consul at Buenos Ayres. 

New. Law Appointments. 

Sir Robert Gifford, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas ; and sworn a Privy 
Councillor. 

William Alexander* esq. Lord Chief Ba- 
ron ; since knighted ; and sworn a Privy 
Councillor. 

Sir John Copley* M.P. Attorney General. 
Charles Wetherell, esq. M. P. Solicitor 
General. 

John Pearson, esq. Advocate General of 
East India Company at Bengal. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. Frederick Browning, Uffcuimbe Pre- 
bend, in Salisbury Cathedral, vice his 
father, late Dr. Browning. 

Rev. John Still* Rector of Fontliill Gifford* 
to the Prebendal Stall of Stratton in Sa- 
lisbury Cathedral, vice Hon. and Rev. 
T. Alfred Harris, dec. 

Rev. G. G. Beadon, Axbridge &. Somerset. 
Rev. Frederick Browning, M. A. Titchwell 
R. in Norfolk* vice his father. 


Rev. T. W. Champnes* Fulmer R. BuoW. 
Rev. J. Davies* Pauntley V. and Upfeadon 
Perp. Cur. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Noel Ellison* Hixntspill R. Somerset. 
Rev. Daniel Evans, Jordans tone R. Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Rev. W. Gower, Little Hetnpstone R. 

Devon, vice Weston, resigned. 

Rev. James Harriman Hutton* Leckford V. 
Hants. 

Rev. R. Lampiu, St. Enoder V. Cornwall. 
Rev. John Morse, Oxenhall V. Gloucest. 
Rev. T. Sal way* Oswestry V. Salop. 

Rev. J. S. Scholefield* Luddington V. Lin- 
colnshire. 

Rev. S. Turner, Nettleton R. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. Richard Waldy, Turnerspuddle R. and 
AffspuddleV. Dorset. 

Rev. P. Walthall* Wistaaton R. Cheshire. 
Rev. J. B. Williams, Lantwit Major* or 
Llan Illtyd Fawr*, with Liswerai V.V. 
co. Glamorgan. 

Rev. T. Burroughes, Chaplain to D. of York. 
Rev. T. Wilkinson, Chaplain to Marquis of 
Londonderry. 

Rev. James Hartley Dunsford, Chaplain to 
the Earl of Suffolk. 

Dispensation. 

Rev. Dr. Richards, to hold the Perpetual 
Cure of East Teignmouth, with the Rec- 
tory of Stoke Abbot, Dorset. 

Member returned to Parliament. 
Liskeard, Lord Eliot, vice his father* now 
Earl of St. Germain’s. 


— e — 

BIRTHS. 


December 10 . At Shenstone Moss, 
Staffordshire, the wife of H. Cose, esq. a 
•on. — 11 . In London, the wife of C. Beaveu, 
esq. solicitor, of Woodland Cottage, Kent, 
a son and heir. — 25. The wife of J. Corn- 
wall, esq. a dau. — At Swifden-house, the 
wife of J. Clifden Juckes, esq. a dau. — The 
wife of Leonard Hodgson, farmer* at Swet- 
ton-Dalagill* in the parish of Kirby Mal- 
zeard, near Masham* Yorkshire, was* on the 
16th of October 1822, delivered of three 
remarkably fine boys. The same woman was 
on Christmas-day 1 823, delivered of three fine 
girls; so that, in the short space of one 
year and ten weeks, she gave birth to six 
fine children, five of whom are now living. 
—28. At Genoa, the lady of E. Le Me- 
surier* esq. a dau. — 81. At Swarswich, near 
Bath* the wife oftheRev.P. Maud* a son. 


January 7 . At Beaksbourn, the wife of 
Hon. and Rev. W. Eden, a dau. — 9 . At 
Chiswick, the wife of Lieut.-col. Cavendish, 
a son. — In Albemaile-street, the wife of 
Charles Solurn, esq. of Down-hall, a dau. — 
At Egham, the wife of G. F. Furnivall, esq. 
a dau. — 10 . At Dover-place, New Kent- 
road, the wife of William Thomas, esq. a 
dau. — 12 . At Crichell, Lady Charlotte 
Sturt, a dau. — 13. At Tonbridge, the wife 
of the Rev. C. Hurdiugc, a dau.— In Baker- 
street, the wife of C. B. Curtis, esq. a son. 
— 16. The wife of Joseph Faulder* esq. of 
Upper Gower-street* a son. — In Gnat 
Coram -street, the wife of Captain Balderston* 
s dau. — 17. In Baker-street, the wife of 
Major Rivett Carnac* a son. — 1 8. At Ess- 
mere, near Ulls water, the wife of John 
Charles Bristow, esq. a dau. 


* A very full end curious account of this large and populous village* by the Rev. Robert 
Nicholl* is in Cerlisle’s 41 Dictionary of Wales*" 

MARRIAGES. 
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JVbv. 8, 1883* At Dublin, Cliarlei, on)/ Barry, esq. of Mincing-lane, to Miss Anne 
•on of T. Osborne, esq. of Balnagaroy, to Cundell, of Hoddesdon.— 29. At Edin- 
Jane, eldest dau. of Capt. Maingay, York, burgh. Sir Abraham Elton, lmrt. of Cleve- 
——10. In Dublin, C. Grimston, esq. of den Court, Somerset, to Mary, dau. of late 
Grimaton and Kilnwick, co. York, to Jane W. Stewart, esq. of Caatleatewart, and nieoe 
Trench, dau. of Hon. the Dean of Kildare, of Earl of Seaforth.— -Mr. James-George 
and niece of Lord Aahfeown.— 11. Rev. Bisset, son of Mr. Bisset, of Leamington, 
Rob. Burls, of Maldon, to Mary, dau. of to Charlotte, youngest dau. of late Mr. 
Mr. Death, of Hunsdon.— — - 18. Rev. R. Joseph Granger, of Hales* Owen. 

Pickering, of Brigstock, to Catherine, dau. December 3. Edw. Filder, esq. of St. 
of Mr. H. Coles, of Aldwinckle.—- At James’s -place, to ElizarMaria, dau. of Rev. 
Great Marlow, Bucks, Jos. Heath, esq. J. Jones, of Brithder-liouse, Montgomery- 
to Susanua-Mary, dau. of late C. Thomjtson, shire. — -—6. J. P, Robinson, esq. of Mel- 
esq. of Mile-end. — —15. At Clifton, Rev. tonby, Yorkshire, to Mary-Anne, only dau. 

G. C. Frome, of Folke, Dorset, to Mary, of J. Scott, esq. late of Edinburgh. 18. 

dau. of E. M. Pleydelt, esq. of Whatcombe John May, CBq. Capt. North Devon Militia, 
Court, Dorset.— —17. John- William Wil- to Mary- Jane, only dau. of Rev. C. Davie, 
ton, esq. of Gloucester, to Mary-Anne Rector of Iieanton.— 98. Rev. E. Hodg- 
Chnlmondeley, dau. of Lieut.-col. Mason, kinson, Incumbent of Stainburn and Curate 

of the Spa-road, near that city Frederick of Otley , to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of J onas 

J. Prescott, esq. to Elizabeth-Oliveria, el- Whitaker, eaq. of Greenholme, near Otley. 

dest dau. of T. A. Russell, esq. of Cheshunt 25 . At Featherstone, Mr. Nichols, of 

Park, and Igranddau. of late Oliver Cromwell, Wakefield, bookseller, to Miss Middleton, 

esq- — — Rev. Rich. Battiscombe, to Aune, of Ackton. 86. John Aitkin, eaq. of 

dau. of Rev. C. Marshall, Rector of Law- London, merchant, to Helen-Rebecca, dau. 
hitton.— At Chorley, Williain-Inee An- of J. Young, esq. of Hull.-— 87. At 
derton, esq. of Ince Hall and Euxton Hall, Islington, W. Penfold Kite, esq. to S&rah- 
Lancashire, to Mary, daughter of Christo- Adeliza, dau. of Capt. Popplewell, of Stoke 

idler Crook, esq. of London. 18. T» Newington. — — 29. At Bloomsbury, Louis 

Gardiner Bmmston, esq. of Slnreens, Essex, Fenwioke, esq. of Langton’s Lodge, Essex, 
to 'Charlotte, widow of Rev. Brook- John to Eliza-Mary, only child of Mr. T. Wad- 

Bridges, and dau. of Sir H. Harley, bart. of lake. Rev. D. Umpleby, M. A. to Man- 

Ley bourne Grange, Kent. At St. Anne’s anne, dau. of Mr. Camidge, all of York. 

Church, Dublin, John Jackson, eaq. of 30. Rev. Joseph Simpson, to Anne, 

Armagh, to Louisa, dau. of Sir Win. Stan- widow of John Long, esq. late of Clapham. 

mer, hart. 19. At Staple-grove, near Lately . Rev. S. Martin, Vicar of Coleby, 

Taunton, Major Stepney Cowell, of the to F. E. dau. of late Theophilus Williams, 

Coldstream Guards, to Euphemia- Jemima, esq. of Dexnerara Rev. Philip lieriog- 

dau.of Gen. John Murray. 20. At Cam- ham, Rector of Chadwell St. Mary, and 

berwell, Christopher Ward, rsq. of Halifax, Borley, Essex, to Susanna-Jackson, only dau. 

to Mrs. Crabtree, of Peckhara. Rev. of Rev. Godfrey Bird, Rector of Little 

Oohn-Charles Lucena, B. A. of North Cray, Waltham. Rev. W. Richardson, M. A. 

to Mary-Catherine, dau. of James Harrison, to Mary, dau. of Rev. J. Darwell, of Camp 

esq. or Barton Hall, Staffordshire. 25. Hill, Warwickshire. Rev. Samuel Lee, 

W. Nettlesliip, esq. of Cheltenham, to Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, to Mrs. 
Mary, dau. of late John Best, esq. and niece Palmer of Regent-street. 

of Mr. Justice Beat. 26. At Southamp- Jon. 8, 1 824. T. Vincent Holbcche, esq. 

ton, Henry Hardman, esq. of Old Park, to dau. of Mrs. Cox, of Kent-road, London. 

Wits, to Mary, dau. of Edmtmd Armstrong, 5. J. Davies, esq. Royal Artillery, to 

wsq. of Galfen-Fairbanes, Ireland, and niece Mary, dau. of late H. Hickman, esq. of 

of Lord Ashtown.— 27. At Brighton, Rev. Newnham, co. Northampton. 6. George 

T. Roy, Vicar of Woburn, to Miss Hanson, Watts, eaq. of Sloane-st. Chelsea, to Cliar- 

of Brighton. Rev. John T. James, to lotte, dau. of late Sir J. Everitt. 8. Edw. 

Marianne Jane, dau. of Frederick Reeves, Reddish, esq of IntaerTemple, to Eliza, dau. 

waq. of East Sheen.— At the Manse of of T. La Coste, esq. of Chertsey. At St. 

MethHck, James Nicol, esq. Advocate in Maiylebone, Rev, James Barrow, Rector of 
Aberdeen, to Barbara, only dau. of late Rev. Lopfiam, Norfolk, to Louisa, dau. of late 

G. Allan, Minister of Newhills. Robert Sir C. W. Malet, bart. of Wilbury-house, 

Hibbert, second son of R. Hibbert, esq. of Wilts. 15. AtJLichfield, Capt. C. Warde, 

Dirties Hall, Cheshire, and of C halibut R.N^son of Gen. Warde, to Marianne, dau. 
House, Rucks, to Charlotte, dau, of John of late Arthur-William Gregory, eaq. of 
Drummond, eaq. Charing- cross.— James Veranda. 


OBITUARY. 
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Gen. the Eari oe Bridgewater. 

Oet. SI. At bis seat at Asbridge, co. 
Bucks, John William Egerton, Eari of 
Bridgewater, Viscount Brackley, co. 
Northampton, and Baron Ellesmere, of 
Ellesmere, co. Salop. . 

He w as tbe eon of John Lord Bishop 
of Durham by Anne-Sophia, daughter of 
Henry Grey, Duke of Kent; was born in 
1758, and being bred for the Army, en- 
tered the service Jans 25, 1771, as a 
Cornet in the seventh Light Dragoons, 
in which regiment he was appointed 
Lieutenant, June 7, 1773, and Captain, 
May 99, 1776. He received the Brevet 
of Major, August 27, 1779; the Majo- 
rity of the twenty-second Light Dra- 
goons, Dec. 14, 1779; and that of the 
twentieth, March S3, 1781. In this year 
he married a daughter of Samuel 
Haynes, esq. by whom he had no issue. 

On the 20tb of November 1 782, his 
Lordship was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the twenty-first Light Dra- 

5 oons, and reduced with the regiment 
une 24, 1783 ; in 1790, Lieut.-Col. 
7th Light Dragoons; the 12th Oct. 
1793 he received the Brevet of Colonel ; 
the 20th February 1795, that of Major- 
General; and the 1st of June 1797, was 
appoi nt ed Colonel of the 14th Light 
Dragoons. He served on the Staff in 
lrelgfid to Mav 1796, when he wa a 
removed to the Staff of the Eastern Dis- 
trict in England, where he continued 
till December 25, 1802. On the 29th 
of April 1802 he received the rank of 
Lieutenant-General ; and January 1, 
1812, that of General. 

Excepting the Majority of the 20th 
Light Dragoons, he purchased bis dif- 
ferent regimental commissions. 

Before bis accession to the Peerage, 
he sat many years in Parliament for the 
borough of Brackley,. and voted in- 
variably with Administration. On the 
death of Francis, the last Duke of 
Bridgewater, tbe title of Duke became 
extiuct ; hut the Earldom of Bridge- 
water, and the title of Viscount Brack- 
ley, fell to this gentleman. The JEarl of 
Bridgewater was, when he died. Colonel 
of the 14th Dragoons, Steward for the 
Duchy of Cornwall to the estates of tba£ 
duchy la. Hertfordshire, aud master of 
Greatbamffospital, Durham; also F.RS. 
On the death of the late Duke of Bridge- 
water, he succeeded to the Bucking- 
hamshire estates, the patronage of the 
Gent. Mao. January, 1824. 

11 


borough of Brackley, and a large for- 
tune. He is said to have been the largest 
holder of Bank Stock of any man in 
England. HU Lordship was much of 
an economist, and has been able to ev- 
pend a very large sum in rebuilding the 
family-seat of Ashridge, now one of the 
most splendid mansions in England 
It is built in the Gothic style, and is 
said to have; cost upwards of 300,0001. 
Lord Bridgewater bad been long ill. By 
staying out too late on a shooting party 
with the Duke of York, one of bit feet 
was so much affected by tbe frost, that 
at one time it was feared ampliation 
would be necessary, and be actually lost 
some of bis toes. He w&b a man of a 
quiet domestic turn, and much esteemed 
in tbe circle of bis acquaintance. He 
was long distinguished for his love of 
the fine arts, his hospitality, aud the 
employment given to the poor on his 
large estates. The title devolves on hit 
brother, the Rev. F. H. Egerton, Pre- 
bendary of Durham, Rector of Whit- 
church, Ac. the last male survivor of 
the Lord Chancellor Etlesmere. The 
Earl of Bridgewater has left by will six 
thousand pounds per annum/or jver, fi hr 
the employ and improvement of tbe poor 
in the parish of Asbridge, Herts. 

Eakl of Portmore. 

Nov, 15. In Beau mon t- street, Mafy- 
le-bone, aged 78, the Right Hon. Wm. 
Charles Colyear, Earl of Port more, Vis- 
count Milsiugton, Lord Portmore,Black- 
ness, and Colyear, and a Baronet of 
Eugland. He was the only surviving 
son of Charles 2d Earl of Portmore, by 
Juliana, daughter of Roger Hale, esq. 
of Halewell, co. Devon, relict Of Pere- 
grine 3d Duke of Leeds, and who died 
Nov. 20, 1794. On the death of bU 
father, July 4, 1785, he succeeded him 
in the titles and estates. He married 
Nov. 5, 1770, Mary Leslie, 2d daughter 
of John, 9th Earl of Rothes, and by her, 
(who died March 21, 1 7 99) , bad issue, 
Thomas Charles Colyear, Viscount Mil- 
sington, Colonel of North Lincoln Mili- 
tia ; who sqcceeds to tbe title of Earl of 
Portmore; and wb° married the only 
child of the last Duke of Ancaster, ty 
whom he bad one son, the Hon. C. B. 
Colyear, a youth of high promise, (who 
died Feb. 8, 1$I9, at Rome, in conse- 
quence of an attack of a banditti, see 
voh LXXXIX. i. p. 280), and six other 
children, 3 sons and 3 daughters. 

* Earl 
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Earl of St. Germains— Sir R 

Earl of St. Germain’s. 

Nov. 17. At Port Eliot, Cornwall, 
aged 63, Jobn-Craggs Eliot, Earl of St. 
Germain's, co.‘ Cornwall, and Baron. 
Eliot. He* was third but eldest survive 
ing son of Edward-Craggs Eliot, 1st 
Lord, by Catharine, sole daughter and 
heiress of Edward Ellison, esq. of South- 
weald, co. Essex * was born Sept. 28, 
1761; married, Sept. 8, 1790, Caroline 
Yorke, half-sister to Philip Earl of Hard- 
, wicke, K. G. and by her, who died July 
26, 1818, had no issue. On the death 
of his father, Feb. 28, 1804 (who only 
survived liis Lordship’s mother about 
a month] be succeeded to the titles. 
On the 30th of September 1815, his 
Lordship was advanced to the dignity of 
Earl of St. Germain's. On the 19th of 
August 1019, be married, secondly, Har- 
riet, daughter of the Right Hon. Regi- 
nald Pole Carew ; but having no issue, 
is succeeded by his brother, the Hon. 
Wm. Eliot, Member for Liskeard. 

Lord Chief Baron Richards. 

Nov. 11. At bis house in Great Or- 
mond-street, aged 71, Sir Richard Ri- 
chards, Lord Chief Baron. His Lordship 
had been suffering from spasmodic at- 
tacks for a considerable period, and was 
so seriously indisposed during the last 
Circuit, that on one occasion he was 
compelled to leave the Court. Sir Henry 
Halford and Mr. Hill, who attended Lis 
Lordship, had pronounced his life ex- 
tremely precarious. 

Inthq whole circle of the profession no 
man stood more high in private estima- 
tion or public respect than Sir Richard 
Richards. His peculiar urbanity and 
benevolence, which pervaded every ac- 
tion of his life, gained for him the affec- 
tionate attachment of all who had the 
happiness to share his acquaintance ; 
with him cold friendship could not ex- 
ist ; bis whole time was spent, when 
free from the cares of his judicial duties, 
in the exercise of philanthropy and the 
offices of social life.— As a Lawyer and a 
Judge, his decisions, particularly in Ex- 
chequer cases, were sound, and built 
upon the firm basis of deep penetration. 
He fully eqjoyed the friendship and con- 
fidence of the Lord Chancellor, for whom 
on several occasions he presided, under 
special commission, as Speaker of the 
lloijse of Lords. He was appointed on 
the 4ih of May 1813 Chief Justice of 
Chester. Sir Richard Richards was ap- 
pointed one of tbe B irons of the Ex- 
chequer in 1814, on the retirement of 
Sir A. Macdonald, and on tbe succession of 
Sir A. Thompson, as Lord Chief Baron ; 
—and in April 1817, outhe death of Sir 
,/L Thompson, Sir K. Richards succeeded 
tiim in his high office. 


Richards— Rt. Hon . T. Steele. [Jan. 

The Hom. Mrs. James Yorre. 

Dec. 30, 1823. At Forth am pt on Court, 
Gloucestershire, aged 81, Mary Yorke, 
daughter of Isaac Maddox, formerly Bi- 
shop of Worcester, aud widow of the 
late Hon. James Yorke, son of the first 
Earl of Hard wicke, and Bishop of Ely. 

This excellent woman was exemplary 
in the discharge of all the duties of life, 
and shewed the resignation of a Chris- 
tian under the severest domestic priva- 
tions. Her charities were unbounded. 
Numbers will have reason to lament, 
that the hand is now cold, which had bo 
often been holden out to relieve their 
distresses. It is hut justice to add, that 
the “ unknown Friend," who for years 
had contributed to the comforts of many 
poor and deserving clergymen in the 
diocese of Chester, and, probably, in 
others, was Mrs. James Yorke! 

She, alas! is no more; but she de- 
parted this life, full of faith and works: 
and is gone, as we humbly hope aud 
trust, to receive, through the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, her full re- 
ward in Heaven. 

Right Hon. Thomas Steele. 

The late Right Hon. Thomas Steele, 
who died Dec. 8, 1823, wa9 eldest son of 
Thomas Steele, esq. Recorder of Chi- 
chester 1746, who died Sept. 30, 1775; 
was born in the year 1753, and educated 
at Westminster School, from whence he 
was elected to Cambridge in 1771, He 
became M. P. for Chichester in 1780, 
and which city he represented in every 
Parliament till the dissolution in April 
1807. By Charles the third Duke of 
Richmond he was introduced to the no- 
tice of the late Right Hon. William Pitt, 
and by the same influence appointed 
Secretary to the Treasury in conjunc- 
tion with the late Right Hon. George 
Rose, in December 1784, upon the dis- 
solution of Mr. Fox and Lord North’s 
celebrated Coalition Administration. 
Both* the Secretaries possessed the en- 
tire confidence and intimate friendship 
of Mr. Pitt, which continued without 
the smallest abatement till bis death. 

Mr. Steele discharged the multifarious 
duties of this office, requiring no incon- 
siderable share of judgment, delicacy, 
and conciliation, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his friend and patron for more 
than six >ears, aseveniful as any record- 
ed in English history. 

On February 13, 1791 ; he was ap- 
pointed (with tbe Earl Harrowby, then 
the Hon. Dudley Ryder) Joint Paymaster 
of the Forces, in the room of the present 
Duke of Montrose and the late Lord 
Mulgrave ; was sworn a Privy Counsellor . 
and continued under Lord Sidinouth’s 

ad mi- 
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administration till removed and suc- 
ceettedon June 27 , 1804, by Lord Charles 
Somerset. He was likewise in 1797 ap- 
pointed by Mr. Pitt to succeed bis bro- 
ther-in-law, the Hon. Edward James 
Eliot (then lately deceased), as King's 
Remembrancer in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, which he held to the time of 
his death. Mr. Steele married Septem- 
bers, 1785, Miss Lindsay, daughter of 
Sir David Lindsay, bart. and has left one 
son by her, a Lieutenant- colonel in the 
Coldstream Guards, married to the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Manchester ; 
also two daughters, the eldest married 
to N. W. Ridley Colhorne, esq. M. P. for 
Thetford, and the youngest to Henry 
John Conyers, esq. of Copt Hall, Essex. 


Gen. Barclay. 

Nnv. 12, 1823. At Taunton, General 
John Barclay, late of the Royal Marines. 
He was appointed, on the 15th March, 
1755, Second Lieutenant in the Royal 
Marines. He served from 1757 till 1759 
in the Mediterranean, and was present, 
in 176*0, at the siege of Belleisie. He 
was subsequently employed on an expe- 
dition to the coast of Africa ; was pre- 
sent at the first relief of Gibraltar, at 
the attacks of Red Bank and Mud Forts, 
in the Delaware, at the rapture of the 
Spanish fleet, under Admiral Langara, 
and at the taking of Admiral de Grasse, 
in the West Indies. — His commission as 
First Lieutenant, was dated the 12ih 
July, 1756.; as Captain, 14th Oi tuber, 
1762 ; as Major, by brevet, 19th August, 
1777 ; and Lieutenant-colonel, 19th Fe- 
bruary, 1783. He was appointed Major 
in his corps the 24th Dec. 1791 ,■ Colonel, 
by brevet, 1st March, 1794 ; Lieute- 
nant-colonel in Marines, the 29th Octo- 
ber, 1794; Second Colonel Command- 
ant, 1st of February 1798 ; Colonel 
Commandant, 21st December, 1803; 
and Resident Colonel Commandant, the 
24th September, 1806. He received the 
rank of Major-Gen. on the 3rd of May, 
1796 ; of Lieutenant General, 25th Sep- 
tember, 1803 ; and of General, 4th June, 
1813. — General Barclay was placed on 
the retired list, the 28th April, 1814. 

General Barclay's son is a Colonel in 
the Army, and in the command of the 
5oth regiment, on service in India. 


Gen. Roberts. 

Nov. 30. At Brussels, of an inflam- 
mation of the chest arising from a neg- 
lected cold, in his 75th year, General 
Thomas Roberts, formerly of Bradenhain 
College, Bucks. He was in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health within a week of 
his decease. — General Roberts, who had 
made Brussels his residence for several 


years past, was universally esteemed for 
the urbanity of his manners, his social 
qualities, and his kind and generous dis- 
position. He entered the Army in 177 1, 
as a Cornet in the Horse Guards. In 
1773, being desirous of active employ- 
ment, he negociated the purchase of a 
Company in the 38th Foot, in which he 
did not however succeed. In 1780, he 
obtained a troop in the Horse Guards. 
In 1794 he effected an exchange into 
the Line ; and a large force being im- 
mediately required for Foreign Service, 
he suggested to Mr. Pitt, that the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the manufacturing 
towns should he invited to promote the 
Recruiting Service in the places under 
their influence. The idea being adopted, 
10,000 men were shortly raised; 2000 
of which were recruited by this officer, 
and formed into the II 1th Foot, of 
which he was appointed Colonel. In the 
course of a year, the 1 1 1th was drafted 
into the 99th, and Colonel Roberts was 
placed upon half-pay. On the 18th of 
June 1798 he was made a Major-Gene- 
ral ; and in 1804 was appointed to the 
Home Staff. In 1805 he was appointed 
Lieut.-Gen. ; and in June 1814 General. 


Colonel Buckland. 

Lately . Colonel John Buckland, half- 
pay 53rd Foot. This officer was ap- 
pointed Ensign 53rd Foot, June 14, 
1786 ; Lieutenant, February 18, 17.93 ; 
Captain, October 22, 1794'; and Major, 
in the s.ime corps, January 7, 1801. 
He received the Brevet of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, April 25, 1801 ; was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel, June 13, 1611, and 
June 4, 1814, (Monel in ihe Army. He 
first set veil in Quebec, and the Back 
Settlements in North America; next the 
campaign in Flanders ; then went to the 
West Indies, and was at the reduction 
of St. Lucie, St. Vim-eut’s, and Trinidad. 
From 1805 to 1815 he served in India. 


Colonel Anderson. 

Lately . Colonel Henry Anderson, of 
Royal Marines. He was appointed First 
Lieutenant, Royal Marines, October 8, 
1772 ; Captain, December 19, 1778; 
Major in the army, March I, 1794; 
Lieut.-colonel in the army, January ], 
1798j Major and Capt. Royal Marines, 
February 1, following; Colonel in the 
army, and Col. Commandant in second, 
in the Royal Marines, December 21, 
1803 ; and Col. Commandant, September 
24. 1806. In 1809 he was allowtd to re- 
tire on fullpay. 


Lady Buchan Hepburn. 

Nov. 16. At Smeaton, Lady Buchan 
Hepburn, 2nd wife and widow of Sir Geo. 

Buchan 
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Buchan Hepburn, bt. one of the Barons 
of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 
She was Margareta-Henrietta, daugh- 
ter Of Zacharies Beck, of Saxe Gotha, 
esq. relict of that gallant officer, Briga- 
dier-general Fraser, who fell bravely at 
the battle of Saratoga in North America. 
She married April 19, 1781 George, B. 
Hepburn, who had succeeded in 1764# 
on the death of his uncle, George Hep- 
bum, of Smeaton, as heir line of that 
ancient family, to the Barony of Smeaton 
Hepburn, and in consequence assumed 
the name and arms of Hepburn. He 
was created a baronet, Dee. 27, 1814 
(see rol. lxxxiv. ii. 678,); and died July 
8, 1819* (see vol. lxxxix. ii. 91.) 


Lady Caroline Pennant. 

Jan. 10. In Hyde Park Terrace, Cum- 
berland-gate, the Right Hon. the Lady 
Caroline Pennant, only surviving daugh- 
ter of George the fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough and Lady Susan Stewart his 
wife, daughter of the late, and sister of 
the present Earl of Galloway, K. T. 

Her Ladyship was born December 10, 
1798, and was married on June 81, 
1888, to David Pennant, jun. esq. of 
Downing, co. Flint (and grandson of 
Thomas Pennant, esq. F. R. S. the cele- 
brated Naturalist, Topographer, and 
Traveller), by whom she has left issue a 
daughter, born in December last. 

Educated with exemplary care, under 
the superintendance of her amiable 
mother, to the highest station in soci- 
ety she united every attractive and fe- 
minine virtue which best adonis it ; and 
If universal charity, unaffected humi- 
lity, and truly Christian piety, are pass- 
ports to the u joys of Heaven," to her 
afflicted Parent and Husband this conso- 
lation remains, " She has not lived in 
vain." 

Her remains were removed on Janu- 
ary 17tb, for interment in the family 
vault at Whiteford, near Holywell, ill 
Flintshire. 


Rev. Kelsall Pmescot. 

Dec. 15. At Stockport, in the county 
of Chester, in the 36th year of his age, 
the Rev. Kelsall Prescot, second son of 
the late worthy and much lamented 
Rector of that extensive parish. 

The Rev. Kelsall Present was born at 
Stockport, passed through the ordinary 
course of classical education, was ad- 
mitted in 1805 a scholar of Brazen nose 
College, Oxford, and in .the usual time 
obtained his degree with academical dis- 
tinction. In a few years afterwards be 
was admitted into holy orders, and 
assisted his father in the spiritual super- 
intendence of his extensive and popu- 


lous parish. Long before tins, however, 
he had viewed with sorrow and anxiety 
the deplorable condition of the working 
classes, and had resolved to exert him- 
self in the attempt to ameliorate it. 
Those whose experience has not made 
them conversant with the manners of 
the people in a manufacturing district, 
can scarcely appreciate the almost heroic 
zeal of one who undertakes a task like 
this. But he was not daunted by the 
difficulties of the work. Opposition 
could not quench his eeal, nor disap- 
pointment damp his energies. His first 
care was to establish a Sunday-school 
for the instruction of the young in their 
religious duties, and in the principles of 
the Established Church. He couid not 
behold without regret thousands of the 
younger population wandering in the 
darkness of ignorance, and polluted 
with the grossest vice ; nor could his 
eeal for that Church, of which he was a 
minister, endure, what to him appeared 
but “ in the next degree," that they 
should be seduced by active sectar- 
ies, and tossed about by the gusts 
of fanaticism. Under his auspices and 
superintendence the schools attached to 
the Establishment, which then afforded 
instruction to about 50 children, soon 
numbered on their books 3000. From 
the year 1810 unto the time of bis death 
he continued always their principal, and 
latterly their only support. Nor was bis 
care confined to public instruction. In 
private also, by admonition, by exhorta- 
tion, hy entreaty, by example, by every 
mean? that zeal and affection could sug- 
gest, he endeavoured to reclaim the 
vicious, to confirm the good, and lead 
his flock into the way of peace and sal- 
vation. He attended the bed of sickness, 
awakened the hardened sinner, and con- 
soled the dying penitent. Neither busi- 
ness nor pleasure was permitted to in- 
terrupt these holy employments, 

“ For in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch’d and wept, he pray'd and felt 
for all." 

Nor was be less careful to minister, 
perhaps even beyond his means, to the 
temporal wants of the afflicted. His 
unsuspecting goodness rendered him 
liable to the practices of imposture, but 
with him the rule of conduct was to 
satisfy his own conscience, and to leave 
no cause for self-reproach. 

For some years past the sphere of his 
exertions had been enlarged. He was 
called to the ministry of a church in the 
vicinity of Stockport. But whilst be 
discharged with more than scrupulous 
fidelity the new duties which had thus 
devolved upon him, he did not discon- 
tinue 
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tinue those labours which had occupied 
him before. In the midst of this truly 
Christian career of active piety, he was 
suddenly cut off by a fever in the brain, 
and then the usefulness of his life re- 
ceived a public and unfading testimony 
from the universal mourning with which 
the sad intelligence of bis death was 
received. 

At his funeral, although studiously 
private, about 700 children of the work- 
ing class spontaneously attended, most 
of them clad in the habiliments of sor- 
row, and evincing by their tears their 
sense of the irreparable loss they had 
sustained. Crowds of people pressed to 
view his grave, And pay the last tribute 
of affection to the mortal remains of 
their benefactor and friend. The whole 
population mourned. His own imme- 
diate Congregation instantly entered 
into a liberal subscription for the erec- 
tion of a monument to liis memory, and 
a general eagerness is displayed to ho- 
nour in bis death the man who was 
esteemed and beloved in bis life. 

In bis private relations the subject of 
our memoir shewed himself a dutiful 
eon, an affectionate brother, an da faithful 
friend. Many are the acts of beneficence 
and generosity which he performed, 
studiously concealed by himself, and 
known only to the objects of bis bounty. 


Lady Sulivan. 

Nov. 13. At Clifton, Lady Sulivan, 
relict of the late Sir Benjamin Sulivan. 
She was daughter of Admiral Sir Digby 
Dent, kt. ana was married to Sir Benj. 
Sulivan, kt. one of the Puisne Judges of 
the Supreme Court or Judicature at 
Madras. 


Sir Pyers Mostyn, Baht. 

Qct.2 9* AtTalacre, co. Flint, Sir Pyers 
Mostyn, hart, of Talar re. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and theyoungrr branch 
of the illustrious family of Mostyn ; the 
two brothers having been created Baro- 
nets by Charles II. 

Pennant records, that this family trace 
their immediate descent from Tudor 
Trevor, end the present Sir Thomas 
Mostyn, of Mostyn, is in possession of 
the ancient seat of this celebrated Prince, 
near Llangollen, by direct desceut ; pos- 
sessing also at this time the identical 
sword with which the Earl of Richmond, 
afterwards King Henry VII. fought and 
conquered in Bosworth field, where the 
Lord of Mustyn had attended bis rela- 
tive Richmond, and when solicited to 
follow him to Court, made this reply 
from the Scriptures : 

1 dwell among mine own brethren.’* 


He was eldest ton of Sir Edward 5th 
Baronet, by Barbara, daughter and 
heiress of Sir George Brown, hart, by 
Barbara, daughter of Edward Henry 
Lee, 1st Eari of Lichfield } was horn Dec. 
23, 1749 ; succeeded bis father, in March 
1755 ; married in 1780 Barbara Slaugh- 
ter, of lngatestooe, co* Essex, and by 
her, who died Oct. 2, 1815, bad issue 
one son, Edward, who succeeds him. Hit 
mother married, secondly, Edward Gore, 
esq. and bad issue W.Gore Langton, esq. 
M. P, and the Rev. Charles Gore. 

Sir Pyers Mostyn died enormously 
rich, the personally being sworn to be 
under 300,0001. and the duty paid to 
Government was 5,625& 


Sir Joseph Zammit. 

Lately . Sir Joseph Zannnir, a Mal- 
tese, Knight of the Order of Si. Michael 
and George (being the first Order re- 
cently conferred by the Maltese Govern- 
ment for the encouragement of legal ta- 
lents), Chief Judge of Malta. All the 
Government officers and merchants were 
invited to the funeral. Sir Joseph being 
the first of the new Order that haa died 
since its creation, the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, who attended the funeral, order- 
ed all the Crosses, &c. to be buried with 
him. The Bishop of Malta had previ- 
ously sent word, that the Order not 
having been yet approved by the Court 
of Rome, he would not peimit them to 
be carried with the body. A long cor- 
respondence has, if! consequence, been 
entered into between the Bishop and the 
Governor on the subject j and the re- 
sult has been that the question is now 
referred to Rome. In the mean time 
two of the Judges have resigned the 
Order, perceiving that the Church dis 
approves them. 

Miss Balls. 

Dec... At Havering-atie-Bower, Es- 
sex, aged 63, Miss Elisabeth Balls, who 
will be long remembered in that retired 
hamlet and its neighbourhood for her 
very extraordinary eccentricity of cha- 
racter. Her father was a respectable 
farmer at Hemel Hempsted, where she 
was born. She inhabited a cottage near 
Havering Green, which was her own 
property, where she passed the greater 
part of her life with «to human creature, 
but constantly sharing her pittance with 
a herd of from 20 to 50 goats, 3 sheep, 
a number of fowls, a French dog, and 2 
or 3 oats. From such inmates, as might 
be expected, the cottage became con- 
stantly so filthy, as to be Inaccessible to 
any one but the whimsical owner. Her 
cottage had been originally handsomely 

fur- 
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furnished, but the straw and dung had 
so accumulated, that her furniture were 
mostly useless, it being only near the 
fire- place that it was possible to stand 
upright. Curiosity, however, brought 
to the outer rails of her little court- 
yard continual visitors, to whom she 
would kindly come out, and hold a con- 
versation about her “ dear child ren” the 
goats (whom she would call about her) ; 
and on general subjects would talk very 
rationally. In short she was one of the 
Lions in the neighbourhood; and scarce- 
ly anyone came toHavering-atte-Bower 
without calling at her door. One day 
in particular a lady of quality took 
several of her friends to 9ee the strange 
sight ; and tauntingly asked Miss 
Balls “ where was her library the old 
woman stept in her cottage, and return- 
ing with a bible in her hand, said firmly, 
“ this, madam, is my library ; 1 hope it 
is also your Ladyship's/* 

She kept a poney, to which she at- 
tended herself, it never doing any 
work but conveying her to and from 
London every half year, to receive her 
dividends ; and going in a little cart, in 
which she drove herself to Romford to 
purchase hay for her goats. 

One very wet summer she seriously 
inconvenienced her finances by purchas- 
ing a quantity of fresh-mown grass, 
which she intended to make intu hay 
in her orchard. But the skies were un- 
propitious to her well-meant endeavours; 
for shower succeeded shower, faster than 
her single hands could turn the grass to 
dry it again ; which was finally never 
made into hay, but passed at once into 
dung. For the cost of this very unfor- 
tunate grass Miss Balls was afterwards 
arrested, and put into Chelmsford gaol. 

She was of the middle stature, with a 
fair pale complexion, and a weak voice ; 
her manners were mild, without any of 
that vulgarity or ferocity, to be expected 
from a person entirely domesticated 
with brute animals. It is said, that a 
disappointment in her affections, either 
from the death or defection of her lover, 
was the original cause uf this whim- 
sical conduct and seclusion from all 
human society. She possessed an in- 
come of nearly 150/. a year. Some 
years since her cottage was rifled by 
thieves, and whilst one of them was 
holding her down on the bed, she ima- 
gined it was one of her favourite goats 
% that had leaped on her. 

Of her dress, which was always squalid 
in the extreme, a good idea may be 
formed from '* a striking likeness of 
Mi;s Balls, taken lately from the life by 
J. Deare," and published in a hall-sheet 
lithographic print. 


•Iohn Wilson, Esq. 

Dec, 26. At his house in Chigwell- 
strevt, at the advanced age of 86, John 
Wilson, esq. He was never married, and 
has left but few relatives to lament the 
loss of his association and liberality. He 
was of the Society of Friends; but he 
was a kind friend to all who knew him ; 
of gentle and unobtrusive manners, yit 
firm in his principle of unshaken inte- 
grity and truth ; of pure mind and pious 
disposition, he may he said to have ex- 
emplified the Christian character, acting 
always upon the conviction that the sa- 
cred records of Divine Revelation con- 
tain the high example of righteousness 
and peace in the present life, and of eter- 
nal felicity in the life to come. His cha- 
ritable temper was proved by his readi- 
ness to relieve distress, when it pre- 
sented a well founded plea for his bene- 
volence. We have also recognized his 
more public acts of charity in some of the 
Institutions of this Metropolis : he was 
a Governor and Member of the Commit- 
tee of the Hospital fur the Small-pox 
and for Vaccination, and a generous con- 
tributor to it on several occasions. He 
was, during many years past. Treasurer 
of, and a very kind benefactor to, the City 
of London Lying-in Hospital, to which 
he, by his frequent attendance, rendered 
very essential services, in promoting its 
beneficent designs. We cannot enume- 
rate the others to which his benevolence 
was alike afforded. He had, until within a 
few years ol his decease, attended Lloyd's 
Coffee-house as an underwriter, of which 
house he was the oldest member, and 
had been so several years previous to its 
removal from Lombard-street to the 
Royal Exchange. In looking so far back 
to these early associations, it may be 
said that most, if not all, of his intimate 
friends, have gradually gone before him ; 
but not leaving him either friendless or 
forlorn, for his name and his virtues en- 
deared him to many who had succeeded 
to his acquaintance. He had, through 
his protracted life, been blessed with 
even but not vigorous health or strength; 
with even but never elevated spirits ; 
cheerful in all his famdiar associations, 
but never prominent ; and, as be ad- 
vanced in life, his natural gentleness ac- 
quired a passive sweetness, that became 
a pleasing ornament in his old age: but 
this tranquillity of temper, as it never 
forsook him in his latter days, contri- 
buted to cheer bis mind, and to accom- 
pany his many solitary hours, during the 
last few years of his life, when he became 
incapable of mixing in the world, and 
preferred the retirement of private life, 
and the silence of his own apartment. 
At the close of bis earthly existence it 

pro- 
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protected him from discontent or mur- 
mur at the increase of his infirmi- 
ties. About a week previous to his 
death he was stricken with palsy on one 
side while lying in his' bed ; his usual 
articulation then became very imperfect, 
and he gradually sunk out of life, with- 
out one symptom of bodily pain, or dis- 
satisfaction of mind. He now rests from 
his labours, but his works do follow 
him ! A. H. 


Robert Raynsford, Esq. 

Lately, in Queen-square, Rob. Rayns- 
ford, esq. Chief Magistrate of the Police- 
office, Queen-square. Mr. Raynsford 
had been in a declining state of health 
for some time past; but he was not in- 
capable of attending his magisterial du- 
ties till within the last fortnight, since 
which he has been entirely confined to 
his bed, in consequence of a confirmed 
stricture, which baffled the skill of the 
faculty. Mr. Raynsford had acted for 
many years at Sliadweli Office, and from 
thence was removed to Hatton-garden, 
and lastly to Queen-square, where bis 
valuable labours terminated. He was 
highly respected by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. He was 
between sixty and seventy years of age, 
and has lelt a widow, but no family. 


James Henry Leigh, Esq. 

Oct. 28. At bis scat, Stoneleigh-abbey, 
Warwickshire, James Henry Leigh, esq. 
Mr. Leigh bad retired to rest on the 
evening of the 27th, apparently in per- 
fectly good health, and on the following 
morning was found dead in his bed. He 
was the only sun of John Leigh, esq. by 
Lady Caroline Brydges, daughter of 
llarry, and sister of James last Duke 
of C hand os. A large family are left 
to deplore the loss of a man who, 
from the excellence of his private life, 
the txlent of his charities, and his uni- 
versal philanthropy, will long be em- 
balmed in the recollection of a numer- 
ous circle of friends. Mr. Leigh sat last 
in Parliament for the city of Winchester. 
He first sat in Parliament for Marlbo- 
rough, co. Wilts, in conjunction with 
Lord Bruce, whose family long possessed 
great influence in that borough. His 
estates, which descend to bis son Chan- 
dos Leigh, are very extensive. 


Maurice Quill, Esq. 
jfugAb. At his Quarters in the New 
Barracks, Cork, Maurice Quill, esq. Sur- 
geon of the 1 st Veteran Garrison Battalion. 
Mr. Quill was a native of Tralee, the 
capital of “the kingdom of Kerry,” as 
it is called in Ireland. He was appointed 
assistant surgeon of the 31st foot about 
the > ear 1607 or 1808, and followed that 


regiment to Portugal in 1809. Maurice 
Quill was one of the finest specimens of 
the Jrish character that has appeared in 
our day. He possessed and displayed, in 
an extraordinary degree, all the wit, hu- 
mour, eccentricity, and talent for badi- 
nage , that distinguish bis countrymen. 
To the originality of his conceptions, the 
address of his remarks, and the strange- 
ness of his phraseology, the richness and 
and purity of his brogue gave peculiar 
picquancy. He loved ease, good living, 
and society— to want the latter required 
him to be placed in a desert. He was 
witty, and addicted to badinaget but 
the shafts of his wit were not barbed, 
nor were his personal allusions rendered 
unpleasant by the slightest touch or 
tinge of ill-nature or offensive coarseness. 
He was brave, but affected cowardice ; 
and gave 6uch whimsical expression to 
his assumed fear as provoked laughter 
in the hottest engagement ; of this his 
conduct at “ the bloody fight of Albu- 
era" will be a sufficient example. Col. 
Duckworth ordered the regiment to form 
in square, in the centre of which he dis- 
covered Maurice, shaking from head to 
foot with well-dissembled terrors; when 
the following conversation took place 
between them : This is no place for you, 
Mr. Maurice.” “By J — s. Colonel, I 
was just thinking so. 1 wish to the 
Holy Father that the greatest rascal in 
Ireland was kicking me \i\>Dame street*, 
and that even though every friend I have 
in the world were looking at him.” 
Finding it impossible to break the square 
formed by the 31st, the enemy's cavalry, 
having sustained great loss, retired ; 
when, ordering his regiment to deploy, 
“ Fall in /" said the Colonel, “Fall out /" 
said Maurice, and scampered off; but 
hearing that a captain of the 31st was 
severely wounded, he returned into fire, 
and dressed him. He had just finished 
this operation, when a 12-pound shot 
struck the ground close to them, and 
covered Maurice and bis patient with 
earth. “ By J— s there's more where 
that came from!” said Maurice, and 
again took to his heels. Of bis profes- 
sional abilities we know nothing. That 
they were not held in high estimation, 
would appear from the fact of his having 
“lacked promotion" during the whole 
of the Peninsular campaigns. That be 
himself despaired of advancement, af- 
ter the termination of the war, is ob- 
vious, from his reply to a friend who 
asked him what rank he held: “Why, 
1 have been thirteen years an as- 
sistant-surgeon, and with the blessing 
of God — that is, if 1 live and behave my- 

* The Bond-street of Dublin. 
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M)f» i ®hgfl bfl one fer thirteen years 
idok. m We feel some degree of pleas me 
in observing, by the notice of hia death, 
that this, prophecy had been .falsified, 
and that he had been promoted to the 
rank of full surgeon. Mr. Quill died 
young ; he must, have been under forty 
years ef age. Of him it might be truly 
said that he possessed — 

“ Spirits overflowing— wit that did ne'er 
offend; [friend." 

He gain'd no enemy, and he lost no 

And the tear of many a veteran will fall 
when be shall hear that poor Maurice 
Quill is no more. New Times. 

Walter Pye, Ebq. 

Jan, 9- In Caermarthen-street, Bed- 
ford-square, aged 72, Walter Pye, esq. 
Barrister-at-law, tbe senior on the list of 
Commissioners of Bankrupts, and Chaff- 
wax to tbe Lord Chancellor. He was 
of a highly-respect&ble family, who came 
into England with tbe Conqueror, and 
were seated originally in Herefordshire, 
but afterwards at Faringdon, in Berk* 
shire. Hia great-great-grandfather. Sir 
Robert Pye, was Auditor of the Exche- 
quer to Jaimes 1. ; and his son, Sir Robert 
l*ye, married Anne, eldest daughter of 
the patriot John Hampden j from whom 
the late Mr. Walter Pye was conse- 
quently descended. His father, Henry 
Pye* esq, was elected M. P. for Berkshire 
no less, than five times' without opposi- 
tion. He died in 1766, just as his eldest 
eon, the: late Henry James Pye, esq. 
became of age. His widow survived 
him forty years. This last gentleman 
injured his fortune so materially, in a 
contested election for Berkshire, in 1784, 
that he was obliged to Bell his paternal 
estate. He afterwards was appointed 
Peat Laureate, and a Police Magistrate 
for Westminster*. A memoir of the Poet 
Laureate, with anecdotes of his family, 
will ho found in voL lxxxiii. ii. p. 893. 

Marco Botzari. 

Jug r. 9. Marco Botzari, the Achilles 
of the modem Greeks,— the Achilles in 
all things but his invulnerability, 

Marco Botzari was.the son of the cele- 
brated Kitzo Botzari, a member of one 
of tbe principal families of Sulei, and a 
head of his tribe during their Lung war 
with the late Ali Pacha. When this war 
was terminated, by the fall of Sulei into 
tbe bands of the Pacha, Kitzo Botzari 
retired to the Ionian Islands \ but Mar- 
co, the subject of this notice, remained 
in Albania, with several other mem- 
hens of his family, and lived for some 
time in the most entire obscurity. 
Dialog this period, no circumstances 


oteuitring to eel! forth any particular 
traits of character, nothing was noted of 
him but that he was a young man of 
great personal courage, and with high 
notions of justice and bunenr. A trifling 
anecdote will best illustrate his views on 
the latter points. A particular friend 
of Marco was playing at cards with two 
persons who were in the service of Ali 
Pacha, at the time the latter was at Pre- 
vesa; and this friend, in conjunction 
with one of the other players, had con- 
trived to mack tbe cards, and thus make 
a certainty of winning the third. But Mar- 
co, who was present, 'and observed what 
bad been done, openly noticed it, saying, 

“ There is no true victory, my friend, 
but that which is gained by fair skill 
and uptfi courage.” 

It was at tbe time Ali Pacha was re- 
duced to the last extremity, when be- 
sieged in* Joanpina (in the latter end of 
the year 182(1), that Marco Botzari first 
began to distingsdsh himself as a warlike 
leader of his countrymen, tbe Suliotes. 
At this epoch thy Suliotes had leagued 
themselves with Ismael Pacha, the suc- 
cessor of the deposed Ali, in the hope of 
recovering their country which tbe l&tter 
had taken from them. In this league, 
under the command of his uncle Noto 
Botzari, Chief Head of the Suliote Tribe. 
Marco led several bold and successive 
attacks against the troops of Ali — chas- 
ing them to the very gates of the fortress 
of Joannina. This league, however, was 
almost immediately broken, on the dis- 
covery that Ismael Pacha, jealous of the 
Suliotes once more gaining any head in 
Greece, had actually employed a compa- 
ny of his Albanian troops to take the 
field in the rear of the little tribe of 
Sulei, for the purpose, if possible, of ex- 
tirpating them altogether. 

On the discovery of this perfidy, the 
Suliotes made common cause with Ali 
Pacha against tbe Turks; and in this 
league Marco displayed, from time to 
time, tbe most conspicuous military ta- 
lents, and became the terror of ali the 
Paohas, and of the Albanians. On one 
occasion, in particular, with a little troop 
of about thirty followers alone, be suc- 
ceeded in dislodging Hast an Pacha of 
Negroponte, from tbe village of Strivina, 
in tbe plain of Art a. On another oc- 
casion, with a very inferior force, he 
defeated and took prisoner a Bey ofGre- 
garia, at tbe foot of some mountains 
near Joannina. 

Again, when the town of Arta was oc- 
cupied by the expedition, consisting of 
mixed troops, Greeks, and Mabomedan 
Albanians, who were acting for Ali Pa- 
cha, Marco, with a little troop of twenty- 
five men only, night after night attacked 

tbe 
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Hie fortified dwelling of Combotti, which 
is a place of great strength, and in which 
were posted the Hosnadar (treasurer) of 
Chouracbid Pacha, and Soultzo KerSca, 
with two hundred men ; and not a night 
passed that the enemy did not lose seve- 
ral men, either by the boldness and sud- 
denness of his attacks, or by his dex- 
terity in picking them out with his 
musket through the windows and other 
accessible points of the place. Twice, 
also, be set fire to the buildipg ; and 
had nearly succeeded in milling and 
blowing it up. 

On the defection of the Mahomedan 
Albanians at Arta, which happened 
shortly after this, he retired with his 
countrymen to the mountains of Sulei. 

At the period now alluded to^thc dis- 
tinguished talents and reputation of 
Marco Botzari had acquiredjor him the 
particular notice of Pidtftre Mavrpcor- 
dato, and the uses to .which he" applied 
the influence which r thfse gjhve hun.-tm- 
mediately cemented a friendship be- 
tween the two leaders*; .. Wild at l be time 
that the general rising of the Greek*' 
against their Turkish -oppressors took 
place, Marco was the first to submit 
himself to the regular Government that 
was formed, and to use his almost re- 
sistless influence with his countrymen 
to induce them to follow bis example. 
When it is considered that Marco was 
(unlike his brother Constantine) an en- 
tirely uneducated man ; in the flower 
and heat of his youth; at the summit 
of a well-earned fame ; and with un- 
bounded influence over the sentiments 
and conduct of his countrymen ; his 
thus laying aside all personal and am- 
bitious views, and submitting himself 
wholly and unconditionally to a newly- 
formed Government— seeking and de- 
siring to hold no higher station in it 
thau that of an humble agent in fulfill- 
ing its plans for achieving the liberties 
of his country — evinces a self-devotion 
and simplicity of character rarely to be 
inet with under circumstances which 
might seem more likely to call it forth. 

When Sulei was invested by a formi- 
dable Turkish force, and every avenue 
of entrance or escape was shut up, Mar- 
co, who was there, contrived, with a 
very few of his countrymen, to effect a 
passage through the Turkish camp, and 
u> reach Me6§olongio ; where, after ha- 
ving collected more troops, he took up 
a position at Plaka, and the memorable 
battle fought on that 6pot testified his 
extraordinary skill, valour, and devo- 
tion. He fought sword in hand for a 
great length of time against a party of 
Mahomedan Albanians; when, after 
Gent. Mag. January , 1824. 
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having killed several of their officers, 
and been himself severely wounded, he 
lost bis horse and baggage, and was a- 
gain compelled to retire to Messolongio. 

When the Suliotes afterwards made 
terms with their besiegers, he was at 
Messolongio ; and though, aware of the 
critical situation in which they were 
placed, be did not disapprove of their 
resolution to submit themselves condi- 
tionally to their enemies, yet he refused 
to follow their example and retire with 
them, as he might have done with ho- 
nour, but resolved to remain with Prince 
Mavrocorduto, conscious that if he had 
left him, be would have lost that most 
efficient support which he derived from 
the opinions of his fellow-countrymen as 
to the slate of their cause, and that the 
edifice of liberty, which seemed to be just 
rising from its foundation, cemented by 
the blood of bis fellow-soldiers, would 
again fall to pieces and go to nought. 
He therefore sent away his family to 
Ancona to avoid the importunities which 
they were urging upon him, and linked 
"himself, for better for worse, to the for- 
tunes of Mavrocordato and his suffering 
country. 

The most successful, distinguished, 
and important epoch of Marco's exploits, 
was tbat which included the siege and 
storming of Messolongio by the Turks. 
At this period, when the town was in- 
vested on all sides by a Turkish army of 
15,000 men, be stifi kept possession of 
the weak outskirts (for they do not de- 
serve the name of fortifications), in com- 
pany with his friend Mavrocordato, and 
with a body of no more than 300 men — 
both of them determining to perish in 
the ruins of the town rather than wil- 
lingly abandon it. And it may, perhaps, 
be attributed to this determination, that 
the cause of Greece at present bears au 
aspect of hope instead of despair. In 
this campaign, with the aid of some 
slight reinforcements, they occasioned 
the Turks a loss of 3,000 men, and fi- 
nally saved the town. This latter event 
was effected purely by a piece of personal 
valour and conduct on the part of Marco 
Botzari. The Turkish troops had as- 
saulted Messolongio, and actually gained 
possession of the outposts of the town, 
overpowering for a time ihe chief body 
of troops under the command of Botiari, 
and compelling them to retire to the 
shore, and endeavour to escape in their 
boats, &c. Marco was compelled to fol- 
low them in this extremity ; but he de- 
termined to make one gallant effort to 
rally them, which entirely succeeded. 
While they were retiring precipitately, 
he rushed in among them, flourishing 
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his sword, and shouting Hurras l and 
gave than) to believe that tbeir fellows 
had routed the Turks, and that they 
were flinging themselves from the walls 
into the ditch. His troops rallied at 
these sounds ; he again placed himself 
at their head, and led them unexpectedly 
on the enemy, and the place was finally 
abandoned by the Turks, leaving behind 
them an immense booty in artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage of great value. 

Botzari was in no instance known to 
avail himself even of the fair spoils that 
were taken* from the enemy, but suf- 
fered them all to be divided among his 
men; with whom, however, he invari- 
ably shared all the dangers and hard- 
ships of the campaign, being neither 
armed, attired, or fed in any way differ- 
ent from them. It is also well known 
that he has in many cases refused large 
bribes offered him by the enemy, if he 
would retire into ihe Ionian Islands. 
Once, in particular, at Messolongio, five 
hundred purses* were offered to him if 
be would quit the place. The person 
from whose lips these notices of his life 
are collected was informed of the above 
through an unquestionable chamif 1. 

- But the most prominent «*nd striking 
illustration that can he offered of the 
pure patriotism that actuated Botzari in 
all his views, is perhaps to he found ill 
the following fact : the father of Marco 
(Kitzo Botzari) was extremely obnoxious 
to Ali Pacha, on account of his being 
one of the heads of the Suliote tribes, 
against which Ali had so long made war. 
It was mentioned, in the commence- 
ment of this paper, that, on the fall of 
Sulei into the hands of Ali, Kitzu Botza- 
ri retired Into the Ionian Islands. Short- 
ly after this period, Ali made several 
underhand attempts on the life of Kitzo, 
one of which at last succeeded. Having 
occasion to leave the Islands and come 
to Arta, he was there privately shot 
by an agent of Ali. At the time the 
Greeks fir^t rose t/n their oppressors, 
this agent in the death of Marco’s fa- 
ther (one Capitan Gogo, of Tzumeska) 
Was considered as an important aid to 
• the cause, but he was reluctant to coine 
forward in conjunction with Marco, 
knowing that the latter was aware of 
the part he had taken (by the order of 
Ali) in the death of bis father. But 
Marco voluntarily sought an interview 
with this person, in which he assured 
him that this was an epoch at which he 
had thought it necessary to dismiss from 
his breast all passions but the love of 
country; and be urged him to do the 
•ame ; adding, “ It was not you who 
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killed my father, it was Ali." And he 
actually endeavoured to bring about a 
marriage between some branches of 
their respective families, in order to 
strengthen the bond of union which be 
wished to exist between them on this 
occasion. 

Only one more anecdote will be added, 
in illustration of the personal coolness 
and intrepidity of this distinguished 
chieftain. The relator of the foregoing 
w as one day dining at the head-quarters 
of Marco’s uncle, at Arta ; and after 
dinner he was walking alone in the town 
with Marco, when several balls from the 
Turkish batteries fell at a very 6hort 
distance from them. While the relator, 
who is no soldier, was endeavouring to 
conceal his sense of the danger that 
seemed to surround them, Marco ob- 
served, laughingly, and pointing to the 
balls, “You see, these are the only kind 
of apples the Turks would send us for a 
dessert .” 

In the neighbourhood of Valto, the 
Greeks had again assembled in consider- 
able force, m.rde a most determined re- 
sistance, and compelled the invaders to 
lake the direction of Carpanesi. The 
Suliotes, having marched upon this place 
in the end of July, under the command 
of their illustrious chief, Marco Botzari, 
and having been joined by other chiefs 
as they advanced, came up with the 
barbarians on the evening of the 8th of 
August ; and on the next morning, by 
one of those daring movements for which 
this nation of Christians has always been 
so justly celebrated, they gained a great 
vii-tory over the Turkish army. During 
this memorable engagement, Marco Bot- 
zari placed himself at the head of four 
hundred of his countrymen, penetrated 
to the centre of a column of five thou- 
sand of the enemy, and by his example 
infused the greatest confidence into his 
small but determined phalanx of Suliotes. 
He was severely wounded in the groin, 
but concealed his situation until, in the 
heat ol the action, he received a mus- 
ket-ball in the head, and instantly fell. 

Another account states, that Marco 
Botzari penetrated to the tent of the Pa- 
cha himself, whom he slew, but was 
wounded by a black servant, faithful to 
the Pacha, while he was exhibiting the 
head to his soldiers. 

Marco Botzari was, at the period of 
bW death, not more than thirty or thirty- 
one years of age, stout, but of low sta- 
ture, with extremely fine bright black 
eyes, dark complexion, and a counte- 
nance finely animated and expressive. 
Hrs arms consisted of a musket, a sabre, 
and a Turkish knife, and one small pis- 
tol of extremely inferior quality. 

CLERGY 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Oct. 7. Aged 84, at CItmfineen, in the 
county of Roscommon, of a typhus fever, 
which he caught while in the discharge of 
his pastoral duties, the Rev. ltichard Pren - 
dcrgast , Roman Catholic Curate of the pa- 
rishes of Templetogher and Buyn&gh. 

Oct. 17. At York, aged 6*8, the Rev. 
George l)c Smith Kelly , M.A. Prebendary 
of Ampleford, one of the Canons Residen- 
tiary of the Cathedral Church of York, a 
Prebendary in the Collegiate Church of 
Southwell, Nottinghamshire, Vicar of 
Wirksworth, Rector of Kirk Ireton, in the 
county of Derby, and Vicar of Feutherston, 
co. York. He was of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, M.A. Dec. 8, 178 7 ; and was presented 
by that College in 1798 to the living of 
Featherston. Jn 1808 he was elected one 
of the Canons Residentiary and Prebendary 
of Ampleford in York Cathedral. In 1815 
was presented to the Vicarage Wiiksworth, 
by the Dean of Lincoln, who the same 
ear presented him to that of Kiik Ireton. 
iis remains were interred in the Cathedral 
of York. 

Nov. .0. At the Glebe House, Wexford, 
the venerable Archdeacon Elgee. He was 
fifteeu years and a half Curate of the parish, 
and twenty-eight Rector. 

At Brook-mans, aged 28, the Rev. James- 
August us Franks. He was of Peter House, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge; B A. 1 K 1 8 ; 
M.A. 1821. 

Nov. 22. At Swcrford, co. Oxon, the 
Rev. Nicholas Earle, M.A. 44 years Rector 
of that parish, having been presented to that 
Rectory in 17911 by T. Earle, esq. He was 
of Hertford College, Oxford, M.A. July 14, 
1772. Mr. E. was a gentleman who, to all 
the information and knowledge suitable to 
his profession and character, united a mild- 
ness and politeness of manners which ren- 
dered him incapable of giving just offence 
to any one ; and who, with a modesty be- 
coming his other highly valuable endow- 
ments, expressly desired to he interred at 
the East end of the chancel in the church- 
yard; thinking with those great luminaries 
of the Church, Bishop Sandcrton and Bi- 
shop Hurd, that to he a more proper 

I dace for the ashes of the dead, than the 
roly edifice adjoining. “Churches for the 
living; church-ynids for the dead.” 

Dec. 2d. At Glynd, Sussex, in his 6*2d 
year, the Rev. George Jiuss Oliver , many 
years Vicar of that parish, and also of Bel- 
grave cuui Burstall, Leicestershire. He 
was son of Peter Oliver, esq. of Leicester ; 
was of Clare College, Cambridge, B. A. 
1787, M.A. 1796*. He was presented to 
the Vicarage of Glynd in 1789, by the Dean 
and Canons of Windsor, and to that of Bel- 
grave cum Burstall, March 22, 17.96*, by 
the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Lately. At Livilands, the Rev. James 
Bain , LL.D. 


At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, aged 85, 
the Rev. IV. Baskett. 

At Dunkirk, France, of an inflammatory 
fever, the Rev. Robert Crowther , Vicar of 
Spratton, co. Northampton, to which he 
was presented in 1794, by Robert An- 
drew, esq. 

Aged 65, the Rev. F.Fenley, of Flnmbo- 
rougn. 

At Beverley, aged 71, the Rev. G . Per- 
rim an. 

At Alcester, the Rev. R. R. Jenkins, 

D. C. L. 

At St. John's, Newfoundland, of typhus 
fever, aged 34, the Rev. John Leigh, Eccle- 
siastical Commissary of Newfoundland. 

At Caine, the Rev. G. M'Kenzie, Curate 
of that place 

Rev. Chas. Mordmnit, Rector of Badge- 
worth, co. Somerset. He was of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; and was presented to the 
rectory of Badgcworth in 1800, hy Sir J. 
Mordaunt. 

Rev. Mr. Seccombe, Curate of Lanivet, 
co. Cornwall. 

At Barrie, aged 69, the Rev. David Sint . 

At Thick Thorn, near Ilminstcr, the Kcv. 
T. Thomas . 

Jan. 5. At his residence in the Pre- 
cincts, Canterbury, and in his 74th year, 
the Rev. James Ford. This highly respect- 
able divine was a native of the county of 
Gloucester, and received the early part of 
his education at the College School in that 
city, from whence he was removed to Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, where he proceeded 
to the degree of B.A. in 1772. in 1774 he 
was ordained a Deacon by Dr. Louth, the 
then Bishop of Oxford; and in 1776*, a 
Priest, hy Dr. Eger ton, Bishop of Durham. 
In 1775 he was elected a Minor Canon of 
the Collegiate Church of Durhum, and 
which he resigned in 1777, on his appoint- 
ment to the same situation in the i atnedral 
of Christ Church, Canterbury ; ami in the 
same year was presented hy the Dean and 
Chapter to the Rectories of St. George the 
Martyr and of St. Mary Magdalene, in tliut 
city. He married Dorothy, the third daugh- 
ter of William Spearman, of Purlnun, esq. 
of a voiy antiont and highly respectable fa- 
mily in that county {an account of which, 
together with their several pedigrpes, is in- 
fvCitcd in Suitees’s elaborate History of that 
County), and hy whom he has left issue 
four sons and two daughters. After a con- 
scientious discharge of the respective duties 
of his situation for the long period of forty- 
seven years, he departed this life on the 
5th, and was interred in the cloisters of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Jan. 9. At Barling, Essex, aged 6*4, the 
Rev. James Salt , Vicar of that parish, and 
of Homdon on the Hill in the same county, 
and one of the Minor Canons of St. Paul’s, 
London, to which situation he was elected 
in 1791 ; and hy the Chapter of whu h ( a- 

thcdisd 
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thedr&l he was presented to the Vicarages of 
Barling, in 1793, and to that of Horndon in 
1 798. He was of St. John*s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1783, M.A. 1 786. 

Jan . 12. In the 39tl\ year of his age, at 
Stonham Farva, the Rev. James Vernon , 
formerly the Curate of Stonham Earls, and 
latterly the assistant at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, and Sunday Evening Lecturer of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, London. 

DEATHS. 

London and its Environs . 

Oct. 24. At Sunbury, Mrs. Eliz. Nichol- 
son, of the Crescent, Bath. 

Oct . 26. In Aldersgate-street, Joseph 
Aldridge, esq. Timber-merchant. 

Nov. 2. Anne, wife of R. By ham, esq. 
of Sloane-terrace ; and, on the preceding 
day, the infant son of the above. 

Nov. 5. At his chambers, King's Bench- 
walk, Inner Temple, after an illness of a few 
days, Frederick Eden, esq. Barrister-at-law. 
He was eldest son of Rt. Hon. Morton Eden, 
present Baron Henley, hy Eliz. youngest 
dau. of first Earl of Northington, ftud was 
bom at Dresden, Aug. 19, 1784. 

Nov. 6. Lady Burton, widow of Sir John 
Burton, and wife of James Balkic, esq. of 
Soho-square. 

Nov. 9. At Edmonton, nged 53, Sam. 
Knight, esq. late of Norton-falgate. 

Nov. 10. At Brentford, aged 74, T. 
Smith, esq. 

Sophia, eldest daughter of Joseph Gwilt, 
esq. of Abingdon-Btreet. 

Dec. 11 . At Islington, aged 43, Mr. 
Wm. Owen, the well-known proprietor of 
some of the Islington stage-couches. 

Dec. 12. At Kirkman’s Hotel, Lower 
Brooke-street,aged 56, Robt.Dormer, esq. of 
Kineton and Leamington, co. Warwick. He 
was second Bon of Hon. Jas. Dormer, third 
son of John seventh Lord Dormer, of Grove 
Park, hy Mary, dau. of Mr Cecil Bisshopp, 
fourth hart. of Parham Park, co. Sussex. 

Caroline, third dau. of Matt. Burchcll, 
esq. of Fulham. 

Aged 24, Martha-Caroline, dau. of A. D. 
Stone, M.D. 

Dec. 19. Aged 75, Cratclirode Whiffing, 
esq. of Ratcliff-cross. 

Dec. 20. James Benson, esq. of Upper 
Clapton. 

Aged 74, Jos. Finch, esq. of Dolley’s-hill. 

Mary- Anne, wife of T. Slmpcote,esq. R.N. 

Dec. 30. In Bloomsbury -sq. Martha, 
wife of Dr. Richard Bright, and third dau. 
of Dr. Babington, of Aldermanbury. 

Dec. 31. At Walthamstow, Tho. Courte- 
nay Warner, esq. Treasurer of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Theodosia Causlan, of 
Highgate. 


Lately . Aged 76, Rich. Till, esq. many 
years Principal Clerk to the Commissioners 
of Land-tax for the City of London, by 
whom his extraordinary talent, accuracy, 
and assiduity, were duly appreciated. Mr. 
Till had also been very long the confidential 
Agent of the Proprietors of the London 
Bridge Waterworks. 

At his house in St. Catharine’s, near the 
Tower, Mr. Thomas Man. He was a Wa- 
terman on the river Thames. By hard labour 
and economical habits he acquired, in tho 
course of a long life, a considerable fortune ; 
but his mind was not contracted thereby. 
Religion had its due influence upon him ; 
he was always ready to relieve the distressed, 
and, after the death of his father, he sup- 
ported his mother and sisters by his indus- 
try. His character was honourable in all 
tilings to his Christian profession ; it was 
so well known on the river, that he was 
called “ the honest waterman.” He has 
bequeathed liberal legacies to various reli- 
gious societies, besides a considerable sum 
to his relatives. 

Jan. 6. Mr. Henry Dibbin, of Basing- 
lanc. His death has occasioned, in pri- 
vate society, a chasm that will not soon be 
filled; and the high value of his public cha- 
racter is too well known in the City of I^on- 
don, especially in the Common Council, of 
which he was one of the most upright, con- 
sistent, and efficient members, for Bread- 
street Ward, for the last 12 years, to need 
any elaborate eulogy. In public and private 
life he was ever a candid, intelligent, and 
honest man. 

Elizabeth, relict of J. B. Shackle, esq. of 
Botwell, Hayes, Middlesex. 

In Upper Bcdford-place, the wife of John 
Lock, esq. 

Jan. 8. In Great Woodstock-street, nged 
60, Mr. W. White law, former!) of Bath- 
place, New-road, statuary. 

Jan. 9. In Y ork-street, Baker -street, aged 
72, Richard Dennison, esq. 

Jan. 10. At CJapham-cominon, aged 49, 
Joseph Bradney, esq. 

At Clupham, from the rupture of a blood- 
vessel 1, John Prior, esq. He hod been at- 
tending the last moments of one of his pa- 
tients ; he stopped an hour after to console 
the widow, and then went home in his car- 
riage. Finding himself unwell, he walked 
up stairs, sent for his wife and partner, and 
on Mrs. Prior entering the room, he said, 
“My dear, l am dying.” It was too true i 
he had burst a blood-vessel, and died in 
quarter of an hour after the declaration. 

In Commercial -place, Anne, wife of John 
Tilstone, esq. of His Majesty’s Customs. 

In Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, aged 
68, Catherine, relict of Benjamin Kent, late 
of Clifford’s inn, and Cashio-bridgc, Wat- 
ford, Herts, esq. 

Mrs, Esther Townsend, of Enfield. 

Jan. 
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Jan. 11. In Upper North-piece, Guild- 
ford-street, aged 72, Mrs. Elizabeth Legge. 

Jan. 12. In Somerset- street, Portman- 
square, aged 48, the wife of Col. James 
Smith, Bombay Army. 

At Brentford, the dau. of G. Burchett, esq. 

At Lambeth, aged 91, Mrs. Mary Well- 
furd, formerly of Tower-dock. 

Jan . 13. At Pcckham, Surrey, aged 78, 
Mary, widow of the late Rear-admiral Samuel 
Wittewronge Clayton. 

Jan. 17. Aged 6*9, at his apartments in 
Albany-house, Win. Osgoode, esq. barrister- 
at-law, M. A. of Christchurch, Oxford, and 
formerly Chief Justice of Canada. At the 
time of his decease he was also one of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Fees of 
Courts of Justice. Previously to his ap- 
pointment abroad, this gentleman practised 
some years in the Court of Chancery ; and 
during that period published an elaborate 
Treatise on the l>aw of Descents. 

Bedfordshire. — Dec. 27- At the Swan- 
inn, Bedford, Mr. James Lilburne, of 
Southilly upwards of 40 years a faithful and 
respected steward in the family of W. H. 
Whitbread, esq. M. P. the duties of which 
situation he continued to perform to the 
very lust with the most exemplary integrity, 
zeal, and ability. His accounts were found 
to be accurately completed to within three 
days of his death. 

Berkshire. — Dec. 31. Aged 77, Mr. 
John Collingwood, of Abingdon. 

Jan. 4. At Woodley Lodge, MariaTeresa, 
and, in 20 minutes 'after, Frances Marga- 
ret, the seventh and second daughters of 
James Wheblo, esq. 

Cambridge. — Nov. 8. At Westoe Lodge, 
aged 62, Mary, the wife of Ben. Keene, esq. 

Cornwall. — Nov. 24. At Fowey, aged 
5b 1 , Capt. William Lync, R. N. 

Devonshire.. — Oct. 28. At Cloakham- 
house, Axminster, aged 65, James Alexan- 
der, esq. formerly of New-inn, London. 

Nov. 29. On board H. M. packet Sand- 
wich, whilst performing quarantine at Fal- 
mouth, aged 20, Charles, 2d son of the late 
John Mais, esq. of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Jan. 6. At Torquay, Maria, daughter of 
Joshua Knowles, esq. of Wanstead, Essex. 

Dorsetshire. — Dec. 1. At Melbury, 
aged 19, Peter, third son of the Rev. Robert 
Broadley. 

Durham. — Nov. 12. Aged 70, Thomas 
Wriglitson, esq. of Durham j an alderman 
of Doncaster. 

Dec. 23. At Norton, near Stockton-upon- 
Tees, suddenly, during the night, in his 62d 
year, John Hogg, esq. formerly of Trinity- 
hall, Cambridge, and Ban ister-at-Law of 
Lincoln’s-inn. He was kind in every social 
affection, of strict integrity, and had de- 
servedly gained the esteem and respect of his 
acquaintance. 

Essex. — Oct. 28. Aged 68, Martha, wife 


of T. Butterfield, esq. of Borehatn. 

Nov. 12. At Colchester, after a lingering 
illness, Capt. Bell, many yean adjutant of 
the East Essex militia. 

Nov. 21 . At Walthamstow, Duncan Mac- 
laurin, esq. of Lombard -street. 

Nov. 24. At Foxburrows, near Colchester, 
aged 80, Anne, relict of the late G. Ward, 
esq. 

Dec. 7. At Boreham, aged 67, Rebecca, 
relict of John Mellersh, esq. late of Shalford, 
Surrey. 

Dec. 12. At Maldon, aged 73, Hannah, 
relict of John Piggott, esq. 

Dec. 13. John Hays Dunkin, aged 17, 
only son of J. H. Dunkin, esq. of Winsley, 
Wilts, and late ofBeleigh, Suffolk. 

Dec. 16. At East Bridge, Colchester, 
William, 2d son of the Rev. Dr. Moore, of 
Kempston Manor-house, Bedfordshire. 

Dec. 28. Jane, wife ofRev. Francis Knipe, 
Rector of Sandon. 

Dec. 29. At LeytonBtone, aged 78, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Philip Sansom, esq. 

Dec. 30. At West Ham Abbey, aged 42, 
William Kebbell, esq. Proctor, Doctors*- 
Cominons. 

Jan. 1 0. Aged 70, Thomas Lane, esq. of 
the Grange, Leyton. 

Gloucestershire. — Nov.X. At her house, 
Stapleton Grove, after a long and painful 
illness, the relict of late Mich. Castle, esq. 

At the residence of his son. Orchard- 
street, Bristol, aged 75, Mr. James Foster, 
sen. architect, of Bristol. 

Nov. 4. Martha, wife of P. Jones, esq. of 
Bristol. 

At Iron Acton, aged 70, Elizabeth, last 
surviving daughter of late Rev. Dr. Shute. 

Nov. 7. At an advanced age, S. Miles, 
esq. of Clifton House. 

Nov. 10. At Cheltenham, Catherine Ma- 
ria, wife of John Hyde, esq. l^te of Lexhani- 
hall, Norfolk. 

Dec. 2. At her lodgings in Hilgrove-st. 
Bristol, aged 88 years, Mrs. Eleanor Wilson. 

Dec. 22. Aged 78, Mrs. Hester Edwards, 
of Alvington, near Chepstow, widow. 

At Stapleton, near Bristol, Frances, wife 
of Rev. Dr. Cockayne, Vicar of Burnliam, 
Essex. 

Jan. 6. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, relict 
of John Pycroft, CBq. 

Aged 84, Mr. Wickham, of Chipping 
Sodbury. 

Hampshire. — Nov. 19. At Newton, near 
Portsmouth, aged 66, T. Auldjo, esq. of 
East Cowes. 

Nov. 26. At Bishop Morley’s College, 
Winchester, Mrs. Mary Hudson. She was 
burnt to death from her clothes tuking fire 
while sitting alone. 

Dec. 22. William Thorp, esq. late* Chief 
Clerk iu the Master Shipwright's Office in 
Portsmouth Dock-yard. 

Dec. 25. At Southampton, aged 30, Jessy 

Anno, 
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Anne, wife of T. Ashmore, esq. of Bolton- 
street, Piccadilly. 

Herefordshire. — At Belmont, near He- 
reford, Elizabeth, wife of Col. Matthews. 

In Hereford, aged 77, Mrs. Mary Wal- 
wyn, daughter of the late R. Walwyn, esq. 
of Longworth. 

Hertfordshire. — Nov. 12. At the Priory, 
at Hertford, aged 76, Esther, relict of the 
late Mr. Alderman Ellis. 

At Hertford, aged 67, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Payne, late of Christ's Hospital. 

Dec. 18. At Broxbourne, aged 79, Mary, 
relict of Nicholas Luytens, esq. 

Dec. 25. At NewhouseFarm, St. Peter’s, 
aged 64, Mr. Charles Elliott, late of Upper 
Tnames-street. 

Dec. 2. At Redheath, in liis 77th year, 
John Finch, esq. 

Huntingdonshire. — Lately. At Stukely, 
aged 65, Miss Bailey, sister to Mr. Justice 
Bailey. 

Kent. — In Sandwich workhouse, two of 
the oldest inmates : Samuel (limber, aged 
100, many years landlord of the King’s 
Head, Sandwich; and Mrs. Bridges, aged 
100. 

Oct. 21. At Rochester, Mrs. Rebecca 
Hargood. 

Nov. 10. Aged 84, the relict of William 
Wilxnot, esq. formerly of Sundridgo. 

Dec. 16. At Lewisham, aged 75, Mr. 
Alex. Rowland, formerly of St. Andrew’s, 
Hoi horn. 

Lancashire. — Nov. 11. At Hutton 1LI1, 
the relict of Lawrence Rawstorne, esq. 

Dec. 22. Aged 47, Margaret, wife of 
J. Burton, esq. of Sa inton, near Manchester. 

Leicestershire. — Dec. 25. At Osga- 
thorpe, the eldest daughter of the Rev. J . 
Fell, of Orston, Notts. 

Jon. 3. Emma-Euphemia, wife of Rev. 
Wm. M‘Douall, Vicar of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

Jan . G. Aged 72, llobt. Walker, esq. of 
Stockerstonc. 

Jan. 11. At Birstall, aged 66, Geoigc 
Peake, esq. many years a lesident in Leicester 
of distinguished eminence as a surgeon. 

Lincolnshire. — Nov. 29. At Stamford, 
aged 70, on his road from London, William 
Bury, esq. of Rijiou, Yorkshire, formerly a 
Captain in the 1 1th regiment of foot. 

Dec. 11. At Ingham, aged 97, Anne, 
relict of Mr. Christopher Smith. 

Norfolk. — At Yarmouth, in his 105th 
year, Luke W’aller. He retained his facul- 
ties to the last, his sight and hearing only 
shewing marks of decay, and that in a very 
slight degree. He enjoyed tin uninterrupted 
state of good health until about & month 
before his decease. 

Northamptonshire. — At Grafton Un- 
derwood, in his 68th year, Mr. Tlio. Curley ; 
who was born without hands, and his arms 
not more than eighteen inches in length ; 
yet this great phenomenon of nature could 
write well* understood arithmetic, uus clerk 


to the parish, and many years employed as 
public schoolmaster; all which offices he 
discharged with satisfaction to the parish. 

Northumberland. — Nov. 22. At St. 
Altons, near Newcastle, aged 84, Mr. John 
Taylor, formerly of Whitby, brother to Mr. 
H.' Taylor, Ship and Insurance-broker, Shields. 

Shropshire. — Oct. 22. At Mecrtown 
House, near Newport, aged 48, Francis 
Egiuton, esq. engraver. He evinced great 
taste in many of the plates he engraved to 
embellish topographical and historical works; 
amongst which are, Shaw’s Staffordshire, 
Price’s Histories of Hereford and Leomin- 
ster, Wheler's History of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, many plates for Bissett’s picturesque 
Birmingham Guide, Pratt’s Leamington 
Guide, Howell’s Shrewsbury, &c. also a 
large plate of Pont-y-Cyssyllte aqueduct. 
Mr. Eginton was a cheerful and gentlemanly 
companion, and much respected. 

St a I roKDSiiiHE. — Dec. 19. At Abbot’s 
Bromley, aged 64, Esther, wife of William 
Fleslier, esq. 

Suffolk. — Dec. 19. At Aldhnrough, 
aged 81, Mr. M. Hindes, Trinity-pilot. 

Jan. 2. Al Stuston Parsonage, very sud- 
denly, nged 74, Hannah, wife of the Rev. 
Win. Walker, Prebendary of Litchfield and 
Rector of Stuston. 

Su uii ky. — Jan. 7. At Luddirigtoii J I ousts 
aged 75, Walter Irvine, esq. 

Sussex. — Dec. 20. At Hastings, aged 
46, Thomas Ynllop, esq. of Russell- square. 

Jan. 13. At Felpham neur ( hicliester, 
Hon. Mrs. Edward Percival, having been de- 
livered three days before of a still-born child. 

Warwickshire. — Dec. 31. At Rugby, 
Ear'i'* Armilage Gilbee. esq. eldest sou of the 
late Rev. Dr. Gilbee, Rector of Barby, co. 
Northampton. 

Wilts. — Dec. 21. Aged 77,Tliennuthis, 
wife of R. Ashe, esq. of Langley-house. 

Worcester mi in l. — Dec. 10. At Dudley, 
of a decline. Chut lotto, wife of the Rev. G. 
Steward, late of Tunstu.1. 

Yorkshire. — On the East Rock, in Hull, 

Turner, usually called ‘ The Hermit.’ 

'Phis singular being had for a number of 
years lived iu seclusion on the top of the 
rock, the ascent to which is both difficult 
and tedious. His residence was a cabin, 
built of earth and stone, with an aperture, 
which served both as an entrance uud a chim- 
ney. At the extremity of tliiscubin was bis 
bed, composed of busks und boughs, where, 
on Sunday the 2d ult. he was found dead. 
An inquest was held on the body, whose ver- 
dict was, that he died by the visitation of (rod. 

Scotland. — Dec, 21. At DumcrieiF, Dr. 
John Rogerson, First Physician to the Em- 
peror of Russia. 

Wales. — Nov. 14. At Loughor, Gla- 
morganshire, KHz. Williams, aged 101 ; she 
retained her faculties to the last. 

I he land. — Nov. 21. At Carlow, aged 34 , 
J. ('. Stark, esq. fmmerly of King’s dragoon 
Guards, 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 24, 1823, to Jan. 20, 1924. 

Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 130 50 and 60 (ip 

Males - 734 1 Males - <>34 1 s f 5 and 10 31 6*0 and 70 107 

Females - 732 J * * Females- 565 J " ' 8 I 10 and 20 37 70 and 80 108 

Whereof have died under two years old 423 § a 20 and 30 73 80 and 00 98 

■ — w I SO and 40. 86 90 and 100 6 

Salt 5 s. per bushel ; 1 \d. per pound. 40 and 50 101 

QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Jan. 17. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. I 

Pens. 

s. d. 

$. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

S. f/. 

s. d. 

58 7 

31 6 

22 2 

11 1 

36 2 j 

36 10 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Suck, Jan. 26, 60?. to (iftS. 


AVERAGE PBK E of SUGAR, Jan. 31, 34s. l^d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Jan. 23. 


Kent Bags 

... 8/. 

0?. to 

12/. 

12$. 1 

Farnliam Pockets... 

. 14/. 

0$, to 

20/. 

Ov. 

Sussex Ditto .... 

... ()/. 

Of. to 

(>/. 

0$. 

Keut 

.. Hi. 

8$. to 

1 01. 

1 Os. 

Yearling 

... ft/. 

15$. to 

Hi. 

8$. 

Yearling 

.. (it. 

0$. to 

111/. 

ltlv. 


PRICE OF 11AY AND STRAW. 

St. James's, Hay r»/. 1 Ov. Straw 2l. 1 1 $. 0 d. (’lover 5 /. 1 Os. 0 d. — Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 1 ft*. 0 J. 
Stiaw 2/. 6$. 0 d. Clover (it. 1 Os. orf. — Southfield, Hay ft /. 1 Os. Straw 1 1 . 1 8s. Clover 01. 0«. 

SMITH FIELD, Jan. 26. To sink the Olfid — per stone of 8ll>s. 

Beef ijs. 0 (I. to 4s. Od. Lamb Os. Oil. to Os. Ot/. 

Mutton 3s. Or/, to 3s. 10c/. Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 26 : 

Veal 4s. 4.7. to fis. 4 d. Beasts 2,774 Calves 1.00, 

Pork 4s. 0.7. to 5s. Od. Sheep and Lambs 19,240 Pigs 210. 

COALS: Newcastle, 38s. Od. to 45s. Od. — Sunderland, 35s. Od. to 45s. Of/. 
TALLOW,- per Cwt. Town Tallow 3.0s. Od. Yellow Russia 37 s. Od. 

SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 80s. Curd 84s. — CANDLES, 8s. Od. perDoz. Moulds 10s. Or/. 


THE PRICES of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stocks, Water Works, Firr 
and Life In; chance, Bridge and Gas Light Shares (from the 25th of December, 182.1, 
to the 26th of January, 1824), at the Office of Mr. M. Raimf, (successor to the late Mr. 
Scott), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winches- 
ter-street, Old Broad-street, London. — Grand Trunk Canal, dividing 75/. per Share, per 
Annum; price 2200/. — Coventry Canal, 44/.; price 1150/. — Oxford, short shares, 32/.; 
price 780/. — Grand Junction, 10/.; pi ice 280/. — Monmouth, 10/.; price 205/. — Brecknock 
and Abergavenny Canal, 5/.; price 105/. — Old Union Canal, 4/.; price 8 61. — Ellesmere, 
Hi. ; price 68/. — Worcester and Birmingham, 1/.; price 38/. — Lancaster, 1/.; price 32/. 
— Rennet and Avon, 17$.; price 25/. — Rochdale, 3/.; price 100/. — West India Dock Stock, 
10/.; price 235/. — London Dock Stock, 4 /. 10$.; price 126/. — East London WaterWorks, 
5/.; price 150/. — Grand Junction WaterWorks, 2 L 1 Op. ; price 73/. — West Middlesex 
WaterWorks, 2/. 10$.; price 74/.— Globe Fire and Life Assurance, 7/.; price 175/. — 
Imperial Fire Ditto, 5/.; price 120/.— Albion tire and Life Ditto, 2/. 10$. ; price 50 /.— ■ 
British Fire Ditto, 8/. ; price 3/.* — Vauxhail Bridge, 1/.; price 32/. — Westminster Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Old Shares, 4/.; price 70/. — New Ditto, 8/. per cent, tin ft/, 
paid; price 10/. premium. — Regent’s Canal, 49/. — Wilts and Berks, 8/.— Grand Union, 
20/. — Grand Surrey, 50/. — Croydon, 5/.— Portsmouth and Arundel, 23/. — Huddersfield, 
25/.— =-Higligate Archway, 10/. — Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, 35/. paid; price 
21/. premium, — Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company, 10/. paid; price Gl. premium. 
— London Institution, 32 Guineas. — Russell Ditto, 10 Guineas. 

M. RAINE informs his Friends and the Public, that his Monthly Sale of Canal Pro- 
perty will be continued. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, by W. CARY, Strand. 

From December 87, 1888, to January 86, 1884, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit's Therm. 


<r! 

8 o'clock 
Morning* 

1 

11 o’clo. ! 
Night. | 

L 

Barom. 
in. pts. 

Weather. 

Dec. 

27 

o 

43 

o 

47 

O 

40 

29, 24 

fair 

28 

39 

47 

51 

, 40 

cloudy 

29 

42 

47 

40 

, 23 

fair 

30 

41 

46 

43 

, 18 

fair 

31 

39 

47 

42 

, 59 

fair 

Janl 

44 

49 

46 

, 32 

fair 

2 

46 

47 

40 

, 53 

stormy 

3 

39 

43 

35 

30, 29 

fair 

4 

30 

38 

37 

, 61 

fair 

5 

37 

42 

37 

, 47 

cloudy 

6 

35 

42 

40 

, 25 

cloudy 

7 

32 

41 

37 

,37 

cloudy 

8 

33 

40 

35 

, 33 

fair 

9 

40 

46 

42 

, 22 

cloudy 

10 

42 

45 

43 

, 14 

cloudy 

11 

40 

44 

: 35 

, 31 

fair 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


*0-5 

«?J 

8 o’clock 
| Morning. 

Noon. 

11 o'clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in. pts. 

Weather. 

Jan . 

o 

0 

e 



12 

30 

87 

30 

30, 49 

cloudy 

13 

26 

32 

28 

, 50 

cloudy 

14 

26 

31 

30 

, 41 

cloudy 

15 

34 

37 

30 

, 35 

cloudy 

16 

34 

36 

32 

, 60 

fair 

17 

28 

35 

31 

, 52 

fair 

18 

35 

41 

32 

, 40 

fair 

19 

37 

44 

42 

, 23 

cloudy 

20 

39 

43 

42 

, 11 

cloudy 

21 

42 

46 

42 

29, 6*2 

cloudy 

22 

42 

46 

48 

, 18 

cloudy 

23 

43 

48 

41 

j 28, 82 fair 

24 

38 

45 

57 

j 29, 85 fair 

25 

47 

54 

50 

‘ 30, 04 fair 

26 

51 

5 [ 

47 

, 14 cloudy 

i i 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From, December 30, 1823, to January 28, 1824, both inclusive. 


n 


& 


30 

31 
1 
« 
3 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

12 

13| 

14 

15 
16' 
17 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
26 

27 

28 


230$ 

Hoi. 

232$| 

sail 

231 $ 
Hoi 
2324 
233 

233 

234 


874 8 ii 86 i 

88* i\»n i 

2344884 41874 4 , 

■ ISJ 11 

4874 


3 per Ct. 
Reduced. 

3 per Ct. 
Consols. 

CJ 

fc. 

s* 

H-N 

W 

as * 
8C§ e 


99$ 

99$ 




86* 7 
874 

86| 7 


99$ 



i 


1 ■ 


2344 

234$ 
2341 . 

234§jB8$ 
2364 ‘ 


874 

874 


|99i 


4864 4 
i|87i 6*991 

■ ■ "!99} 


88* 


88 


J,99f 

4l99l 

. . 

*;87g 8*994 

89|90i 88|89*il00 

894 f 89* si'99| 
89* f j88| 91100 
89i ||88j j|995 

837* 89j 90 88f 9* 100 
2374.90$ 4|894 i| l00 $ 
2an$ l 90$ ii;89$90$jioo$ 


2374 

237 


240$ 9 1$ § 

240 91| 4 

|240 ;9i| 24 


|9°i 

904 

91 


1004 
4; 100 


u 4 


1004 

1004; 


i!a 

■* <1 ro 


.'2li 

-,9li 


884 


34 


a 

A 

a 


101 

101 

1014 


1014 
101J 
101 $ 
1014 
101 1 
1014 
1014 
1014 
1014 
102 
1014 
1024 
1014 
102 
1024 
1024 
102 
1024 
1024 


-122 

-|*2 

-214 


1054 22 
!l05422 
11054224 

|io6‘4 224 
106 22j 
106 224 
1054224 
1054 224 
1054224 

1064 224 
1054 224 
1054224 

105 22$ 
105422 1 
105$ 224 
1064224 
1064 224 
1064 224 
106*4 22 $ 


864 
1 864 


; 8 74 


874 


80 pm. 

81 pm. 


84 pm. 
83 pm. 


2654185 
26*7485 
[2674182 
84 
86 

87 

88 


Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 
lOOOZ. I 5002. 


52 49 pm. 50 52 piu. 
50 52 pm. 50 52 pm 


53 51 pm. 
51 53 pm. 

54 56 pm, 


53 5 1 pm. 
51 53 pin. 

54 56 pm. 


2684 

2694 


188.$ 

I— 

894 

[90$ 

1 91 4 


271 


272 

274 


pm.|56 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 


pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pui. 

pm. 

pm 

pm, 


53 pm. 
53 pm. 

53 pm. 
56 pm. 
56 pm. 
59 pm, 
59 pm. 
56 pm. 
58 pm 

56 pm. 
58 pm. 

57 pm, 

55 pm. 

54 pm 

53 pm. 

54 pm. 
57 pm, 
54 pm, 

56 pm 


56 53 pm. 
56 53 pm. 
55 53 pin. 
53 56* pm. 

55 56* pm. 

56 59 pm. 

57 59 pm. 
57 59 pm. 
56 58 pm. 
56 56 pm. 
56 58 pm. 

55 57 pm. 

53 55 pm. 

56 54 pm. 
55 53 pm. 

52 54 pm. 

54 57 pm. 

53 54 pm. 
153 56 pm 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buddings, Cornhill. 
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M. Chronicle- Post 
M. Herald - Ledger 
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Courier- Globe-Star 
i Traveller- Sun— Brit. 
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Eng Chronicle 
Com. Chronicle 
Parket— Even. Mail 
London Chronicle 
Merrant. Chronicle 
LiLGhz -Lit.Chron. 
Literary Museum 
Courier de Londres 
It Weekly Papers 
22 Sunday Papers 
Rath 4— Renvick 
Birmingham 2 
Blackburn- Boston 
Brighton ^--Bristol 5 
Bucks— Bury 2 
Cambrian 

Cambridge-CarlisleC 
Cannarth.-Chelmsf, 
Chrltenham-Chest.3 
Colchestei -Cornwall 
CoeentryS Cumberl 
Derby— Devon 
Devizes -Doncaster 
Dorchest.-Durham 2 
Essex— Exeter 4 
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Gloucester C-TTaots 
Herefoid -Hull 3 
limits— Ipswich 2 
Kent 3 -Lmdi aster 
I.eed» S- Leicester £ 
Lichfield Liverpool 6 
Maccle^fi.-ltyaidst. S 
Manchester 7 
N ewcastle on Tyne £ 
Norfolk-Norwuh £ 
N. Wales Noithamp 
Nottingham tt-(lxf. £ 
Oswestry Pottery 
Plymouth 2-Preston 
Reading- Rochester 
Salisbuiy -Sheffield H 
Shrewsbury S 
Snrrhorne . . .Htitflnrd 
StamfonIC Stockport 
Southampton 
Suff. Snrrev... Sussex 
Taunton ,.Tvn» 
Wakefn Id. Warwick 
West Biiton (I'm to) 
Western (Exeter) 
Westmoreland £ , 

‘Weymouth | 

Whitehaven. Wind* 
Wolveihamptnn 
Worcestci 2..Yoik 4 
Man. £.. Jersey £ 
Guernsey S 
Scotland 31 
Ireland 56 
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On Abolishing Slavery in the West Indies.. ..98 
•I ournal of u Midshipman in the Mediterranean 99 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are obliged to our correspondent 
Mr. Fisher, for nis account and view of the 
Mission Church at Calcutta, in our present 
Number ; and shall readily receive and lay 
before our readers the sketches of the his- 
tory of the Cathedral Church of St. John, 
and of other Churches in the Diocese of 
Calcutta, with which L he has promised to 
favour us* 

An Abolitionist observes, “ While seve- 
ral of the vehicles of public information 
teem with eulogies of the West India system, 
and even reproach those who justly view it 
as the child and parent of crime; I trust 
you will allow an old Correspondent to offer 
a few words in commendation of the friends 
to the Abolition of slavery. — It is their just 
praise that they seek to redress, only by 
legal and constitutional means, evils which 
deeply involve both the character and the 
interests of this free country ; — that in pur- 
suit of this object, they have endeavoured 
to detect and prevent an illicit traffic in 
slaves, and for that purpose in particular 
have been the decided supporters of a regis- 
try of slaves ; — that they nave maintained a 
watchful and guardian care over the condi- 
tion of those Africans who are already in 
bondage, and have in numerous instances 
exposed acts of oppression and wrong, per- 
petrated, defended, and even persevered in 
by slave-holders ; — that they nave also en- 
deavoured to promote the education of 
slaves, and particularly their religious edu- 
cation, and the observance of the Sabbath, 
and the sacred institution of marriage among 
them ; whereby they might be rendered 
capable (according to the admission of slave- 
holders) of eventually enjoying the privileges 
of liberty; — that they have also laboured, 
strenuously, to deliver the West India 
slaves from the degradation of the whip, . in 
its not less merciless than indecent inflic- 
tions upon both males and females, but par- 
ticularly the latter ; — and lastly, that they 
have endeavoured, and are still endeavour- 
ing, to obtain the gradual emancipation of 
the slaves, and extinction of slavery. This 
last point will be, I am persuaded, in the 
judgment of most of your readers, the per- 
fection of their plan, and is, by many ways, 
not less practicable than desirable. . It is, 
nevertheless, precisely that for which the 
friends of Abolition are reviled, under the 
cant terms of visionaries and saints by the 
assailants to whom I have referred. — But, 
in defiance of calumny from the press, and 
vituperations in public and private circles, I 
trust that every conscientious friend to the 
Abolition of slavery, will, in the present 
crisis, pursue his object with firmness and 
energy : remembering that the cause which 
he has espoused is that of humanity, truth. 


and justice, as opposed to cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and fraud \ and that, therefore, it must 
finally prevail/* 

J, B. in reply to R. H. C. p. 2, states, 

<( that ha may obtain some information re- 
specting Sir Ralph Sadleir from Chauncy’s 
Hertfordshire, Salmon’s Hertfordshire, and 
Weever*s Funeral Monuments, all under 
the article Standon, where Sir Ralph was 
buried. He may also obtain some informa- 
tion in Gent. Mag. for May 1782. It is 
presumed, that R. H, C. is well acquainted 
with Sir Ralph's State Papers and Letters, 
published at Edinburgh in 1309, in two 
liandsome 4 to. vols.** 

The same Correspondent says, “ that 
M. Giordinelli, p. 2, has most curiously 
travestied an English Baronet, Sir John 
Lambert, whose grandfather was so created 
16th Feb. 1710-11, into M. Le Chevalier 
Lembert. M. Le Chevalier was born 11th 
Oct. 1728, married ,9th Aug. 1752, and 
died 21 May, 17.99: where he was buried 
non constat , hut this question may be satis- 
factorily answered by application to his 
grandson, the present Sir Henry Anne Lam- 
l>ert, or to the widow of his son Sir Henry, 
now wife of Colonel Henry Fulke Greville.” 

Clionas feels much indebted to Westo- 
nienis for his very interesting description of 
the Chapel of St. Pancras near Plymouth, 
vol. xciti. ii. 557 ; and will deem himself 
much obliged for a description of the arms, 
which he is informed are engraved on the 
comm onion plate of that Chapel : he has 
heard that the plate was given by an indivi- 
dual of the family of Harris, formerly inha- 
bitants of the tithing of Weston Peverel. 
Should any early monumental inscription 
exist relative to that family, a copy of it 
will he very acceptable. 

F. E. wifi be obliged to any Correspondent, 
versed in Welsh genealogy, or possessed of 
any MS collections upon that subject, to 
inform him who Sir William Griffith of 
North Wales was, that married Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir William Fiennes, who was 
slain at the battle of Barnet in 1471. 

J. B. enquires whether Sir Henry Berke- 
ley (second son of Sir Henry Berkeley, Knt. 
by his wife Margaret Liggon), left any 
issue ? Tliis Sir Henry was seated at Yax- 
ington, co. Somerset, and married Elizabeth 
daughter of Henry Nevil of Billingbear, co. 
Berks, Esq. Any information relative to 
the descendants of the above and under- 
mentioned, will be acceptable. Sir Maurice 
Berkeley (eldest son of Sir H. Berkeley and 
Margaret Liggon), father of the first Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, married Elizabeth 
Killegrew, and in 1617 his second son was 
a Sir Henry Berkeley , Knt. Qu. did he 
leave issue ? 
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Journal of a Midshipman in the Mediterranean*. 

Malta, Dec. 1823. rating France from Italy. Jewelry 

W E sailed from Marseilles on the* and ornaments are very cheap, and foi 
8th of August, for Genoa, the most part, whichever way you 
where we arrived on the 1 1th, the turn, the glitter of gold and silver orna- 
weathcr calm and fine. The night merits in the shops attracts your eyes, 
before we left, some Spanish ves- The Churches, as in most Italian 
sels outside the harbour were an- towns, are in good order, and there 
tioying the French very much; and appear to be as many priests as soldiers 

although a French man of war brig 1 hey have a Saint to every day in the 
was lying here at the time, she never year, and a holiday almost as often • it 
went out to assist. The Mole of Mar- is really astonishing how the poor 
sei lies is one of the finest in the world ; people can live; for the priests take 
no wind or sea can hurt the ship- share in every article they have for 
ping ; it is defended on all sides by good sale. The streets of Genoa are paved 
substantial forts, and there are a great with lava brought from Naples, as all 
number of French merchant vessels their ships are obliged to bring lava as 
laid up for want of employment. The ballast on returning from thence 
town is clean, and the country out- Some are paved with black marble 
side the gates is beautiful. The sol- brought from the mountains. On our 
diere are in better order than any I way from Marseilles we had many 
have seen in the Mediterranean, and beautiful views of the Appcnnincs in 
they are continually exercised. The the distance, and a number of small 
streets are paved with large round towns near the sea-shore, 
stones, and the foot-path the same as The Genoese have two or three fine 
the road, which renders walking rather frigates under the Sardinian flag: one 
uncomfortable to those who are, not of them carries 60 guns, and is corn- 
accustomed to it; the shops are like- manded by an Englishman. They try 
wise in good condition. to imitate the English as much as pos- 

The Mole at Genoa is small, and sible in their service, but they cannot 
ships are obliged to moor head and stand the privations of British sailors 
sum; there is no anchorage outside The punishment for offences here is 
of it. The town is not very large ; hard labour from day-light till dark • 
the streets narrow and dirty ; but there some are sent to the galleys, where they 
are some beautiful buildings, as far as are chained to the oar for life* 
marble columns, gilding, and painting where they must bear all kinds of 
can make them, which appears to be weather, and sleep exposed to the elc- 
the prevailing taste of the Genoese, ments : they are continually employed 
These buildings are called palaces, and and guarded by soldiers and police- 
in this small town there are upwards men, who keep them in strict order, 
of ninety of them ; they look very bad We sailed from Genoa on the 22d of 
as soon as the pint begins to lose its August, for Villa Franca, and anchor- 
brightness ; it is a curious custom, but ed there on the 24th. This town 
most of the houses are painted on the which is small and dirty, is situated at 
outside from the bottom to the top. the edge of the water. * It belongs at 
The situation of Genoa from sea present to the Genoese. There is a 
has a very imposing appearance, as the good little mole for small craft, and 
Appenninc Mountains are immediately good anchorage for large vessels' out- 
behind, forming avast ridge, and sepa- side. The fortifications are not in 

good order. The town of Nice is 
about 3 miles distant; it is the last in 

the 


See vol. xciu ii. 225. 
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the Italian States \ a narrow river, over 
which is a bridge, with a Genoese 
soldier on one side, and a French one 
on the other; and it is necessary to 
procure a passport before you can pass 
over it. This town, which is small, 
is much resorted to by English travel- 
lers; the streets are narrow and dirty. 
There is an excellent promenade along 
the beach of about a mile and half in 
length, and paved ; and also boulevards, 
where company resort in the cool of 
the evening. The people speak a mix- 
ture of French and Italian, but the 
higher classes speak both languages. 
The country round is very fruitful ; 
olive trees grow close to the water's 
edge, and form a thick wood. From 
a fort above the town of V ilia Franca, 
there is a beautiful view of Nice, 
looking directly down upon it, and it 
seems to be surrounded by woods and 
fields. 

I have heard much of the beauty of 
the Mediterranean, but never saw any 
thing yet to equal the scenery about 
this place. Grapes and peaches are 
very cheap; grapes a sous a pound, 
and peaches twelve for a sous. The 
women wear bonnets of the Chinese 
shape, or rather like a wash-hand basin 
turned upside down, which guards 
their faces from the effects of the sun. 

We sailed from Villa Franca, Sept. 7, 
for Algiers. On our passage we sur- 
veyed the Colomtrelle rocks, the largest 
of which was covered with snakes : it 
is a famous place for privateers, many 
of which Were there during the late 
war. We also surveyed the Pisan 
rocks, on the largest of which, on a 
steep pinnacle, I observed some bushes 
sticking out. I climbed up with great 
difficulty to ascertain what it was, and 
it proved to be an immense bird’s nest, 
into which I got; the bottom was lined 
with feathers, mud, and twigs com- 
bined together, which formed a soft 
bed. 

On our arrival at Algiers we were 
saluted with 21 guns, which we re- 
turned : the Dey would not allow us 
to come into the Mole. Algiers seems 
to be in good order, and is the strongest 
place the Turks have; it was impos- 
sible to count the pieces of cannon 
they have mounted, being so thick ; 
batteries level with the water are still 
building. We sailed from Algiers the 
next morning, and arrived at Cayliari 
Bay, island of Sardinia, the 1st of Oc- 
The barge was hoisted out to 


survey, and all things being ready, we 
hoisted our pendant Oct. 4, and set 
out to survey the bay. Oct. 23, the 
ship sailed for the island of St. Peter's, 
a small island off Sardinia, whefje 
we were left in the bay, to battle the 
watch by ourselves, and I assure you 
wc experienced very heavy gales and 
cold weather. 

The town of Cayliari is small and 
fortified all round; we were treated 
kindly by Mr. Burmister, the British 
Consul, who introduced us to all the 
nobles of the place. This place is 
very unhealthy in summer, as there 
are so many salt lakes about it, from 
which a vast quantity of salt is made 
and exported. 

We went to see the Bishop perform 
high mass, in commemoration of the 
election of the Pope; it was very short; 
but the dressing him in his robes oc- 
cupied most of the time, as there 
was a new robe to every prayer. 
When the people were to kneel doWn, 
the music played a dull tune, and 
when they were to rise, a sort of 
country dance. The last ceremony 
was putting on his mitre : it was 
placed on his head, and a large silver 
crozier presented to him, on which 
he marched out of the Church fol- 
lowed by a crowd of priests. We 
were introduced to him afterwards ; 
he is an old man, and so fat that he 
can hardly speak. 

The island of Sardinia is mountain- 
ous, and the people of the mountains 
are almost wild ; they dress in sheep- 
skins, and carry daggers. Whilst we 
were staying in a small fort from the 
badness of the weather, we were in- 
vited to dine one Sunday at a fisher- 
man's hut with a party of moun- 
taineers ; it would have been a fine 
subject for Hogarth ; we went in 
full uniform ; the master and mistress 
attended on us. The women’s dress 
is almost ns curious as the men’s ; 
it is exactly like the old fashion of 
England, only large silver bnttons up 
their arms, and about their breast. 
We had in all about fifty different 
dishes, fish every way it could possibly 
be dressed, hares, partridges, pork in 
various shapes. I made my dinner off 
the first dishes that were put on the 
table, but out of compliment was 
obliged to partake of every one. As 
the custom goes, I had the honour of 
drinking wine with a savage looking 
mountaineer, who sat alongside of me. 

The 
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The party were much astonished to 
see us eat with a knife and fork, for 
they made no scruple in putting their 
hands into the dishes, and helping 
themselves, but we were always pre- 
sented with the dish first. The island* 
abounds in game ; viz. wild boars, 
deer, hares, partridges, rabbits, &c. 

1 broke the cock of my gun, but lashed 
on a flint, and afterwards killed a 
hare, some partridges, and wild pigeons. 
We surveyed as far as Si. Peter’s, 
where the ship has been anxiously 
looking out for us. We arrived here 
on the 22d of November, after being 
absent on duty one month, and it was 
thought wc were lost. The barge was 
immediately hoisted in, and we made 
sail for Cayliari Bay, to wait a fair 
wind. We sailed from Cayliari on 
the 2Qlh Nov. and arrived at Malta 
the />th Dec. The weather has been 
for the Iasi week extremely hots wc 
wear our summer clothing. Being 
calm, we had a long and tedious pas- 
sage ; this fine weather does not fore- 
tell good, and we expect heavy gales 
of wind. 

The fleet sailed from Malta on the 
21st for Tunis, as the Turks detained 
some vessels bearing the English flag, 
and made slaves of the crews. 

Yours, &c. W. R. 

* 

Mr. Urban, Melksham , Feb. 1. 

Y OUR Magazine, for nearly the 
whole of a century, has been 
the vehicle of communications con- 
nected with Philosophy, History, and 
general Literature. Within that pe- 
riod it has witnessed the death of num- 
berless competitors, the revolutions of 
public opinion, and the progress of 
' discovery in Art and in Science. 

The thoughts and ideas, a9 a late 
Correspondent has remarked, of the 
greatest men of their day, have occa- 
sionally found a place in its pages ; and 
criticism, when its animadversions 
have been distinguished by liberality, 
intelligence, and candour, a ready and 
an impartial hearing; — the following 
remarks, although desultory, may pos- 
sibly meet with similar indulgence. 

On reading, the other day, the 7th 
chapter of Genesis, my mind was again 
struck with what has always appeared 
to me to wear the semblance of incon- 
gruity in the Mosaic narrative of the 
Oeluge; an incongruity which, from 
whatever cause, whether of accidental 


inadvertence or garbled interpretation, 
it may have arisen, is not easily to be 
reconciled. 

We are told, in the lgth verse of 
this chapter, that, “the waters prevail- 
ed exceedingly upon the earth ; and all 
the high hills, that were under the whole 
heaven , were covered .” Again it is re- 
peated in the 20th verse, “ Fifteen 
cubits upward did the waters prevail ? 
and the mountains were covered' 1 

] am not sufficiently a critic in the 
Hebrew language, to pronounce con- 
cerning Lhc true and genuine meaning 
of the original text; but supposing the 
superficies of the primitive earth to 
have been pretty similar to what it is 
at present, a fact which we have no 
document to disprove, — we are at a 
los9 to reconcile the alleged height of 
the waters with the submersion of the 
highest mountains. It must be grant- 
ed, however, that, if the reading be 
taken literally, such discrepancies fur- 
nish a memorial for the perpetual cavils 
of scepticism. 

Mr. Whiston, hfiwever (and Whis- 
ton was an astronomer of learning and 
eminence), has endeavoured to har- 
monize the fact of a flood of waters 
having once covered the earth to a 
great depth with the simple narrative 
of Scripture, which informs 119 that 
the waters of the deluge prevailed only 
“ fifteen cubits upwards.” He says 
(B. 3d. “ Phenomena” lx of his 
“ Theory of the Earth”), “ the waters, 
at their utmost height, were fifteen 
cubits above the highest mountain, or 
about three miles perpendicular above 
the common surface of those plains 
which adjoined to the ark, or about 
fifty miles higher than the usual height 
of the common surface of the earth 
before ! !” But where Mr. Whiston 
got such a reading and interpretation 
he does not inform us; and he can 
hardly expect his readers to take, upon 
his sole testimony, one which is not 
sanctioned by our common version, 
and which seems to have no analogy 
with any part of the sacred narrative to 
support it. 

But, supposing the difficulty here 
imagined, to be surmounted— -suppos- 
ing the waters of the deluge to have 
swelled over all terrestrial bounds, and 
estimate the inequalities of earth’s sur- 
face in pretty nearly the same ratio as 
at present, another difficulty seeiii9 to 
present itself. 

From whence, unless we suppose 

an 
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an absolute creation (which is not 
sanctioned by the reading), could such 
a mighty volume of waters proceed ? 
When we consider, that not only the 
trifling activities which undulate be- 
neath our feet, and constitute a feature 
of picturesque beauty in our conti- 
nents and islands, but that the bolder 
and more lofty prominences, whose 
awful summits corresponded with those 
of Chimborazo or the Himalaya range, 
those giants in nature's productions, — 
were likewise submerged, — ihe physio- 
logical circumstance of rain for forty 
days and nights, seems a cause utterly 
insufficient to produce any such effect. 
Even if we take into account the fact, 
that “ the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up" (which evidently al- 
ludes to the flowing of certain waters 
previously pent up in their submarine 
caverns),-— unless we conceive that 
fluids occupy spaces usually conjectur- 
ed to form the seat of those central 
fires which are one day to change our 
globe by a final conflagration, — inge- 
nuity seems puzzled to account for the 
mighty aggregation of waters which 
floated the ark over the loftiest emi- 
nences of the old world. 

Still ingfleet has laboured, and with 
very considerable success, to harmonize 
this stupendous phenomenon with its 
alleged natural causes, but a great 
deal of theory is often mixed up with 
his postulates. 

Dr. Thomas Burnett also (for on 
these subjects we are naturally led to 
extend the curious eye of inquiry to 
the disquisitions of the learned), has 
expatiated on the fact and the accele- 
rating causes of the Deluge, at once 
with the resources of the philosopher 
and the beautiful imagination of the 
poet. 

He strenuously contends for the 
point, that the surface of our globe, in 
its primitive state, was perfectly smooth 
ana even as the shell of an egg; and 
that, upon the breaking up ofthe in- 
ternal parts, when the “ windows of 
heaven were opened/’ its outer crust 
was, at length, reduced to a fluid state 
from the continued action of the wa- 
ters, which for so long a period covered 
it; that, upon their again subsiding, 
this crust, held in solution, tumbled 
down into those chaotic irregularities 
which at present diversify its face,— 
the ipost ponderous substances, directed 
by the law of gravitation, filling the 
first space— a doctrine in which he h?s 


been followed by M. Cuvier and M. 

de Luc. 

Dr. Woodward, in his “ Natural 
History of the Earth,” favours this 
theory of the demolition of the old 
world, and the formation of the new, 
from its ruins ; but, like a true philo- 
sopher, he deduces much more from 
experiment, and less from the ignis 
fatuus of a powerful imagination. 

Whiston, likewise, follows on the 
same side, so far as relates to the entire 
dissolution of the upper stratum of 
our globe, and its subsequent re-for- 
mation. 

That ingenious philosopher and na- 
turalist Mr. Whitehurst, in his “ Theo- 
ry of the Earth,' 1 has embraced the 
system of Burnett, and teaches that 
the “ breaking up 1 ' of its “ fountains" 
was the breaking up of the internal 
structure of our globe. It must how- 
ever be admitted, on the other hand, 
that at least the hypothesis of Burnett 
deserves little, if any, serious notice, 
from its being utterly irrcconcileablc 
with the language of the Sacred His- 
torian. 

It is certainly unfortunate when the 
narrative of a simple fact interferes 
with a splendid hypothesis illustrative 
of that fact, and tumbles the ingenious 
fabrick in ruins to the earth. 

Neither Dr. Burnett nor Mr. Whis- 
ton are warranted to depart from what 
appears to be the express and unambi- 
guous language of the Inspired Narrator. 

But here, again, upon the hypothesis 
that our globe was surrounded for a 
long period with so mighty a mass of 
fluid as here imagined, cavillers, who 
view with the scrutiny of distrust every 
event which does not harmonize with 
the usual course of nature, have denied 
the possibility of the fact that it could 
have occurred to this extent by the 
united efforts of meteorology , even if 
combined with the other phenomena, 
which, we are told, then took place. 

The ingenious Barnard in St. Pierre, 
although frequently too much addicted 
to hypothesis, has here endeavoured to 
harmonize these alleged discrepancies 
by a new theory. Not strictly war- 
ranted by the literal reading of the text, 
his idea, however, offers an easy solu- 
tion to certain phenomena connected 
with the event in question. Hejeaches 
that a change was then introduced into 
the astronomical order and revolution 
of our planet, and that at the very in- 
stant that the “ fountains of the great 
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tleep were broken up,” the mandate of 
Omniscience ordained that the Polar 
axes of our globe should change their 
positions in the heavens. By a slight 
inclination of these axes to the East 
and West, the most mighty revolu- 
tions were at once produced in the 
climates of either hemisphere < the 
diurnal cobrse of the sun was altered, 
and with it the temperature of all the 
countries within the sphere of his in- 
fluence. The obliquity of the eclip- 
tic thus describing a new path in the 
heavens, the frozen regions of the 
Arctic circle quickly brightened under 
the genial influences of a supernatural 
warmth — the polar ices, which before 
stretched in grim desolation to the 
borders of the frigid zone, accelerated 
by an impulse unfelt before, were 
broken up with tremendous effect, and 
poured their waters towards the middle 
hemisphere, whose oceans presently 
swelled over continents and islands, 
and whelmed all nature in one universal 
deluge. 

The accumulation of sixteen cen- 
turies of snows and of ice, bound by 
eternal frosts, and stretching to an al- 
most measureless extent, may have 
had, doubtless, a very considerable in- 
fluence in producing upon the earth a 
flood of waters of the depth and extent 
which the sacred text plainly describes j 
but it is, on the other hand, equally 
plain, that the French philosopher has 
no other basis than his own imagina- 
tion — fertile in resource, upon which 
lie can found his hypothesis. 

The stupendous phenomenon of the 
Deluge lias proved to innumerable 
commentators as {enigmatical in some 
of its details, and in its proximate 
cause, as the mysterious darkness which 
enveloped the earth at the crucifixion 
of our Lord. It has, indeed, been al- 
leged, that this darkness only ob- 
scured the land of Juda?a j— and it 
might on the same plea be asserted, 
that all the moral purposes of the De- 
luge would have been equally answer- 
ed by the submersion of a considerable 
track of Asia, — as it is scarcely to be 
imagined that previous to the con- 
fusion of tongues at Babel, the emigra- 
tion of mankind had prevailed to the 
extent it afterwards did. 

This is evidently intended to dispose 
of the difficulty which has been super- 
induced on the fact of the silence of 
most of the eminent men and histo- 
rians who wrote at and about that pe- 
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riod. ’t'his darkness has, again, been 
alleged to have been general, and to 
have been simply occasioned by an 
eclipse of tfie sun in the revolutions of 
our planet. This may obviate certain 
objections as to its being unnoticed by 
several of the most eminent of the 
Greek and Roman writers — as it is 
plain the circumstance of an eclipse 
offered no very extraordinary or mys- 
terious occurrence. E. 


Mr. Urban, 


Wrabness Parsonage , 
Essex , Feb . 7- 

from the 


T HE following extracts 

Travels and Researches of the 
celebrated Belzoni, relating to the 
Fountain of the Sun , situated in the 
Elloah el Cassar (Oasis of Ammon), 
will not, I flatter myself, be uninterest- 
ing to the generality of your readers ; 
particularly, as the few remarks which 
accompany them are intended to elu- 
cidate, rather than animadvert upon, 
the work of one whose name (to use 
the language of the British Critic, as 
applied to Mr. Bruce) is justly entitled 
to a place in the list of those who have 
been eminently conspicuous for genius, 
valour, and virtue. 

** My next point was the well of warm 
and cold water which I heard talked of by 
my guide.*’ — “ I found it to lx? a well eight 
feet square, and above sixty deep. When I 
first put my hands into tills water 1 felt it 
warm ; it was then ajler sunset : it springs 
from the bottom of the well, ahd overflows 
in a rivulet, which runs to irrigate some 
cultivated lands. This well is situated near 
the ruins, in the centre of a beautiful wood 
of palms and other trees.**' — “ The next 
visit was to be made at midnight, to observe 
the difference of the temperature of the 
water.** — “ At midnight , I took my servant 
and the hadge, and went to the fountain.'* 
— “ I found the water apparently much 
warmer than I had left it in the evening, 
and indeed, 1 regretted I had broken my 
thermometer." — “ Early in the morning , 
before the sun, we went to the fountain 
again, on pretext of bathing. I found the 
water as I left it at midnight, or rather less 
warm, but not ao much as in the evening. 
For instance, if we were to Buppose the 
water to have been at 60° in the evening, it 
might be at 100° at midnight, and in the 
morning at about 80° j but when I returned 
at noon, it appeared quite cold, and it might 
be calculated in proportion to the other, at 
40°." — “ But whatever may have been the 
causes of this apparent change of tempera- 
ture, it does not signify ; for the principal 
point is to prove the existence of the foun- 
tain itself, according to the description 

found 
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found in Herodotus, in Melpomene, where 
he says that there is a fountain near the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, whose water 
changes its temperature, beinf> cold at noon 
and midnight , and warm in the morning and 
evening . This does not altogether agree 
with my finding the water warm at mid- 
night." — “ It is enough for me to remind 
ray Tender, that it is said that such a foun- 
tain was described to be near the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, and that in the combina- 
tion with the descriptions concerning the 
distance and situation of these ruins, we 
have reason to suppose that this may be the 
seat of Jupiter Ammon's temple." Belzoni, 
vol. ii. p. 215-19. 

The conclusion drawn by Mr. Bel- 
zoni from the foregoing account is, I 
think, a just one; but that he should 
have fallen into an error, not uncom- 
mon however amongst writers, I mean 
that of quoting from memory, is much 
to be regretted. Had the invaluable 
work of the Father of History been 
before him, he would have seen 
that the description of the Fountain 
of the Sun, contained therein, coin- 
cided with his own ; — he might have 
seen, also, with but little trouble, that 
Curtius, Arrian, and others of the an- 
cients, bear testimony to the same phe- 
nomena of its waters. 

Herodotus (to quote the Latin ver- 
sion) says, 

“ Est autem ibi alia aqua fontana : quae 
mane tepida cst, versus meridiem* autem 
frigidior, ipsa vero medio die admodum fit 
frigida, quo tempore hortos illi irrigant : 
turn inclinante die minuitur paulatim frigus 
usque ad solem occidcntcm, ubirursus tepida 
fit aqua : dein paulatim calescit, donee me- 
dia nox adest ; tunc vero fervens exaestuat : 
post mediam noctem refrigescit usque ad 
auroram. Nomen fontis est Solis fons." 
Herodotus, Melpomone, cliap. clxxxi. 

“ Est etiam aliud Hammonis nernus : in 
medio habet fontem, aquam Solis vocant : 
sublucis ortum tepida manat ; medio die, 
quum vehementissimuB est color, frigida 
eadem fluit ; inclinato in vesperam calcscit ; 
media nocte fervide exaestuat ; quoque pro- 
prius nox vergit ad lucem, multum ex noc- 
turno calore decrescit; donee Bub ipsum diet 
ortum adsueto tepore languescat." Q. 
Curtius, lib. iv. cli. 8. 

** A fountain also has its rise here, dif- 
ferent in its nature and properties from all 
tbe fountains upon^earth ; for at mid-day it 
is cool to tlie taste, but to the touch in- 
tensely cold; towards evening it begins to 
be warm, which warpith increased'. by de- 
grees from thence till midnight ; after mid- 

* ’Ajopvtf is the expression of 

Herodotus: which lime is 9 o'clock a. m. 
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night it waxes cold by little and little; in 
the morning it is chilly, at noon excessive 
cold; and it receives all these various altera- 
tions regularly every day." — Rooke’s trans- 
lation of Arrian's Expedition of Alexander, 
Book III. ch.iv. 

Thus do the accounts of these 
ancient authors agree, in the main, 
with that of Mr. Belzoni, proving, 
beyond contradiction, the fountain m 
the Elloah el Cassar to be that of the 
Sun , and, of course, the ruins near it 
to be those of the long -sought -for 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

A circumstance, in some degree cor- 
roborating, mentioned by Q. Curtius, 
is worthy of observation, that the 
Fountain of the Sun was situated in a 
wood * ; and Mr. Belzoni states the 
fountain he visited to have been in 
the cemrc of a beautiful wood of palms 
and other trees. 

Another passage in Q. Curtius I 
cannot persuade myself to pass unno- 
ticed, on account of a remarkable co- 
incidence :■ — speaking of the approach 
of Alexander the Great to the temple 
of Ammon, he says : 

“ Jamque haud procul oraculi sede abe- 
rant ; quum complures corvi agmini occur- 
runt ; xnodico volatu prima signa antecc- 
dentes : et raodo liumi rcsidebant, quum 
lentius agmen incederet ; modo se pennis 
levabant, antecedentium iterque monstran- 
tium ritu." 

Very similar is what occurred to 
Mr. Belzoni as he drew near to the 
Elloah : 

“ At noon," says he, “ we saw a high 
hill at a distance, and soon after the guide 
pointed out the rocks of Elloah : in a few 
minutes after this, we saw two crows , which 
appeared to have come to meet us, a sure 
sign that water is not far off ; for though 
these birds can travel both cheap and ex- 
peditious, they generally keep near the water 
in those deserts." 

It may be added, that these birds, 
on making an excursion towards the 
Desert, and meeting a large company 
of men, as in the case of Alexander, 
would naturally turn hack ro the 
Elloah, their place of abode; which 
was quite sufficient for the Greeks, so 
fond of the marvellous, and the Latins 
after them, to interpret antecedentium 
iterque monstrantium ritu. 

IIkvett Sheppard. 


* I have taken nemus in the usual accep- 
tation of the word ; but it is possible that 
Curtius might intend thereby the whole 
Oasis or Elloah. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urban, Feb. 2. 

I inclose, for insertion in your 
Magazine, should you think pro- 
per to lav it. before your readers, a 
view of Bethtephillai-i, the Pro- 
testant Mission church at Calcutta, 
mentioned in the memoir of the 
late Charles Grant, Esq. vol. xcm. 
ii. p. 562, as having been preserved 
from desecration by the munificence 
of that gentleman. 

Bethtephillah was founded in the 
year 1770, when, there . was not any 
other Protestant place of worship in 
the settlement; and continued, from 
that time till the opening of the 
English church of St. John, upon 
the 24th of June, 1787, to be the 
only suitable place of worship, to 
which the European population could 
resort. The founder of Bethtephillah 
was the Rev. John Zachariah Kiernan- 
der, a Protestant Missionary, sent out, 
and employed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge ; and, as 
the history of this edifice is interwoven 
with that of the chequered life of its 
founder, you will perhaps allow me 
to submit it to you, in u biographical 
sketch of the latter. 

John Zachariah Kiernander was 
born on the 21st of November 1711, 
at Akstad in Sweden, about four 
Swedish miles from the city of Lind- 
k oping, in the province of East Goth- 
land. At the gymnasium of that city 
he received tne' first rudiments of 
scholastic learning, and completed his 
education at the University of Upsal. 
When he had attained the 24th year 
of his age, he felt desirous of visiting 
foreign parts ; and having obtained re- 
commendatory letters and a passport, 
by the influence of his friencls in 
Stockholm, he took his passage through 
the Baltic to Stralsund, and from 
thence to Halle in Saxony, where he 
arrived on the 17th Nov. 1735. Dr. 
Gothilf August Franke, who at that 
time presided over the University of 
Halle, received him favourably, and 
nominated him inspector of the Latin 
schools, to wliich he afterwards added 
other appointments. Under the pa- 
tronage of this distinguished scholar, 
Kiernander spent four years, when, 
having satisfied his youthful curiosity, 
he meditated a return to Sweden ; but 
a circumstance occurred at this criti- 
cal moment, which changed his pur- 
Gent. Mag. February , 1824. 
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pose, and took him away from his 
native country, never to return to it. 

From the commencement of the 
18th century, a co-operation appears 
to have existed between the Danish 
Society for Missions and the English 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which led to the establishment 
ofa Mission, in India, in the year 1728, 
under the patronage of the latter so- 
ciety, with the advice and assistance 
of tne former. This mission, of which 
the immediate theatre of operation was 
Fort St. George, afterwards extended 
to Cuddalorc, and other parts of In- 
dia. In 1737 the English Society 
wrote to Dr. Franke, requesting him 
to recommend to them a proper per- 
son to be sent to Cuddalore, as a mis- 
sionary. Dr. Franke selected Kier- 
nander, to whom the proposal was 
forthwith made and accepted, and on 
the 20th Nov. 1739 he was ordained 
to the ministry. 

Having, upon his arrival in England, 
been honourably received and publicly 
accredited by the Society in London, 
into whose service he had entered, lie 
sailed for India in April 1?40, and 
arrived at Cuddalore on the 28lli of 
August following, as colleague to the 
Rev. John Earnest Guester. The ap- 
pointment of the latter gentleman to 
Madras, in 1744, left Mr. Kiernander 
in the sole charge of the Cuddalore 
mission, with the caic of a congre- 
gation of 154 persons; viz. <)<) M ala- 
bars, and 55 Portuguese, with 20 child- 
ren in the Malaharian school, and 28 
in that of the Portuguese. 

From Admiral Bosca wen, and the. 
government of the English settlement 
of Fort St. David, which is contiguous 
to Cuddalore, Kiernander experienced 
the most polite attention ; and, it hav- 
ing been deemed expedient to expel 
all Popish priests from the settlements 
of the English East India Company, 
he was put into possession of the Por- 
tuguese Roman Catholic church at 
Cuddalorc, vacated by the removal of 
its incumbents. On the 2(jlh of Nov. 
1749, the day after the receipt of the 
governor’s order, Kiernander address- 
ed a sermon to the English , Tamalian , . 
and Portuguese congregation, in the 
three languages ; after which the 
church was solemnly dedicated, and 
called Christ-church. From this time 
the mission at Cuddalorc prospered 

under 
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under Kiernander, for a period of up- 
wards of eight years: during which he 
united himself in marriage with Miss 
Wendela Fishcher. 

On the 4th of May, 1758, Cnd- 
dalore surrendered by capitulation to 
the commandant of the French Forces 
in India,. Lieut. -gen Count Lally. 
Kiernander immediately waited upon 
him to plead for his mission, and re- 
quested that he might be permitted to 
follow his sacred vocation undisturbed. 
To lhi9 application he received such 
answer as, under nil circumstances, 
might have been expected : viz. that 
rio Protestant mission would be re- 
quired at Cuddalorc ; but that he 
might proceed, under passport, to the 
Dnnibh Settlement of Tranquebar. 
There he arrived on the 8th of May, 
1758, stripped by the fortunes of war 
of all his little property, except a few 
articles of wearing apparel. 

So rapid was the progress of the 
French arms on the Coromandel coast, 
that upon the 2d of June following. 
Fort St. David also surrendered to 
them by capitulation. 

Thus, shut out from all opportu- 
nity of renewing his mission in this 
part of India, Kiernander turned ins 
attention to Bengal ; where the tri- 
umph of Lord Clive, at the battle 
of Plasscy, in the preceding year, had 
reinstated the English government of 
Fort William; and relaid the founda- 
tions of Calcutta as the destined ca- 
pital of British India. 

On the 11th of September Mr. 
Kiernander left Tranquebar, accom- 
modated with means, by the liberality 
of the Danes, and on the 2pth of the 
same month, arrived in Calcutta, and 
made known to the government his 
desire to establish a mission there. 
Governor Clive, Mr. Watts, and the 


by the Rev. Henry Butler, and the 
Ilev. John Cape, chaplains to the 
East India Company at the Presi- 
dency. These gentlemen not only in- 
terchanged with him ministerial la- 
bours in the most friendly manner, 
but procured for him very large pe- 
cuniary contribution j, for the support 
of his schools . Their decease, which 
took place in the year 176 1, was a 
calamity severely felt. It bad been 
preceded by that of his wife in the 
early part of the same year. 

In February, 1762, ne united him- 
self in marriage with a second wife, 
Mrs. A tine Wolley, a widow possessed 
of considerable property. His school 
at this time contained 242 children, 
of which 100 were maintained at the 
charge of the town charity, 20 paid 
for their education, and 122 were in- 
structed and furnished with books and 
stationery, and a few of them with 
clothing and diet, out of such funds 
as Kiernander could command 1 of 
which there is reason to believe those 
of the Society formed an inconsiderable 
part. His labours appear to have been 
extensive. He preached a Portuguese 
sermon every Sabbath-day in his school 
room ; besides one in High German, 
and occasional services in English. 
His catechetical duties, and the duty 
of visiting the sick, were also consider- 
able ; in consequence of which he ap- 
plied to the Society for a colleague 
,f who might apply himself to the 
Hindostan and Bengal Tongues , and 
be thereby enabled to travel through 
the country , in order to convert the na- 
tives;” but this application appears to 
have been without effect, at that time. 

The Rev. Samuel Stavely was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Butler as the 
Company's chaplain, and arrived in 
Calcutta in 17C2. In him Mr. Kicr- 


other gentlemen of the council, ap- 
proved of, and favoured hi9 intention. 
They lent him a house for the uses of 
liis mission, in which he opened his 
school on the 1st of Dee. 1758, and 


nandcr found some reparation for the 
loss of that gentleman’s predecessors; 
atid proceeded, with considerable suc- 
cess, in the labours of his mission, till 
1767, when the house which the 


on the 31st of the same month, in the 
following year, he had received into 
it not less than 175 children, of which 
number he had himself provided for 
37. At this time, in addition to his 
other engagements, he occasionally 
preached at Serampore, where the 
Danish settlement, then in its infancy, 
had no fhaplain. During the years 
1756/ 175g, 1760, and 1761, he was 
materially assisted in his pious works 


East India Company had lent him for 
the use of his church and school, 
being required for other purposes, he 
was compelled to adopt tne resolution 
of purchasing ground, and erecting a 
church and senool, at his own ex- 
pense. In pursuance of this determi- 
nation, about the month of May 1767, 
being the 27th year of his mission, the 
foundation of this edifice was laid. 
[See the Plate.] 


About 
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About the same period his reputation 
having reached the court of the empe- 
ror Shah Allum, that priuce solicited 
from him some copies of the Psalter 
and New Testament in the Arabic 
language. Kiernander of course com- 
plied with tht* request, and had after- 
wards the satisfaction to hear of their 
having been well received by his Ma- 
jesty's Mullahs 5 in consequence of 
which he was induced to transmit to 
Allahabad, where the Shah held his 
court, all the Arabic psalters and testa- 
ments in his possession. 

As Mr. Kiernander advanced in 
years, he felt more strongly than be- 
fore the need of assistance ; and at 
length determined to obtain it at his 
own expense. His choice fell on two 
young men, the Rev. M. Bento de 
Silvestrc, and the liev. Manuel doze 
de Costa, who had been priests of the 
Church of Rome, hut who, on their 
arrival in Calcutta, had made a public 
abjuration of the errors of Popery. 
These gentlemen, by their apostacy 
from the doctrines, or dogmas, of the 
Romish church, drew upon them- 
selves the censure of the chamber of 
the holy oilice, or inquisition, at Goa ; 
and a priest was sent from that city to 
Calcutta, to excommunicate them. 
But the vain denunciations of this 
man, having no support or sanction 
from the civil power, and uttered in 
the centre of a city like Calcutta, 
where the spirit of universal tolerance 
among all religious classes, Christian, 
Mahounnedan,and Heathen, seemed io 
have erected her standard, — were not 
only impotent and unavailing, but did 
not even attract so much notice, as 
would have been necessary to obtain 
for them an expression of general con- 
tempt. 

Tue sudden death of the architect 
who had been employed by Kiernan- 
der (M. Martin Boutanl de Mevell, 
a Dane), proved to be, for a short 
time, a much more formidable obstacle 
to the progress of the mission church, 
than tne letters excomniunicatory of 
the gentlemen at Goa. This loss, 
however, was so far compensated by 
the perseverance and unremitting dili- 
gence of the Missionary himself, that 
the edifice, which but for De Mevcll’s 
death would have been completed early 
in the year 1770, was finished and 
consecrated on the 23d of December in 
that year. 

Bethtephillah, the house of 
prayer, was the name given to it by 


its founder. It is stated to have cost 
him above 60,000 Sicca rupees, (or 
about 8000/. sterling), of which sum 
only 1,818 rupees, (or less than 250/. 
sterling) had been presented in bene- 
factions. “ Thus,” says the author of 
Asiaticus, to whom I am indebted 
for many facts in this narrative, 
“ after a lapse of fourteen years, Cal- 
cutta once more beheld an English 
church, completed at the cxpence of 
a stranger 1” The same author states, 
that it was constructed of the best ma- 
terials, the Missionary desiring to 
make it as durable as possible; that it 
was not in any respect indebted for its 
existence to the funds of a Captain 
Griffin , of which not one cash was ever 
realized t and that, beautiful as it is as 
a piece of architecture, of which your 
readers will judge from the annexed 
engraving, ( see Plate 1.) it fallB, in 
that respect, far short of the old 
church of St. John, which was de- 
stroyed by the larlariuns in 175(5. 

Mr. Kiernander lost his second wife 
in June 1773. She bequeathed her 
jewels for the benefitof Bethtephilluh ; 
and with the amount produced by their 
sale, he founded a mission school, 
upon his own ground, behind the 
church, capable of holding 250 chil- 
dren. It was founded on the 7th of 
July 1773, and completed on the 14th 
of March 1774. 

In the year 1778, he began to ho 
sensible of the infirmities of age, parti- 
cularly of a rapid decay in his sight, 
which induced him in 1782 to submit 
to the painful operation of couching. 
This was performed with such siiccesa, 
that, in the latter part of that year, he 
wrote to the Society in England, to 
congratulate them upon his being able 
to see the prosperity of the mission. 

In 1783, I^acly Coote was among the 
communicants at the mission church. 
In the same year, the funds of the mis- 
sion appear to have stood in need of 
assistance. The Rev. Westrow Ilulse, 
chaplain to Sir Eyre Coote, 011 his re- 
turn to Europe, made a contribution 
to them of 500 Sicca rupees. Mr. 
Kiernander himself gave 1000 rupees, 
and his son Robert William Kiernan- 
der gave 3000 rupees; the yearly inte- 
rest of which sums was to be applied 
to the support of the mission. I 11 this 
year aho Mr. Diemar, who had been 
sent out by the Society as a coadjutor 
with Kiernander, in 1772* and for 
whom an annual charge was from that 
time made in the Society’s accounts of 

50/., 
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60/., appears to have relinquished his 
-appointment and returned to Europe. 
Respecting the cause of Mr. Diemar's 
return, I have obtained no information. 

We are now arrived at a period in 
the history of this venerable and zealous 
Missionary and of his Mission church, 
when we are called upon to contem- 
plate them under the cloud of calamity 
and reverse of fortune, for which the 
authorities I have been enabled to 
consult, assign no satisfactory, or at 
least no sufficiently specific cause. 
An imputation of unnecessary pagean- 
try and expense in the days of prospe- 
rity, has certainly been laid against 
Kiernander: and which is alleged to 
have had its origin in bis second mar- 
riage. It is said that “ he displayed a 
Swedish vanity, which created him 
many enemies, by driving in a carriage 
and four ;** but it has no where been 
stated, under what conditions he re- 
cei\cd the hand and large fortune of 
his second wife, the widow of a wealthy 
European, who had probably main- 
tained her in that style. With much 
more case, I presume, may it be shown 
that Kicmander’s mission never enjoy- 
ed adequate support from home ; — that 
his total allowance from the Society in 
England, up to the day on which he 
ceased to be considered efficient, was 
an annual stipend of 60/. with a small 
supply of hooks and stationery ; — that 
he therefore must have devoted his 
own resources, consisting of the pri- 
vate fortunes of his family, to the erec- 
tion and suppoitof his Mission church 
and school, and in point of fact did 
so; — and that pursuing these objects, 
with perhaps a blamable disregard to 
worldly providence, he in this manner 
gathered over his head those clouds of 
adversity, which burst upon him in 
1787, when, as he pathetically de- 
scribes his case, “ after 47 years of 
service in the Mission, only three 
>ears less than half a century, I was 
hyoid age, fatigue, and other rexa lions, 
quite exhausted, and under the neces- 
sity of leaving my pnst. ,, 

There is, indeed, little room to doubt 
that the painful incident in the life 
of Kiernander, which is now about 
to be mentioned, was the fruit of an ar- 
dent, zealous, and benevolent disposi- 
tion, joined with comparatively limited 
pecuniary resources. It will be easily 
imagined, that the intercourse of a 
young man of cultivated inind, thrown 
by thte Appointment of his su|K*riors 
in Eutope, into the centre of an Anglo- 


Asiatic population, would be desired 
and courted by persons of rank and 
consideration in that circle : and that 
the efforts which a person so situated 
might almost innocently make to pre- 
serve an appearance suited to the so- 
ciety in which he moved, would be 
productive of pecuniary inconvenience. 
Such does appear to have been the case 
in his instance. The person of Kier- 
nander, as well as his office, were held 
in estimation by gentlemen of the first 
lank in Calcutta. In proof of this, it 
is only necessary to stale, that very 
shortly after his arrival, viz. on the 4tn 
Nov. 1768, Colonel Robert Clive, and 
Mr. William Watts, both members of 
the government, with their ladies, 
consented to stand sponsors at the bap- 
tism of his son. After such a proof of 
personal respect from persons so ele- 
vated in station, it must have been dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for Kiernan- 
der to avoid society unsuited in some 
respects to his office, and certainly not 
consonant with his pecuniary means ; 
and this, it is presumed, will account 
for the only circumstance in his his- 
tory which docs not reflect lustre on 
his name. 

But of whatever description, and from 
whatever cause arising, might be the 
pecuniary derangement which led to 
the catastrophe, and whatever might 
have been the circumstances which 
deprived Kiernandt r of the means of 
amicable arrangement with his cre- 
ditors, it is a fact which admits of no 
doubt, that for debts due from him, 
the seal of the Sheriff’ of Calcutta was 
affixed to the gates of Beth tephi llah, as 
a part of his personal estate. The 
public worship was of course disconti- 
nued, and the building stood in danger 
of immediate desecration, by being 
converted into an auction room. From 
this fate Mr. Grant stepped forward to 
redeem it, and restored it to religion. 
He paid for it, as was stated in the me- 
moir of him 10,000 rupees, the sum at 
which it had been appraised ; and 
placed it in trust for religious and cha- 
ritable purposes for ever. 

In consequence of this change in 
the property, and the retirement of 
Kiernander from the active duties of 
the mission, the Society in England 
appear to have withdrawn from him 
tneir very limited pecuniary support; 
leaving him to depend on charity, and 
the church to depend wholly on the 
gratuitous and benevolent aid of the 
Re\. David Brown, the Company’s 
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senior Chaplain, and the liberality of 
that gentleman and the other Trustees. 
Mr. Chambers in particular, who re- 
mained in India after Mr. Grant had re- 
turned to England, together with Mr. 
Brown, made great efforts to reintegrate 
it. They commenced, and in about four 
years completed, an enlargement of the 
building eastward, by the addition of a 
chancel, separated from the church by 
eight Corinthian. pillars ; and the 
church was at the same time furnished 
with new pews, desks, a pulpit, organ- 
loft, and two lustres; together with a 
new communion-table and railing. 
The Trustees also erected new offices 
In the house, and in other respects very 
much improved the property, at an ad- 
ditional expense of 10,000 rupees. On 
the 2()ih of December, 1793 , Mr. 
Kiernander was invited to open the 
new chancel, in which he administer- 
ed the sacrament. He expressed him- 
self extremely happy at seeing the 
edifice so much improved, and the 
worship so well attended. The cir- 
cumstance of his attendance was com- 
municated to the Society by Mr. 
Brown, who observed in his letter, 
“ l cannot but lament his destitution 
in the 84 lli year of his age;” in conse- 
quence of which the sum of forty 
pounds was transmitted to Mr. Brown, 
as a present from the Society to Kier- 
nander : but it does not appear that he 
ever received any further pecuniary aid 
from that quarter. 

Here it is impossible not to pause 
and to rcllect upon all the circum- 
stances which have, been above de- 
tailed. We observe a Missionary de- 
voting himself to his mission, and 
establishing it by the sacrifice of his 
own acquired fortune, and erecting, 
at his own expense, a place of worship 
which did honour to the Settlement 
where it stood ; — we observe the case of 
such a person, when in the 84th year 
of his age, and after nearly half a cen- 
tury spent in the active duties of his 
mission, brought as a case of destitu- 
tion before the opulent chartered So- 
ciety, which had first sent him from 
his native into foreign climes; and we 
see such a case then coldly disposed of 
by a largess of not more than forty 
pounds;— \t is impossible, on review- 
ing such facts, not to express extreme 
regret that the administrators of the 
funds of that Society were not, at such 
a moment, influenced by more liberal 
.feelings mid a sounder policy. 

But, whatever might be the treat- 


ment he received from those into 
whose hands he had early in life en- 
trusted his destinies, he appears to 
have felt little disposition towards a 
premature cessation of active service. 
Accordingly, after his misfortunes in 
Calcutta, he retired to Hoogley, and 
offered his services to the Dutch at 
Chinsurah, which being accepted, he 
was appointed chaplain to that set- 
tlement by the Hon. M. Titsing. His 
duties as a chaplain were far less la- 
borious than those of a missionary, 
for which his great age had rendered 
him unfit; but he was still destined 
to drink of the cup of adversity ; for 
whilst filling this station, on the 27th 
of July, 179{>> war was declared by the 
English against the Dutch republic ; 
the Dutch settlement of Chinsurah 
was, in consenuence captured, and the 
aged Kiernander became a Dutch pri- 
soner of war, in which character, he 
received from the English govern- 
ment the pittance of 50 rupees per 
month, for a subsistence. The English 
commissioner, R.C. Birch, esq. com- 
passionating his age, and sympathizing 
with his misfortunes, permitted him 
to go to Calcutta, to reside with his 
daughter-in-law, and six grand child- 
ren. Here he continued till the year 
1799 , * n which year, upon the 10th 
of April, rising from his chair too 
suddenly, he fell and broke his thigh 
bone; and, on the 10th of the fol- 
lowing month, he was released from 
the presenL world, and admitted to his 
eternal rest, at the advanced age of 
88 years, and after a residence in In- 
dia of fi() years, of which 47 were 
spent in active labours as a Christian 
missionary. 

His remains were deposited in the 
same grave with those of his second 
wife, in the burial ground connected 
with his church; in the vestry-rooin 
of which there is stated to be a good 
likeness of him, painted by Caleb Gar- 
brand. 

Kiernander, in his expiring moments, 
manifested the greatesl solicitude re- 
specting the objects of his mission. 
On the 2()th of March, l/<)8, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Rev. William 
Toby Ringletuuhe, who had proceeded 
to Calcutta in the service of the mis- 
sion ; in which he expressed his grati- 
tude to God for the many instances of 
his favour which he had experienced ; 
suggested the best advice and the most 
influential motives to his successor; 
and particularly pointed him to those 
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parts of sacred Scripture, which warrant 
and encourage the expectation, that 
Christianity shall effect the san*e 
change^, in counties which are now 
the scenes of gross superstition and 
idolatrous worship, which it clid effect, 
some centuries since, in this and other 
European countries, which were then 
' in similar circumstances. 

With a short extract from this letter, 
characteristic of the ardent spiiit of 
the writer, even on the verge of the 
grave, I will conclude the present 
article ; which has already, I fear, ex- 
ceeded reasonable limits. 

< f And surely, if ever the light of the 
Gospel of Jesus, the Redeemer trad Saviour 
of mankind, shall come to the natives of this 
country, it must come from England ; for 
there is no other nation in ail the world, as 
the state of the world now is, that has the 
means or the opportunity for such an un- 
dertaking: but for this excellent purpose, 
it seems the Lord has chosen England, and 
has therefore blessed them with wonderful 
and rapid increase of possessions in this 
country ; which half a century ago was not 
•ay more than hardly a little territory or 
•mall tract of land, of about fom or five 
square English miles, at etch settlement of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; nor had 
they at that time, when I arrived in this 
country, any thoughts of making conquests, 
which was in the year 1740. But Divine 
Providence alone has directed circumstances, 
and led them on to success, and has now 
enlarged their possessions to a most valuable 
empire ; nor doth this enlargement yet seem 
to stop in its extension. And whvn at the 
•ame time, we consider the removal of an 
emulating nation (France), who has been 
and yet is in opposition to the main design 
of propagating Christian knowledge ; are 
these not instances, that may open our eyes 
to sec a wonderful and gracious Divine Pro- 
vidence ; and that from the whole we may 
•draw an equal conclusion with that of David, 
«n Psalm 105, v. 44, 45, that the Lord 
hath given them the lands of the heathen, 
and caused them to inherit the labour of the 
people, for this purpose and to this end, 
that they might observe His statutes and 
keep His laws — not only themselves, but 
that it was also their duty to bring the 
natives of the land to the knowledge of the 
Lord, and to the same duty of observing 
the Divine statutes and keeping the Divine 
laws. No notiou has as yet given greater 
proofs of their readiness to do this, than 
•qrliat a part of the English nation has 
already done. And 1 have not the least 
doubt, but that all who have opened eyes 
to see how much Divine Providence is yet 
acting in favour of England, particularly at 
this present period, and in ell parts of the 


world, will confess that the above conclusion 
is .justly drawn, and ought with a willing 
mind and united endeavour to be executed. 

“ And what great wonder would it be, to 
see perhaps sooner thun we expect, that the 
whole English nation unites in a general 
society for propagating Christian knowledge 
to the nations in the East Indies? And 
then how could the Lord otherwise than 
greatly bless such good endeavour, united 
in the true spirit of charity? This great 
work, so much desired, would then, by the 
Lord's mercy and blessing, most gloriously 
be effected , and would also give the firmest 
stability to the English possessions. Yes, 

I verily believe, there will be few individuals 
in England, who would exclude themselves 
from reaching out a helping hand towards 
the forwarding of such a nappy work.’* 

It may be worthy of remark as a 
coincidence, that about the time when 
Kiemander penned the letter from 
which the above extract is given, great 
exertions were making in England to 
favour and promote Missionary enter- 
prizes. T. Fisher. 

— — 

Mr. Urban, Feb. 2. 

T HE great increase in the popula- 
tion of England is become the 
subject of continual recurrence and 
various observation, and some writers, 
given probably more to philosophical 
speculation than to sound wisdom, 
either political or religious, have ven- 
tured to complain of its extent, and to 
frustrate its continuance, by methods 
neither consistent with our dependent 
nature, nor with the commands and 
provisions of Divine Providence. 

In the infancy of human society, 
the same mighty fiat which had called 
into being man, with the rest of living 
creatures, pronounced upon him the 
blessing, Gen. i. 28, “ be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it*” — most assuredly not limit- 
ing the command to the approaching 
race, but extending it to all posterity ; 
and this principle was afterwards re- 
cognised to Abraham as the splendid 
reward of his faithful obedience, that 
“ his seed should be multiplied as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand upon 
the sea-shore,” and that they should 
possess the gate of his enemies. Gen. 
xxii. 17 . 

A similar blessing was afterwards 
pronounced upon Jacob, through the 
means of his father Isaac, Gen. xxviii. 
3, that his posterity might become a 
multitude, and inherit the land; and 

in 
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in Jacob’s subsequent' and solemn ad- 
dress , when he Was afraid of the in- 
vasion by his brother Esau, this bless- 
ing is further recognised by him as a 
measure on which he had been led 
to rely. Gen. xxxii. 12. 

1 have stated these passages to shew 
that the promise of a large population 
in their posterity, was received with 
reverence, as the greatest of all earthly 
blessings; that it gave honour to the 
root, and protection to the branches 
against their enemies, and was the so- 
lid and physical means of their faturc 
establishment as a great and power- 
ful nation. In all subsequent times 
down to the present in which we live, 
a nation is great or insignificant, is 
either enabled to conquer or obliged 
to submit, according as its population 
is numerous or limited. 

All the vicissitudes of empires have 
been effected by the enlarged power 
and iiumbers of the conquerors ; the 
valour and strength of the hosts of 
Israel, arose from their excessive po- 
pulation, which enabled them to bring 
into the field an overwhelming power, 
beyond those of their enemies : — the 
four great empires of Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, successively sub- 
dued, and in their turn successively 
yielded, to the prevailing numbers 
which opposed them ; and neither 
Israel, nor, may it be subjoined, any 
of these subsequent kingdoms would 
ever have yielded to the arms of their 
invaders, had not their own forgetful- 
ness of the high hand that first led 
them forth and united their bands, 
broken down their barriers, and yielded 
up their strong-holds to be ploughed 
over by triumphant invaders 1 

Here then let England beware how 
she complains of her numerous popu- 
lation, and how she adopts cither se- 
cret or open measures to reduce it! 
Let us remember the warning voice 
of Plutarch, the sage philosopher of 
Greece — “ the Oracles have ceased, 
because the places where they spoke 
are destroyed : at present we can 
scarcely find in Greece three thou- 
send men fit to bear arms.”— “The 
Roman soldiers encamped in the 
houses, which the people of Epirus 
had abandoned.” (Strabo, Lib. vii. 

496 ) 

It is of no moment in this reason- 
ing, whether the depopulation of a 
kingdom arises from war or from lux- 
ury, or from emigration, or from pes- 


tilence 1 1 desire to maintain, that po- 
pulation is its vigour, its protection, 
and its defence. 

Much of the loss of the Romani 
arose from their continual warfare 
in all parts to which they sent out 
their forces ; in their most violent at- 
tempts, says Montesquieu (B. 23, c. 
20), “ they wore out like a weapon 
kept constantly in use/' 

Here too we have another warning 
that our increase of population is a 
blessing, not so much given to us to 
lay waste defenceless cities, and to 
take possession of foreign states, for 
there we should become a national 
curse ; but, on the contrary, to render 
social life the more endearing, to 
stretch every talent to its extremity 
of knowledge and skill, to carry our 
numerous discoveries, our commerce, 
our laws, our religion, our benevolent 
spirit, to the most distant parts of the 
globe, and to make our civilization 
the intimate associate of the most be- 
nighted and uncivilised of mankind. 
Here are occupations for all, and for 
more than all our utmost population : 
our navigation, commerce, arts, and 
manufactures ; agriculture, and all our 
luminous discoveries in chemistry and 
mineralogy ; our enlightened theolo- 
gical researches ; our architecture ; the 
elements and inexhaustible causes of 
improvement in pathology and sur- 
gery ; nur administration of the laws « 
and the conduct of our national go- 
vernment, under what may justly De 
termed the best formed monarchy in 
the rational world ; all afford through- 
out their respective ramifications am- 
ple developcments for the engagement 
of our population, were it far more 
extensive than it is. 

We have no right to confine any of 
these pursuits to ourselves ; for the ta- 
lents of the human inind are given for 
the improvement of all the rational 
world. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom 
the science of astronomy was re- 
vealed, and Herschell, to whom that 
revelation was graciously extended, 
were not so enlightened for the benefit 
of this small island alone, but for the 
whole ^ universe. So in every great 
event in which we are engaged, and 
which we may be made the principal 
means, we are but national instru- 
ments in the ordination of “ hirn ivho 
alone bringeth mighty things to pass.” 

Rome, our great prototype, presents 
us with a powerful example ; her ci- 
vil 
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Vil discords and corruptions weakened 
her more than her wan; they left her 
but few citizens, and the greatest part 
of them unmarried : to remedy this 
evil, Caesar and Augustus gave re- 
wards to those who had many children ; 
the Papian laws increased those re- 
wards, and added penalties upon the 
unmarried ; but these measures were 
adopted too late to produce any effec- 
tual remedy. 

Augustus, in bis memorable speech 
to the married and the unmarried, whom 
he had placed on either side of him, 
said, “ while sickness and war snatch 
away so many citizens, what must be- 
come of the city if marriages are no 
longer contracted ! The city does not 
consist of houses, of porticoes, of pub- 
lic places; men alone constitute a city. 
You do not see men like those men- 
tioned in fable, arising out of the earth 
to take care of your affairs,*’ &c. &c. 
(Dio. lib. 56.) 

The married men who had most 
children were always preferred, whe- 
ther in the pursuit, or in the exercise 
of honours. (Tac. lib. 2.) The Con- 
sul who had the most numerous off- 
spring was the first who received the 
fasces (Aul. Gel. 2. 15), and he had 
his choice in the provinces (Tac. lib. 
15). The Senator who had most child- 
ren had his name enrolled first in the 
list of senators, and had the privilege 
of delivering his opinion first in that 
assembly, &x\ &c. 

Thus, while the multiplication of 
their species was the first object of 
their political care, their number was 
increased or diminished according to 
the order of Providence. (Sozorn. 27.) 

Assuiedly there is no cause for alarm 
to the Malthitcs that our population 
has increased greatly since the last ge- 
neral census ; for if we have come to 
14£ millions, we have not been unac- 
companied with the standing causes 
of dissolution ; if our ranks arc not 
now thinned by splendid victories, 
such as would have sudued Pyrrhus, 
we have suffered by disease and evil 
accidents, and large emigration ; one- 
fourth part of our burials in London 
are of infants under two years of age ; 
and those who live only to 70 years, 
are not a 20th part of the whole num- 
ber of deaths. New diseases, of which 
the ancients were unacquainted, have 
arisen and been propagated amongst 
us, and serve at every epidemic to ra- 
vage ihc interior of every dwelling. 
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The Small-pox alone affords an evidence 
of this in our own recollection, before 
the discovery of Vaccination was per- 
fected. Fever in its various degrees, and 
the other prominent articles in the last 
year’s Bills of Mortality, afford suffi- 
cient ground for consolation to the 
abovemen tioned statistic philosophers, 
that there is little danger of the soil on 
which we all stand being overstocked : 
on the contrary, by the best computa- 
tions which the subject will admit of, 
there are not now the fiftieth part of 
mankind on the face of the earth 
which existed in the time of Julius 
Caesar. (Esprit dcs Lois, 1. 23. c. 17 
— IQ. Hume on Pop. 158.) 

Besides, if our present population 
is to be lamented, all the measures of 
past ages until now to obtain it, must 
be condemned. Herodian says (lib. 

3. c. 47), that all Britain was marshy 
even in the time of Severus, after the 
Romans had been fully settled here 
above an whole century. But, for the 
preservation, as well as comfort of life, 
the people have drained marshes, tilled 
the soil, planted gardens, raised ter- 
races, walks, dams, and sewers, at 
enormous expenses. Ague and fever 
were once suffered to gain ground over 
every natural anxiety, and the poor 
who had no means 01 alleviating them- 
selves from such severe visitations, died 
victims to their ignorance of treat- 
ment; but since the days of public im- 
rovciricnt, the science of medicine is 
ecome general, the practice of it is 
improved, and almost perfected 5 and 
hospitals have been erected in every 
district for the recovery of the poor: — 
these, and the modern practice of the 
Humane Society, for the recovery 
of the ^drowned and of suspended 
animation ; the efforts to save life 
in the numerous charitable institu- 
tions of the kingdom ; and the resto- 
ration of infants, apparently still-born, 
at the London Lying-in Hospital, — arc 
all works, which, if our population is 
a grievance, must henceforth be' con- 
demned ! But I trust wc shall never 
see a day so ungen ial to the essence 
of social life, so selfish in its origin, so 
impolitic in regard to its national be- 
nefits, and, finally, so ungrateful to the 
Creator and “giver of every perfect 
gift,” as that, in which these works, 
and this object and effect of them, 
shall be either frustrated or condemn- 
ed. I will not even allow them to be 
lamented ; for their purposes .arc the 
ministers 
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anmisteis&o the beat parts of our na- 
ture: “the city does not,*’ said Au- 
gustus, “consist of buildings and por- 
ticoes.’* What would become of wen 
if they were so few as the dactrine in 
question would reduce them to f iso 
longer social life, aod bkasifigs of. hu- 
manity, would ensue, hut a bowling 
wilderness would at last dose the 
scene ! Woukl any/parent.in the midst 
of his numerous duspring, exchange 
the place on which any one of them 
fills up the circle, for the blank which 
his absence could produce? would he 
yield the heavenly spprk of parental 
love, which filled his bosom at their 
birth, for (lie cold calculation of what 
their numbers require for subsistence? 
If he were rich he Tejoiccd in the 
hounteoits gift from 'Providence ; aud 
if he were poor, he trusted in that 
superintending wisdom which con- 
stantly supplies by industry the wants 
of all whom lie sends upon the earth 1 
“ Poverty, ** says Ad. Smith, “ though 
it no doubt discourages, does not al- 
ways prevent marriages ; it seems even 
to be favourable to generation ; barren- 
ness is very rare among those of infe- 
rior station. It is also said to be un- 
favourable to the rearing of children : 
the tender plant is produced, but in a 
cold soil, and so severe a cii mate, it soon 
withers and dies.” (Smith, W. Na. 
1. 120.) 1 have had much occasion 

for many years past to see the contrary 
of this position, and any one may 
prove it by an hour’s resort to the cot- 
tages round London, and to the courts 
and allies in the central parts of tluB 
metropolis. The workmen, and la- 
bourers to workmen, in the various 
handicrafts which employ them, (ex- 
cept in those that are dangerous to life, 
or by their excess of exertion produce 
ruptures,) are as long lived, and if they 
live moderately, are as capable of the 
conjugal affections, as any of their su- 
periors of fortune; they never suffer 
half so muoh from labour and spare 
diet, as they do from want of employ- 
ment, and from the irregularities of 
dram-drinking, and of an ale-house life. 

The greater portion of physical 
strength and vigour of constitution, 
which is given to those of the labour- 
ing c|asi of society, is most bette* 
ficenlly bestowed tu enable them to eft* 
dure mure, and to carry ofi to better ef- 
fect, the necessary purposes of sOeifltftfe ; 
were they sophisticated by the hafei- 
Oswt. Mag. February, 18*4. 
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tual indulgences of the o potent end 
higher stations, this nation would in 
one year be reduced to an easy prey ; 
their increased vigour reduces their 
wants, and supplies, in a very consi- 
derable degree, the deficiency of for- 
tune. 

If there be any truth in these re- 
flections, it will be, easy -to judge of 
the magnitude of the crime by which 
sinister methods hove been adopted to 
insult the goodness of God, by frus- 
trating the physical effect of cohabi- 
tation, by abortions, by causing or 
endeavouring to produce miscarriages, 
by providing for infants at their Irtrth, 
by deserting and exposing young child- 
ren, and by infanticide, in its various 
branches j all these must assuredly be 
esteemed as murder, and forfeit the 
promise of eternal life! A.H. 


Mr. Urban-, 


Cast on, near WHttan, 
Norfolk , Feb. 10. 

{ FORWARD you the following 
account of the Hospital of fit. Ni- 
cholas, with the accompanying view 
(see Plate II.) from Mr. Clarkson’s 
History of Richmond, co. York. 

Every lover of Topography must re- 
gret that the County of Richmond has 
remained so long without a historian. 
I know of no history of that part ex- 
cept the one published by the late l>r. 
Whitaker, which, I understand, is far 
from being either correct or replete 
with information. 

The very able manner in which Mr. 
Clarkson has described the Capital of 
Richmondshire, leads me to hone that 
he will one day undertake the history 
of the County. The field is ample, 
the materials are abundant; and the 
two qualifications indispensable to a 
true topographer, perse terance and 
enthusiasm, are possessed in a high 
degree by that getttleman. 

YoUTS, &C. RlCHMONfUENflS. 


Hospititjm, or Hospital of St. 
Nicholas. 

Where pilgrims oft, and strangers from afar. 
Received that fere, and consolation sweet 
Which frequent toils require. Confession 
made. 

And w ea ry l im b s refresh'd, they onward went 
Along the tugged paths to distant lands. 

In- the Pipe Roll* of the 18lh of 
Henry II. (1172) is an account of ten 

* Tanner’s Notitia MonaifiCa. 

shillings. 
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shillings, the value of five seams of 
bread corn ( summit frumenti ), given 
by Ralph ide Glanville to the sick in 
the Hospital of Richmond, which is 
supposed to be that near this town. 
Tne first founder of it is unknown, but 
as it was in the patronage of the Kina, 
as parcel of the Honour of Richmond, 
it may very justly be ascribed to the 
piety of some of tne first Earls. 

Henry IV. in 13Q9, granted the pa- 
tronage of the Hospital to Ralph Earl 
of Westmorland. At his decease in 
1446, it was given by Heniy VI. to 
his uncle John, Duke of Bedford *. 

The Hospital being very much de- 
cayed in tne buildings, and the re- 
venues so greatly diminished as to be 
able to maintain only one Chaplain 
for performing all the various duties 
belonging to it, Henry VI. granted it 
in 1448, 26th of his reign, to William 
Ayscough, one of the Justices of the 
Bench'f, formerly Master of it, who 
repaired, or rather re-edified and en- 
dowed it as a second founder. Also in 
the augmentation of Divine worship, 
he founded a certain chantry in the 
Chapel of the Hospital, and dedicated 
it to St. Nicholas tne Confessor, to be 
served by one perpetual Chaplain, 
therein to celebrate mass every day for 
ever}. By the same grant the King 
gave to him the perpetual advovvsnn 
and patronage of the Hospital. Ni- 
cholas Kirby also, 7th Edvv. III. gave 
an additional pension of three pounds 
to the same Chaplain, who was bound 
to say mass daily in the Chapel of St. 
Edmund, the Kiug, in Richmond, as 
well as that of St. Nicholas §. 
b In this condition the Hospital con- 
tinued till the dissolution, and had re- 
venues arising from the gardens, 
orchards, and arable land in their own 
possession, to the value of eight pounds 
a year, besides divers tenements in the 
Bailiwick ofSkeeby of the value of 2()s. ; 
of Jolbye 13r.4</. ; ofNewsham \3sAd.\ 
ofHudswell 10*.; in Richmond 52s. 8d.; 
in Catterick, Constable Burton, and 
Hamby 2s. Sd.i which all together 
Amounted to 13/. 1 2s. a year; yet hav- 
ing to pay a pension of ] 2s. a year, the 
price at that time of twelve bushels of 


# Rot. Claus. 4 Henry VI. m. 1 1 . 

+ Pat. 26* Hen. VI. p. 2. m. 28. Dugd. 
Mon. vol. II. p. 479. 

X Mon. Ang. II. 479. 

$ Pat. p. 2. 7 Ed. III. Pat. 20 Ric. II. 
p. 2. Pat. 21 Ric. II. p. 2. 


corn, 1 6 the Anchoress at Richmond, 
a gift froth John Earl of Richmond ; and 
a pension of 31. a year to the Chaplain 
who celebrated mass daily in theCnapel 
of St. Nicholas and St. Edmund the 
King, in Richmond ; the rental was 
reduced to ten pounds only*, when 
clear of all deductions. It early shared 
the fate of all the religious houses of 
small value, and was surrendered on 
the 26th Hen. VIII. by Richard Bald- 
win, the then master. 

In July 1553, the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Mary, at the restora- 
tion of the religious houses, William 
Berye, LL.D. was instituted to this 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, on the pre- 
sentation of the Crown. 

The second founder was buried with 
his wife, Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of John Callhrop, Esq. whom 
he survived many years, in the North 
aile of Bcdalc Church, under an ala- 
baster monument, whereon is still re- 
maining this inscription in black letter: 

“ Hie jacct Gulielmus Ayscougli 1*, Miles, 
unus Justiciariorum Domini Regis de Banco, 
qui obiit anno Domini MCCCCLVI. cujus 
anima per misericordiam Domini in pace re- 
quiescat. Hie jacet Elizahcthu, quae fuit 
uxor Gulielmi Ayscough, Militis, unius Jus- 
ticiarioruin Domini Regis de Banco, qux* 
obiit anno Domini MCCCC. cujus aniime 
propicictur Deus. Amen. 

Sis testis, Christc, quod non jacet hie lapis istc. 
Cot pus ut ornctur, sed spintus ut memoretur.'’ 

The loom which tradition and mo- 
dern appearance points out as the site 
of the Chapel, seems to have been 
built by some of the grantees soon 
after the dissolution ; in all probability 
by the Wrays, who for many years 
had been tenants, if not proprietors, of 
this property before it came into the 
possession of the Nortons. The porch 
and entrance into it from the Hospital, 
on the South side, are very perfect* 
Over tlie former is a small room with 
a fire-place and two narrow windows, 
one ot which looked into the Chapel, 
the other into the cemetery. This re- 
ligious edifice is now made use of as a 
stable, having been covered over and 
converted to that purpose not many 

* In the Archbishop's certificate it is 
called the Hospital of St. Nicholas, within 
the parish church of Richmond, and is 
there valued at 10/. 18s. — Steevens’s Sup- 
plement, vol. i. p. 65. 

t See pedigree of the Ayscoughs, in 
History of Richmond, 4to ed. pp. 252, 253. 

years 
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years ago. Through the fine East 
window, is now made a passage into 
the hay-loft, up some rude steps on 
the outside. 

There are not many remains of the 
ancient Hospital. The house, with 
its appurtenances, was granted out by 
the Crown, and on its site was soon 
after erected a modern mansion. In 
all probability, some parts of the an- 
cient edifice were incorporated in the 
new structure ; but they are so very 
trifling, and so modernized, that they 
almost escape notice. The house, as 
it now stands, with its two wings and 
large square windows, divided by stone 
rniillions, may he considered as almost 
the only specimen in this neighbour- 
hood of a hall- house built in the 
latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
or the beginning of that of James, 
when the Grecian was supplanting the 
Gothic architecture, in tnc residences 
of the middling gentry of that day. 

The corridor in front, between the 
two wings, is still very perfect ; along 
the top of which is a gallery with an 
ornamental parapet of open stone fret- 
work, of singularly delicate workman- 
ship, supported by pillars of the Gre- 
cian order. It is divided into five 
compartments, each having a large 
quatrcfoil in the centre, with lozenges 
and other tracery. Six urns were 
placed upon the summit of the parapet, 
one upon each of the pilasters which 
divide the compartments ; three of 
them only remaining. 

The *old bell is still in the place. 
Upon it are engraven, in raised cha- 
racters, a cross patefc and- Deo canta, 
in Church text letters. The whole 
inscription is reversed, and the letter t 
in the second word is omitted. 

In the inside is remaining part of 
the old oaken wainscot, divided into 
compartments, very curiously carved 
and ornamented, with a profusion of 
ancient sculpture, exhibiting roses, 
hunches of grapes, and a variety of 
foliage. After the marriage of Henry 
VII. with Elizabeth daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. it became fashionable for the 
gentry to decorate their houses with 
red and white roses, as an expression 
of loyalty; so that this wainscot, from 
the roses and other remains of sculp- 
ture characteristic of the times, cannot 
be of a later date than the time of 
Henry VIII. 

The handsome stucco, cornices, and 
ceiling, wrought into compartments. 


are richly adorned with roses and 
fleurs-de-lis in the various angles of 
the mouldings, mixed with other em- 
bossed work, now very much muti- 
lated. 

The gateway is in tolerable repair ; 
the ancient flight of steps leading to it 
from the' road, of easy ascent, was 
taken away about the year 1708, and 
used for the coping of the garden-wall 
in front of the Hospital. 

From the remains of this old Hospi- 
tal having always been inhabited and 
fitted up as a farm-house, the edifice 
has been preserved from ruin. 

In the year 1813 a piece of board 
wks found over the North window of 
the large apartment above the hall, on 
which wa9 engraven an inscription in 
Roman capitals. The letters were 
filled up with some black substance 
like soot, mixed with oil, and coloured 
over with red paint, to hide them. 
On scraping it off, the following 
words appeared very distinct: 

GLORIA DEO TRIBVENDA NON 
NOBIS, 

PUS OMNIA CEDVNT IN BONVM. 

About the year 1788, as the then 
tenant was digging among some old 
rubbish in the cemetery behind the 
Chapel, he found a coffin hollowed 
out of solid stone, six feet long, by one 
foot nine inches ill breadth at the 
shoulders, and eleven inches deep; 
the interior dimensions, containing a 
body so very perfect as to be given to a 
surgeon for a skeleton. The coffin is 
now used by the present tenant as a 
pig trough. Stone coffins hegan to he 
disused about the year 1460, so lliat 
this body must have lain, in all proba- 
bility, about 3()() years, taking it even 
at the time when these coffins were 
laid aside. 

From the dissolution of hospitals in 
the 26th Henry VIII. St. Nicholas 
continued in the hands of the Crown 
till the time of Elizabeth. This Queen, 
on the 22d of August, 1585, granted 
to Theophilus Adams of London, Esq. 
and Thomas Butler of Westminster, 
Gentleman, the 9ite of the Hospital, 
the Chapel of St. Nicholas, and all 
the possessions lately belonging to them. 

1619. The Chapel and Hospital of 
St. Nicholas, with the possessions be- 
longing to them, then or lately in the 
occupation of James Gosling, appear 
to have been granted by James I . by 
letters patent, in the seventcentii year 
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of his reign, to John Book and others, 
'and afterwards, in the 14th ytearotf the 
same reign, by them granted to Nicho- 
las Tempest of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Gent, and others. 

1630. June 3. Settlement of Tho- 
mas Wray, E9q. on his second wife 
Eleanor, sister of Augustine Belson of 
Leeds, Esq. of lands called St. Nicho- 
las near Richmond. 

1646. March 30. Indenture from 
Sir Nicholas Tempest of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Knt. to Thomas Norton 
the younger, of Thorpe Perrow, co. 
York, Gent, and others, of all that 
Chapel and Hospital of St. Nicholas 
lately dissolved, and all messuages, 
lands, tenements, meadows, feedings, 
pastures and hereditaments whatsoever, 
late in the tenure or occupation and 
possession of Sir William Wray, Knt. 
Thotnas Wray, esq. their tenants or 
undertenants to the said Chapel or 
Hospital, by any means belonging or 
appertaining, situate, lying, or being 
within the liberties of Richmond, or 
of the said Hospital. The estate in 
this indenture is thus described. £Bere 
follow the name and size of each field.] 
In all K)5 acres, now or lately in the 
possession of James Gosling. 

1652. Nov. 5. William Smith of 
Easby, Gent, sold to William Norton 
of St. Nicholas, all that close called 
Foxton close, lying between the Wes- 
tern Lease and the river Swale, within 
the territories of Easby, now the* East 
end of the Low Bank House lug, 
divided by a smalt run of water, issuing 
from a rock at the far end of the Clink 
Bank Wood. 

l66‘2. Sept. 10. General release from 
Manger Norton, Esq. to Thomas 
Wray, Esq. of all claims relative to 
the sale of St. Nicholas, some time 
the estate of the said Thomas Wray*. 

In the year 1685, Francis Black- 
burne, one of the Aldermen of Rich- 
mond, purchased of Christopher Nor- 
ton of St. Nicholas, Esq. all the above- 
mentioned premises, with the excep- 
tion of the pasture called White Field, 
and the two closes adjoining, given, it 
is said, bv Manger Norton to his 
grandson Thomas Yorke, at his chris- 
tening, in whose family it now remains. 

Francis Blackburne, the sen, on the 
5th of May, 1?05, purchased of Tho- 

* Norton’s release refers to Wray’s hav- 
ing' exonerated die estate from ail bonds, 
judgrieits, See. 
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ma» Nichols of Hartforth, ycotnair, all 
that parcel of ground adjoining, upon 
a close called the Clinker Bank, be- 
longing to the said Mr. Blackhume 
on the East, one other close belonging 
to the Rev. Matthew Hutchinson m 
the West, the Queen’s highway en 
the North, and upon seme waste 
ground colled Clarke Green on the 
South, containing about one acre ami 
a half. 

In the year 1813 the Rev. Francis 
Blackburne, great-grandson of the first 
purchaser of that name, sold to Lord 
Dundns of Aske, the sites of the Hos- 
pital and Chapel, with all the premises 
in his possession, belonging to the said 
Hospital of St. Nicholas. 

When these premises came into the 
possession of Lord Dundas, lie ordered 
them to be put into complete repair, 
due regard being paid to the propriety 
of the parts restored, and their confor- 
mity with the style of the old building. 
For this purpose he sent for an inge- 
nious architect (Bonomi) from Dur- 
ham, who took models of all the dif- 
ferent mouldings and embossed work 
of the ceiling ; so that wherever any of 
them had been destroyed by time, or 
wanted repairing, they might he sup- 
plied from casts, taken either from the 
original or similar parts. Before these 

C * ns were carried into execution, his 
rdship-f gave this property to his 
grandson, the Hon. Thomas Dundas. 
♦ 

Mr. Ur ha it, Feb . 6. 

I N a recent peregrination, I hap- 
pened to make a short stay at a 
very considerable and fashionable town. 
On account of the augmenting popu- 
lation, new Churches and Chapck vvera 
building, the prospective occupancy of 
which had occasioned a considerable 
perturbation among the inhabitants, 
it was stated that a right of presenta- 
tion to these new Churches had been 
purchased by a Society, acting under 
the immediate directions of a gentle- 
man of Cambridge, named Simeon, 
who nominated the respective Clergy- 
men. This gentleman is known to 
profess what are called Evangelical 
principles ; and the inhabitants are 
given to understand, that no orthodox 
Clergyman will be permitted to preach 
in the town. The consequence has 
been, that the Parish Churches of the 

f Themes, LodDkitdu, died June 14 , 

1 8 * 0 . 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring villages, where the duty that the superior ranks will become 
is done by preachers of the latter kind, Unitarian Dissenters, and the inferior, 
are crowded by the gentry ; many of Enthusiasts ; and thus pure Christia- 
whom have declared their intentions nity will be disregarded by the former, 
of declining Church altogether, or of ana profane learning by the latter: 
attending meetings of rational dissert- pro lono publico ? Query ? 
ters i it being impossible, under the 1 have studiously avoided any thing 
law, without the consent of the pa- like intemperate remark upon tne sub- 
iron and incumbent, for any minister ject. The dormant state of the two 
of the Church of England, to open a Houses of Convocation (by which alone 
Chapel, in order to gratify the ortho- such topicks can, 1 believe, be legally 
dox inhabitants. adjusted) promises, in my judgment. 

Without questioning the legality to be pregnant with great evils * fov it 
of purchasing and selling advowsons, is a fact, that in most dioceses the Bi- 
I have always understood, that a licence shops do not like licencing to Cures any 
of mortmain, or some other rccogni- other than Orthodox men ; while in 
tion of law, is necessary to enable a one ot two others, only Evangelicals 
Society to act as a corporate body, and are in favour. It is, however, still in 
acquire or retain property in the man- the power of the Clergy to petition 
ner described. I may be mistaken ; their respective Bishops as to tne style 
but I should like to know the fact, he- and manner of preaching fittest to be 
cause I am a decided friend to the adopted, and thus to repair the evil 
Church of England, and do not enter- occasioned by the desideratum of the 
tain a shadow of doubt, but that a Convocation instructions. I repeat, 
systematic exclusion of the orthodox that 1 avoid critical remark, from a 
mode of Church of England duty, will disinclination to irritate. ] merely 
occasion a very alarming and dangerous state a case, which turns on two 
secession of the educated and well-in- points ; namely, that an accession of 
formed classes of the community. low persons, who go to all places of 

One thing appears to me clear ; that worship indiscriminately, and are in- 
the orthodox members of the Church fluenced by enthusiasm, is but a trifling 
of England are in reason entitled to good compared with the retention of 
have a Church, where the duty is done adherents of worldly consequence and 
according to the principle of what has education, who judge from rcasou, and 
been justly (lenominatad, by Bishop who otherwise will secede, unless the 
Mailt and other members of the So- Lawsare altered so as to allow orthodox 
cicty for promoting Christian Know- Clcjgymen to open Chapels for the re- 
ledge, “ national Piety.’* Otherwise, caption of such adherents, 
the result may ultimately be this f viz. Yours, &c. C’auths. 
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Scats. Pepperharrow Park, Viscount Midleton, Lord Lieutenant. 


Abinrar Hall, James Scarlett, esq. barrister. 
Addington Place, near Croydon, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Addiscombe Cottage, Croydon, Alexander 
Adair, esq. 

Ash, Cottage near, W. Hammersley, esq, 
Ashley Park, Sir Henry Fletcher, bart. 
Ashtead Cottage, Charles Watshaon, esq. 
— — Park, Hon. Col. F. G. Howard, M.P . 
Asli burst Lodge, Andrew Strahan, esq. 
Bagshot Park, His R. H. the Dirts or 
Gloucester. 

Banstead, Edward Alfrey, esq. 

H. Howorth, esq. 

N. Winter, esq. 

— House, Miss Mottaiuu 


Barnes, W. Farmer, esq. 

Priory, S. Colthnrst Holland, esq* 

Barrows Hedges, — Quinton, esq. 

Harwell Court, Esher, J. Sykes, esq. 
Battersea Rise, late Rt. Hon. C. Grant, M. P. 
BechwortU Castle, in Dorking, Henry Pe- 
ters, esq. 

Beddington, J. H. Tritton, esq. 

Park, Mrs. Anne -Pas ton Gee. 

Bedford Hill, R. Bowadaile, esq. 

Biggin House, Upper Mitcham, Smith, 

es<p 

Birdhurst Lodge, Mrs. Davis. 

Boekham Grove, late Hon. Miss Dawney. 
Beckham, Little, Rev. G. P. B. Pollen. 
BotJeys, neat Chantey, J. L Briscoe, esq. 

Bf« 
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Box Hill, Mackley Browne, esq. 

Boyle Facto, Lord H. Fitzgerald. 

Braybefe House, John Wight, esq. 

Brixton Grove, R. Jackson, esq. 

Broadfield Lodge, W. Palmer, esq. 

■ ■ Place, J. C. Disney, esq. 
Brockwell Hall, J. Blades, esq. 

Brome in Betchwortli, Wm. Kenrick, esq. 
Brooks Place, at Cobham, Adm. Sir Gra- 
ham Moore. 

Broomfield House, Richard Deacon, esq. 

Buck] and, near Reigate, Beaumont, esq. 

Burford Lodge, Mrs. Baiclay. 

Burhill, Walton on Thames, Colonel Tynte. 
Burwood Cottage, Jeremiah Cloves, esq. 

- - House, Admiral Sir T. Williams. 

— ■ ■ - Park, Sir John Frederick, bart. 
Bury Hill, near Dorking, — Barclay, esq. 
Busbridge, late H. Hare Townshend, esq. 
Byfleet Lodge, R. Bowyer, esq. 

Park, Lang ton, esq. 

Byshe Court, Rhodes, esq. 

Camberwell, W. Curteirf, esq. 

W. Morgan, esq. 

Admiral Knight. 

— Grove Hill, C. Baldwin, esq. 

Cannon Hill, T. Sherwood, esq. 

Carshalton Lodge, John Ross, esq. 

■ ■ ■ House, W. Reynolds, esq. 

Cassiuo, Dulwich, C. Hammersley, esq. 
Charlwood House, William Middleton, esq. 

Place, James Woodbridge, esq. 

Chertsey, St. Anne’s Hill, Mrs. Fox. 
Church-Cobham, R. II. Gedge, e q. 

Clandon Park, Earl Onslow. 

Clapham, Dr. EHiotson. 

Clapliam Common, Sir Robt. Hen. Inglis. i 

■ ■ ■ ■— — Francis Luttrell, esq. $ 

— - — James Esdaile, esq. 

- ■ ■ ■ — ■ — James Brogden, esq. 

Mr. Alderman Scholey. 

Claiiemont Pamc, His R. H. tiie Piuncx 

or Saxe-Coburcj. 

Clarence Lodge, A. Belcher, esq. 

Cobham Court, D. Wetherell. esq. 

Park, H. Combe, esq. 

Chobhau Place, S. Thornton, esq. 

Cold Blow Cottage, Gen. Sir Edw. Haworth. 
CoombeHouse,nearKingston,E.of Liverpool . 
Cooper’s Hill, Lord Longford. 

Cosford House, near Godaiming, J. Haw- 
kins, esq. 

Croham Hurst, William Dyer, esq. 

Croydon, Thomas Bainbridge, esq. 

Deepden, at Dorking, Thomas Hope, esq. 
Dcnbies, near Dorking, W.J. Denison, esq. 
Ditcham Grove, late Charles Coles, esq. 
Ditton Lodge, Alexander Raphael, esq. 
Dorking, W. CrawfoTd, esq. 

Richard Lowndes, esq. 

Dulwich Common, J. Whitfield, esq. 

H. Budd, esq. 

Dunsborough House, at Ripley, Rev. G. W. 
Onslow. 

Dunstable House, Sir Robert Baker, bart. 
Durdans, at Epaoin, Sir GilbertHeathcote,bt. 
East Sheen, Marquis of Ailesbury. 
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East Sheen, Sir William Kaj, bart. ^ 

Sir Archibald Macdonald, bart. 

James Macdonald, esq. 

Sir F. M. Ommaney, M. P. 

Eastwick Park, Lewis Bazelguette, esq. 
Effingham House, Sir Thos. Hussey Apreece, 
bart. 

Egham, Walter Irwin, esq. 

Elm Bank, Leatherhead, Capt. Clarke. 
Elmers, Kingston, W. Disney, esq. 

Ember Court, Sir Francis Ford, bart. 

■ late Robert Taylor, esq. 

Englefield Green, Rt. Hon. William-Henry 

Fremantle. 

■ Col. R. Hamilton. 

F. Fremantle, esq. 

Epsom, Sir Mark Parsons, bart. 

W. Northey, esq. 

John Whitmore, esq. 

Esher, John Scott, esq. 

Miss De Ponthieu. 

Sir E. Nagle, bart. 

Lodge, Mrs. Terry. 

Place, John Spicer, esq. 

Ewell, Sir Lewen Powell Glynn, hart. 

Paul Tatlock, esq. 

Calverley, esq. 

Court, Mrs. Barrett. 

— * Grove, Read, esq. 

Fair Oak Lodge, Hon. Sir C. Paget. 
Farnharo, Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, M.P. 

Castle, Bishop of Winchester. 

Fell Court, Sir Thomas Turton, bart. 

Hill, in Send, Rev. A. Onslow. 

Fetcham Park, Hankey, esq. 

Fingrave Lodge, Sir H. Taylor, K. G.H. 
Firgrovc, Farnham, Sir Nelson Rycroft, bart. 
Florehouse, Godstone, Hon. G. Neville. 
Fridley, Richard Sharp, esq. 

Fulwick Lodge, T. Dickason, esq. 

Gatton Park, Sir Mark Wood, bart. 

Gibbons Grove, in Lcatlierlicad, H. Bolton, 
esq. 

Godstone, Mrs. Wright. 

Gosden House, Bramley, Mrs. Sparks. 

Great Borough House, Lady Anne Perceval. 

Grove House, Tooting, Ward, esq. 

Haling Park, C. Burnett, esq. 

Hall Place, Dulwich, D. Stow, esq. 

Ham House, Countess of Dysart. 

Lodge, Capt. Holliday, R.N. 

Common, Mrs. Cotton. 

J. Willcock, esq. 

Sir Everard Home, bart. 

General Forbes. 

Hartswood, W. Clutton, esq. 

Hatchford, in Cobham, Miss Saltonstall. 
Hatchlands, G. H. Sumner, esq. 

Headley, Felix Ladbroko, esq. 

Hill House, Little Bookhom? Sir J. Lang- 
ham, bart. 

Holm Castle, — Pearce, esq. 

Hookfield Grove, E. Knight, esq. 

Hooley House, late Colonel Byron. 

Horsley West, H. P. Weston, esq. 

East, W. Currie, esq. 

Horton Park, John Trotter, esq. 

Jays, 
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Jmti, near Dorking, Lee Steer Steer, esq. 
Juniper Hall, Micklcham, Thomas Broad- 
wood, esq. 

Jupiper Hill, Mickleham, Sir Lucas Pepys, 
bart. " 

Kennersley, Langham, esq. 

Kenyon House, J. M. Carleton, esq. 

Kew, His Most Gracious Majesty. 
Kingston, J. F. Tustin, esq. 

King’s Wood, on road to Reigate, W. 
Vizard, esq. 

Lambeth Palace, Abp. of Canterbury. 

Lea House, near Gcdaltning, J. Leech, esq. 
Leatherbead Lodge, T. Dickins, esq. 

Lime Grove, Edward Fletcher, esq. 

Lonesome Lodge, in Wotton, ■ 

Barclay, esq. 

Long Ditton, Ladies Clements. 

Loselry, J. More Molyneux, esq. 

Lowct Cheam, Sir Wm. Antrobus, bart. 
Lowficld lleath, R. Cuddington, esq. 

W. Middleton, esq. 

Lyno House, in Capel, Jas. Broadwood, esq. 
Marden, Sir William Clayton, bart. 

Melrose Hull, Wandsworth, 1). H. Rucker^* 


esq. 

Morstham Hall, Col. Hylton Jolliffe, M.P. 

House, Sir Wm. Geo. Hylton 

Jolliffe, lmrt. -y 

Merton, Mr. Justice Park. 

Mickleham, Sir GcoTge Talbot. • 

Lieut. -gen. Milner. 

Samuel Boddington, esq. 1 

George Whittam, esq. 

Milford House, near Godahniug, Col. Gooch. 
Milland House, Rev. J. Cole. 

Millficld, Licut.-gen. Bay ley. 

Mitcham, John Shaw, esq. 

Benjamin Potter, esq. 

Grove, Henry Hoarc, esq. 

Monk’s Grove, Chertsey, Lord Montford. 
Moore Park, 11. Laiug, esq. 

Morden, William Bloxam, esq. 

Mordcn Park, G. Ridge, esq. 

Hall, Daniclls, esq. 

Mortlakc, Mr. Baron Best. 

M. Burgoyne, esq. 

Mount Ararat, Richmond, Mrs. Grosvcnor. 

Felix, Earl of Tankcrville. 

Nod, Edmund Fry, esq. 

Netley^^S. Lomax, esq. 

Nonsu^^wk, S. Farmer, esq. 
NorbitMHuce, in Kingston, C. N. Palmer, 
esq. 

Norbury Park, F. Maitland Fuller, esq. 
Nork House, in Bunstcd, Lord Aulcn. 
Northampton House, Richmond, Lady Sul- 
livan. 

Northbrook Place, W. Keen, esq. 

Notting Hill, Rt. Hon. F. J. Robinson. 
Nutwood Cottage, Sir Jumas-Carmichael 
Smyth, hart. 

Oaks, The, Earl of Derby. 

Oatlands Park, His R. II. tiie Duke or 
York. 

Ockham Park, Lord King. 

Ockley Court, C. Calvert, esq. M. P. 


Ockley, Stone-street in, — Sikes, esq. 
Octagon House, Wimbledon, T. Tooke, esq. 
Painsliill Park, Countess of Carhampton. 

Mrs. Boyd. 

Peckham Lodge, R. Heale, esq. 

Pendhill Court, J. Perkins, esq. 

Petersham, Marchiones of Bute** 

Lord Huntingtower. 

D. Erskine, esq. y 

Pointers, in Cobham, T. Page, esq. 

Polesdon, in Great Bookham, Joseph Bon- 
sor, esq. , 

Povey Cross, near Rugate, T. Wirgmau, esq. 
Purley, near Croydon, T. Leverton, esq. 
Putney, Marchioness of Exeter. 

Earl of Bristol. 

Dowager Countess of Guildford. 

Dowager Lady Grantham. 

■■ — Lady Chambers. 

T. Barber, esq. 

--t J. Rice, esq. 

-i Heath, the Countess de Grey. 

0- J . Alcock, esq. 

5 C. Bicknell, esq. 

— W. Jones, esq. 

Hill, W. Leader, esq. 

House, Hon. Heneage Leggc, M.P. 

Parkrlane, Sir T. Farquhar, bart. 

Puttcnham Priory, R. Sumner, esc|. 
Randalls, near Leatherbead, Nuthaniel Bland, 
esq. 

Redstone House, near Reigate, Sim- 

mons, esq. 

Reigate Lodge, J. II. Slater, esq. 

Priory, Earl Somers. 

Richmond, Duchess of Buccleuch. 

■ Duchess of Devonshire. 

Marquis of Hertford. 

Lady Neave. 

Mr. Alderman J. J. Smith. 

William Burn, esq. 

Mrs. Dc Brett. 

J. Mitchell, esq. 

J. Ma^, esq. 

Richmond Green, Viscount Fitzwilhaiu. 

Sir David Dundas, bart. 

Sir W. Twysden, bart. 

■ — — J. Julius, esq. 

J. Ward, esq. 

Richmond Hill, Marquess of Wcllesli*) . 

Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 

Dowager Countess of Cardigan. 

Countess of Mansfield. 

Ludy Morshcad. 

lion. R. F. Greville. 

J. May, esq. 

Miss Flicker. 

Richmond Park, Great Lodge, Lieut.-gen. 
Sir H. Campbell, bart. 

Iiiil Lodge, Countess of Pembroke* 

New Lodge, Lord Visct. Sidnimith. 

Thatched Lodge, Lady Stcw&rt. 

Spring Grove, Sir Chos. Price, bait. 

Roehampton, Dowager Marchioness of 
Downshirc. 

— — — Marchioness of Exeter. 

^ Earl of Bes borough. 

Uochompton, 
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Roebnaptoiii Earl of Buckmghwnshire. 

■■ ■ Vueosot Cl if den. 

■ * Lord EUenborough. 

Hon. G. J. W. A. Ellis. 

J. P. Thomson, esq. 

■ Grove, W. Gosling, esq. 

— - House, Countess of Kings 

Priory, Lady Bernard. 

Rookery, Dorking, Mrs. Fuller. 

Rook's Nest, Godstone, ■ Fislvei, esq. 
Rose dale House, Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Ruxley Lodge, Esher, Phillips, esq. 

Sandefsted, Sir Edward Colebnooke, hart. 

T. S. Benson, esq. 

Lodge, Mrs. Montgomery. 

Selsdon, near Croydon, G. Smith, esq. 

Send Grove, Captain Bowles. 

Shalford House, H. E. Austen, esq. 

Shere, William Bray, esq. 

Shillingley Park, Earl of Winterton. 

Shirley House, John Maberley, esq. 

Shrubs Hill, Dorking, Countess of Rotlics. 

House, Sir W. Kush, bart. k 

Silverlands, near Che.rtsey, Rear-admiral 
Hon. Sir H. Hath am, K.C.B. 

Siyfield House, Great Bookham, Lieut.-gen. 
L. B. Wallis. 

South Borough, Thomas Langley, esq. 
Stadbury Park, near Epsom, T. V\ alpole, esq. 
Sterborough Castle, in Lingfield, C. Smith, 
esq. M.P. 

Stoke D’Abernon, Hugh Smith, esq. 

Stoke Hill, Guildford, Brigstock, esq. 

Park, Lieut. -col. Delap. 

Streatham Park, W. T. Money, esq. 

Common, J. Laing, esq. 

. W. Wilkinson, esq. 

Earl of Coventry. 

Sutton Manor House, I^ady R. Manners. 
Place, near Guildford, Webbe Wes- 
ton, esq. 

Tadworth Court, R. Hudson, esq. 


Thames Ditton, Sir Charies Sullivan, hart. 

- -> ■ Lady Fitzgerald. 

Tlirope Lee, Lady Blackett. 

Tilhurster Lodge, Godstone A. MT-eay, esq. 
Tilgate House, W. Lambe, esq. 

Tilgate Forest Lodge, E. B. Sngden, esq. 
Tulse Hill, Dulwich} Dr. Edwards. 

Vale Cottage, Esher, Mrs. Giles. 

Unsted Wood, H. Trower, esq. 

Upper Gatton House, Duke of St. Alban's. 
Walton Grove, near Esher, Captain Blair. 
Wandsworth, T. Cock burn, esq. 

— Mr. Alderman Magnay. 

■ ■ — Heath, R. Brant, esq. 

Waverley Abbey, J. P. Thomson, esq. 
Westbrook N. Godhold, esq. 

Westhall Lodge, Byfleet, J. Sparkes, esq. 
Weston House, Albury, Colonel Clive. 
W'estwood, near Farnham, Mrs. Coussmaker. 
Weybridge, Earl of Portmore. 

Wimbletion, Lord Viscount Melville. 

— Lord Churchill. 

Count Antonio. 

— Mr. Justice Richardson. 

Ladies H. und E. Ashhurnham. 

Right Hon. George Tierney. 

Sir F. Burdett, barfc. 

— -- late Joseph Marryatt, esq. 

-r- J. Turner, esq. 

Grove, Mr. Justice Park. 

— ? Park, Earl Spencer. 

Windlesham House, L. Fowler, esq. 
Woburn Farm, Weybridge, Sir John St. 

Aubyn, bart. 

Wonersh, Lord Grantley. 

Woodbines, Kingston, F. Robertson, esq. 
Woodcot Park, James Tessier, esq. 
Woodfarm Lodge, W. Knowles, esq. 
Woodhill, near Guildford, A. Brough, esq. 
Woodside Cottage, Mrs. Crofts. 

Wootton near Dorking, J. Evelyn, esq. 


Peerage. Earldom to Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; Battersea Barony to St. John, 
Viscount Bolingbrokc; Cranley Viscounty and Ember Court Barony to 
Earl Onslow ; Effingham Barony to Howard ; Guildford Earldom and 
Barony to North ; Loughborough Barony to St. Clair-Erskine ; Ockhain 
Barony to King; Pepper-harrow Barony to Brodrick, Viscount Midlelon ; 
Petersham Viscounty to Stanhope, Earl of Harrington; Streatham Barony 
to Russell, Duke of Bedford. 

Members <rf Parliament for the County 2 ; Blechingley 2 ; Gatton 2 ;^fcUdford 
2 i Haslemere 2 ; Reigale 2 ; Southwark?; total 14. H 

Produce. Fish. Plants for druggists and perfumers ; hops, particularly at 
Farnham; turnips; clover, the first place in England in which it was culti- 
vated. Stone quarries, at Merstham called Fire-stone because it effectually 
resists fire; iron-ore; lime stone; chalk, of which this county abounds; 
brick earth. Fullers earth at Nulfield near Blech ingley. 

Manufactures. Paper; parchment; plate glass; potteries ; vinegar; artificial 
stone, established 1769 ; delf and earthenware; iron and brass works; copper 
mills; tauneries; rope-making; boat building; anchor-smithies; formerly very 
extensive weaving woollen cloth at and about Guildford and Farnham, long 
discontinued ; considerable stocking weaving at Godalming. 

POPULATION. 

Hundreds 14. Liberties 5. Whole Parishes 140. Parts of Parishes 2. Market 
Towns II. Inhabitants, Males 180 , 871 ; Females 208,797 ; total 308,658. 

Pamilies 
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Families employed in agriculture! 14,944 ; in trade46,8tl Y in neither *7*051. 
total 68,800. — Baptisms . Males 4*9,607 ; Females 46,965 ; total 09,599.*— 
Marriages 87,450. — Burials . Males 38,863 ; Females 36,068 $ total 74,3^5. 


Places having not lesflthan 1000 Inhabitants. 



Houses. 

Inhab. 


Houses. 

Inhab. 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

Southwark 13,187 

85,905 

Egham * 

- 

636 

3,616 

Thames Dittun 

308 

1 ,592 

leunbeth 

9,919 

57,638 

Dorking - 

- 

741 

3,812 

Windlesham 

319 

1,590 

Newington 

6,384 

33,047 

St re at ham 

- 

598 

3,616 

Leatherhead 

961 

1,478 

Bermondsey 

4,691 $5,235 

Putney 

- 

549 

3,394 

Cobham - - 

262 

1 ,340 

Camlierwelf 

3,30.9 

17,876 

Guildford 

- 

5G0 

3,161 

Send & Ripley 

240 

1,283 

Rotherliithe 

2,229 

12,523 

Rf.igate - 

- 

515 

2,961 

Worplesdon - 

210 

1 ,276 

Croydon - 

1,744 

9,254 

Epsom 

- 

455 

2,890 

Witley - - 

174 

1,264 

Clapham - 

1,200 

7,151 

Mortlake 

- 

432 

2,484 

Barnes - - 

216 

1,240 

Wands worth 

1,035 

6,702 

Wimbledon 

. 

329 

2,195 

Godstone 

163 

1,210 

Kingston- 



Walton-upon- 



Blechingly 

198 

1,187 

upoa- 

1,076 

6,091 

Thames 


> 347 
) 

1 ,891 

Cranley - - 

168 

1,182 

Thames 



Ash - - 

- 

369 

,867 

Merton - - 

191 

1,177 

Richmond 

1 ,003 

5,994 

Tooting - 

- 

248 

,863 

Cbarlwood - 

157 

1,134 

Farnham - 

1,026 

5,413 

Woking - 

- 

827 

,810 

Stoke next ] 



Battersea - 

- 891 

4,992 

Carshulton 

- 

307 

,775 

Guildford \ 

* 198 

> 

1,1 30 

Mitcham 

- 756 

4,453 

Ewell - - 

- 

337 

,737 

Esher - - 

205 

1 ,1 OK 

Chertsey 

- 849 

4,279 

Chobham 

- 

311 

,719 

Shere - - 

204 

1,077 

Godaiming 

- 739 

4,098 

Lingfield - 

- 

286 

,684 

Horley - - 

178 

1,063 


(To be continued.) S. T . 


Mr. Urban, Feb. 10. 

Y OUR Rristol Correspondent J. E. 

at p. 580, of your Supplement, 
veil. xcm. ii. has commented in an 
able and comprehensive manner on 
the nntient purport o** ludicrous carv- 
ings in Cathedral Churches, &c. to 
which may be attached some degree of 
probability i but allow me the attempt 
to prove, that to whatever other pur- 
pose they might have been assigned, 
they were evidently intended as a severe 
satire, which arose from the animosity 
then existing between the established 
Monks, and the Mendicant Order of 
Friars ; but in order to comprehend 
more clearly the foTce which this sa- 
tire was intended to convey, it will be 
necessary that I should refer back to 
the times in which they were executed. 

Superstition, with the concomitant 
number of its votaries, continually 
pouredMta upon the Monastic orders a 
vast i™ix of riches, which rendered 
them callous to every tie of religion, 
depraved their morals, relaxed their 
virtue, and finally introduced that 
luxury and impurity which so strongly 
characterized the conventual houses of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; 
the which immoralities were carried 
to so great an extent, that Popery itself 
seemed to totter on an unstable foun- 
dation, an event produced by the indo- 
lence and carelessness of those who 
hitherto had been its chief supporters. 
Gent. Mag. February , 1824. 


This apathy and inattention on the 
part of the Monks was the chief ctinuc 
and the primary object of the Pope*s 
instituting, about the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, certain other 
religious orders, which, being founded 
on the express principle of neilher ac- 
quiring nor attaining any fixed pos- 
sessions, might be more alive, to the 
welfare and interests of their spiritual 
patron, and by their austere and rigid 
manners, which as an example they 
were intended to exhibit, combined 
with the force of persevering prayer 
and continued preaching, might check 
the onward growth of heresies, which 
began to unfold themselves in the 
Church at that period. These Orders, 
thus established in the years 1815, 
were the Mendicant Friars , viz. the 
Dominican Order, the Franciscan, the 
Carmelite, and the Augustine, but 
were afterwards, as Mosheim’s Eccle- 
siastical History, vol. iii. informs us, 
regulated by Pope Gregory the Tenth, 
anno 1272. 

The new auxiliaries which Popery 
had received, contributed greatly to re- 
vive its declining dignity, and ample 
success became the reward of that 
strict attention which they paid to the 
purposes of their institution. The ve- 
neration which the Monks had been 
accustomed to receive from all ranks 
and classes of people, they now n<> 
longer experienced j their follies and 
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excesses, carried to extremes, were at tyal Churches, where the cowl appears 
last detected, and the respect and con- to be satirised in the severest manner, 
fidence of the Laity were transferred to For the majority of these instances, 
the Friars. Privileges of all kinds ^we may re9t assured the upstart Order 
were extended to them; structures oP^of Mendicant Friars was pointed at; 
vast magnificence were erected for their as a means Which the Monks adopted 
reception. So great, indeed, did they of revenging themselves on opponents, 
become, that the most important trans- ' they coulaftot in any other means con- 
actions of Government, independent of tend with. ' * H. G # . 

the affairs of conscience, were tran9- — 


mi tted to their ad ministration. SeeWar- 
ton’s English Poetry, vol. i. p. 293 . 

The Mendicant Orders, thus adorned 
by distinguished honours and privileges, 
could not be otherwise than offensive 
and disgusting, in the highest degree, 
to the other ecclesiastics of the realm, 
both secular and conventual. In fact, 
they became exceedingly odious ; hut 
as the stock of learning with which 
the Monks were possessed, wa9 not 
sufficiently large to confute their novel 
doctrines, or direct the pen of contro- 
versy against them, a9 a last resource 
they were compelled to wield the 
meaner weapon of abuse and ridicule, 
in order to support the declining popu- 
larity of their own fraternity, by con- 
spicuous representations of the ambi- 
tion, cunning, and hypocrisy of their 
adversaries. 

t€ Before we take our farewell of Fryars , 
know there was a dead lie antipathie betwixt 
them and Parish Priests . For the former 
slighted the latter as good alone to lake 
tythes , and like hackney post-horses onely 
to run the stage in the masse booke, secun- 
dum usum Sarum , ignorant and unable to 
preach. Wherefore, the Friars when in- 
vading the pulpit, would not say to the par- 
son, * by your leave, Sir,* but proudly pre- 
suming on their papal privileges, assumed 
it to themselves as forfeited to them, for 
the parson's want of skill, or will to make 
use of it. Monks also hated Friars at their 
hearts ; because their activity and pragma- 
ticalnesse made Monks be held as idle and 
useless ; yea, as meer cyphers, whilst them- 
selves were the onely figures of reckoning 
and account in the Church.” Fuller's His- 
tory of Abbeys, b. 6*. p. 375. 

To avoid a needless repetition, I 
here take the libety, Mr. Urban, to 
refer your readers to my communica- 
tion of the ancient carvings at Christ- 
church, (xcm. ii. p. 98 .) trusting that 
they will make a fair comparison be- 
tween the description of them at that 
page, and the statement here given to 
deduce their origin 1 for on tne prin- 
ciple above shewn, we may certainly 
account for the many extraordinary 
pieces of sculpture in our old conven- 


Mr. Urbait, Fel . 2 . 

I N your valuable literary Reposi- 
tory for November, J748, p. 486, 
there is an account of an instrument, 
which is there quaintly enough de- 
scribed by your correspondent L. C. 
of Derby, as “ A Macnine for curing 
Coughs, and other disorders of the 
Lungs.” There is given, also, a good 
engraving, on wood, of this machine, 
which nas since, with some little 
improvements, justly acquired cele- 
brity in this kingdom, as well as in 
other countries of Europe, under the 
name of “ Mudge’s Inhaler.” In the 
same Volume, for Aug. 1748, p. 358, 
there appears a letter signed J M. and 
in which I recognize tne style of Dr. 
Mudge, of Plymouth, whom I had 
the advantage of knowing with inti- 
macy, giving an account of a very cu- 
rious case of ** Mollities Ossiiim.” It 
was not long after the appearance of 
this letter of L. C.'s that Dr. Mudge’s 
Inhaler made its appearance, and 
though the Dr. never concealed from 
his friends that he wa9 indebted to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for the sugges- 
tion of the principle upon which his 
machine was constructed, yet as I do 
not know that any more public avowal 
to this effect was made, 1 would, upon 
the principle of the " suurn cuiqur 
and with the view, also, of rescuing 
the memory of the truly deserving and 
eminent Mudge from the imputation 
of the species of plagiarism to which 
those who are ignorant of th^avowal 
above alluded to might think it sub- 
ject, wish to give my old acquaintance 
tf the Gentleman's Magazine,” the 
credit on this occasion to which it has 
so fair and legitimate a title. It is no 
more than justice which I owe to an 
old breakfast and after-supper compa- 
nion for nearly half a century, and of 
whom I may still say, “ te, veniente 
die , te, descedente, requiro 

CoRNUBIENSIS QuiDAM. 

* Not H. S. as stated in your correspon- 
dent J. E.'s communication. 

Mr. 




Gent, Mag, Feb • 1824. 
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Mr. Urban, Wimpole-st. Jan* 8. 

A BOUT half a mile S. E. of the 
village of Enstone in Oxford- 
shire, upon the hill at a short distance 
from the road to Oxford, there is a 
large stone standing upright, of con- 
siderable dimensions; from the road 
it h?s much the appearance of the 
Hollrich stone, called the King’s stone, 
near Long Compton, Oxfordshire. 

1 was induced a few years since, on 
my return from Worcestershire, to 
take a nearer view and measurement 
of it, by having the ground removed 
and cleared to the base of the stones, 
which convinced me that it had been 
a Cromlech (i.e. an inclined stone), 
originally standing upon three stones 
of smaller dimensions still remaining 
near it, but from which it had long 
since been thrown off, and set up- 
right in the ground, with only one 
of the stones on which it had rested, 
standing in its original position close 
by its side. 

This ancient relick is situated upon 
a mound of earth, apparently artifi- 
cial, raised about three icct above the 
surface of the field ; and of the two 
other stones that supported the Crom- 
lech, which arc lying down at a short 
distance from it, one is partly buried 
under the soil. 

The large upright stone is of a se- 
micircular form ; its height above the 
surface of the ground is eight feet two 
inches, its greatest width is six feet 
ten inches, three feet six inches thick, 
ten feet nine inches from the top to 
its extremity under the soil, and it is 
in the same rough slate as when taken 
from the quarry. 

Dr. Plot is the only author who ap- 
pears to have mentioned this stone, 
and his opinion inclines to its being 
of British origin. 

“ There stands also a stone about half a 
mile S.W. of F. ns ton Church, on a hank by 
the way side between Neat-Enston and Ful- 
well , somewhat flat, and tapering upward 
from a broad bottom, with other small ones 
lying by it ; and another near the road be- 
twixt Burford and Chipping Norton , which 
I guess might be erected for the same pur- 
pose, with the two former, as above- 
mentioned : unless we shall rather think 
both these and them to have been some of 
the gods of the ancient Britons , as the re- 
verend and 1 earned Dr. Slillingfleet thinks it 
not improbable those pyramidal stones, men- 
tioned by Camden in Yorkshire , called the 
Devil* s Bolts , sometimes were. And so 
likewise Stonehenge in Wiltshire , which he 
judges neither to be a Roman Temple , nor 


Danish Monument, but rather somewhat be- 
longing to the Idol MarkoEs, which Bus- 
torj saith the Rabbins called domum Kolb 
of which more hereafter, when I come into 
that county ; and into Kent , where is Kits- 
coty-house , which 1 take to be an antiquity 
of the same kind ." — History of Oxfordshire, 
p. 351. 

A short time afterwards I made an 
excursion to Kits Coty House * in 
Kent, one of the most perfect Crom- 
lechs existing in England, so called 
from Christopher, the name of nn old 
shepherd, who formerly made it his 
habitation for a number of years, 
from which it became distinguished 
by the vulgar, as Kit's Cote, or Cot- 
tage, and not, as erroneously suppos- 
ed, from its having been the burial- 
place of Cattigern, to whose name it 
bears no relation. 

Half a mile below this Cromlech, 
and fronting the same aspect, nearer 
to Aylesford, in a field near the road, 
there is a heap of stones, which was 
so much overgrown with coppice, elm, 
and white thorn, that it was nearly in- 
accessible. The tenant of the land 
upon being applied to, readily cleared 
it of the underwood, which enabled 
me to take a plan and measurement + of 
these stones, which lie in an oval 
space of 89 feet circumference, within 
which there are now sixteen stones 
large and small, apparently the. re- 
mains of a Druidical monument, con- 
sisting of five or six cromlechs, all now 
completely overthrown. Several of the 
smaller stones are partly co\ercd by, 
and support some of the larger ones, 
which have fallen upon them, and are 
raised above the ground in a slanting 
position. The tenant remembers when 
the Cromlech marked A, was resting 
upon its supports, which, with some f 
others, have been since taken away, 
and also the circumstance of its fall- 
ing down in consequence of his dig- 

f ing under it; he asserts that human 
ones and pieces of armour were found 
beneath it, and have likewise been 
turned up by the plough in various 
parts of tne same field. 

These monuments are spoken of by 
our earliest historians as of things bc- 


* Two excellent Views of Kite C oty. 
Iiouse were drawn by tlio late W Alex- 
ander, esq. F. S.A. and etched by Mr.tr. 
Cooke. See, also, Thorpe's Custuuiala Rof- 
fense, p. 6'8. Edit. 

j* The measurement of the stones may be 
ascertained by the scale. Edit. 

yond 
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yond tradition, the use of which could 
be even in their time but barely con- 
jectured, and it is only by comparing 
their accounts of the religious rites and 
civil customs of the Aborigines of this 
island, that a plausible hypothesis can 
be formed of the purposes for which 
they were erected. Edw. Hudge. 

Mr. Urban, Alcester , Jan. 13. 
npHE freedom of sentiment, an in- 
i' herent liberty of the English sub- 
ject, of engaging m examinations, and 
reviewing the various merits and de- 
merits of Legislation, exhibits an evi- 
dent testimony in support of the sta- 
bility of our Establishments; and at 
the same time, that an additional dig- 
nity is imparted to the Government, 
from the exercise of the privilege, we 
are animated with increased vcneralion 
and reverence for it. During the po- 
pular administration of the Unmans, 
under the Dictatorship of Publius 
Philo, an edict was introduced, and 
received the concurrence of the su- 
preme authority, forbidding every dis- 
position to amend the laws, being ori- 
ginally published by the People, and the 
Senate alone being invested with such 
au ability. The great Athenian Ora- 
tor somewhere mentions a decree, 
obeyed by the Locrians, of a still more 
indefensible character, subjecting every 
citizen, desirous of bringing in a new 
law, to declare it openly before the 
people with a halier round his neck, 
to the intent, if his recommendation 
were rejected, as unprofitable for the 
Commonwealth, he might undergo a 
process of strangulation, as a punish- 
ment for his presumption. This se- 
vere ordinance, amounting almost to 
a prohibition, bespeaks the Locrians 
to have considered those who wished 
for amendment, animated by a spirit 
of sedition, and to have believed their 
law to be the foundation of civil so- 
ciety, the displacing of one stone 
whereof might occasion the whole 
political building to fall. 

It would be advantageous, and a 
subject of interest, to enter upon a 
comparison of the various modes for- 
merly and at present in practice, of 
administering criminal justice in other 
countries, with the present rules in 
England ; to analyse, with a view to 
improvement, the qualities of differ- 
ence in their criminal code, in regard 
to inflicting punishment, and endea- 
vour to ascertain, whether there are 


any excellencies, either in such prac- 
tice, or complexure of punishment, to 
which the Courts of Justice, 'in the 
latter, and the system of jurisprudence, 
are unacquainted. In effecting such 
an inquiry, and examining the out- 
lines of the laws, tracing them up to 
their true and fundamental principles, 
sufficient evidence will be presented 
of many, and indeed the majority, of 
the maxims of the Roman law being 
applicable to our own. In the earliest 
periods of history, every just law being 
in harmony with the divine law, or 
more properly the moral law, and en- 
grafted upon the law of nature, where- 
of the end and intent, equity and jus- 
tice, St. Paul defines the bond of per- 
fection, and Seneca, the bond of hu- 
man society. Thus the Divine Law for- 
bids wrongfully depriving any man of 
his own ; and man, in his erring judg- 
ment, has subjected the transgression 
to various punishments. According to 
the institutes of the Jewish lawgivers, 
the degree of punishment was not in- 
variably the same, not fixed or posi- 
tive ; it was adapted to the particular 
circumstances attending the crime ; 
sometimes only by a pecuniary fine, and 
satisfaction to the injured party ; at 
least so it is recorded in the book of 
Exodus. The doctrine of retaliation 
was tolerated in that republic, and 
embraced by many countries, a9 a po- 
litical rule of right; thus, rendering 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth ; 
and, according to King Solomon, by a 
severe forfeiture, rendering to the party 
seven fold, and giving all the sub- 
stance of his house. In some coun- 
tries, the measure of human punish- 
ment was rated to the culprit s mak- 
ing compensation in double the va- 
lue of the article stolen ; and in others 
he was doomed to banishment i while 
in Athens death was the standard. In 
Ies9 remote periods, a distinction be- 
came generally adopted between a 
robbery committed in the day time, 
and in the night. The embezzle- 
ment of the public money was, by 
the Roman code, adjudged a capital 
offence. In the state of Greece, we 
learn, a double portion of punishment 
was administered, in the instance of 
the commission of an offence in a fit 
of drunkenness : where also homicide 
was excused, upon the voluntary ba- 
nishment of the offender, for a year ; 
whereas with the Western Goths, the 
evil was compensated by the payment 
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of a sum of money to the relations of under his immediate successors mo- 
the deceased. The laws of Macedon dified, until in the prominent epoch 
extended the punishment for treason of Edward the First, the criminal po- 
not only to the children, but also the lily arrived at a very considerable de- 
other relations of the delinquent. The gree of perfection, 
laws of Laccdemoti sanctioned a repe- Having offered these preliminary ru- 
tilion of trial for the same offence, and marks, 1 shall proceed briefly to ilhis- 
for this purpose the prisoner conti- irate the difference between the m:\n- 
n lied a certain time in custody after ner of determining questions of cri- 
bcing absolved upon the first inquisi- minalily, adopted by the generality 
tion. In Sweden, the crime of Bi- of the continental nations, during the 
gamy was visited with a capital pu- middle of the last century ; though I 
iiishiucnt. With the Egyptians and believe, to the credit of their courts 
Jews the possession of mortal poison, of judicature, now nearly exploded; 
without sufficient reason, was deemed the mode commonly substituted; and 
a crime of a high quality, and only the established practice of the English 
expiated by compelling the party him- Courts. With us, under the 3<)th ar- 
self to take it: the act of perjury was tide of Magna Charta, and several 
visited with the like punishment the statutes afterwards passed in confirma- 
party himself would nave suffered if tion, the question of guilt or inno- 
fmmd guilty. The Romans affixed a rcncc is determined l>y a jury of the 
more certain and severe sentence ; and prisoner’s equals, — the indictment is 
under the Vandal laws, so highly was exhibited, and read in the prisoner's 
it reprobated, that even the prosecu- presence, in a court open to every 
tor and judge were included in the one’s access, — to the testimony of the 
punishment; while in other nations, various witnesses the jury give what 
public ignominy and shame were credit they think it entitled, — the 
deemed an ample punishment. judge is considered to he counsel for 

During the existence of the Hep- the accused man; and if a verdict of 
tarchy, the difference between direct guilty be recorded, passes that sen- 
evidence of the fact, and circumstan- tence the law has annexed to the 
tial, wasjustly estimated; for, although crime. In the countries alluded to, 
the latter alone was, in general, con- the process was conducted in a man- 
sidered insufficient to influence the tier very different. The prisoner and 
judge in determining the prisoner the prosecutor were closely shut up in 
guilty, it sometimes had that effect, a room, no persons, excepting the 
In order, therefore, to an aecomino- judge and his sect etary, being allowed 
elation, the apparatus for the torture to he present ; — if the prisoner then 
of the criminal was put in motion, a made a denial of the crime with 
species of trial first borrowed from the which he was charged, the question 
Lacedemonians. I shall not allude to of its truth or falsehood was decided 
the several methods of trial by ordeal, by the torture. However strong the 
the rorsnrd thread, compurgators and testimony of witnesses against the pri- 
hatlh , further than as they were soner might be, however clear his 
founded upon the monkish supersti- guilt from their evidence might ap- 
tion of our Saxon ancestry, they were pear, supposing his existence to dc- 
gradually disused, as mankind ad- pend ujxui his guilt, no mundunent 
vanced m the scale of reason and in- could ercr take place if the prisoner 
telligence. It was to the First King possessed fortitude sufficient to sus- 
W ill ian\, England became indebted for tain the torture in all its different and 
a new system of criminal justice, in a progressive stages, and pei severed in 
considerable degree abolishing the nis assertion of not guilty *. This 
above-mentioned species of trial, and mode, where, to extort a confession, 

* The following anecdote is an extract from the letter of a gentleman of fortune, writ- 
ten while on a Continental tour in 1774, and which came into my possession from an ac- 
cidental circumstance, a few years ago. “There is a woman now living in the Spin-house 
of this city (Amsterdam) who was formerly accused of murder. She firmly asserted her 
innocence, under every application of the dreadfully sifting engine, and is now a cripple in 
every joint of her body in consequence of it. She had an accomplice who confessed the 
fact when under the torture, and was broke upon the wheel. This woman, after sustaining 
the torture, was ordered to be placed upon the stage, whilst the man suffered. He ad- 
monished 
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pain more severe than when even for our criminal polity. It is not uiy in- 
death was inflicted, by means so op- tention to speculate generally upon the 
posite to humanity and shocking to different opinions in circulation, or 
our reason, most probably had its ori- the various remedies recommended 
gin in that maxim prevalent in many as improvements of criminal law and 
countries, that no person ought to suf- practice, suggested principally by those 
fer death , except him who confesses proceedings: 1 shall, at present, only 
himself worthy of it, by making an briefly refer to the established disabi- 
acknowledgment of his crime to which lity of prisoners, except in cases of 
that species of punishment appertains. high treason, to be benefited in their 
This process of trial has been relin- defence by an unrestricted assistance 
finished for one more refined, and now of counsel, and with a wish rather to 
throughout the Continent generally arouse attention to the subject, and 
adopted. The prisoner undergoes an to induce others to offer their senti- 
exami nation in private before the judge ments upon its policy, than to gire 
and his secretary, until which event circulation to my own. Whether the 
he is not allowed intercourse with removal of this disability would fur- 
any person. Afterwards the witnesses ther promote the true and substan- 
against the prisoner arc examined tial interests of justice, and assist in 
apart, and he is not allowed to sec preserving a more equal equilibrium 
them until the close of the evidence, in its scale, and more particularly in 
They are then, in the pre ence of the cases of the highest moment, where 
judge, confronted together, in order life and death are dependant on the 
that the witnesses maybe certain that inquiry, is a question of considerable 
the prisoner is the person against importance. The received maxim, that 
whom they have given evidence. Such the judge is , in every case , the counsel 
of the depositions of the witnesses as for the accused , appears to be in many 
are selected as material, are, with the instances a real fiction: it is irrecon- 
prisoner’s answers, laid before the cileable to reason, when attentively 
judges, and he is furnished with a weighed, and one of popular objec- 
copy of both, in order to prepare his tion, more particularly in the judg- 
defcnce, with the assistance of coun- ment of a foreign reviewer of ourju- 
sel. The judges decide upon the mat- dicial institutions, who, unaffected by 
ters of law, as well as of fact, and are prejudice, to which ourselves arc open, 
possessed of a power of directing pay- is better Qualified to offer an opinion, 
ment of the expenses attending the He would undoubtedly consider it an 
trial. Upon a comparison of this anomaly, that, according to our own 
mode of trial with the ancient trial common law, a prisoner can only, 
by jury, we shall find ample ran^e through courtesy, avail himself of the 
for satisfaction and glorying in the benefit of counsel in any case which 
wisdom and superiority of the English affects his life, unless some point of 
system. law shall arise, when even in the 

I have been led into these hasty oh- most trifling case of misdemeanour 
servalions from circumstances result- the privilege is conceded. One objec- 
ing from the late trials at Hertford, and tion to the allowance is, the addi- 
from the daily press not having been tional time every case would consume, 
negligent in commenting upon the since the prisoner's counsel would of- 
economy of our Criminal Jurispru- fer observations upon the evidence, 
dence, so far as respects the pror^f- whence inconveniences would be ex- 
ings in those memorable trials ; tne perienced, from the increased num- 
temper and moderation with which her of prisoners for trial. In many 
they were conducted being highly ere- trials no counsel for the prosecutor 
ditable to the spirit of our crimi- appears, and then the judge sifts the 
nal law. The full and dispassionate evidence for the crown, being guided 
inquiry the case underwent, has given by the depositions taken at the pri- 
the most complete satisfaction to the soner’s committal. How, in these 
public mind, and will not fail to che- cases, will the standing maxim, of 
rish and support a love and veneration the judge being the prisoner's coun- 

monished her with his dying breath to confess, as he had done, knowing herself equally 
guilty. She exclaimed, * poor wretch ! they have distracted thee with pain, thou knowest 
not fthatothou sayest. 1 Thus she escaped.’ 1 

sel. 
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net, apply? Supposing for a moment 
the judge to be possessed of the best 
and most upright intentions, and the 
highest character for consistency of 
conduct in the administration of jus- 
tice, never listening to the applications 
of those who, to serve their own indivi- 
dual wishes, would mislead and de- 
ceive him, it is not a breach of cha- 
rity to infer, that on some occasions 
he might innocentlyfcbe betrayed into 
erroneous impressions, disadvantage- 
ous to the unfortunate object at the 
bar, and those impressions springing 
solely from an anxiety to discharge 
his duty, and his attachment to the 
public service. 

The criminal jurisprudence of France 
sanctions a different policy of practice 
in this particular, under the opinion, 
that were it otherwise, the prisoner 
would he confined in the legitimate 
means of his defence, and indeed the 
progressive improvement in the laws 
and administration of justice in that 
kingdom, is an earnest of the libera- 
lity of the people, and their disposi- 
tion to meet tne improved condition 
of the times with a corresponding 
disposition of mind. 

You, doubtless, Mr. Urban, have 
by this time become as weary of read- 
ing, as I am of writing. 1 cannot, 
however, relieve you, or lay down my 
pen without copying from the learned 
Author of the Commentaries, a few 
short sentences, applicable to the pre- 
sent subject. Alluding to the settled 
rule of common law, of not allowing, 
in capital cases, a prisoner counsel 
upon the general issue, unless some 
point of law shall arise, proper to be 
debated, Blackstone observes, 

“ A rule, which (however it may be pal- 
liated under cover of that noble declaration 
of the law, when rightly understood, that 
the judge shall be counsel for the prisoner j 
that is, shall see that the proceedings against 
him are strictly regular) seems to be not at 
all of a piece with the rest of the humane 
treatment of prisoners by the English law. 
For upon what face of reason can that as- 
sistance be denied to save the life of a man, 
which yet is allowed him in prosecutions for 
every petty trespass ? Nor indeed is it, 


strictly speaking, a part of our ancient law t 
for the Mirror having observed the neces- 
sity of counsel in civil suits, ‘ who knows 
how to forward and defend the cause by the 
rules of law and customs of the realm, im- 
mediately afterwards subjoins, < and more 
especially are they for defence upon iudict- 
meuts and appeals of felony, than upon other 
venial causes.* And the judges themselves 
are so sensible of this defect, that they ne- 
ver scruple to allow a prisoner counsel to 
instruct him what questions to ask, or even 
to ask questions for him, with respect to 
matters of fact : for as to matters of law, 
arising on the trial, they are entitled to the 
assistance of counsel.** Vol. IV. p. 855. 

Yours, &c. S. 

Declamation on the History of 
England. 

Read in Trinity College Chapel, 
June 1777. 

(Concluded from p. 25 J 

N OW when we reflect that every 
tenant of a Barony, holden of 
the King in capite, had a seat in Par- 
liament, we see at once the striking 
operation of this law : we see how lit- 
tle the wisest politicians foresee the 
distant consequences of ambition. Ed- 
ward and his Barons by this device 
monopolized, it is true, the feudal so- 
vereignty, and prevented their vassals 
from becoming Lords like themselves; 
but they knew not what they were 
doing i they knew not that in the very 
act of abridging the property of the 
people, they were giving them a le- 
gislative existence, which at a future 
day would enable them to overthrow 
whatever stood in the way of their 
power, and to level that very feudal 
system which they were thus attempt- 
ing to perpetuate. For the tenants in 
capite, who had a right to be sum- 
moned to Parliament, soon became so 
numerous by the alienation of the 
Kind's vassals (whose immense ter- 
rifies were divisible into many les- 
sMBaronies), that they neither could, 
nor indeed wished any longer to as- 
semble in their own rights; the feu- 
dal peers were, in fact, become the 
people*, and the idea of representa- 


* The House of Commons, and the Spiritual Lords (who still sit in Parliament as te- 
nants in capite) are the only remains of the genuine feudal territorial peerage. For when 
the tenants in capite became numerous and poor, such an alloy was mixed with the ancient 
original nobility, that it would have been absurd to have allowed tenure in chief to convey 
any longer a personal honour and privilege. The peerage, therefore, no longer passed with 
the fief, but from being territorial and official, became personal and honorary. But as te- 
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Lion came forward by a necessary con- 
sequence. Parliament, from being sing- 
ly composed of men, who sat in their 
own rights to s^ve the great from the 
oppression of the Crown, and not the 
small from the oppression of the great, 
now began to open its doors to the 
patriot citizen. The feudal and per- 
sonal, changed into natural and cor- 
porate privileges, and the people, for 
the first time in the history of the 
world, saw the root of their liberties 
fixed in the centre of the constitution. 

As the multiplication of royal te- 
nures from the enfranchisement* of 
boroughs, but chiefly from the ope- 
ration of this law, first .gave rise to 
popular representation, so it is only in 
the continued operation of these prin- 
ciples that we can trace the distinct 
existence, and growing power of the 
House of Commons; we know that 
they assembled for a long time in the 
same chamber with the peers; that the 
separation was not preconceived by 


the founders of the Constitution, but 
arose from necessity, when their num- 
bers became too great to form one as- 
sembly ; and we know that they never 
thought of assuming popular legisla- 
tive privileges till, by tnis necessary 
division, they became a distinct body 
from the Lords. Thus, though a politi- 
cal accident brought the English Com- 
mons forth into action, their legisla- 
tive existence was the natural birth 
of the feudal system compressed by the 
Crown. To prove these truths, we 
have only to contemplate the history 
of our sister kingdom of Scotland, 
governed at that time by the same 
laws, there being very little difference 
between the Regiam Majcstatcm, the 
Scotch code of these days, and the 
work compiled by Glanvillc, Chief 
Justice to King Henry the Second. 
The law of Edward the First, which 

f >roduced these great changes f in Eng- 
and, was transcribed by the Scotch 
Parliament into the Statute Book of 


nure in chief was still, from the very nature of the feudal system, a legislative title, although 
its exercise was no longer personally practicable, from the multiplication of royal holdings 
— a representation wus naturally adopted. The feudal aristocracy thus expanded, changed 
by degrees into a democracy, and the aristocratical part of the Government would have 
been utterly extinguished {on failure of the peers by prescription), if the Crown had not 
preserved it by conferring on a few, by personal investiture, an hereditary right of legisla- 
tion, in the room of that territorial Peerage that had branched out and become a popular 
right. This produced a great change in the order of the State. For the feudal Baronage, 
after having produced the House of Commons, continued to balance and struggle with the 
prerogative as a democracy in the same manner that it had resisted it before ns an aristo- 
cratical body. Whereas, the Monarchist Peerage, which sprung up on the decay of the 
feudal, is merely an emanation of the royal prerogative, interested in the support of the 
Crown, from which it derives its lustre and its power, and lias no connection with the 
feudal system, which conferred no legislative rights by tenure in capite, which tenure, dif- 
fused among the multitude, constituted the House of Commons. 

* It is very prolmble that Burgage Tenure first gave the idea of a representation of the 
smaller Barons. For when the King enfranchised a town, and gave it lands from the 
royal demesne, this instantly made the Corporation a tenant in capite. But as the Corpo- 
ration could not sit in Parliament it elected a Burgess. It is in consequence of this burgage 
tenure or tenancy in capite of a Corporation, that we now sec such an insignificant village 
as Old Sarum sending two members to Parliament, while such a flourishing town as Man- 
chester sends none. 

t It may be asked what these great changes were which the Act jb said to have pro- 
duced, since the Burgesses were called to Parliament in the beginning of Edward's reign, 
before the Act passed, and since the les^JI Barons were summoned by the Sheriffs as early 
as the reign of King John. To this it may be answered, that these Parliaments were en- 
tirely feudal, the Burgesses represented those Corporations that were tenants in capite, and 
the summon of the lesser Barons being by no means a popular election, but a proclamation 
for those who held sufficient lands of the King in capite to assemble in their own rights. 
But when the statute of Quia emptores had so generally diffused -the royal holding, that from 
being a feudal privilege confined to a few, it came to be a popular and almost universal 
right, a representation of the multitude succeeded upon feudal principles to a personal right 
of legislation ; the territorial peerage sunk altogether, or rather dilated itself to a House 
of Commons, and that power, which in other feudal countries, from being condensed like 
the rays of the sun to a focus, consumed the rights of mankind, produced when thus scattered 
abroad a plentiful harvest of liberty. In Scotland, where the act of Quia emptores was ne- 
ver enforced, the feudal Baronage diffused itself, notwithstanding, so as at last to produce 
a representation, bnt it continued to be a representation merely feudal. The imights of 

the 
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their Robert the First. But the King Bat the dissemination of property f, 
of Scotland had not conquered that which in every country on earth is 

country as' William had subdued Eng- sooner or later creative of freedom, 

land; consequently, he was rather a met with a severe check in its early; 
feudal chieftain than a monarch, and infancy, from the Statute of Entails* 
had no power to carry this law of Ed- —In this instance even the Crown of 
ward’s into execution : for the Scotch England had not sufficient strength to 

Barons, although they would not al- ripen that liberty which had sprung 

low their vassals to submfcud, yet when from the force of its rays, tor if 

they sold their own lands they would Edward the First could nave resisted 
not suffer the Crown to appropriate this law, wrested from him by his 
the tenure, but obliged the purchasers Barons to perpetuate their estates in 

to hold as vassals to themselves. By their families, the English Constitu- 
tes weakness of the Scotch crown, tion, from an earlier equilibrium of 

and power of the nobles, the tenancies property, had suddenly arisen to per- 

in capite were not multiplied as in lection, and the revolution in the reign 

England, the right to sit in parlia- of Charles the First had probably hnp- 

ment was consequently not much ex- pened two centuries higher in our his- 

tended beyond the original numbers, lory ; or perhaps, from the gradual cir- 

and Scotland never saw a House of culation of that power which broke 

Commons *, nor ever tasted the bless- in at last with a sudden and projectile 

iiigs of equal government. When the force, had never happened at all ; hut 

boroughs indeed in later days were the same effects had been produced 

enfranchised, they assembled in the without the effusion of civil blood, 

same house with the King and the For no sooner was this Statute of En- 

Lords, where, awed by the pride of tails shaken in the reign of Henry the 

the Lords, and dazzled by the splen- Seventh, and finally destroyed by his 

dour of the Crown, they sat silent in successor J, than we see the popular 

Parliament, representing the slavery tide which had ebbed so long begin 

and not the freedom of the people. to lift up its waves, till the mighty 

the shires were representative Barons, not representatives of the people, and never formed 
a distinct order in the state. Indeed such a third power could never have possibly sprung 
up from a feudal constitution on any other principle than that which is here laid down. — 
There was no representation of the Scotch Barons till the year 1427, when it was enacted 
by statute, that the smaller Barons need not come to Parliament, provided they 6ent Com- 
missioners. 

* The representative Barons and Burgesses never formed in Scotland a third estate (as 
has been observed in the note in the lost page). They were considered as the representa- 
tives of royal tenants, and not of the people at large, and therefore naturally assembled 
with the Peers, and sat by honorary creation. For tenure in chief, being confined to a very 
small number, when compared with other tenures, still coptinued to be the criterion of 
legislation, ami though extended beyond the practicability of personal exercise, wag highly 
feudal, even when expanded to a state of representation ! Whereas, in England, the sta- 
tute of Quia emptores made tenure in capite almost universal, or, in other words, gavr 
legislative privileges to the multitude upon feudal principles, which consequently produced 
a representation, not of royal tenants, according to the principles of the feudal system, but 
of the people, according to the natural principles of human society. It is probable, from 
this difference between these principles of legislation, that the right of voting is so different 
in the two countries. In Scotland the Common Council, and not the body of the Burgesses, 
are the electors, because the Corporation, as thedfciant in capite, is represented, and not the 
individuals composing it, and no forty shilling freeholder can vote for a knight of the 
shire, unless he holds immediately of the King. For if his tenure he not royal, he must 
have 400/. scots present rent. Whereas in England the right of election (unless it has 
become otherwise fixed by prescription J is in the whole body of the Burgesses, and all 
forty shilling Freeholders vote for tne Knights of the Shires, whether the tenure be of the 
King or a subject. 

1* By the dissemination of property in this place is not meant that which gave the 
right of legislation to the people on feudal principles, hut that which is necessary to give 
weight and consequence to a third estate so arisen. 

% The statute of fines passed in the 4th year of Henry the Seventh, was purposely 
wrapped up in obscure and covert expressions, in order to induce the nobility to consent 
to it, who would otherwise have flung it out, if they had thought it would have barred 
entails. But in the 32d year of Henry the Eighth, when the will of the prince was better 

obeyed, 
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fabrics of prerogative and aristocracy 
passed away in one ruin together. 

This crisis, which shallow men then 
mistook, and still mistake for anarchy, 
was but the fermentation of the un- 
conquerable spirit of liberty, infused 
as early as Magna Charta, which in 
working . itself free from the impuri- 
ties that oppressed it, was convulsing 
every thing around. When the fer- 
mentation ceased, the stream ran 
purer than before, after having in the 
tumult beat down every bank that ob- 
structed its just and natural course. 

The consummation of ther-? great 
events is too recent and notorious to 
demand farther illustration ; their best 
commentary is the happiness and free- 
dom which we enjoy at this day. 

The subject proposed is therefore 
brought to its conclusion ; but it is a 
subject too dear and important to be 
concluded without a reflection that 
arises very strongly out of it. 

The English Constitution will pro- 
bably never more be attacked in front, 
or its dissolution attempted by striking 
at the authority of the laws ; and if 
such attack should ever be made, their 
foundations are too deeply laid, and 
their superstructure too flrmly cement- 
ed, to dread the event of the contest. 
But all is not therefore safe, and the 
sentinel must not sleep : the authority 
of the laws themselves may be turned 
against the spirit which gave them 
birth, and the English Government 
may be dissolved with all the legal 
solemnities which its outward form 
prescribes for its preservation. 

This mode of attack is the more 
probable, as it affords respect and 
safety to the besiegers, and infinitely 
more dangerous to the people, as the 
consciences of good men are ensnared 
by it. The virtuous citizen, looking 
up with confidence to the banners of 
authority, may believe he is defending 
the Constitution and Laws, while he 
is trampling down every principle ft 
justice on which both of them are 
founded. 

It is impossible therefore to con- 
clude, w&tnout expressing a fervent 
wish that every member of the com- 
munity (at the same time that he 


bows with reverence to the supre- 
macy of the state, and the majesty of 
the Jaws) may keep his eyes for ever 
fixed on the spirit of the Constitution, 
manifested by the Revolution, as the 
pole star of nis political course, that 
while he pays the tribute of duty and 
obedience to Government, he may 
know when the reciprocal duty is paid 
back to the publick and to himself. 

This concluding wish is, I trust, 
not misplaced, when delivered within 
these philosophical walls. The sci- 
ences ever flourish in the train of li- 
berty; the soul of a slave could ne- 
ver have expanded itself like New- 
ton’s, oyer infinite space, and sighed 
in captivity at the remotest barriers 
of creation. In no other country under 
heaven could Locke have unfolded 
with dignity the operations of an im- 
mortal soul, or recorded with truth the 
duties and privileges of society. 

♦ 

On the influence of Place and 
Circumstance on the developk- 
ment of Genius *. 

F ROM the time in which mankind 
were firnt capable of feeling the 
power of Genius and the extent of her 
influence, numerous indeed have been 
the writers who have attempted to de- 
fine that gift, and who have moreover 
been desirous to explore and enume- 
rate, with all the accuracy of chemical 
analyzation, those objects of nature sup- 
posed to be most calculated to inspire 
enthusiasm, and awaken human sus- 
ceptibilities. 

In our own country, and within the 
la9t century, Addison, Akenside, Beat- 
tie, Burke, Reynolds, Gerard, Alison, 
Stewart, — a well-known phalanx of 
mighty names, have joined with a host 
of minor stars, in unfolding these sus- 
ceptibilities, and those scenes of na- 
ture, which are wont to catch the eye 
of fancy, and invoke in the mind of 
the beholder a conception of beauty or 
sublimity. 

Genius has been analytically de- 
fined by Critics to inhere in a native 
and peculiar impulse of the mind, 
which, in its operation or its display, is 
singularly calculated to raise adinira- 


obeyed, its res] purpose was avowed, and the statute then made had a retrospective ope- 
ration given to it, so as to include all entails barred by flues since the fourth year of the 
former Teign. 

* From the great length of this article, we have been compelled to abridge it very con- 
siderably, which we hope our Correspondent will excuse. Edit. 

, lion. 
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tion, or excite intellectual pleasure in 
others. Different in its characteristics 
and its features from strength of un- 
derstanding, it is capable of producing 
far other results. A man may possess 
good sense ; he may even be distin- 
guished for discernment and penetra- 
tion of mind, and yet be confessedly 
destitute of any thing resembling ge- 
nius. Those powers which entitle 
him to the character of a man of sound 
judgment and clear views, do not by 
any means constitute him a man of 
genius. Subtlety of parts, and a capa- 
city of imagining new combinations, 
are essential to the latter ; whereas the 
former is only indicative of a scope and 
tension of the intelligent powers which 
opens clear views of men and things. 
The fancy, or the intellect of the mere 
man of judgment, may be barren of 
impressions which can create or in- 
spire pleasure; the essentials by which 
the latter endowment is known are, in 
Poetry and the Belles Letlres, by new 
creations of fancy, by original inven- 
tion, or the placing in another aspect 
old subjects ; which shall excite the 
sensibilities of others, in matters of 
philosophy, — a sagacity in discovering 
new truths, a quickness of resource, 
and a penetrating insight into thines 
of a profound and intricate nature. It 
may be remarked, indeed, that so far 
are these two faculties of mind from 
amalgamating with each other, that if 
the possession of a good understanding 
alone, and so far as relates to the 
offices and emoluments of life, sound- 
ness and decision of judgment, never 
obtain from mankind the rank and 
immunities of genius, the subtle per- 
ceptive principle of thought by which 
she is usually predicated is, on the 
other band, often observed to exist, 
associated with powers which, so far 
as the business and exigencies of life is 
concerned, argue a considerable share 
of mental aberration. Instances might 
be multiplied of individuals whose 
happy endowments of intellect can 
produce things which are singularly 
calculated to please and astonish, who 
are yet so deficient in those ordinary 
talents which even the herd of man- 
kind seem to possess, as to offer them- 
selves an easy prey to designing knavery. 

Upon the subject of the indication 
of genius — if, in passing we may ad- 
vert to it, — it has been taught by certain 
theorists that she may be immediately 
predicated from certain outward ana 


infallible signs which mark the eco- 
nomy of her existence. We are told 
by men of thinking and ingenuity, 
that the identity of her existence is 
always discoverable^— in the one case, 
from a certain expression of features, 
as taught by physiognomists; in the 
other, that the material organs are 
characterized by a peculiar arrange- 
ment of the cavities of the human scull, 
— a doctrine maintained by the cranio- 
logists. 

As it is manifestly contradicted by 
experience, that all who plough the 
steep and rugged paths of science, toil 
up the ascent of truths already ascer- 
tained in search of new discoveries, or 
invoke the bright world of fancy which 
lie within the veil of vulgar observa- 
tion, succeed in their efforts, — as it is, 
on the other hand, certain that the 
greater part of them add little or no- 
thing to the inventions and discoveries 
of those who have gone before them, 
— how is it that these fail, while others, 
starting from the same goal, and appa- 
rently with the same gifts, arrive even- 
tually at the anticipated end. A course 
of application is the common medicine 
employed, but success seems but occa- 
sionally to await them. 

But it is said that, though distin- 
guished alike for plodding industry, 
these last individuals never equally 
felt that emulative fire of ambition 
opening the avenues of the soul — that 
the glow of enthusiasm never animated 
them, and realized those visions of de- 
light which have been confessed by so 
many men who have abandoned them- 
selves tQ literary studies, and that their 
sedulousness went no farther than to 
secure a competency, aud succeed in 
pleasing a reigning taste. A proper 
stimulative medicine, say they, has 
never been presented to them, although 
they seem equally to tread the road 
which has conducted other adven- 
turers to fame and intellectual emi- 
nence — which, in truth, solves the 
enigma of their not feeling the inspira- 
tions of genius. The phantom is gazed 
on at a distance, but she eludes their 
grasp, because a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances has not predisposed 
their minds. 

What man wishes to attain he may 
attain, has long, in substance, been 
received as a sort of aphorism by many 
who have accurately studied the con- 
texture of the human powers, and their 
capacity of expansion. We likewise 
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judge a writer or artist to have receiv- 
ed an ardour and enthusiasm for a 
pursuit, when he sacrifices to it, as far 
as is possible, all other considerations, 
and, with persevering eagerness, traces 
out all those helps which can furnish 
him with ideas, or in any way render 
him assistance. In the possession, 
therefore,’ of all the facts deductible 
from the history of the human mind, 
and in view of the circumstances un- 
der which Genius has appeared, while 
it will be admitted that the author of 
** De I/Esprit,” and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, have much of reason for the 
basis of their theories, they have yet 
not satisfied the examiner concerning 
the phenomena of the very unequal 
conditions of man*s intellectual na- 
ture. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, a man whose 
opinions, from their general excellence 
and accuracy of judgment, must ever 
secure the respect of the critic and the 
philosopher no less than of the artist, 
goes very far when he is understood to 
teach, without limitation, that all 
men have it in their power to produce 
what they admire in the greatest mas- 
ters; and that this more than usual 
exuberance of mental energy is always 
under the controul, and subservient to 
the will of the individual. 

When, however, Reynolds teaches, 
without reservation, that genius is ab- 
solutely attainable in its very germ, he 
advances a theory somewhat bold, and 
goes farther than most other specula- 
tors who have attempted to define the 
susceptibilities of genius. 

Many and by far the majority of 
those who, it is to be presumed, woo 
the inspirations of genius, still remain, 
as already intimated, in their former 
state of mediocrity, so far as any new 
or original display of powers is con- 
cerned, which clearly could not be the 
case, if unremitting attention alone 
were always crowned with the same 
results. 

It is certain, that there are numbers, 
m all whow, 

IAVdA \a so hu\\, or so imbecile, that 
they are not capable of rising, by any 
ctfbrt, to that flow and vigour of ideas 
which can realize the excellence that 
Reynolds speaks of, as being the off- 
spring of perseverance and industry. 

€f Natwre/’ observes Helvetius, [an- 
other Speculator upon the sources of 
gotfus), w has endued all men, coiri- 
wmfphrcli organized, with a capacity 


of attention necessary for the acquisi- 
tion of the most lofty ideas.;— rbut at- 
tention is a fatigue and pain from 
which people would always free them- 
selves, were they not animated by a 
passion proper to change this pain into 

E leasure.” Hence the author of “ De 
.’Esprit ” concludes, that the man of 
genius is, in part, the work of chance ; 
and his corollary, which proceeds cer- 
tainly in the teeth of the hypothesis 
that each man may, by applying, be 
at length enabled to claim this title, 
under certain limitation, has been cor- 
roborated by all experience. 

“ Genius,” says Dr. Gerard, if we 
may be allowed to cite another autho- 
rity upon this point, “ implies activity 
of imagination. Whenever a fine ima- 
gination possesses healthful vigour, it 
will be continually starting hints, and 
pouring in conceptions upon the mind. 
As soon as any ot them appear, fancy, 
with the utmost alertness, places them 
in every light, and enables us to pursue 
them through all their consequences, 
that we may be able to determine 
whether they will promote our de- 
sign.” 

Now it will not be asserted that 
this activity of the associating prin- 
ciple is the same in all who apply with 
assiduity to mental pursuits, even sup- 
posing their education, their habiu of 
life, and their temperament and dispo- 
sition, to have been precisely the same. 
Neither can it, on the other hand, 
adverting to the positions of the French 
theorist, be premised that those enthu- 
siasms of soul which are generated 
under a particular train of circum- 
stances, are always productive of it, — 
as we find that many who assimilate 
in taste, and the perception of literaiy 
beauty, are yet, under the same train 
of initiatory discipline, widely unequal 
in their capacities to invent or to ima- 
gine. 

Observe a youth of good natural 
parts ; such a one as Beattie has ele- 
gantly described in his <f Minstrel,’’ 
— vjYvom gttvmi was 
never before predicted. Suppose him 
to be contemplating, from some fa- 
vourite and romantic resort. Nature, 
as she stands in the naked majesty of 
original wildness, or arrayed in ten 
thousand colours of varied beauty. 
He Toams abroad, perchance at even- 
ing or at morning, and brushes with 
his unguided footsteps the dew of the 
mountain or the deb the stillness 

which 
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which prevails around, the bound- 
less expanse of the tether, calls forth 
active powers of thought, unfelt be- 
fore, because not summoned by the 
influence of similar circumstances in- 
to exercise. As he wanders on, he 
inquisitively eyes the blue vault above 
him. Perhaps the morning or even- 
ing sun, beaming effulgently from the 
etherial, or the faint and uncertain 
twinkle of a remote star/ arrests his 
attention, and at length stimulates 
an ardent curiosity to search into the 
hidden causes of the objects he be- 
holds, now, as it seems, for the first 
time, so far as any degree of interest is 
concerned. He views the surface of the 
soil, finely wooded by its innumerable 
productions ; — the forest tree stretch- 
ing its majestic form above minor ob- 
jects which rise about him, the shrub 
variegated endlessly in its species, the 
humble floweret, as it peeps unobtru- 
sively from the grass which almost 
conceals it, become, respectively, the 
subjects of curiosity. 

linergized by an ardour unfelt be- 
fore to the process of thinking, lie is 
stimulated, in the former case, with a 
desire of knowing facts relative to the 
existence of the heavenly bodies, which 
so mysteriously perform their apparent 
revolutions, tneir magnitude and laws 
of motion, their actual existence and 
relative distances, from experiment and 
personal inspection, — in the latter, he 
feels a new excitement rising within 
him, to trace out the causes whereby 
soils and atmosphere are instrumental 
to the growth and luxuriance of the 
diversified economy of Mature which 
meets his gaze. 

Awakened to new and invigorated 
perception by the train of images, 
views, combinations, and inquiries, 
which rise within his breast, -he pre- 
sently expatiates with ardour over 
earth, peopled with all her inhabit- 
ants, and adorned with her varied 
garniture, with an understanding in 
which the germ of an accurate and 
restless thirst for knowledge is now 
determined to action. Tne extent, 
magnificence, congruity, and beauty 
of the system which he beholds, and 
the sphere which he inhabits, crowd 
upon hk awakened soul, and im- 
press him upon reflection, alike 
with the advantages and the vaatness 
of ecieftiee, among the zealous vota- 
ries of which he thehceforth per- 
chance becomes enrolled. 


With a world of new perceptions, 
ideas, and views, he Beems now an 
intellectual being of restless and in- 
satiable curiosity, nor, perhaps, does 
he terminate his career until he has 
unfolded some new and important 
discovery to the world. Thus, from 
an occasional ramble in a romantic 
country, under peculiar circumstances 
of solitude, — by an accidental stimu- 
lus, it is not perhaps too much to 
suppose, for experience has confirmed 
it, that the world may have stood in- 
debted to the developement of phe- 
nomena connected with physiology, 
and science gained a votary of pro- 
mising ambition. Trains of thought, 
or pictures of fancy, originated by a 
fortunate synchronism of events, was 
then the mean which turned his fa- 
culties from pursuits more sordid and 
sensual, to tne expanding and gene- 
rous objects of genius. 

Nor are these alone the attenuated 
speculations of theory. Let those who 
may so consider them, watch the se- 
cret operations, bias, and temper of 
their own minds, the medicines which 
are wont to quicken them, together 
with the adventitious circumstances 
which have started an inquiry or the 
subject of a reverie, — let them nar- 
rowly review the secret sympathies 
and susceptibilities of their own minds, 
and the accuracy of some, at least, of 
the positions here maintained, may 
erhaps be admitted. It is incredible, 
owever, that 100 individuals of* the 
same education and standing in life, 
should be actuated alike in this situ- 
ation. We know the sensations of 
pleasure, not to speak of enthusiasm, 
with which even a dull and unsenti- 
mental beholder first expatiates over a 
fine landscape. His eye wanders, in 
succession, amidst the groups of ob- 
jects extended around him, and an in- 
ward satisfaction is conveyed to the 
mind ; but the mere rustic will see 
only the precise objects of the land- 
scape ; one of more classical and cul- 
tivated habits, may, from the'formeF 
stores of his mind, imagine pleasing 
similitudes, and draw parallels ; put one 
whose excitements of fancy are fre- 
quently wont to be intense, will gaze 
upon the same scene with awakened 
enthusiasm. His ardent imagination,, 
labouring with its own vivid crea- 
tions, takes the wing from these sti- 
muli, which, seem from every side 
to crowd images upon senses usthey 

'toe 
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are painted from nature, and invokes 
the storehouse of his fancy, which re- 
mains not inactive, but teems with 
its multitude of ideas and the busy 
play of unlimited thought. 

Melkshato. E. P. 

(To be continued.) 

— ♦— 

FLY LEAVES.— No. XVI. 
Literary Contracts Jrom MSS. penes me. 

B ARTON BOOTH, the dramatic 
writer, agreed in Dec. 1732, for 
fifty guineas, to sell the copyright of 
“ a New Play, intituled, Caelia, or the 
Perjur'd Lover.” This play was first 

S rformed at Drury Lane the llth 
ec. 1732, and is commonly attributed 
to Charles Johnson. The contract was 


call'd the London Merchant, or the 
true history of George Barnwell,” 
which was performed seventeen out of 
twenty-two nights, the whole number 
whereiu that company acted. 

Coffey also sold to Watts, 7th April, 
1733, for ten guineas, a farce of one 
act, called 44 the Boarding Schoole, or 
the Sham Captain.” It seems pro- 
bable this was acted as 44 the Boarding 
School” by the young company at 
Drury Lane, in 1720 ; also as an 
after-piece of “ the Boarding School 
Romps,” and of “ the Sham Captain,” 
at Drury Lane, Jan. 1733. 

Anne Dawe received, 21st July, 
1769, twenty guineas for the copy- 
right of a novel called “ the Younger 
Sister.” 


prepared on stamp, with John Watts 
of London, Stationer, but has not the 
signature of the author affixed to the seal. 

Sophia Briscoe, sold for twenty 
guineas the copy-right of a novel to be 
called the 44 Fine Lady, or History of 
Mrs. Montague,” in 2 voIs.Dec. 1771. 

William-RufusChetwood, for fifteen 
pounds, contracted to sell “ the Life 
and History of Captain Robert Boyle, 
containing his Adventures, &c. or by 
whatsoever other title it shall be call’d, 
or distinguish by.” Dated 20 Nov. 
1725. 

Ten guineas was paid the same au- 
thor, 1729-30, for the 4 * Lover’s Opera,” 
which waB acted as an after-piece at 
Drury Lane, early in the season, and 
a benefit given the author Dec. 8, 1729. 
It was repeated once or twice for be- 


Phebe Gibbes received, 14th April, 
1763, five guineas for the novel called 
44 the Life of Mr. Francis Clive.” 

Arthur Gifford received, 1 6th Oct. 
1784, ten guineas for a novel called 
44 the Omen.” Eu. Hood. 



A S the pages in your Magazine have 
been ever devoted either to give 
information, or to detect error, I can- 
not allow such a mistake as that in 
p. 10 of your last number, respecting 
the armorial bearings of the Hunger- 
ford family, to pass by unnoticed. 

Their original device or badge was 
undoubtedly the sickle, with which 
their ancient monumental brasses in 
Salisbury Cathedral were so thickly 
covered. 


nefits. 

Colley Cibber, for 4 one hundred 
and five pounds,’ sold a tragedy 14 in- 
tituled, 44 Caesar in Egypt. ” It was first 
acted at Drury Lane Theatre, 9th Dec. 
1724, and five following nights, but 
not afterwards repeated. This was 
dated 6th Nov. 1724, and sold to 
Chetwood, who on the following day, 
for an advance of five pounds, trans- 
ferred the copy-right to Watts. 

On the 20th Feb. 1744-5, Cibber 
sold to Watts, for eighty pounds, the 
tragedy intituled, 44 Papal Tyranny in 
the reign of King John.” 

Charles Coffey sold, 24th April 1731, 
to Watts, for ten guineas, an opera 
intituled 44 the Devil to Pay, or the 
Wives Metamorphos’d.” I believe 
this favourite after-piece was first pro- 
duced by the young company about 
July 173 1, at Drury Lane. That sum- 
mer season was remarkable for produc- 
ing, on the 22d June, 44 a New Play 


Their marriage with the heiress of 
Heytesbury introduced them into Wilt- 
shire, when they assumed the arms of 
that family, viz. per pale indented 
Gules and Vert , a chevron Or; but, 
on their second marriage with (pro- 
bably) a richer heiress, viz. Fitz-John, 
they took their arms, viz . Sable, two 
bars Argent, in chief 3 plates, which 
arms were usually, in after times, held 
by the Hungerford family \ and by ex- 
amining the sepulchral effigies of this 
family m Farley Chapel, we find the 
arms of Heytesbury placed first, and 
those of Fitz-John second, on the 
stately tomb of Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford, and in other similar circum- 
stances. R. C. H. 

Errata.— Vol. xcm. ii. p. 806. For 

g oat of Richard II. read Richard III. The 
rmer Monarch, it is supposed, coined no 
Irish money.— P. 891. 1. 1. for jointly, read 
justly. 1. 23. for Gain’d, read Join’d. 
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ft 8. Memoir descriptive of the Resources , 
Inhabitants , and Hydrography of Sicily 
and its Islands, inteispersed with Antiqua- 
rian and other Notices, By Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, R.N. K.S.F. F.S.A. 4 to. pp. 382. 
Murray. 1824. 

TO the honour and glory of the Bri- 
tish Government, no subject connect- 
ed with nautical science or geographi- 
cal discovery, is neglected. The ample 
resources which universal peace and 
domestic prosperity afford, happily con- 
duce to this laudable spirit. Amidst 
the struggles of war, England displayed 
her mighty energies; and during Peace 
the genius of enterprise inspires her 
councils, and animates her sons. The 
superior skill and courage of British 
seamen, who have so long wielded the 
trident of Neptune, have never been 
disputed j and when we behold clas- 
sical taste and scientific knowledge 
united to these pre-eminent qualifi- 
cations, wc cannot but feel a conscious 
pride of our national superiority. 

In this highly interesting Work 
Capt. Smyth not only displays the ta- 
lents of an experienced officer, hut he 
evidently possesses the requisites of a 
scholar and a gentleman. In survey- 
ing the classic soil of Sicily — a land 
associated with a thousand interesting 
recollections, — the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty could not have selected a more 
suitable or intelligent individual. He 
has produced a Work of permanent 
utility to nautical men, which was 
the principal object of the Survey, and 
of considerable value to the tourist and 
general scholar. 

Capt. Smyth informs us that the 
Survey of Sicily was ordered to be 
made in consequence of numerous 
complaints of the very defective state 
of the Charts of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and particularly of the Central 
Islands. All the Charts of Sicily, on 
examination and comparison, were 
found at variance with each other; 
and there was no good authority for 
any. Indeed, many shoals were sup- 
posed to exist, on the Southern and 
Western coasts, which had caused the 
unaccountable disappearance of vessels 
at various times. From these consi- 
derations, the l iOrds Commissioners of 
Iy£NT. Mao. February 9 1824. 

6 


the Admiralty determined to present 
the public with a complete Atlas, con- 
taining a survey of Sicily and the adja- 
cent islands. Capt. Smyth had then a 
command in the Flotilla of Sicily, 
which was during the time of our mi- 
litary occupation of the fortresses. He 
had consequently many local advan- 
tages for the performance of the duties 
entrusted to him by the Admiralty. 

The Survey was executed on a chro- 
nouiatric basis, connected with geo- 
dctical operations. It was grounded 
on the position of the Observatory at 
Palermo, as determined, by the learned 
Abbate Piazzi, to be 38°0ti'44" North 
lat. 13° 20' 15" E. long, from Green- 
wich, and 51° 53' l(i" elevation of the 
equator. The instruments consisted of 
three chronometers, a portable transit 
instrument, a reflecting and two achro- 
matic telescopes, a micrometer, a seven 
inch and a five inch theodolite, a re- 
flecting circle, a nine-inch quintant 
on a stand with counterpoises, and a 
sextant ; also an artificial horizon, two 
barometers, a large protractor with 
spring points, and some other minor 
instruments. We have enumerated 
these articles, to show the superior ad- 
vantages which Science and the im- 
proved state of the Arts afford to mo- 
dern navigators. In each of the charts, 
plans, and views, the hydrography, to- 
pography, and fortifications, are ex- 
pressed with as much minuteness as 
the nature of the service would per- 
mit; but no more soundings are insert- 
ed than were considered necessary. The 
general Atlas, which was the result of 
these surveys, though frequently re- 
ferred to, is notMiiserted in the Work. 
Although executed by the.Lords of the 
Admireuty, we understand that it may 
be obtained, by their permission, of 
the publisher of the present Memoir. 
However, an excellent map of the 
coast of Sicily, with many beautiful 
embellishments, by Daniell, illustrate 
the volume. 

So far we have taken a cursory view 
of the scientific and nautical depart- 
ments. We shall now proceed to more 
general details. 

The author has classified his subjects 
under chapters, and each chapter is ju- 
diciously 
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diciously subdivided into minor heads. 
The first consistsof preliminary matters 
relative to the geology, mineralogy, cli- 
mate, produce, and resources of Sicily. 
In the second chapter, the author en- 
ters into the literature, amusements, 
prejudices, and religious customs of 
the inhabitants. On these topics the 
writer, in a style elegant and concise, 
displays the just and philosophic rea- 
soning of a scholar, contemplating the 
original greatness of this classic land ; 
at the same time he evinces the libe- 
ral spirit of a Protestant and an Eng- 
lishman, when expatiating on her pre- 
sent miserable and degraded condition. 
Eustace, notwithstanding the capti- 
vating style of his “ Classical Tour,” 
frequently annoys us by his priestly 
cant; and Lady Morgan, in her 
“ Italy,” too often excites our risible 
muscles by her political flourishes, 
when it was intended we should he 
serious. Capt. Smyth divests himself 
of those prejudices which are too often 
indulged in by modern tourists, and 
tlius becomes doubly interesting. But 
there is one remark we must offer, be- 
fore entering on our extracts. We 
very much doubt, indeed object to, 
the propriety of entering into details 
respecting the ancient history of the 
cities of Sicily; particularly as the 
Work professes to be a Survey, or por- 
traiture, of the existing state of the is- 
land. For the sake of comparison a 
slight notice might be admissible, or 
even desirable; but histories of Syra- 
cuse, Carthage, TFgestha, Agrigentum, 
&c. are certainly unnecessary; they 
are familiar to every classical reader ; 
and may be readily referred to, in Stra- 
bo, Polybius, Thucydides, or Diodo- 
rus. Even Ilollin and other compilers 
of ancient history afford ample details. 

The author having introduced every 
subject under their resffective heads, as 
before remarked, our extracts may be 
introduqpd without explanatory com- 
ment: 

Nobility. — “With the united advan- 
tages of climate, situation, and produce, 
detailed in the preceding sheets, Sicily ought 
to possess a corresponding population ; but 
this is far from being the case, for the num- 
ber of people, now on the whole island, 
does not exceed what ^he cities of Syracuse 
and Agrigentum jointly hpve boasted m an- 
cient times. Tjie disproportion of nobles 
is, great, there being in this small kingdom, 
exclusively of the Royal Family, the Arch- 
hiskofji. Bishops, Abbots, Priors, anApther 
■sihxrtm dignitaries, no less than one hun- 


dred and twenty-seven Princes, seventy-eight 
Dukes, one hundred and forty Marquisses, 
with Counts, Barons, and Knights, almost 
innumerable. Many of these titles, how- 
ever, never were the honourable badges of 
power and trust, but simply marks of dis- 
tinction, conferring little more than local 
importance, and bestowed by the Crown for 
various services. The baronial Peers alone 
possess any influence in the country, and 
are entitled to sit in the Upper House of 
Parliament/' 

“There is also a class of nobility miser- 
ably poor, whose honours never had any 
patrimony annexed to them, and who arc 
yet too vain to permit themselves or their 
progeny to engage in commercial or profes- 
sional undertakings; and it is this class that, 
by its misdeeds, lias lowered the respecta- 
bility of the whole Sicilian Peerage. 

“ A pompous affectation of title is, in- 
deed, the principal trait of the Sicilian cha- 
racter, and is as observable in the vbin in- 
scriptions which their public edifices, foun- 
tains, and statues display, as in the meta- 
phoric superscriptions of letters in use among 
all ranks ; for even tradesmen address each 
other Most Illustrious, and a letter to any 
gentleman, scarcely ranking with an esquire 
in England, is addressed as pompously as to 
the first Peer of the realm — < A Sua Eecel- 
Ienza, rillustrissinio Signore Stimatissimo, 

e Pudrone Collendissimo, Don here 

follows the Christian name, and then the 
title, surname, &c." 

Literature. — “ As military honours are 
scarcely within their reach, the pursuits 
of the Sicilians differ from those of more 
enterprising people ; and os an apathy exists 
on political affairs, a greater proportion of 
literary characters is fostered, than would be 
expected from a population amounting to 
little more than a million and a half of souls. 
The learning of many of these literati, how- 
ever, is rather the varnish of a base metal, 
than the polish of a true gem, and many of 
the inane attempts of insipid egotists, at sn- 
tire, wit, and science, find vent in cowardly 
pasquinades, and tasteless pedantic essays." 

“ Mauy literary associations have been 
established under the ostensible name of 
‘ Gli Ebbri,’ or drunken ; * Riaccesi,* or 
re-ignited ; * Addolorati,’ or grieved ; 1 Ge- 
nial!, * or sympathetic; f Animosi/ or intre- 
pid ; * Periclitanti,' or in danger ; * Buon- 
gusto/ or good taste ; and others. These 
societies, however, have all dwindled down 
to a few writers of macaronics and improvi- 
sator!, or extemporaneous poets ; who, in- 
deed, amidst extravagant rhapsodies, and 
verbose dulness, sometimes emit sparks of a 
poetic imagination. Improvisator! neither 
require the exercise of thought in them- 
selves, nor in their hearers, their whole 
mystery beiug a facility and volubility in ut- 
tering a profusion of sonorous alliterations 
and rhymes. But it is obvious, notwith- 
standing 
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standing their popularity, and the high en- 
comiums of Menzini, on these * gems of 
Parnassus,’ that the composition of madri- 
gals and sonnets is a style of writing which, 
when resorted to by men of high talents, 
has been 'aptly compared to Raphael or Mi- 
chael Angelo painting miniatures. They 
contribute but little to the developement of 
sublime genius ; and neither poetical license, 
luxury of words, nor harmony of uuinbers, 
can conceal the dearth of sentiment and in- 
vention, so visible in the works of all the 
Sicilian poets of the present day, except the 
melodious Mcli, who, in his Seasons, descrip- 
tive of Sicilian scenery and manners, and 
other smaller poems, shews what an inex- 
haustible source of variety may ever be re- 
curred to by studying nature." 

Drama.— “The drama, though origi- 
nally fostered in Sicily, has fallen into dis- 
use, and in its true dignity is almost un- 
known. Public attention is devoted to its 
successful rival, the opera, an extravagant 
and puerile amusement, which while it re- 
lates an intrigue, or a tale of fancy, may in- 
spire pleasure by its impassioned airs ; but 
when it affects historical subjects, and in- 
troduces frivolous heroes, with a drawling 
recitative, or a screaming bravura, in addi- 
tion to anachronisms of dress and scenery, 
and the intrusive presence of a noisy 
prompter, illusion must naturally be de- 
stroyed and contempt excited. In fact, 
the merits of an opera are confined to the 
music and language, for though the sense is 
monotonous and botnbastical, there is a pe- 
culiar phraseology used by composers, the 
true Nuguc Canorae of Horace, that renders 
the songs harmonious and sonorous; their 
theatrical singing is more the result of sys- 
tem and mechanical efforts, than of natural 
impressions, or expressions of the dignified 
animation of the soul. 

“The best theatres are too spacious, 
every sacrifice being made of convenience to 
extent, so that ballets and shewy spectacles 
are best adapted to their boards. These re- 
presentations are often well imagined and 
fascinating, though, from the same being 
repeated almost every evening for 4ix weeks 
or two months, they tire the audience. At- 
tention, after the first night of a perform- 
ance, is not a trait of the character of the 
Sicilian amateurs, as they make the theatre 
n rendezvous, where they receive and pay 
visits, take coffee and ices, and even play at 
cards." 

Religion. — “From the holidays, the 
mind naturally turns to the state of religion 
in this interesting country, particularly as so 
large a proportion of the population is con- 
secrated to the celebration of its rites. Un- 
versed in the subtleties of theologians, 1 am 
aware tliat some of my conclusions may be 
deemed erroneous, and my judgment misled; 
but my speculations, although fallible, have 


arisen from a long intercourse with the Si- 
cilians, and in all theological arguments, so 
far from indulging Protestant preposses- 
sions, I have ever respected their scruples 
when honest, however differing from my 
own opinions. My object is rather to mark 
the innovations that have so widely sepa- 
rated churches, emanating from a common 
primitive faith, than attempt to disparage 
the Catholics ; nor will I assert that many 
of their most absurd rites are reverenced by 
any but the lowest and most ignorant 
classes." 

“ It is curious to observe, in Sicily more 
than elsewhere, the striking analogy appa- 
rent in the mysteries of Pugan and Roman 
Catholic polytheism; the external observ- 
ances of which, in representing sacred ob- 
jects to the senses by human, rather than 
by divine attributes, are alike destitute of 
true sublimity, and exhibit alternately a de- 
grading ecclesiastical influence, popular su- 
perstition, and a sensualizing ritual, instead 
of real piety. 

“ It is a glaring fact, that the two first 
commands of the Divine Decalogue are vir- 
tually rejected by the Roman Catholics ; for 
several Pagan heroes have been canonized, 
and statues of heathen gods are daily adored 
as saints under other names, with the repu- 
tation of working miracles. The numerous 
images and pictures of the Virgin and Child 
appear but substitutes for those of Venus 
and Cupid ; and what is yet more strange, 
many paintings represent the former stand- 
ing on a crescent, the peculiar emblem of 
chastity among the heatnens. 

“ The idolatrous worship of the Virgin 
lias almost superseded that of the Almighty 
himself, and greater reliance is placed on her 
mediation than on any other. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the monstrous legends of the 
priests, it would appear that, by her cour- 
teous atteudance to the meanest of her vo- 
taries, she is fully entitled to their grati- 
tude. Among other absurdities, she is pub- 
licly represented, in sculpture, in Palermo, 
leaning on the clouds, and squeezing milk 
from her breasts into the gaping mouth of 
St. Allun, who is on his knees below to re- 
ceive it. 

“ Imploring saints and guardian angels is 
but a revival of appeals to Penates, Genii, 
Junones, and the gods of the Larariura; 
and the Pagan worship of the Sicelides is 
replaced by that of the army of Virgins. 
Confraternities, cryjitic worship, changing 
of sacred vestmeuts, and processions ; sanc- 
tuary, tonsure, and burning incense ; lustral 
water, philacteries, sacred Tamps, and votive 
offerings, with the custom of decorating 
paintings and statues with garlands, rings, 
necklaces, ribbands, and the nimbus, are all 
decidedly Pagan. The appellations of Aiu- 
moa, Stator, Pistor, Pater, Olympius, Ul- 
tor, TonaCs, and similar agnomens, are not 
only imitated in Stdtnntate, del Carmine, 

Setic 
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Sette dolori, Addolorata, del Pianto, &c. ; 
lmt St. Mercarlo and Santa Verena have 
actually resumed a station in public churches, 
and most of the saints are supposed to pos- 
sess some peculiar influence ; as, for exam- 
ple, St.Placido presides over those possessed 
by an evil spirit; St. Lazzaro, over the 
diseased ; St. Antonio, over horses ; Santa 
Barbara, over fire; Santa Lucia, over the 
sight, &c. 

“ Let us compare this system of idolatry 
and its cation, with the express precepts of 
Holy Writ, and we cannot but deplore the 
monstrous innovations on the beautiful sim- 
plicity of Gospel worship. 

“ Decalogue. Thou shalt have none other 
gods but me. — Thou shalt not make to thy- 
self any graven iirioge, nor the likeness of 
any thing that is in heaven above, the earth 
beneath, or in the water under the earth. 

“Twelve Tables. Iiouour the gods of 
the heavens, not only those who have al- 
ways been esteemed such, but those like- 
wise whose merit has raised them thither, 
as Hercules, Bacchus, /Esculapius, Castor, 
Pollux, and Romulus. 

“As obvious a similitude is observable 
in the numerous festivals of the Catholic 
Church. The Rogation ceremony corre- 
sponds in many respects with the rites of 
Terminus ; for while the former consisted 
of prayers for a blessing on the fruits of the 
earth, the purpose of the latter was to fix 
beyond dispute the boundaries of their land, 
that so they might enjoy without contest, 
in the fruits of the opening spring, the re- 
ward of the labour they hod bestowed on the 
earth. Candlemas, in which the offering of 
wax-candles, or torches, forms so conspi- 
cuous a feature, occurs within a few days of 
the time when the Romans also bore torches 
in procession to* Juno Februa, and both are 
equally connected with the churching of 
women. The Carnival is a species of An- 
thesteria, or Cottytia, and as, in the latter, 
people delighted in carrying about branches 
of trees hung with fruit and sweet-meats, to 
which everybody was welcome, so every one 
that masks provides himself with a basket of 
cakes and sweetmeats to present to all hel* 
meets ; the moderns, indeed, add a provision 
of large sugar-plums, wherewith to pelt every 
one they wish to notiep. The Graud Jubilee 
is hut another name for the secular games. 
While the Martiualia is a palpable substitute 
for the lesser Dionysia, by which St. Mar- 
tin Has succeeded to the devotion heretofore 
lavished on the jolly Bacchus. 

“ In the worship of bones, and the kiss- 
ing of relics, a. kind of parallel may be found 
among the savages of North America; but, 
in their adoration of the Host, I believe the 
Roman Catholics are quite unique, and have 
thereby inspired the Turks with their con- 
temptible idea of — ‘ those dogs who make a 
god end eat him/— a species of superstition 


that Cicero had long before pronounced men 
incapable of committing." 

Preaching. — “The language of the 
most popular preachers is chiefly Sicilian, 
interspersed with frequent Latin quotations 
from the Scriptures. I witnessed one of 
the favourite pastors who, with a black cross 
suspended round his neck and stuck in his 
girdle, was extremely vehement both in ges- 
ture and tone ; frequently breaking out into 
affectionate apostrophes to a large crucifix 
in the side of the pulpit, until by degrees 
his congregation (consisting chiefly of fe- 
males) began to sob violently. He repre- 
sented our Saviour as an anxious shepherd, 
who, on missing one lamh out of a hundred, 
scrambled over rocks, ran down precipices, 
leaped over ravines, and left nothing untried 
to recover it; being at last successful, he 
desired the angels to rejoice *c perchfe ?' 

• Why/ inquired the sacred choir ? * be- 
cause/ replied the Redeemer, * aju truvatu 
la mia cara pecuredda !’ I have recovered 
my dear lamb !" 

From the preceding extracts, a just 
idea may be formed of the present de- 
raded state of this beautiful and exu- 
erant country, when compared with 
her former glory. Under the influence 
of Paganism she flourished in arts and 
arms ; but under the petrifying breath 
of papal tyranny and superstition, the 
wonted energies of man are benumb- 
ed, and every noble faculty completely 
paralysed. The population of Syracuse, 
the ancient capital of Sicily, once a- 
mounted to 400,000; at the present 
time, Capt. Smyth informs us, there 
are only 14,000 inhabitants. The city 
of ^rirgenti, in the same manner, is 
now reduced from 200,000 to 15,000. 
lieu ! quantum mutatus ab i/lo / 

The five following chapters contain 
interesting details and descriptive no- 
tices of the different towns, bays, capes, 
&c. along the whole coast of Sicily; 
with observations on the adjacent is- 
lands. The writer furnishes many cu- 
rious particulars respecting Palermo, 
which is now the capital. Notwith- 
standing the beauty of its suburbs, and 
the situation in general, it appears to 
be in a very miserable condition. The 
account of the Cadavery , near Palermo, 
affords a striking proof of the disgust- 
ing taste of the Sicilians ; for it appears 
«to dc one of those cemeteries very com- 
mon in Sicily which serve as depots for 

f iutrescent carcases, exposed to tne pub- 
ic gaze. This Cadavery is attached to 
a Capuchin convent, and consists of a 
large subterranean space divided into 
galleries, surrounded with niches for 

the 
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the reception of dead bodies. An ex- 
cellent representation, drawn by the 
author, accompanies the description. 

<£ Previously to descending," says Capt. 
Sinyth, “ the acolyte directs the attention 
of the visitors to the pictures on each side 
of the door, the one representing the death 
of a good man, surrouuded by priests and 
angels; the other that of a sinner, whose 
dying moments are embittered by fiends, 
and flames ; added to which, there is a son- 
net between them on mortal dissolution ; so 
that, on the whole, the feelings are prepared 
for a solemn and mournful spectacle. On 
descending, however, it is difficult to express 
the disgust arising from seeing the human 
form so degradingly caricatured, in the ridi- 
culous assemblage of distorted mummies, 
that are here hung by the neck in hun- 
dreds, with aspects, features, and propor- 
tions, so strangely altered hy the operation 
of drying, as hardly to bear a resemblance 
to human beings. From their curious atti- 
tudes, they are rather calculated to excite 
derision, than the awful emotions arising 
from the sight of two thousand deceased 
mortals. There are four long galleries with 
their niches filled, besides many coffins con- 
taining noblemen in court dresses ; and a- 
mnng tlie principal personages is a King of 
Tunis, who died in l(i20. At the end of 
the great corridor is an altar, with the front 
formed of human teeth, sculls, and bones, 
inlaid like a kind of mosaic work. There is 
a small apartment at the end of one of the 
galleries, which 1 entered, but soon quitted 
with the greatest nausea, from an exceed- 
ingly offensive stench ; for I found it was a 
dirty room, called the oven, in which seve- 
ral bodies, in various stages of putrescence, 
were undergoing the operation of drying. I 
observed, however, that the friar who ac- 
companied me did not appear to be incom- 
moded either by the sight or the effiuvia." 

All the writers of antiquity have 
transmitted highly-coloured descrip- 
tions of Scylla and Charybdis, with 
their accompanying horrors. Virgil, 
in speaking of tnc two promontories of 
Italy and Sicily, thus notices these cer 
lebrated objects : 

“Dextrum Scylla latus, laevum implacata Cha- 
ry hd is 

Obsidet ; atquc imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 
Sorbet in abruptum ttuctos, rursusque aub auras 
Erigit altcrnos, et sidera verberat unda/’ 

At Scyllam ctecis cohibet apcluuca laiebris, 

Ora exertantem, et naves in saxa trahcutcin." 

Let us now bear the description of 
an experienced seaman : 

Scylla. — “ As the breadth across this 
celebrated strait has been so often disputed, 
I particularly state, that the Faro Tower is 
exactly six thousand and forty-seven Eng- 
lish yards from that classical bugbear, tne 


Rock of Scylla, which, hr poetical fiction, 
has 1>een depicted in such terrific colours, 
and to describe the horrors of which, Pha- 
lcrion, a painter, celebrated for bis nervous 
representation of the awful and the tremeir- 
dons, exerted his whole talent. But the 
flights of poetry can seldom bear to be 
shackled hy homely truth, and if we are to 
receive the fine imagery, that places the 
summit of this rock in clouds brooding eter- 
nal mists and tempests — that represents it 
as inaccessible, even to a man provided with 
twenty hands and twenty feet, and immerses 
its base among ravenous sea-dogs; — why 
not also receive the whole circle of mytho- 
logical dogmas of Homer, who, though so 
frequently dragged forth as an authority in 
history, theology, surgery, and geography, 
ought in justice to be read only as a poet. 
In the writings of so exquisite a hard, we 
roust not expect to find all his representa- 
tions strictly confined to a mere accurate 
narration of facts. Moderns of intelligenre, 
in visiting this spot, have gratified their 
imaginations, already heated by such de- 
scriptions as the escape of the Argonauts, 
and the disasters of Ulysses, with fancying 
it the scourge of seamen, and, that in a gale 
its caverns ‘ roar like dogs ;* but I, as a sailor, 
never perceived any difference between the 
effect of the surges here, and on any other 
coast, yet I have frequently watched it 
closely in bad weather. It is now, as l 
presume it ever was, a common rock, of 
hold approach, a little worn at its base, and 
surmounted lw a castle, with a sandy bay on 
each side. The one on the South side is 
memorable for the disaster that happened 
there during the dreadful earthquake of 
1783 , when an overwhelming wave ( sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by the fall of 
part of a promontory into the sea) , rushed 
up the beach, and, in its retreat, bore away 
with it upwards of two thousand people." 

Charybdis. — “ Outside the tongue of 
land, or Bracciu di St.Rainiere, that forms 
the harbour of Messina, lies the Galofaro, 
or celebrated vortex of Charybdis, which 
has, with more reason than Scylla, been 
clothed with terrors by the writers of nnti- 
qnity. To the undecked boats of the Khe- 
gi&ns, Locrians, Zancleans, and Greeks, it 
must have been formidable ; for, even in the 
present day, small craft are sometimes en- 
dangered by it, and I have seeu several men- 
of-war, and even a seventy-four gun ship, 
whirled round on its surface ; but, hy using 
due caution, there is generally very little 
danger or inconvenience to be apprehended. 
It appears to be an agitated water, of from 
seventy to ninety fathoms in depth, circling 
in quick eddies. It is owing prolmbly to 
the meeting of the harbour and lateral cur- 
rents with the main one, the latter being 
forced over in this direction by the opposite 
point of Pezzo. This agrees in some mea- 
sure with the relation of Thucydides, who 

calls 
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calls it a violent reciprocation of the Tyrr- 
hene and Sicilian seas, and he is the only 
writer of remote antiquity I remember to 
have read, who has assigned this danger its 
true situation, and not exaggerated its effects. 
Many wonderful stories arc told respecting 
this vortex, particularly some said to have 
been related by the celebrated diver, Colas, 
who lost his life here. I have never found 
reason, however, during my examination of 
this spot, to believe one of them.’* 

Capt. Smyth has entered diffusely 
into a description of iEtna, which is 
accompanied by some just philosophi- 
cal remarks; but our limits prevent' us 
from entering into details, particularly 
as so many intelligent tourists have 
preceded him. Howevdf, we cannot 
conclude our review without extract- 
ing some portion of his account of the 
celebrated volcano of Stromboli, on 
the North of the Lipari islands. The 
mountain whence the fire issues is up- 
wards of 2000 feet high, and about nine 
miles in circumference. 

“ From San Bartolo the coast is formed 
of rugged lava to Point Sciara/.za, off which 
there is a rock nearly even with the water's 
edge, about a quarter of a mile out, with 
forty fathoms, deepening to seventy, close 
to it. And between this point and that of 
Zarrossa, there is a cove, which being im- 
mediately below the crater, it is natural to 
imagine would, from the continual action 
of the volcano, and the incessant discharge 
of matter for so many ages, be very shoal, 
or, at least, even allowing the stones to tri- 
turate, that a hank of sediment would have 
been deposited; the contrary, however, is 
the case, for I found gradual soundings of 
fiDin four to twenty fathoms, all round the 
coasts, even to the two points of Sciarazza 
Cove ; hut immediately under the cone, as 
nearly as I could approach, and even within 
the range of the ejected matter, there were 
forty-seven fathoms, and at the distance of a 
few yards, from sixty-five to ninety : an in- 
spection of the chart will point out this more 
clearly. The circumstance is curious, and 
has not a little puzzled the sages of Strom- 
boli, who, at length, after serious delibera- 
tion, have decided that a gulf, at the base of 
the island, continually absorbs the ejections, 
and replenishes the volcano. 

€t I was once going over, in my gun-boat, 
from Milazzo to Stromboli, when a furious 
South-east wind arose, and rendered it im- 
possible to anchor before San Bartulo, where, 
on approaching, I observed the spray of the 
surf carried even to the houses : tne only re- 
fuge to save us from being blown over to 
the coast of Calabria, then occupied by Mu- 
rat, was to run almost under the crater, in 
a nook of Scian^ta Point, where, for two 
nights and n day, we rode in a state of par- 


tial security, as to winds and weather ; but 
certainly not without considerable danger, 
from the incessant showers of red-hot 
stones that were hurled aloft from the cra- 
ter with amazing rapidity, and most of 
which fell very near us, while some of them 
exploded in the air with a whizzing sound, 
like the fragments of bomb-shells after 
bursting. The explosions followed each 
other in quick succession (not more than 
from five to ten minutes elapsing between), 
with a Teport like distant artillery ; the mo- 
ment of ejection was accompanied by brisk 
rattling detonations, and a full glare of fire, 
illuminating the storm at intervals, and pre- 
senting an awful but magnificent spectacle. 
At times, however, when the wind shifted a 
point or two, our admiration was checked, 
and we were obliged to run below, to avoid 
the thick cloud of minute sand and ashes 
that instantly covered the vessel, and filled 
her with a suffocating heat. Finding the 
gale continued so violent, that I was unable 
to row round to San Bartolo, I determined 
to crawl up a steep ravine, between our po- 
sition and the crater, as the only means tnat 
offered of communicating with the shore : 
this enterprise was one of the most difficult 
1 ever undertook, and willingly would I have 
relinquished it when I had advanced half 
way up ; hift the looseness of the soil, con- 
sisting only of fragments of lava and cinders, 
which, by my efforts in ascending, were con- 
tinually rolling into the sea below me, ut- 
terly precluded a return. At length, weary, 
and almost exhausted, I gained the summit 
of the cliff, where I found the two hospita- 
ble priests of the island waiting to congratu- 
late me on the success of my rashness, and 
couduct me to such entertainment as the 
villages afforded.** 

“ I determined, among the first objects, 
to visit the site of the old crater, which 
they told me was visible on Mount Scliic- 
ciola, the highest part of the volcano, and 
which must have been the one burning in 
Aristotle's time. The ascent, after passing 
the cultivated grounds, is most wearisome ; 
and, on approaching the part where the fires 
are now raging, it becomes dangerous iu 
high gales, being a vast ridge of loose cin- 
ders and volcanic ashes; nor could we, as 
the wind was to the South-east, approach 
near enough to look into the boiling cal- 
dron, lest we should be forced into it; for 
the wind was so strong, that wc could 
scarcely stand. From this fearful cliff we 
pursued our journey upwards, by a rugged 
track that led between the two summits of 
Schicciola, where we saw the vestiges of an 
ignivomous cavity, stated to have been the 
antient crater ; and not far from it we found 
a small spring of fresh water, that undoubt- 
edly supplies the constant fountain over San 
Vincenso. 

t€ Having thus been disappointed of a view 
of the active crater, 1 determined on setting 

out 
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out again with the first fine weather ; and, 
accordingly, the following day being tolera- 
bly clear, although still aching from the fa- 
tigues of the climb up Monte Schicciola, I 
set forth, in the morning, accompanied h\ 
two sturdy islanders, all of us provided with 
strong reeds as walking-sticks. About noon, 
having gained the high grounds, we entered 
a peasant's house, and dined on the fare we 
had brought with us, to which our host 
added some currants and figs. In the ad- 
joining house lived one of those poor de- 
votees, called Monaca di casa, or house- 
nuns, to whose usual vow of cliustity, was, 
in this instance, added that of ahvays living 
alone. Though icputed a witch, she was 
sitting at her door spinning very indus- 
triously, and had a miserably squalid sub- 
dued appearance. 

“After refreshing ourselves, and waiting 
for the meridian heat to subside, we started 
onwurds in high spirits, and leaving the 
vineyards, we clambered up, by the help of 
the willows and brooms, to a considerable 
height ; after which the ascent nmong the 
scoria 1 became difficult, and the footing un- 
certain. The journey to the summit of Ve- 
suvius, or even to that of /Etna, 1 found a 
trifling exertion, compared with the violent 
exercise of climbing up Stromboli ; and my 
efforts were the more fatiguing from being 
hurried, as my companions, young men of 
the island, well inured to the mountain by 
their agility and strength, were always a- 
liead of me. At length we turned round a 
summit of the ridge, and, all at once, ob- 
tained a partial eight of the object of our 
wishes. The point we had arrived at was 
above the crater ; we then continued to de- 
scend, and to advance, until it suddenly 
hurst into a fuller view, with a most impos- 
ing and appalling effect. Here we took up 
our station to await the approach of night ; 
and in this awful spot enjoyed one of the 
most magnificent spectacles that nature can 
display. 

“ The crater is about one-third of the 
way down the side of the mountain, and is 
continually burning, with frequent explo- 
sions, and a constant ejection of fiery mat- 
ter: it is of a circular form, and about a 
hundred and seventy yards in diameter, with 
a yellow efflorescence adhering to its sides, 
os to those of ./Etna. When the smoke 
cleared away, we perceived an undulating 
ignited substance which, at short intervals, 
rose and fell in great agitation ; and, when 
swollen to the utmost height, burst with a 
violent explosion, and a discharge of red- 
hot stones, in a semi-fluid state, accompa- 
nied with showers of ashes and sand, and a 
strong sulphureous smell. The masses are 
usually thrown up to the height of from 60 
or 70 to 300 feet ; but some, the descent 
of which I computed to occupy from nine to 
twelve seconds, must have ascended above a 
thousand. In the moderate ejections, the 


stones in their ascent gradually diverged, 
like a grand pyrotechnical exhibition, and 
fell into the abyss again ; except on the side 
next the sea, where they rolled down in 
uick succession, after bounding from the 
eclivity to a considerable distance in the 
water. A few fell near us, into which, 
while in their fluid state, we thrust small 
pieces of money, as memorials for friends. 

“ I enjoyed this superb sight, until nearly 
ten o’clock ; and, as it was uncommonly 
dark, our situation was the more dreadful 
and grand, for every explosion shewed tho 
abrupt precipice beneath and the foam of 
the furious waves breaking against the rocks, 
so far below us as to be unheard ; while tho 
detonations of the volcano shook tho vciy 
ground we sat on. At length, the night 
getting excessively cold, I determined to de- 
scend, and accordingly was conducted down 
the other side of the ridge (a comparatively 
easy journey), by which wc rapidly reached 
the vineyards, our feet sinking ancle deep at 
each step; and in about an hour we entered 
the cottage of one of my guides, tile hospit- 
able Saverio. 

“ The crater of this mountain is on the 
North-west side, and lias burnt without in- 
termission from the earliest periods ; this 
incessant fire is supposed to be supported by 
oxygen, pyrites, and sulphur, but there arc 
no traces of the aid of bitumen. It appears 
to be not only the vent of all these islands, 
but to have a subterraneous communication 
also with Sicily and Italy ; for previous to a 
severe earthquake taking place in those 
parts, Stromboli has been observed to be 
covered with dense clouds of smoke, and to 
emit, with increased activity, unusually ar- 
dent flames. It appears, moreover, from 
tho concurrent relation of, the islanders, to 
be influenced by atmospheric changes, as 
storms, particularly those from the South- 
ward, arc preceded by thick volumes of 
smoke, so that the native pilots are guided 
at night by its flame, and gain intimations 
of the weather in the day-time by its smoke. 

“ Superstition, of course, is not idle with 
respect to this wonderful abyss, and even 
Pope Gregory I. seriously believed it to bo 
the abode of the damned f Here Theodoric, 
the great Ostrogoth, despite of his virtues, 
was plunged by the ministers of divine ven- 
geance on earth ; while William the Bad, 
of Sicily, and poor Henry VIII. of England, 
have both been detected endeavouring to 
make their escape from this fiery caldron. 
An eminent contractor of biscuit for the 
supply of the British Navy is supposed, 
among English sailors, to be in durance 
there ; and by a remarkable trial at Doctors' 
Commons, about seventy or eighty years 
ago, the Judge, in his decision, seemed to 
acquiesce : u the opinion of his being con- 
signed to its domains for ever. The cul- 
prit was a Mr. B j I have forgotten 

the name, but I can never lose the remem- 
brance 
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trance of the effect that reading this trial 
from the Naval Chronicle had on a naval 
audience, while passing the Island.'* 

At the end of the volume an Ap- 
pendix is introduced, containing hy- 
drographical remarks on the coasLs and 
harbours, very systematically arranged. 
Some useful statistical tables of Sicily 
are also added. By this plan the con- 
tinuity of the reading in the body of 
the work is better preserved. 

In taking leave of Capt. Smyth’s 
elegant publication, we cannot but 
return our acknowledgments for the 
high intellectual treat he has afford- 
ed us in its perusal. In conclusion, 
we ought to state that Capt. Smyth 
has now the command of his Majesty’s 
ship Adventure, engaged in a survey 
along the Northern coast of Africa; 
and the introductory preface is dated 
from Tripoli. In due time the public 
will doubtless be gratified with many 
curious particulars respecting those hi- 
therto unexplored regions. 


29. A Tout through the Upper Provinces of 
Hindostan; comprising a Period between 
the Years 1804 and 1814, with Remarks 
and authentic Anecdotes ; to which is an- 
nexed a Guide up the River Ganges , with 
a Map from the source to the mouth. By 
A. D. 8 vo. pp. 289. 

LADY Mary Woriley Montague 
has convinced the world that women 
may possess an unrivalled felicity of de- 
scription, and may in short embellish 
narrative, as if it were a rich flower 
with a fine bloom, which the other 
sex cannot confer. Either they are 
philosophizing, or statesmanizing, or 
antiquarian*! ziug, or botanizing, or 
some other izing, which always shows 
the author to have a beard, sometimes 
to wear a wig; but there is a lively 
brilliancy of prattlement, a subtle tact 
and delicacy which often distinguishes 
the sentiment of women, and which 
the rude minds of men could not med- 
dle with, without spoiling or break- 
ing. Such is the fair authoress of this 
Tour, which is minute and full of in- 
terest ; but as our extracts will be co- 
pious, we must be concise in our eulo- 
gies. 

The following short passage may 
convince hot-headed enthusiasts that 
the conversion of Hindostan is not 
merely a new arrangement of the pot- 
tery iggj^a China cupboard ; but a novel 


surgical operation of vast difficulty and 
hazard : 

« It is a system of policy on the part of 
the English to protect, as far as is in their 

? ower, the religious ceremonies of both 
Mussulmen and Hindoos], since it is 
chiefly owing to these means, that we keep 
our possessions in the couutry.** P. 79. 

The immolation of widows is thus 
accounted for: 

‘‘Tradition relates that the practice of 
poisoning husbands was at oue time so fre- 
quent, that the Brahmins established this 
mode of securing their own safety.*' P. 89. 

The mode of living in India, by the 
Europeans, is novel and interesting : 

“The occupations of servants in this 
country are so distinct, that it is necessary 
to have some of each religion in your esta- 
blishment, and even some of no caste at all ; 
for neither Mussulman nor Hindoo will 
sweep the house. Kitchens are always at a 
distance from the dwelling-house or bunga- 
low , on account of the effluvia. This prc~ 
vents the master or mistress from attending 
so much to the interior management of it, 
as they perhaps otherwise would do ; a 
khansommahy therefore, or house-steward, 
is considered necessary, who takes complete 
charge of every thing in this department, 
even to the hiring a cook and helper. The 
khansommah is also answerable for all the 
plate, china, glass, and table-linen, and lias 
authority over all the Mussulmen servants. 
The person who fills this situation is gene- 
rally a man of respectability, and of some 
property ; he gets much higher wages than 
any of the others, — seldom less than thirty, 
sometimes fifty rupees a month. Two kis - 
muldars are the usual proportion to each 
gentleman oi lady, to wait on them at ta- 
ble, either at home or abroad ; and there is 
an established custom amongst them, not to 
wait on any other person, unless particularly 
ordered so to do. The dress of all Mussul- 
men is made alike, the colour and quality 
varying according to the taste or wealth of 
the wearer. White muslin with plain- 
coloured turbanB and waist-bands is the 
usual dress of this description of people. 
They never allow their wives to take service, 
unless driven to it by necessity 

These gentlemen • kismutdars being 
much too fine to clean knives or plates, 
that service devolves on a masuu(jie t 
who also carries a lantern, and fetches 
things from the bazar . This is the 
most useful servant about the house; 
for not being of a high caste , he docs 
many things which the others would 
refuse : he never makes his appearance 
within the bungalow, but when called 
for. The kismutdars stand behind 

your 
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your cliair, aud hand you every thing 
hut liquids, which being cooled in icc 
or saltpetre, nine months out of the 
twelve, u the business of the abdar or 
butler. The first appearauce of the 
kismutdars is with tne breakfast, a 

} >relty substantial meal, consisting of 
ish, boiled rice, hot rolls, an omelette , 
chicken kooftas (made like force-meat, 
and fried in small cakes, very nice and 
dry), boiled eggs, cold ham or tongue, 
potted meats, orange marmalade, toast- 
ed bread, a small lojf nr two, butter in 
silver vases (surrounded with ice to 
keep it cool), plenty of fruit, and in 
the centre of tne taolc, either a silver 
IkiwI filled with milk, or a glass vase 
with flowers. The coffee apparatus is 
placed at one end of the table, served 
out by one of the kismutdars ; the tea- 
things at the oilier by the khansomer. 
Urns are not made use of, on account 
of their heating the room ; the teapot 
is taken outside to be filled ; neither 
arc ten-boat ds ever seen in India. Af- 
ter this, you see no more of the kis- 
muldars until one or two o’clock, un- 
less they arc culled for, when they 
bring in a meal, called tiffin , which 
may be explained by an eaily dinner, 
containing all the delicacies of the 
season. For this meal invitations arc 
seldom sent, but every body is wel- 
comed to it, who happens to arrive at 
the time. About three o’clock the 
party separate, take each a book, and 
repose on coaches until sun-set. From 
two o’clock until six is considered the 
hottest part of the day, during which 
the natives uniformly sleep. At six 
it is customary to dress and take a ride 
(or attend parade, if in the army) until 
dark, and then return to dinner; after 
which few people take anythin”; more 
than a dish of tea or coflee. Suppers 
are not general in India, (pp. 95 — 97-) 
A gentleman’s establishment con- 
sists of numerous other servants, to the 
amount of twenty or thirty 1 and all 
live in tents on the premises, placed in 
some obscure corner, where they can- 
not be seen. 

The following incident is truly ridi- 
culous : 

“ While we were at Lucknow, a quan- 
tity of Worcestershire china arrived, that 
had keen sent to the Nau'anb from England. 
He was as impatient to open it as a child 
would be with a new plaything ; and imme- 
diately gave orders for invitations to lie sent 
to the whole settlement for a breakfast, u la 
Gent. Mag. Feb) um y , 1 s >4. 
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fourchette, next morning. Tables were ac- 
cordingly spread for upwards of a hundred 
persons, including his minister! and offi- 
ceis of state. Nothing could be more 
splendid than the general appearance of 
this entertainment; but our dismay may 
be more easily imagined than described, ou 
discovering that the servants had 'mistaken 
certain utensils for milk bowl9, and had ac- 
tually placed about twenty of them filled 
with that beverage, along the centre of the 
table. The consequence was, the English 
part of the company declined taking any ; 
upon which the Nawaab innocently remark- 
ed, < I thought that the English waif fond 
of milk;’ some of them hod much difficulty 
to keep their countenances.” (pp. 107, 108.) 

In p. 122 wc find that the Rajah of 
Burtbore . and two hundred of his best ^ 
horsemen, all clad in chain armour, ' 
easily made their way through a pic- 
cj net of the 8th Dragoons, and regi- 
ment of Rohiltah horsemen, the. sa- 
bres of the latter making no impres- 
sion. The transport of cavalry is so 
expensive, that this picscivativc effect 
of chain armour deserves considera- 
tion, with regard to dragoons solving 
abroad. 

To invite women to read heavy 
books, would be like asking them to 
drag a garden-roller, or trundle a 
loaned wheelbarrow; but we fear- 
lessly placed this interesting 'lour be- 
fore some of our female acquaintance ; 
and they declared that they had found 
it as entertaining as a novel, and bad 
skipped only the maps and lctlrr*piess 
guide. In truth, it is an uncommonly 
pleasing book. 


80. Remarks on the North of Spaiu. By 
John Br&msen, Author of “ Travel \ in 
Egypt, Syria, ^fc.” 8ro. pp. i;j&. 

TO civilize a barbarous people by 
ai Is, sciences, moral and religious edu- 
cation, commerce, and police, is a grand 
political good ; merely to ultra-relig ion- 
ize them a tremendous political evil; 
for Providence permits temporal bless- 
ings to Reason only. In Spain, says 
Mr. Bramsen (pp. 131, 134), there are 
few or no schools in the villages and 
small towns, that would have the ef- 
fect of releasing the minds of the na- 
tives from pionkish tyranny, which al 
present influences their principles, and 
biasses their choice, with repaid to 
political and indeed almost all olliu 
pursuits. Nor is any attention paid to 
trade. The peasantry simply exisi, 

like 
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like cattle, without any other signs 
of exertion, than such as the necessity 
of food requires. They have no idea 
of rising in the world ; and where there 
is no interest there is no activity. Many 
other causes have contributed to the 
depression of Spain : but as we shall 
have occasion to revert to the subject 
at length in our review of the Life of 
General Riego, and this is a book of 
Travels, from which entertainment is 
to be derived, wc shall now proceed to 
the work before us : 

“ It appeared that it is contrary to cus- 
tom for men servants to wait at table at the 
inns ; as during our dinner we were attended 
hy a female servant, who stood behind our 
choirs with a towel hanging over her shoul- 
der. I think it will not be ungjfiwt to 
some of my ^astronomical readers to be 
made acquainted with a Spanish bill of 
fan, that they may know what to expect, 
should they visit that part of Spain. The 
first dish placed upon the table was an olio 
(pot au feuj , composed of meat, ham, fowls, 
pig's feet, sausages, bread, and a species of 
beans called caravan&as ; the second dish 
consisted of cabbages and sausages from 
Estremadura ; the third of boiled par- 
tridges and rice ; the fourth of bacallao a la 
Biscayan or cod-fish, dressed after the Bis- 
cayan fashion : the whole of the dishes be- 
ing profjsely seasoned with oil and garlick. 

In the morning a female servant 

brought us breakfast, which consisted of 
chocolate and bread; neither butter nor 
milk could be obtained. Being requested by 
one of the travellers to bring a tea-pot, she 
brought a small shaving-bowl, filled with 
water scarcely warm, observing that it was 
the only utensil she had for beverage of that 
kind.” pp. 11,12, 17. 

These remarks are of importance; 
for we have known travellers to Spain 
and Portugal who have found it ne- 
cessary to have their men-scr\ants in- 
structed in plain English cookery, be- 
cause they could not endure that of 
the country. 

A singular coincidence is the con- 
struction of bedsteads, similar to those 
of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, as 
engraved by Strutt : 

“ The bedsteads were of an extraordinary 
form; the head being very high and nar- 
row, gilt, and otherwise ornamented with 
crosses and flowers : some bedsteads in the 
other rooms had also a board at the foot, 
with similar ornaments.” P. 1 7 . 

It appears, from p. 39, that so little 
encouragement is given to the arts, 
that even physicians are not able to 
obttyft support, — that prints are un- 


saleable ; and no new publications ap- 
pear but newspapers (pp. 40, 41); that 
the tradesmen neglect their persons, 
very seldom shaving, and having fre- 
quently a cigar in their mouths (p. 42) ; 
that the breath of the ladies smells of 
garlicl* (p. 45) ; that the gentlemen 
smoke cigars in bed (p. 48) ; that 
there is hardly a single manufactory in 
the kingdom belonging to a native in 
a flourishing state (p. 50); that, from 
recent political events, the flocks have 
been neglected, and the wool deterio- 
rated (p 52) ; that cleanliness is neg- 
lected, and rats and mice unmolested 
(]>. 54) ; that the porters of the most 
respectable houses are cobblers, who 
work at their trades at their doors (p. 
0*1); that women are employed in 
loading and unloading ships; and that 
they, as well as the servants in houses, 
carry every thing on their heads, even 
lighted candles, without the least fear 
of their being extinguished (p. 62) ; 
that oxen are tied to carts by their 
horns (p. 87) ; that in the inns, gene- 
rally, no one can read or write but the 
landlords (p. 109); that the Constitu- 
tional soldiers, for their fare, generally 
took a leathern bag (barraclio), and 
got it filled with red wine as sour as 
vinegar ; not appearing to wish for 
meat, bread and cheese, with boiled 
soup, onions and garlick, forming the 
substance of their frugal repasts (p. 
Ill); that no memorial is ‘'erected 
on the spot where the battle of Vit- 
toria was fought in 1813” (p. 121); 
and that, in fact, there is no national 
feeling in the country; for, besides a 
vast variation of political opinion, and 
more often total apathy, Mr. Bramsen 
says, 

" From the preceding narrative I draw 
the conclusion, that the Constitutional 
cause finds but few partisans in the villages 
and small towns or the North of Spain; 
where ignorance and superstition hold di- 
vided empire over the minds and passions of 
the inhabitants. In fact, the peasants are 
of so listless a nature, that they are, gene- 
rally speaking, little better than passive ob- 
servers of the actions of either party. Some 
are so peaceably engaged in agricultural oc- 
cupations ; so little enlightened 00 the sub- 
ject of politics, and exhibit so little desire 
to interest themselves respecting it, that 
they are ignorant of the principles and views 
even of their nearest neighbours. Others, 
adverse to the pursuits of industry, connect 
themselves with the various parties of Gue- 
rillas, who hover about the villages and 
harass travellers by extorting from them 
involuntary 
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involuntary contributions, under the pre- 
text of being badly paid by their chiefs.'* 
pp. 12.9, 130. 

Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Bramsen, whose remarks are often im- 
portant, always interesting. * 

31 . Memoirs qf the Life qf Den Rafael del 

Riego. Bua Spanish Officer . 8 vo. pp. 85. 

With a Portrait . 

THOUGH manufactories for mak- 
ing golden ages, and patents for quack 
inventions in aid of such laudable pro- 
jects, have been pompously advertised 
from age to age, yet philosophers who 
seem to think that as long as passion 
and self-interest exist, such schemes 
are only bubbles, know' that Provi- 
dence rewards nothing but Reason. 
That they think the blessed gift of 
God to man, for the promotion of his 
temporal well-being*, and that when- 
ever an irrational Ultraism has become 
so popular as to prove a dangerous epi- 
demic, Providence produces a state of 
adversity, which compels the re-agency 
of Reason. When this nation was en- 
feebled by the Ultraism of converting 
men into walking breviaries, by Monk- 
ery, Danish pirates rendered the life of 
an Anglo-Saxon that of a labouring 
ass. Providence, however, in the 
measures of Alfred, re-instated Rea- 
son in its proper place, as prime minis- 
ter, and the only counsellor whose 
advice is worthy attention. Accord- 
ingly, a very seasonable alteration im- 
mediately took place. Similar in- 
stances in history are endless; because 
good sense follows the simple rule of 
adapting means to ends, and does 
not think that these means con- 
sist in the reforms of demagogues, 
but in education, commerce, litera- 
ture, legislation on equitable and wise 
grounds, improved agriculture, me- 
chanical inventions, rational piety , 
and many other thingjs, from which 
alone the body of a nation is benefited. 
Of these Spain knows nothing. Fine 
as is the country, and celebrated as the 
soldiers were in the days of Charles V. 
Adam Smith shows that the industry 
and activity of the people were ruined 
by the annexation of the South A me- 
rican colonies; and of this emaciated 
body, the leeches of priestcraft are now 
draining the vital blood. In the revo- 
lutionary war, a strong spirit of resist- 
ance was excited by tne apprehension 
of French occupancy, and its conco- 


mitant miseries; but it is known that 
when war has been carried into a 
country, the evil is so sensibly felt, 
that the natives will sooner endure 
despotism, than invite a renewal of 
such sufferings. To this cause we 
ascribe the apathy of the people at 
large, during the recent civil war of 
parties ; and the inability of the chief- 
tains to muster and train a sufficient 
force for protection of the country. 
Divide el impera ; two dogs were con- 
tending for a bone; the third dog (the 
French) came and carried off the 
prize. That there should have been 
an internal revolution to occasion this 
contest, was natural; for Frederick 
the Great, conversing with his War 
Minister, asked him which country in 
Europe he thought the most difficult 
to ruin. The Monarch, perceiving 
the Minister to be rather embarrass- 
ed, answered for him : “It is Spain « 
as its own Government has for many 
years endeavoured to ruin it, but all in 
vain.' 1 (Bramsen ’s Remarks, p. 52.) 
This opinion was given before the 
birth of Buonaparte, and the effort 
which Frederick deemed vain, was at 
last accomplished. But political ill- 
novations cannot be successfully made 
unless the minds of the people are so 
previously prepared, as to produce 
unanimity of feeling and action. Un- 
fortunately the laic Cortcsian Consti- 
tution did not sufficiently consult con- 
flicting interests and national habits. 
The Sovereign was insulted ; the pre- 
judices of the nobility w*ere disregard- 
ed ; the childishness and absurdity of 
the existing religion were not exposed ; 
and the minds of the peasantry were 
not stimulated by hope ; in short, the 
materials for erecting and sustaining 
this constitutional fabric were so bad, 
that the building could not possibly 
stand. The . interference of England 
was impracticable ; because it would 
have to oppose the united powers of 
France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 

Spain has therefore succumbed; and 
the vain attempt to convert mere party 
feeling into universal patriotism, lias 
occasioned Mina el Romano, Mina the 
Roman, as lie was called, to emi- 
grate, and Riego el htroe de las Cube - 
zas [the hero of Las Cabezas, the 
village where he began the revolu- 
tion] to perish on tne gibbet. Mr. 
Bramsen shows that all this was to be 
expected ; for he says, 

“ I never saw a country where political 
opinioii*. 
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opinions are so much at variance as they from a higher to a lower level, an iron 


are here. spay of/the natives nave no opi- 
nion at all, and liye absolutely passive, ex- 
cept that they, generally manage to coincide 
with the party which predominates. The 
C]6rgy atiu Monies, however, possess an im- 
mediate' and powerful influence over the 
lower orders of people. 1 ' pp. 63, 64. 

But there is another light in which 
the Work before us places the late re- 
volution and civil war. It ascribes 
bbth' to the foolish and vindictive 
principles of the Mpnarch, who perse- 
cuted Mina, Lacy, Porlier, Ballas- 
teros, the Empecinado, and other con- 
stitutional Generals (see p. If)) ; and 
thus excited an irritation which soon 
assumed an active character. 

Our limits are far too scanty for us 
to give a narrative of the events which 
form this well-digested piece of Bio- 
graphy* These events consist, of 
marches, counter- marches, retreats, 
and other Gazette-matters, obstruct- 
ed by treason, want of money, and 
insurmountable evils. According to 
this work, Riego had the real soul of 
a hero, and as he does not appear to 
have been selfish, his unhappy fate 
may justly he lamented. That he at- 
tempted great ends without adequate 
incans, is evident; and he perished 
like an Admiral who is determined to 
go down with his sinking ship. But 
the philosopher, ’ the statesman, the 
philanthropist, the merchant, the Pro- 
testant clergyman, and the man of bu- 
siness, are the characters which should 
have previously acted in Spain. The 
nation required regeneration. Its pla- 
netary system has consisted only of co- 
mets. It has no Sun to animate and 
regulate its seasons. Nevertheless 
ltiego was a Leonidas, and of a mean 
soul and 'habits must be that man who 
does not know that such high r minded- 
ness and integrity form the sole distinc- 
tion between a patriotic soldiery, and 
a mercenary banditti. 

■■ ♦— 

32. Surtees* History of Durham. Vol. 111. 

('Concluded from p. 62 J 

IN p. 3(30, Mr. Surtees gives us Mr. 
Telford’s opinion concerning canals 
and railways, which we cheerfully 
copy, for the purpose of diffusing the 
information. 

According to Mr. Telford, €t where 
the weight /if the articles of produce 
is great in proportion to the bulk, and 
<g*$!erc they are mostly to be conveyed 


railway is preferable to canal naviga- 
tion. ** 

Mr. Telford is well known to be 
high in the confidence of Govern- 
ment i and to be the architect of the 
famous suspension bridge over the 
Menai. 

A dinner always accompanies meet- 
ings on public occasions ; feasting was 
formerly attached in like manner to 
chantries, anniversaries, &c. j and, as 
it appears in part of the curious items 
in the parish books of Darlington, 
clergymen officiated for a donation of 
wine. It appears, too, that both mi- 
nisters and parishioners were saddled 
with charitable aids to itinerants of 
various kinds ; that ndblemen granted 
passes in the manner of briefs; and 
that it was deemed right and proper 
for even churchwardens and overseers 
to patronize knowledge. Accordingly 
we have, p. 3fi5 : 

“ 1 630. To Mr. Goodwinc, a distressed 
sqholer, iis. virf. 

1631. Given to a poor scholler, xii d . — 
Given to Mary Rigby of Hauret West in 
Pembrokeshire, in Wales, who had tbe Earle 
of Pembroke's passe.... To an Irish gentle- 
man that liad fouer children, and had Earl 
Marshall's passe, xii d. 

“1635. To a souldier which came to 
the church on a Sunday, vi d. 

“ 1 639. For Mr. Thompson that preach- 
ed the forenoone and afternooue, for a quart 
of sack, xiiiitf. 

“ 165Q. For six quartos of sacke to the 
ministre that preached, when we liad not a 
ministere, 9s. 

[It is to be observed that this was in 
the puritanical ceraJ] 

“ 1 653. For a primer for a pooro hoy, 4 d, 
“ 1666. For one quarte of sacke, be- 
stowed on Mr. Jellet, when lie preached, 
2s. 4 rf. 

“ 1684. To the parson's order, given to 
a man both deaf and dumb, being sent from 
minister to minister to London, (id . — To 
Mr. Bell, with a letter from London with 
the names of the Royal Family, (id. 

[This i9 a curious item ; for it shows 
that the mercuries, diurnals, and in- 
telligencers of the day, were not deem- 
ed sufficient for satisfactorily advertis- 
ing public events.] 

“ 1668. To the ringers on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, for the young Prince, in money, 
ale, and coals, 7s. 4 d. 

[This must have been for the birth 
of the Pretender, of warming-pan cele- 
brity.] 


“ 1691, 
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t( 1 69 1 . For a pint o£ brandy, when Mr. 
George Bell preached here, 1*5* 4d. — when 
the Dean of Durham preached here, spent 
in a treat with him, 35. 6d . — For a stranger 
that preacht, a dozen of ale, Is.” 

Thus it plainly appeals that church- 
wardens had a feast jointly with the 
Minister at the parish expence* at least 
whenever a strauger preached. 

The following account of HelUket* 

/ tc * is taken from Hutchinson’s Dur- 
ham (vol. 111. p. 191), where is a plan 
of these pools, taken by Capt. Grose in 
1774: 

“ Within the form of Oxenfield are the 
well-known pools called Hell-kettles. These 
pools are four in number, three of them are 
near each other in the second field from the 
moil, betwixt the second and third mile- 
stone ; the fourth and smallest pool is in the 
field next the turnpike. The diameter of 
the three larger pools is about thirty-eight 
yards each, and their respective depths 19$- 
feet, 17 feet* and 14 feet; the diameter of 
the fourth and separate pool is 28 feet, and 
its depth only 5$ feet. All these pools are 
nearly round ; the water stands to tne brim, 
is quite cold, and impregnated with sulphur, 
curdling with milk, and refusing to mix with 
soap. Though near the level of the Tees, 
their waters are never affected by any flood 
nr oilier variation of the river; and notwith- 
standing the story of Dr. Bellazes and his 
duck, there seems no reason to suspect any 
communication with the Tees. Various have 
been the conjectures as to the formation of 
these singular pools. Coal-works wrought 
out and drowned, lime-pits, alum or marie 
pits, have been all brought forward; hut 
the circumference of these pools seems too 
large for old coal-works, besides that no 
coal is ever known to have been wrought in 
this neighbourhood ; and if indeed these pits 
be the work of the human hand, the idea of 
old marle-pits seems nearer the truth. 

“ Though the pools are near the level of 
the river, they arc never influenced thereby 
in great floods, which would otherwise show 
a sudden rising, foiling, agitation, or boiling 
up, if the water of the river was forced thi- 
ther, up any level* or by virtue of siphonical 
operations and exhausted air in some subter- 
raneous tube: the depth of the largest is 
only 19 feet and a half, the next 17 feat, 
the next 14, and the least 5 feet and a half. 
Most of our lime-works* marle-pits* and 
alum-pits are wrought much deeper than 
six yards ; water standing in hollows, from 
whence marie has been gotten, will taste 
pungent on the tongue* curdle milk and 
soap : we know of no alum being wrought 
here, though it abounds in Cleveland, not 
many miles distant; but the use of marie 
was very early, and it is probable these were 


merle-pits ; they resemble the workings in 
other counties, where marling it still prac- 
tised. Marie was known to the Ktorngna* 
and by them exported hence to foreign 
countries ; we have statues mentioned by 
our Antiquaries, dedicated to NehaUnwia * 
or the new Moon, particularly tome in- 
scribed by Negotiator* Cretan** RriUmni- 
ciamis, a dealer in marls, chalk , or Julia?* 
earth, to the British territories. : and these 
being called Nehallenwals Kettles, or of Nier 
hel, in the old German tongue* front the 
trader's dedication, might be corrupted to 
or called Hell Kettles — P. 368. 

From p. 369, we find that lands 
held by rents only were called Exche- 
quer lands. 

In the next page we have a tene- 
ment, called Castle Hill, but it ha* no 
trace of foundations or entrenchments;; 
but there is a Battle-field not far off. 
May it not therefore be presumed* 
that in remote ages uativea cansiderod 
certain spots, whether artificially for- 
tified or not, as proper substitutes for 
castles , and in danger used them as 
such ; a parochial fortress, with a cover- 
ed way to it* being" a known accom- 
paniment of British villages? 

Under the account of Darlington* 
the late celebrated collector George 
Allan, of the Grange, is of course 
duly noticed : 

“ Here were deposited the collections of 
the laborious Randal, including many of tbo 
papers gf Gy 11 and Hunter. To these Mr. 
Allan added a vast mass of charters, tran- 
scripts of Visitations, and legal and genea- 
logical collections, on which Hutchinson’a 
History of Durham was in a .great measure 
founded. Mr. Allan had an early aud de- 
cided taste for topography, and the strong 
bias of his mind was towards amassiug ma- 
terials for the illustration of the history of 
his native County ; but his acdour as a col- 
lector was by no means confined to proving 
cial antiquities. At the splendid price of 
700Z. he became the purchaser of Mr* Tun- 
stall of Wyclyffa'a collection of British 
Birds, which are still in a most respectable 
state of preservation. The birds, including 
some foreign specimens, were the basis of 
the collection ; but the Museum also in- 
cluded a large miscellaneous collection of 
English and Roman antiquities, querns, al- 
tars, crosiers, seals, coins, arid Roman pot- 
tery, with a considerable arrangement of 
fossils, reptiles, insects, and Chinese and 
Indian curiosities. To many of these de- 


* “ It is much more probable, however, 
tliat the name came in the usual way from 
the dark, deep aspect of the pools, and the 
sulphureous taste of their waters.” 

part incuts 
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partments Mr. Allan made considerable ad- 
ditions. Paintings wen not forgotten : these 
filled every pannel, gradually insinuated 
themsehres along the passages, and cloathed 
the tolls the gnat staircase. Of the 
portraits some of the most remarkable are, 
Anna Boleyn, by Holbein j Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, by Sir P. Lely ; Lady Castlemaine, by 
Lely ) William Earl of Pembroke and his 
L*Ay, by Jansen ; Margaret, sister to Hen. 
VIII. when young, by Maubeuge ; and a 
gallantjportratt of Lord Fairfax, the Parlia- 
ment-General, by Lely; a Lion Hunt, by 
old Wyke ; a Landscape, by Teniers ; and 
the Head of a Corpse, horribly expressive, 
by Camcci. The collection included seve- 
ral admirable crayon-drawings by Francis 
Place, — Philip Wolrych, esq. a fine head of 
Charles It. and William Penn and his wife. 

“ The Library at Grange was rich in Eng- 
lish Topography, and included several illus- 
trated copies. The Law Library was also 
extensive. The productions of the private 
press at Grange have been always highly 
valued by collectors 9 ." 

A list of Mr. Allan’s productions 
is then given. 

“ Mr. Allan executed several publications 
for Mr. Pennant from the Grange Press." 

“A much more detailed memoir of Mr. 
Allan, and of his Antiquarian pursuits and 
private habits, may be found in Nichols's + 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. IX. pp. 351 — 
368, communicated by his son George 
Allan, esqj. I will only add, that in 1763 
Mr. Allan had serious thoughts of publish- 
ing an elaborate Copper-plate Peerage, and 
actually circulated his proposals ; but after 
engraving at least four large plates, he de- 
clined prosecuting the undertaking, partly 
deterred by the hazard and expence, and 
partly declining competition with two simi- 
lar works published about the same time by 
Jacob and by Edmondson. In 1764 Mr. 
Allan bad an offer of the place of Rich- 
mond Herald, a situation which, though in 
earlier life it might have been very accept- 
able, was then refused as incompatible with 
Mr. Allan's established professional con- 
nexions and future prospects in his native 


* Two sets of Tracts from the Grange 
Press (each containing 11 articles) were 
sold at Sotheby's in March 18 SS. The 
first produced 192. i the second 162. 16s.; 
some imperfect lets fetched from 42. to 72. 
each." 

t “ Mr. Allan was a frequent correspon- 
dent of this veteran in the field of Topo- 
gryhy." 

f “ And in the same place anecdotes of 
John Cade, Robert Harrison, and other 
Dudtaoi worthies, not forgetting Toby Hey- 
rick^pil/fand lightly sketched by the same 
gcnttiMbly pen. 


Hiitory of Durham, fFeb. 

county. In 1 790 Mr. Allan retired entirely 
from the pursuit of the law (on his father's 
death), and chiefly devoted the leisure of his 
remaining years to the amusing labours of 
his private press, and to the forwarding of 
his favourite scheme of a County History of 
Durham. Mr. Allan died (after a second 
paralytic attack) May 18, 1800. There is 
an excellent likeness of Mr. Allan, seated in 
council with his colleague Hutchinson, pre- 
fixed to the 9th volume of Literary Anec- 
dotes. 

“ Mr. James Allan, father % to the sub- 
ject of the above short memoir, was also a 
considerable collector of legal papers and 
other local materials respecting Darlington 
and its neighbourhood. These MSS. are 
now in the possession of John Allan, of 
Blackwell, esq." 

In an inventory of the effects of 
John Vasey of Conscliff, gent, who 
died in 1642, are (p. 381), “one bu- 
gle horn, 10*.; his armour, 7 /. 10s.; 
12 London drinking glasses, 7s.;" a 
price dearer than now. From the 
same inventory it appears that a 
“ painted chamber,' 9 as it was called, 
was deemed far inferior to one with 
hangings, for the furniture in the for- 
mer is valued only at 3/. while that in 
the Grene Chamber was worth 12/. 

In a curious charter of the date of 
1341, we find ships freighted with 
hay, reeds, and fodder; meat carried to 
parts beyond the seas; and salt cod, 
dried fisn from the North seas, salt 
herrings, and gadd ’ assir [which Mr. 
Surtees thinks rowell goads for oxen, 
still used in Italy], articles of importa- 
tion. P. 388. 

It is well-known that one Celtic 
method of baking and roasting was by 
heating stones. Odd as it may seem, 
if the following account be correct, 
something of tne same practice may 
be conjectured to hAre been usual in 
barrow interments, by which means 
the flesh of the corpse was destroyed, 
and the hones preserved. An assimi- 
lation to this antient practice will be 
mentioned below. Possibly the inten- 
tion was to preserve the arms or other 
things interred with the deceased ; but 
we by no means think with Mr. Sur- 
tees, that the aera of this family sepul- 
chre is Anglo-Saxon. The account is 
as follows : 

“ Some sepulchral remains of a very early 
age were discovered in Stob-cross Field, on 


§ For James the brother of George Al- 
lan, we ^should read the father . This was 
an error of the press. — E dit. 


the 
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the estate of Thrisliqgtoii, in July 1 839. A 
labourer who was employed in winnowing 
limestone for a sow-kiln, turned up with his 
pick-axe some broad limestone flags, scarce- 
ly eighteen inches below the surface, and 
discovered lying beneath them a perfect hu- 
man skeleton. On the right side, near the 
hip bone, lay the iron head apparently of a 
lance or javelin. This first discovery was 
on the highest ground of the field. Ano- 
ther skeleton was found about twenty yards 
to the North-west, with a smaller lance 
head, also of iron, but no Temaius of a 
shield. Eight or nine other sepulchres, 
containing remain^ more or less perfect, 
have been since opened at very various dis- 
tances, but all apparently gathered round 
the crown of the field, where perhaps lay 
the chieftain of the race ; in none ox these 
was found any implement either of war or 
peace. The mode of sepulture was uniform 
and very simple. The soil and marie of soft 
limestone had been cleared away to the depth 
of about two feet from the present surface, 
and the skeleton lay on the level marie ; on 
each side a row of large round or coble 
stones was ananged, and on these were 
supported broad nags of limestone, which 
covered the deposit. The distance and re- 
gularity of the graves seems to forbid the 
supposition of their tenants having fallen in 
battle; and in one of them were certainly 
the remains either of a female, or a very 
young person ; but the reliques, before they 
could be inspected by any person possessed 
of anatomical skill, were much disturbed by 
the curiosity of the country-people, and 
they were so brittle that they snapped with 
the slightest touch. In one of the depo- 
sits, the hones of a horse and also of some 
smaller animal, perhaps a dog, were found 
mingled with human remains. None of 
the hones appear to have suffered from the 
action of fire j and in many places the black 
fine mould was visible, which results from 
the decomposition of the human body ; but 
in the stratum of earth above the covers of 
limestone, evident marks of fire, calcined 
stone, and minute particles of limestone 
were observed. As the few instruments 
found were not of brass, but of iron, the 
very earliest date perhaps cannot be assign- 
ed to these remains ; but the mode of se- 
ulture very much resembles the British 
urials discovered at Chatteris in the Isle of 
Ely. The graves were not dug East and 
West, but Hi various directions, and there 
is perhaps no great improbability in consi- 
dering this as the family burial place of some 
early Saxon owner of the soil, before the 
conversion of his tribe to OuUtUnity.” 
P. 397. 

No shape of the spears is described. 
The form of the British lance-heads 
is 'different from that of the Anglo- 
Saxon (see Meyrick ’9 Armour, pi. vii.); 


and as to the other matter, Sir R. C. 
Hoare (Ancient Wilts, i. 1 19 ) men- 
tions a barrow, where a floor was dis- 
covered, on which had been made an 
intense fire, but the bones of the Bri- 
ton were found below. 

The embellishments in this volume 
are twenty in number, chiefly from 
the pencil and burin of that excellent 
artist Mr. Edward Blore, F. S. A. ; 
amongst these, Darlington and Brance- 
path Churches, Barnard Castle, Lum- 
ley Castle, two internal views of the 
Cathedral, and an external view of the 
West end of the Cathedral, are parti- 
cularly deserving of commendation. 
A beautiful plate of Auckland Castle, 
presented to the work by the venerable 
Bp. of Durham, and a view of Sun- 
derland Harbour, should not be passed 
over without due praise. 

Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Surtees. A County Historian is the 
founder of a handsome mausoleum, a 
monumentum are perennius , for all his 
neighbours. In matters of memory he 
is a public benefactor ; and the service, 
derived from the conservative record 
which he registers, may under circum- 
stances be incalcuable. To such ele- 
vated pretensions Mr. Surtees is justly 
entitled; and we. sincerely hope that, 
in the gratification of his feelings, he 
will find, what ought to be the reward 
of his literary exertions, respect and 
friendship for having well executed 
difficult and useful things. 

33. Report qf the Society for promoting 

Christian Knowledge , tyc. fyc. 8 w>« pp. 

1.91. 

THE Report of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge is a good 
meteorological calendar of the state of 
the weather in the Church of Eng- 
land 5 and where there are no circula- 
tion of its tracts, there it may be pre- 
sumed, cither that its mem here are 
sleeping partners, or that sectarianism 
predominates. The Report itself (p. 
89 ) says, "That there is nothing in 
the transactions of the last year which 
exceeds the bounds of reasonable ex- 
pectation; 9 ’ and therefore we shall take 
new ground, upon the presumption 
stated above, by mentioning the Dean- 
eries in the several dioceses, where 
HONE of the Society's publications ap- 
pear to have been disseminated. This 
fist wc shall give from the Appendix, 
No. I, entitled "Statement of the Is- 



fM ft* y»sw ^ mxetry in ike West Indies. JTeb. 


sue of llibfos, Rrayer-book*, &o. of I be >en ; and if Cdhbet Iras already got his 
Number of - Qhildreii supplied with toe there, we are inclined too much to 
Books wholly or in part by the Sri- valiie his strong sense, however per- 
ciety,” as collected from accounts re- verted, not to wish that he may by one 
ceived since the Society’s last Report. of his wonderful transformations mtro- 
Canterbury— Canterbury, Char- duce his whole body, in the end, by 
ing, Dover.— Y ork, Hartshtll, Ret- advocating the good old cause of Ra- 
ford, Pontefract.— Londob, Chafford, tional Piety; for that alone supports 
Ougar, Hedinghran (part of). — D or- the real glory of God and the good of 
ham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (no re- man. The effects of all other modes 
poi&),~-Wi]rcHESTER, Stoke, Guern- may be seen in Spain, Portugal, 
aey, Jersey.— St. Asaph, Bromfidd, and South America ; where Religion 
Keviilock, Marchia, PenalLyn, Tcgen- is only made a sanction of nonsense, 
gle.— Bangor, Dyndd, Menai, Ar- fraud, superstition, «and imposture ; 
von, Airlechwedd, L4ynn, Atdydwy, where the mind and character are 
Ainsey, Duffrynclwyd. — Bath and thrown back into the barbarous ages, 
Wells, not a single blank /—-Burs- and the well-being of the people se- 
tol, ditto! — Carlisle, Carlisle.— riously impeded. 

Chester, .Frodsham, Kendal, Mac- a - 


clesfield, Warrington (part of).— Chi- 
chester, Midhurst, Storrington, Pe- 
vensey.— St. David’s, all blank! — 
Ely, not a single blank. — Exeter, 
Barnstaple, S. Molton, Tiverton (the 
latter a Committee formed), Kerier, 
Went, Aylcsbeare, Hon i ton, Hob- 
worthy, Plimpton, Tavistock, and 
Tamerton. — Gloucestbr, Forest. — 
Hereford, Hereford. — Lichfield, 
Newport, Stafford.*— Lincoln, Yar- 
burgh, Sleaford (Committee formed), 
Wendover. — Llahdaff, no blank. — 
Norwich, Waxham, Jpswich, Loose 
(no return received). — Oxford, Hen- 
ley. — Peterborough, Northampton. 
— Rochester, Hartford. — Salis- 
bury, Newbury, Reading, Malmes- 
bury, Pottern. — Worcester, no 
blank . — Sodor and Man, all blank . 

Fromithis statement, if it be com- 
pared with the returns of the Bible 
Societies in the quarters named, the 
population, &c. an important docu- 
ment, in our opinion, might be form- 
ed, exhibiting curious and interesting 
conclusions; but we have merely given 
it as a bint, in regard to particular spots, 
to which the Episcopal Bench may in- 
vite. the attention of their Clergy, in 
behalf of this very eminent Society, 
and the interests of the Established 
Church. 

Oar readers wtH smile at the intro- 
duction of the following, “among the 
books and tracts for the counteraction 
of infidel raid blasphemous publica- 
tions;^’ vie . “ Cobbcfs lieflections on 
ReMfjion,'’ (see p. 186/) We know 
nothing of the book ; but a work of 
Gohbetls among this Society's Circu- 
lars remands us of Voltaire's story of 
the man who had only one toe in Heu- 


34 . An' Address on the State of Slavery in 
the West India Islands , from the Com- 
mittee of the Leicester Auxiliary Anti- 
Slavery Society. 8 vo. pp. 28 . Hamilton, 
and Combe, Leicester. 

BY those who concur in opinion 
with the Anti-Slavery Society, this 
Address will be read with interest and 
pleasure. It is believed to be the pro- 
duction of the Rev. Robert Hall, a 
Baptist Minister of Leicester, a ccnile- 
man not unknown to the world as an 
author. It is a powerful appeal to the 
head and to the heart of the reader, in 
behalf of the oppressed African. Our 
limits Will not admit of doing more 
than laying before our readers the fol- 
lowing extract, in which the author 
strikingly illustrates tVie great supe- 
riority of free labour over that of slaves : 

“ The superiority of free labour, in point 
of emolument, to tins labour of slaves, hav- 
ing been demonstrated by such an ample 
induction of facts that it may be safely class- 
ed with the most established maxims of 
political economy, the practice of gradual 
emancipation would be of essential benefit 
to the planters, and greatly augment the 
value of our West India possessions. In- 
deed there cannot be a more cogent proof 
of the folly of pertinaciously adhering to 
the present system, than the acknowledged 
inability to sustain a competition with the 
growers of sugar in the Bast Indies. In 
order to raise the price of Bast India pro- 
duce, so as to enable the planter in the 
West to keep the market, an extra duty is 
imposed' to a large amount, and the people 
of England are obliged to pay upwards of 
two millions a year more for that article, 
than would be necessary if a fair competition 
were allowed ; in other words, the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain are assessed to the 
amount of more than two millions annually, 

for 
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for no other purpose than to maintain the 
slave system in the West Indies; and, in 
opposition to the dictates of humanity, the 
precepts of religion, and the principles of 
political economy and impartial justice, we 
contribute more to perpetuate our own din* 
groan, than it would be deemed prudent to 
bestow in the purchase of the greatest bless- 
ing, AH our plans of domestic improve- 
ment, joined to all the efforts which we 
make for the diffusion of religion and virtue 
in foreign nations, our Schools, our Bible 
Societies, and our Missions, justly consider- 
ed as the peculiar glory of the age, cost us 
a mere scantling, compared to what is an- 
nually devoted to that very pious and bene- 
volent object, tlte perpetuation of slavery in 
the West Indies ; — -we throw mites into the 
treasury of the sanctuary, and heap ingots on 
the altar of Moloch. 

“And why, it is natural to Bsk, why is it 
necessary to load the importation of sugar 
from the East Indies with such heavy duties, 
in order to enable the growers of the same 
article in an opposite quarter of the globe, 
at not one-third the distance, to BUBtain a 
competition ? Purely because the East In- 
dia sugar is produced by the labour of free- 
men, the West India by the labour of slaves. 
The industry of the former is animated by 
hope, that of the Utter, depressed by de- 
spair ; — one is sustained by the energies of 
nature, the other extorted by the mcchaai- 
oal operation of the lash ; — the former la- 
bour for themselves, the latter for their 
master ; — and such is the distinction be- 
tween these two species of industry, that it 
more than annihilates the local difference 
between three or four, and twelve thousand 
miles. Surely the good sense of the nation 
will at last awake to a perception of this 
flagrant enormity, and express its impatience 
at the ignominy and injustice of suen an as- 
sessment, in that firm and constitutional 
tone which the Legislature will not despise.” 

35. Account of the Murder of the late Mr. 
William Weare, of Lyon*s Inn , London, 
including the Circumstances which first 
led to the Discovery qf the Murder, and 
the Detection qf the Murderers , the Depo- 
sitions taken before the Magistrates , the 
Coroner* s Inquest, the Trials of the Pri- 
soners , and the Execution of John Thur- 
tel 1, at Hertford, on Fiiday the 9th qf 
January , 1 884. Embellished with Views 
qf Gill* s-hill Cottage , the Pond in the Gar- 
den where the Body was concealed , of Hill- 
Slough near Elatree, where it was finally 
deposited ; and Portraits of the Prisoners, 
John Tburteil, Jos. Hunt, ttndWm, P «>- 
bert. Drawn by Mr. George Lewis ; 
with their Autographs. Illustrated with 
a Ground-plan of GiWs-hiU Cottage and 
Garden, and a Map of the surrounding 
Gsnt. JVfao. February , 1884.. 


Country. By George Henry Jones, Clerk 

to the Magistrates. Nichols and Sen. 

THE Murder of Weare, from the 
firmness of character displayed by the 
wretched Thurtell, will long live in. 
the meniory of the publick. It is 
highly desirable, therefore, that we 
should have a full and authentic .Ac- 
count of all the circumstances con- 
nected with that horrid deed. The vo- 
lume before us, we can assure our 
readers, from the evident fairness of 
detail, and the authentic sources from 
which its materials were collected, is 
calculated not only to interest the pub- 
lick at the present moment, but will 
no doubt become a library book of re- 
ference for future ages. 

The volume begins by minutely de- 
tailing, day by day, all the evidence as 
taken before the Magistrates in Hert- 
fordshire (where the Compiler acted as 
Clerk) ; at the Coroner’s Inquest; and 
afe the Public Office, Bow-street. It 
then gives a veiy full Report of Mr. 
Justice Park’s Charge to tbe Grand 
Jury ; the Argument at the Postpone- 
ment of the Trial ; the Trial itself ; in- 
cluding the able and unprecedented 
Defence of Thurtdl; and the Judge’s 
Chaige to the Jmry. 

And here we cannot resist paying a 
just compliment to the ability, impar- 
tiality, and patience, with which the 
learned and excellent Sir J. A. Park 
conducted himself during the whole 
of his arduous duty. We oelieve never 
wa 9 there a trial which terminated 
more to the satisfaction of the publick. 
Even the guilty murderer himself will- 
ingly paid due deference to the virtue 
and impartiality of his Judge. I f, there- 
fore, Mr. Justice Park was assailed 
with abuse by one portion of the Press, 
he may rest assured he carried with 
him the ihank9 of the great majority, 
and the most respectable part, of Hie 
community. 

The volume then details what took 
place in the Gaol, between Thurtell 
and his attendants, from the time of 
his condemnation to his execution. 
This part has been revised by the 
Chaplain of the Gaol, the Rev. Mr. 
Franklin ; and verified by the Gaoler, 
Mr. Willson. 

It also gives, what ivc do not recol- 
lect seeing elsewhere printed, “ A short 
History of John TlnmeU,” printed ver- 
batim literatim from the baud -writ- 
ing of Joseph Hunt; by the spelling 

and 
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and style of which it is evident that 
Hunt is a low-bred, ignorant man. 
This declaration implicates Probert 
even more strongly than appeared on 
the Trial. Both Probert and Hunt 
live , it is true; but life so loaded with 
guilt must be, we should apprehend, 
only a prolongation of misery. 

The volume closes with a Corre- 
spondence between the High Sheriff, 
"Robert Sutton, esq. and Thurtell’s fa- 
ther. We cannot but regret that this 
was published, as it is calculated to 
lessen the detestation in which a cold- 
blooded murderer should be held. 
That Thurtell was an able man, is 
evident from his Defence; but that 
outfit not to save him from the 
odium which must ever attach to his 
memory. His end appeared to us to 
have been rather that of an actor per- 
forming a part, than that of a hum- 
ble and sincere penitent. We are of 
opinion, too, that the Chaplain should 
have urged him to a full confession; 
and not have left it to the Gaoler, 
Mr. Willson. — Thurtell’s dying words 
were, 

“ I am quite satisfied (thus confess- 
ing his guilt) — I forgive every body — 
I die in peace with all mankind — 
that is all I wish to go forth to the 
world — I beg you will not ask me 
any more questions upon this subject.” 

Yet, in conversation with Hunt, we 
have been assured he regretted to the 
last that Hunt had split; observing, 
that if Hunt had displayed the firm- 
ness of nerve that he had, all would 
have been right. 


30. Memoirs of the Family of Grace. By 

Sheffield Grace, Esq, F.S.A. 8 vo. pp. 

104. 

AN elegant Historian has remarked 
that “ of those who are proud of their 
ancestors, the far greater part must he 
content with local or domestic re- 
nown ; and few there are who dare 
trust the memorials of their family to 
the public annals of their country*.” 
As the truth of this observation is 
unquestionable, we always’ rejoice, as 
in tnc instance before us, to find a gen- 
tleman, possessing every possible qua- 
lification for the task, devoting him- 
self to the compilation of the me- 
moirs of his ancestors. 

There are numerous ancient fami- 


* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Ro- 

man Empire, vol. XI. p. 315. 


the Family of Grace. [Feb. 

lies whose histories, if collected with 
the tact and good taste displayed by 
Mr. Grace, would coutain much in- 
formation, not only of value to the 
Antiquary and Genealogist, but of ge- 
neral interest; for many circumstances, 
of too minute a nature for the histo- 
rian, are nevertheless illustrative of 
important points of history; or are at 
least of sufficient consequence to be 
recorded. It is common to expect, 
in works of this description, little be- 

J rond dry, though imperfect, genea- 
ogical details ; and, with some re- 
cent exceptions, we must admit that 
the few family histories we possess 
scarcely justify any other anticipa- 
tion. 

A full conviction of the value of 
such works, when well executed, 
makes us anxious to invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to the ‘‘Memoirs 
of the Grace Family,*’ which we think 
redeems this species of literature from 
the objections to which we have al- 
luded, and will be found to contain a 
well-written history of a family whose 
actions uniformly entitled them to 
“ local or domestic renown,'* and 
sometimes to a record in the “ public 
annals of their country.** 

Air. Sheffield Grace is already known 
by a valuable topographical work-f, as 
well as by antiquarian zeal, particu- 
larly in all which relates to Ireland ; 
and in lm present production he has 
interwoven many curious facts con- 
nected with that Island J. 

The author introduces his work 
with some valuable observations on 
the importance of genealogy, and as it 
is muen the fashion to ridicule a taste 
for that 9tudy, we shall make some ex- 
tracts from them which merit atten- 
tion : 

“That such a descent is respected by 
most persons possessing it, the experience 
of every man must have shewn him. But 
the respectability of birth, or, as it is term- 
ed, “ the pride of blood," has itself been 
mode a subject of debate. The reasonable- 


+ History of Grace Parish. 

X In our Review of “Lines on Jerpoint 
Abbey,** vol. xcii. ii. p. 6*18 (which are re- 
printed at the end of Mr. Grace's volume) , 
we alluded to Mr. Grace's valuable collec- 
tion of scarce books and MSS. ; the latter 
are, we believe, almost entirely relating to 
Ireland, and, with the exception of those in 
the possession of his Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham and Mr. Peel, are perhaps the 
richest extant. 
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mm of it, however, teem* inferable, from 
•overt! considerations. Among those with 
whom we live, their good character is very 
properly judged to exalt our owu. Now of 
all the persons connected with us by either 
consanguinity or friendship, there can be 
none, under both these relationships, more 
interesting to us than our parents. In them 
we have tne first links of that long chain 
which binds us to the original founder or 
founders of our family ; and although excep- 
tions must from time to time be presumed 
to have taken place, it is plain that some of 
the qualities necessary to preserve the com- 
parative rank in society established by the 
founders, must, upon the whole, have in ge- 
neral existed in their descendants. More- 
over, ancient families are the upholders of 
civilization; and we have the authority of 
Lord Bacon for the assertion, when he re- 
fers the continued barbarism of the Turks 
to the want of such families. The single 
fact of a parentage being consecutively able 
to secure to every succeeding generation bet- 
ter opportunities of education, amidst which 
must be ranked the high advantages of more 
improved companions, is of itself very im- 
portant. Thus circumstanced, the admoni- 
tion of example, not only as it regards the 
present, but the past, brings with it a per- 
Buasive, a resistless influence. 

* Inspicere tanquam in speculum, in vitas 
omnium 

Jubeo: atque ex aliis sumere exemplum 
sibi.' Tz«. 

“ The very preservation, also, of a pedi- 
gree is a pitoof that the persons recorded in 
it respected themselves: and some pride 
may well be allowed to a man who derives 
his birth and being from persons endowed 
with such a principle.” P. 2 — 3. 

To these remarks we shall only add 
one which appears to us to have es- 
caped notice. It is not uncommon to 
meet with persons who pretend to be 
tenaciously attached to the British 
Constitution, ridiculing and affecting 
to despise the distinctions of birth. Iti 
a country where it is a vital part of the 
Constitution that there shall be here- 
ditary legislators, a deference must be 
paid to persons who derive their exist- 
ence from the aristocracy of the empire ; 
and it is scarcely possible to attempt to 
bring this adventitious superiority into 
contempt, without at the same time 
ridiculing that hereditary House of 
Peers which constitutes so nice a ba- 
lance in our invaluable form of Go- 
vernment. Family pride rarely exists 
where there is not an hereditary 
nobility; for although, comparatively 
speaking, but few persons pre the is- 
sue of Peers, still, whilst respect is 


conceded to such as are so distinguish^ 
ed, individuals will claim a degree of 
consequence from being descended 
from persons who approached near to 
the nobility m wealth and power; or 
who in their life-time derived respect 
from their eminent talents or virtues. 

We now gladly return to the work 
which has produced this digression. ’ 
According to Mr. Grace, Raymond 
Fitz -William de Carew, sumamed 
Crassus Je Gras and le Gros, third 
sou of William de Carew, grandson 
of Walter de Windsor, whom he con- 
siders to have been ancestor of the fa- 
milies of Windsor Carew, Fitz-gerald, 
Fitz-Maurice, M’Kenzie, and Fitx- 
Gibbon, accompanied Gilbert de Clare, 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, in his 
celebrated expedition into Ireland in 
the year l l6g, and his descendant styles 
him “ the Achilles of the enterprize. ,> 
He married Basilia de Clare, sister of 
the Earl, which alliance 
“ Was no barren honour. With her he 
received that groat district in Kilkenny, de- 
nominated from him the ‘ cantredof Grace** 
country;’ for his agnomen of Gros, given 
to him on account of his prowess, gradually 
became, first, Gras, and then, by English 
pronunciation, Grace. With this posses- 
sion was coupled the honour of Constable 
and Standard Bearer of Leinster, together 
with the lands of Fethard, Odronc, and 
Glascarrig. He was also Lord of Lereton ; 
and Dermnd M’Carthy, King of Desmond, 
whom he restored to his throne, conferred 
upon him a noble territorial reward in the 
county of Kerry, which he settled upon 
Maurice, his second son, the founder of 
the Fitz-Maurice family.” P. 5. 

From this marriage Mr. Grace de- 
duces the descent ot his family, and 
in evidence of it, a point of much im- 

{ jortance to his genealogical readers, 
le observes, 

* ( The abrupt details of the annalist, and 
the monotonous progress of the genealo- 
gist, cure designedly avoided in this abridged 
memoir, which merely comprehends a con- 
cise sketch of authentic, honourable, and 
not uninteresting attestations of family emi- 
nence. In another place, the evidence of 
national, official, and domestic records, has 
already stood the test of a patient and un- 
compromising criticism ; and the descent 
from Raymond Le Gros to the late Michael 
Grace, of Gracefield, John Grace of Mantua 
House, and Richard Grace of Boley, M.P. 
has been manifested in a clear and regular 
series.** P. 7 — 9. 

The descendants of Raymond le 
Gras flourished for several gen ora- 
tions, 
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tiotis* as Barons of Courtstown \ and 
many pages of thti work are descriptive 
of the castles* and other structures 
which they erected, particularly of 
their castle of Courtstown: the re- 
mains of these edifices afford manifest 
proof of the former power of this an- 
cient family. 

Of these ruins, which we lament to 
find, from a note, are rapidly disappear- 
ing, our author justly observes, 

' "No evidence of hereditary local im- 
portance is more impressive, and implicitly 
acceded to, or of more universal diffusion, 
thdn military architectural remains. In the 
distinction of conquerors and eonquered, 
long felt in Ireland, as well as in that of 
lord and vassal, originated most of the prin- 
cipal castles. - There were formerly, doubt- 
less, many to attest the sway of this family 
throughout their extensive possessions, of 
which no vestiges now remain. Innova- 
tions and time have, however, hitherto 
spared the following venerable land-marks, 
to pathetically tell, how quickly utter ruin 
can follow long and early greatness. Grace’s 
Castle, in Kilkenny (now converted into 
the Court-house and County-gaol), the 
castles of Courtstown, al. Tulloroan, Inch- 
more, Gaulstown, Tubrid, Rathaille- Grace, 
and Killaghy, in Cranach barony, and Grace’s 
Country ; of B&llylincn, Killerney, and Lo- 
gon, near Thomastown ; of Aghaviller, near 
Knocktopher ; of Grace Cattle, near Castle- 
town ; of Gracetown Castle, near Killenaule ; 
of Castle-Grace, near Clogheen ; of Carney 
Castle, near Nenagh ; of Brittas Castle, near 
Thurles ; of Uskane, near Burros-Akane ; of 
Castle Grace, near Tullow ; of Moyelly Cas- 
tle, near CJarfc ; and of Enniscorthy, in the 
county of Wexford. Some vestiges of others 
may still be traced j but the irreclaimable 
obscurity which involves them renders their 
enumeration unnecessary.” P. 14 — 15. 

Mr. Grace’s remarks on the tradi- 
tion preserved by the peasantry of Kil- 
kenny are too interesting to be passed 
over 

"Many local traditionary anecdotes of 
ancient date continue, even to the present 
hour, to supply in this neighbourhood the 
most gratifying topics of rural narrative. 
The Stories of border fbrrays, in the days of 
black rent, coyne, and livery, are partially 
perpetuated in fragments, both of prose and 
verse. Nor is the slogan or war-cry of the 
Graces, or of ' their rival neighbours the 
Fitz-patricks, forgotten : and as the ( Gras- 
agh-aboe * of the Barons of Courtstown, and 
the ‘ Gear-laidir-aboe * of the Barons of Up- 
per Ossory, were the martial signs of other 

* Views of the remains of several of these 
pasties illustrate the volume. 
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timet, so are they eioeely linked, at the pre- 
sent moment, with the fond recollections of 
the combined aud individual feats thay pre- 
ceded. Several pieces of poetry that still 
commemorate these exploits, as well as the 
marriages, deaths, and other domestic inci- 
dents of ths Grace family, after surviving 
above two centuries solely by tradition, 
have been lately transcribed from those oral 
sources, and are by no means destitute of 
merit. One of these, written to eelebiate 
‘ the return of Gerald Mac (tho son of) 
Oliver Grace, of the Leegan, from England,’ 
informs us that 4 his Sovereign accepted from 
him gifts of high estimation, — the hawks 
which killed for him the game aloft in tho 
regions of the air, and the shaggy dogs of 
sable hue, which slew the ravenous wolf.* 
Nor is the tenacity with which a species of 
genealogical descent is retained less remark- 
able* The custom of the ancient Irish, of 
distinguishing their chieftains by a soubri- 
quet, derived from some noted exploit or 
place, or from some accident or quality of 
mind or body, contributes to the accuracy 
as well as to the interest of their traditions 
in this particular. Thus the personal cha- 
racteristics or achievements, whether popu- 
lar or otherwise, of Oliver foasog (the beard- 
ed), can scarcely be ascribed to his grand- 
son, Oliver cialltnhar (the wise), or those 
of John crios iarann (the iron-belted), to 
his son John more (the great). But when 
we observe the quickness and correctness 
with which the Irish peasantry, ignorant of 
written numbers, form a computation, it 
ceases to be surprising that, in such an ha- 
bitual exercise of memory, the circumstances 
in which their forefathers participated should 
be tenaciously retained and faithfully trans- 
mitted. Constantly engaged in scenes of 
petty warfare, bardic traditions are still 
found to be the oral records of the more 
popular exploits of their feudal lords, who 

were of fame, 

And had been glorious in another day. 

It is almost impossible, on this occasion, to 
associate ancient history with existing fact ; 
to bring, as it were, the past into contact 
with the present j to contemplate, in short, 
the family of Grace as aliens and utterly un- 
known at this moment in Grace’s Country, 
excepting by name, after a possession of 
abovo 500 years ; and at the same time to 
exclude the moral interest which such com- 
binations are calculated to excite.” P. 18. 

The greatness of the Barons of 
Courtstown continued without inter- 
ruption until the reign of William the 
Third, when their immense property 
was forfeited, for their loyalty to the 
House of Stuart. 

u A last and fatal proof of this house's 
greatness was the magnitude of the estate 

forfeited 
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forfeited by Baron John Grice of Conrta- 
tt»wn, trader William III. amounting to 
3* ,870 acres of valuable land, of which 
about 8000 acres and the castle of Courts- 
town lay within Tullaroan, or Grace's Pa- 
rish. It was, also, during the terrible civil 
wars of 1341, that the resistance of Gerald 
Grace, of BalMincli and Carney Castles, to 
the Protectors! government, was followed by 
his line being dispossessed of a landed inhe- 
ritance, exceeding 17,000 acres, in the coun- 
ties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, and the 
King's County. The loyalty or the family 
to the unfortunate house of Stuart, as it 
had been unimpeachable upon both these 
memorable occasions, was, in each instance, 
attended with most disastrous consequences 
to its prosperity. The swarm of adven- 
turers led into the country by Cromwell, 
were fortified m their acquisitions by the 
Act of Settlement ; and the grantees of 
Ktug William have never been disturbed in 
their possessions/* P. 25, 26. 

Between the years l6l0 and 1637, 
there were no less than nine branches 
settled in different parts oflreland, all 
of which possessed considerable pro- 
}>erty. The baronial line of Courts- 
town sunk into obscurity, after the 
loss of their ancient lands, and which, 
we are told, had belonged to them for 
530 years ; but it did not long sur- 
vive the ruin of its fortunes ; for on 
the death of Robert Grace, only son of 
John Grace, the last possessor of the 
barony, who died at Isle worth about 
the year 1764, without issue, the elder 
line became extinct. William Grace 
of Ballylinch, esq. then succeeded as 
the male representative of his house, 
being seventh in descent from Sir Oli- 
ver Grace (surnatned Ciallmhar, the 
wise), second son of John Grace 
(called Crios Iarann, the iron-belted), 
thirteenth Baron of Courtstown, and 
was the grandfather of Sir William 
Grace, hart, and of his brother, the 
talented Author of the Memoirs before 
us. Of the estimation of the head 
of his family, and of its numerous 
branches, Mr. Grace feelingly observes, 

“ Of its Baronial head, its numerous and 
opulent branches, the line of Ballylinch, or 
Gracefield, alone survives. But though 


twice immolated at the shrine ef honour, 
twice prostrated fe the fevotatlouery storms 
that desolated the land; it Mill steeds up- 
right in the dignity of eontetoue rectitude, 
and environed by the honest lustre ef the 
vast sacrifice it has made to principle, of do- 
mains, held for the most part solely by the 
proud right of prescription, of adherent# 
passionately attached by a beneficence of 
immemorial origin, and of political conse- 
quence, confirmed by the possession of 
above five hundred years." P. 88* 

By the marriage of Oliver Grace, 
*esq. great -great-grandfather to Sir 
William, with Elizabeth, only child 
of John Bryan, by Ursula, 2d daugh- 
ter, and ultimately coheir of Walter 
Walsh of Castle Hoel, by hi 9 wife the 
Hon. Magdalen Sheffield, sister of Ed- 
mund, 2d Earl of Mulgrave, and grand- 
aunt and sole heir of Edmund Shef- 
field, second Duke of Buckingham and 
Normanby, — the worthy Baronet is 
among the representatives of that noble 
personage. 

Dugdale, vol. II. p.287, in bis ac- 
count of the Earls of Mulgrave, places 
this Magdalen a generation higlier up, 
bv calling her the sister of Sir John 
Sheffield (who died vitd patris), son 
and heir of Edmund, first Earl, and 
father of Edmund, second Earl. From 
Mr. Grace’s asserting that she was 
grand-aunt and sole heir of Edmund 
Sheffield, second Duke of Bucking- 
ham (and which, we presume, lie has 
done from evidence of the fact). Dug- 
dale’s statement must be erroneous; 
for if it were otherwise, she would 
have been great- great aunt of the last 
Duke, and would only have been ono 
of his coheirs, as the first Earl had 
eight, daughters, four of whom were 
married when that author wrote his 
Baronage. — In Mr. Grace’s account of 
the Sheffields, p. 59 , he states that the 
Magdalen mentioned by Dugdale died 
unmarried. 

Mr. Grace, on the conclusion of the 
general history of his ancestors, com- 
mences the memoirs of those members 
of his family, of whom sufficient mate- 
rials remain for that purpose. 


37. Amongst the mass of Novels, ge- 
nerally issued from the press at this season 
of the year. Sir Andrew Sagittarius, or the 
Perili of Astrology, is the most miserable. 
A more contemptible farrfgo of puerile 
trash never disgraced the annals of English 


Literature. The evident intention of this 
anonymous scribbler is to expose, as he pre- 
sumes, the belief in astrological predictions ; 
consequently, his work can only be intended 
for knaves or doltr; as no person of com- 
mon sense needs his admonitions on so ridi- 
culous 
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<pkras « subject. We should have consi- 
dered this stupid production beneath our no- 
tice, had we not been favoured with a la- 
boured review, expatiating on its menu / 
From the striking similarity of style betwixt 
the reviewer and the reviewed, and the 
grammatical blunders in both, we strongly 
suspect their identity. Thus eur would-be 
reviewer, — after stating that “ the charac- 
ter of the Astrologer k dehmiated with sur- 
prising effect ’'—that “we are led by a 
powerful interest from the beginning to the 
jlnwfc"— and that “ the scenes awake an 
instant curiosity,” — proceeds to assure us 
that “ the following extract possesses* 
energy and feeling.”— However disgusted 
we might feel at the presumption of this 
illiterate driveller, we felt a curiosity to re- 
fer to this extract in particular, and we 
were indeed surprised that even a Compo- 
sitor couldput such nonsensical stuff toge- 
ther. — “The early scenes of our life are in- 
delibly stampt on our hearts;— they often 
cheered our minds, and formed a point of 
the sweetest consolation, when we have 
been far from home;" — “and is it that 
time spares me not even these old friends ?" 
— “ Smile of sly-meaning playing;" — 
“ Death had layed aside “ idea of who 
was the person;" &c. fee. Ohel Jam 
satis J 

98. Hurstwood is a tale of the year 
1715, which we notice under circum- 
stances almost similar to the preceding no- 
vel. An anonymous and rather clever 
friend has communicated a long and flatter- 
ing notice ; but as he has not ventured to 
allow us an inspection of the volumes, his 
mere ipse dixit is necessarily liable to the 
strongest suspicion. Our readers will won- 
der what had become of the writer’s mo- 
desty, on being informed that he extracted, 
for insertion, sixteen pages of common-place 
prattle! 

99. The hero of the Novel of Augustus , 
or the Ambitious Student, is a character 
drawn on purpose to exhibit the utter ina- 
bility of simple intelkctual qualifications to 
insure advancement in life. He finds hap- 
piness, however, in marriage and friendship, 
and the possession of a small independence. 
In abort, disappointed of becoming a great 
public character, he ends as a philosopher. 
— Viewed in thk light, as a beacon of warn- 
ing not to form ambitious expectations or 
wrong views, this novel is instructive. But 
partying of the higher character of moral 
writing, it must not be read flippantly, but 
slowly, and with reflection!. 

40* Conventions on the Bible, by a 
Lady, are intended to impress scriptural 
subjects on juvenile minds. They are deli* 
vdted in a plain and easy style, in several 
Conversations between a Mother and her 


Children, consneacing with Genesis, and 
continuing through the several historical 
books. A chapter on Prophecy, with a 
conversation on the book of Job, concludes 
the work. 

41. Mr. F. Suoberl lias produced a 
very excellent translation of Dr. Krumma- 
chbr's Parables, from the German. These 
little pieces breathe the pure spirit of Chris- 
tianity and truth. A genuine and unaffect- 
ed simplicity of style and manner pervades 
the whole; sud no one can peruse them 
without feeling, in some degree, the influ- 

' ence of religion and morality which they 
impart. The author beitig a Protestant Di- 
vine, has adapted most of the parables to 
Scripture subjects ; but they are altogether 
untinctured with any prominent or peculiar 
doctrines. The numerous impressions of 
the original work afford satisfactory proofs 
of the estimation in which it is held on the 
Continent. 

42. Mr. Ackermann has undertaken 
a Quarterly Magazine in the Spanish lan- 
guage, entitled Variedades, o Mensagero 
de Londres. It is chiefly intended for 
circulation in South America. We have 
the second Number before us, which is em- 
bellished with a portrait of Mr. Canning, 
and several coloured engravings, executed 
in the publisher’s usually attractive style. 
We have perused some of the papers with 
great satisfaction, particularly those on Spa- 
nish literature, Hindoo casts, history of Ar- 
ragon, &c. We wish the publisher suc- 
cess in this new department of literature. 

43. There are many persons who approve 
of Q|r. Todd’s idea, that poetical versions of 
Scripture should be devoid of artificial em- 
bellishment. The selection of the passages, 
which compose the Oratorio of the Mes- 
siah, is known to be admirable; and Mr. 
Usher’s Poetical Version is well adapted to 
those who would like to have these passages 
composed and sung as hymns. 

44. Practical Observations on Surgery. 
By Henry Earls, F.R.S. Assistant Sur- 
geon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
Surgeon to the Foundling. — Of Mr. Earle's 
controversy with Sir Astley Cooper, it is 
needless for us to speak. Besides good tem- 
per, and great candour of mind, very severe 
processes of experimental inquiry, and dili- 
gent observation, are required to support 
contests with veterans of very exalted repu- 
tation and consummate experience. The 
work before us is generally deemed want- 
ing in these foundations. It is high time 
that the medical profession should partake 
of the more general disposition of this en- 
lightened day, and that the distempers of 
the mind, and vain contentions and strifes 
of words without knowledge, heretofore too 

peculiar 
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peculiar to that profession, should be dii- 
oountenanced.— Mr. Earle's views are, how- 
ever, laudable, and his work contains much 
excellent practical matter relative to sur- 
gery. We will here Suggest one hint. 
Those who write under the influence of 
zeal will always do well to submit their pro- 
ductions to olderand calmer heads, previous 
to publication. 

45. Formulaire pour la Preparation et 
VEmploi do plusieurs nouveaux Medico- 
mens , tels que le Noix Vomique , SCc. par 
F. Maoendie, Membre de {'Institute do 
France, &c.— ' This is an English translation 
by Mr. Ha den. Though with these new 
principles, as remedies, expectation lias 
been disappointed, with regard to many, 
and more trial is wanting to develope the 
utility of others, this performance is highly 
creditable to the very various talent, indefa- 
tigable industry, good sense, and innate re- 
search, of M. Magendie, both in chemical 
and physiological science. In p. .97, the 
translator gives an interesting case, con- 
firming the utility of Dr. Baron's treatment 
of Tubercular Phthisis with iodine, &c. The 
case, however, an which it was founded 
(vide Baron’s Illust. p. «86), has finally 
terminated fatally. 

46. Mr. Belfb age's Monitor to Fami- 
lies, or Discourses on some qf the Duties and 
Scenes of domestic Life, are in the style of 
Blair, with a proper corrective bias of their 
naked morality, in behalf of religion. In 
pathos, good sense, exhibitions of talent, 
and interesting illustrations, they soar far 
above the sleepy monotony of sermons in 
general ; we think that they highly resemble 
the religious Spectators of Addison. With 
regard to long graces at meals, we do not 
agree with him (see p. 99), because ill- 
timed. 

47. Mr. G. W. Mortimer’s Manual. of 
Pyrotechny may be a very useful and amus- 
ing guide to those who possess more money 
tlian sense. We imagine that few men are 
so burdened with excess of leisure as to con- 
sume the time necessary for preparing these 
‘ ‘ recreative fireworks;” and children, who 
are the most likely to be pleased with them, 
should be always confined to less dangerous 
amusements. We must, however, admit 
that the work contains some very curious 
illustrations of the power of gun-powder 
with other chemical agents. 

48. The Suit of Armour for Youth is an 
elegant and interesting present. The prints 
ate finely executed, and the letter-press ex- 
planations consist of curious historical anec- 
dote. In short, it is altogether a work of 
good taste. 


49. The Naval Records are constructed 
upon tiw same plan as Grose's Histories of 
Regiments, in his “ Military Antiquities,” 
viz. stating the dates of the ships, their 
times of being in aetion, &c. All these 
things are badges of honour, and powerful 
auxiliaries of duty and patriotism. 

50. Mr. Gamble's Charlton la intended 
to display the political feelings of the infe- 
rior Irish, at the time of the late Rebellion. 
Republican and deistical sentiments were the 
sole means by which an unemployed and ex- 
cessive population could obtain all temporal 
blessings ; and certainly so easy a mode of 
having all we want, would be by far the best, 
if it were not unfortunately a cm tie in the 
air. The most amusing character in the 
work is a poor printer, who really believes 
in Painism, Carlisleism, Huntism, &c. tak- 
ing for granted, as all those persons do, 
that every thing written on their own side of 
the question is oracular and infallible, with- 
out ever reflecting that the great blessing of 
private property produces a state of things 
which cannot be warped to theory. This 
poor fellow is hanged, and dies like acoward. 
We know the moral intended by Mr. Gam- 
ble, but wish that lie had been reformed in- 
stead. 

51. The Camera* by J. Hassell, is a 
short dissertation on the art of drawing in 
water colours. For the puipose of practi- 
cal illustration, the whole process of water- 
coloured drawing is exemplified in the sketch- 
ing, shadowing, and tinting of a complete 
landscape. There is certainly much clear- 
ness and simplicity in the directions laid 
down ; and the treatise seems well adapted 
for self-instruction, after the pupil lias re- 
ceived a few lessons ; but as to the aid of a 
master being totally superseded, as the wri- 
ter confidently states, we must beg leave to 
express considerable doubts. 

e pub 

or Exploits of Ramos, a Sanscrit poem, by 
Schlegel, will no doubt considerably elu- 
cidate auoient mythology and history ; for 
in the words of the editor (p.4), " l’antique 
religion, la mythologie et la Initiation des 
Brachmanes nous ramenent, pour ainsi din, 
au berceau de la civilisation, et jettent le 
plus grand jour sur ces m£mes ohjete que 
plusieurs peuples marquans de l'anfeiqoitd 
notamment okez les Egyptians.” 

53. The romance of Herwald de Wake 
abounds with strong incident and bold de- 
scription; and more particularly exhibits 
the 'corruption of Greek manners at the 
time of the Crusades. This we believe ; and 
think that the Paradise of the Koran was 
constructed by Mahomet, in order to be 
conformable to existing Asiatic luxury and 
sensuality. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Socitrr of Antiquaries. 


The following account of the contents of 
a paper reed before the Antiquarian So- 
ciety on the 87th of November, was pre- 
vented from appearing in our report or the 
Society's proceedings, vol. xcm. ii. 548. 
by eiroumstaaoes which it is unnecessary to 
partW s ri r * 

A letter from H. Ellis, esq. Sec. S. A. 
communicating an abstract, by the Rev. 
J. J. Conybeare, M. A. Vicar of Bath-Eas- 
ton, and formerly Professor of Poetry at Ox- 
ford, of a contemporary poem on the Siege 
of Rouen, by Henry V. in 1418, lately dis- 
covered in the Bodleian Library. 

Mr. Ellis, conceiving that the examina- 
tion of such a document as that alluded to, 
wae precisely one of the objects for which 
the Society was instituted, had requested of 
Mr. Conyhears an abstract of it, for the 
readings of the Society; and, should the 
Council think fit to print the entire poem, 
he imd no doubt but tluit it would be tran- 
scribed for that purpose. He also stated, 
that this poem was tlie precursor of other 
historical treasures preparing for the So- 
ciety, from the same Repository; among 
which, be enumerated the History of the 
Wars of Castile, and the Kenilworth CUro- 
nide* th« latter preparing for the Society 
by Mr. Webb. 

This poem was composed by an eye-wit- 
nsnsof tae siege, the events of which it re- 
iitte e. It commences, in true minstrel style, 
with a prayer for those who are listening to 
the author's lays, succeeded by allusions to 
those fruitful sources of romance during the 
middle ages, the sieges of Troy and Jeru- 
salem. 


The inhabitants of Rouen are described 
as being ao determined on a vigorous de- 
foncoTthet their first act is to destroy their 
suburbs by fire ; the number of the garrison 
is stated to be 80,000, and that of the inha- 
bitants, including the garrison, 400,000. 
The account of the siege foruishes strong 
evidence of the wisdom end sagacity of the 
King. He begun it on the Sunday after 
Lammas, 1418, and secured the river Seine 
by on iron-chain against the passage of suc- 
cours to the besieged, throwing over a 
bridge for his own use. The inhabitants 
believed that the Puke of Burgundy was 
tarpbrrg to their assistance, with an army 
of 100,000 man, as stated by the author, 
who has ao objection to large numbers. 
Tbs hug endeavours to produce a sortie of 
the entile garrison, by causing one corps of 
Ids army to issue from e wood, with the 
Bwgwsdhm ensigns ; ibis stratagem, how- 
ever? is unsuccessful, and the siege conti- 


nues j— - the besieged make a violent defence, 
and are particularly expert in the use and 
direction of their military engines. Shortly 
after Christmas, famine begins to appear 
within the walls, and the garrison expel all 
the poorer and more unwarlike inhabitants, 
who are privately succoured by the be- 
siegers, and, at length, supplied with provi- 
sions by them, with the consent of the 
townsmen : they are not suffered, however, 
to pass the English lines, lest, as the poem 
represents, they should see the watches; 
but more probably, Mr. Conybeare ob- 
serves, because they might convey informa- 
tion to the friends of the besieged. The 
citizens send a deputation to the king, to 
whom they are introduced by the Duke of 
Clarence, who is said to be like a lion in 
battle, but “ like a lamb when brawl is 
past." They request permission to commu- 
nicate with the King of France and the 
Duke of Burgundy, but this King Henry 
will not allow, and they then propose to 
yield the city, upon which lie grants a truce 
for settling the terms of surrender; and the 
deputies return, admiring the discretion, 
temper — “ not too mild, not too stern," — 
and regal demeanour of the monarch. The 
conclusion of the poem is unfortunately 
wanting, a few pages of the MS. being torn 
off. 


An Examination of some Egyptian Colours . 
By James Smithson, Esq. F.R.S. 


More than commonly incurious must he 
be who would not find delight in stemming 
the stream of ages ; returning to times long 
past, and beholding the then state of things 
and men. In the arts of an ancient people 
much may be seen concerning them : the 
progress they had made in knowledge of va- 
rious kinds ; their habits ; their ideas on 
many subjects. And products of skill may 
likewise occur, either wholly unknown to 
us, or superior to those which now supply 
them. 

I received from Mr. Curtin, who travelled 
in Egypt with Mr. Belxeni, a small frag- 
ment of the tomb of King Psammis. It 
was sculptured in basso relievo which were 
painted. The colours were white, red, 
black, and blue. I have heard the white of 


Egyptian paintings extolled for its brilliancy 
and preservation. I found the present to 
be neither lead nor gypsum ; but carbonate 
of lime. Chlorides of barium caused no 
turbidness in its solution. An entire sar- 


cophagus of arragonke proves that the an- 
cient Egyptians were in possession of an 
abundant .store of this matter, remarkable 
often for its perfect whiteness. Was it the 
material 
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material of their white paint ? The re<J 
was oxide of iron. *By heating, it became 
black, and returned on cooling to its original 
lme. In a case where so much foreign ad- 
mixture was present, since the layer of Ted 
was much too thin to allow of its being iso- 
lated, I considered this as a better proof of 
red oxide of iron than obtaining prussian 
blue. The black was pounded wood char- 
coal. After the carbonate of lime with 
which it was mixed had been removed by an 
acid, the texture of the larger particles was 
perfectly discernible with a strong lens ; and 
in the fire it burned entirely away. The 
blue is what most deserves attention. It 
was a smalt, or glass powder, so like our 
own, though a little paler, as to be mistaken 
for it by judges to whom I showed it; but 
its tinging matter was nut cobalt, but cop- 
per. Melted with borax and tin, the red 
oxide of copper immediately appeared. 

Many years ago I examined tne blue glass 
with which was painted a small figure of 
Isis, brought to me from Egypt by a rela- 
tion of mine, and found its colouring matter 
to be copper. I am informed that a fine 
blue glass cannot at present lie obtained by 
means of copper. What its advantages 
would be above that from cobalt, it is for 
nrtists to decide. 

Intent upon the blue smalt, it unfortu- 
nutely did not occur to me to examine, till I 
had washed nearly the whole of it away to 
waste, what was the glutinous matter which 
had been so true to its office for no less a 
period than 3,500 years ; for the colours 
were as firm on the stone os they can ever 
have been. A small quantity of it recover- 
ed from the water did not seem to form a 
jelly on concentrating its solution ; or to 
produce a precipitate with galls. I imagin- 
ed its vegetable nature ascertained by its 
uslies restoring the colour of reddened turn- 
sol paper, till I found those of glue do the 
same. 

The employment of powder of charcoal 
for a black would seem to imply an unac- 
quaintance with lamp-black, and, perhaps, 
with bone black, and that of copper to 
colour glass blue, a deficiency of cobalt. 
And if the glutinous matter should prove, 
on a future examination, to be vegetable, 
our glue being then possessed may, perhaps, 
he deemed questionable. — Annals of Philo- 
sophy . 

General Conclusions of an Inquiry into the 
Era when Brass was used in Purjnses to 
which Iron is nou> applied . By the Rev . 
John Hodgson, Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

General Conclusions respecting Iron . 

1. Meteoric stones, consisting principally 
of iron in a malleable state, probably led 
mankind to tlie discovery of iron from its 
Gent. Mao. February , 1824. 
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ores. To this day large balk of iron stoao 
found in certain ports of Sicily, are called 
thunderbolts, a name they have no doubt 
received from their similarity in substance 
and shape to the true aerolite. 

2. The Egyptians, in the time of Moses, 
were well acquainted with the use of iron i 
and all the agricultural and mechanical im- 
plements of the Hebrews, from that age 
downwards, were of that metal. In tne 
time of David they had it in the greatest 
plenty, as appears from the account of the 
immense quantity of it, which he provided 
for the temple, which his son built. 

3 . The Greeks supposed that iron was 
first discovered by the burning of wood upon 
Mount Ida, 1438 years before Christ. In 
the time of Homer and Hesiod it was scarce 
and valuable : but the account of the Iron 
money of Lycurgus, and the extracts I have 
given from Herodotus and other authors, 
prove, that for more than 400 years before 
the Christian era, it was plentiful. The 
account derived from the Poliorcetica Com- 
mentaria of Daimaclius, and contained under 
Lacedaemon in Stephanus, gives even the 
uses to which several kinds of iron were ap- 
plied in edge tools. 

4 . When Caesar landed in Britain, all the 
nations of Europe enjoyed the advantages 
which arise from the ubo of steel ; and the 
Britons had iron works of their own. It is 
probable too that the Egyptians or Phoeni- 
cians had made mercantile voyages to their 
country, more than sixteen centuries before 
that time. That it was known to the Phoe- 
nicians in the time of Homer, his accounts 
of amber and tin are unquestionable evidence. 
And there can be no doubt, but that the 
Greeks and Romans frequented it commonly 
ever after the destruction of Carthage, if 
not sooner : Pliny indeed says, this country 
was in his time, “ Clara Graecis nostrisquo 
monumentis,” and he wrote before the Ro- 
mans were extensively settled in the coun- 
try. And besides their knowledge of iron, 
and their long intercourse with foreign, and 
civilized nations, thei{ old established tin 
trade is a proof that they had been accus- 
tomed to work in mines for numerous ages ; 
and there is no account that implements of 
bronze are more abundantly found in the 
old mines and rubbish heaps of the tin dis- 
tricts, than in those parts of the countty 
which are destitute of all sorts of mines. 

5 . If xoMms ativpta signify wetding of 
iron, then we have a proof that malleable 
iron was in use at the time of Alyattes, king 
of Lydia. Perhaps the different sorts of 
iron which Pliny calls Stricture , received 
their name from their being malleable, ** a 
Btringendo acie,” from binding the edge, i. e. 
from having the property of weldings “ quod 
non in aliis met&llis.” The sentence, 
“ mollior complexus (i. e. ferri) in nostro 
or be,” probably alludes to the same pro- 

perty. 



MB jMiqmarien 

ytay. pieces of oommen 

boa* or* piece of iron «pd *m 1, by using 
gUiotoue aasid, unite at a white heat more 
eeediiy than two pieces of steel ; yet very 
highly cemented steed may be readily and 
qeoy ‘perfectly welded by using finely pow- 
deeed potter** clay instead of sand : and die 
ataoianta wen acquainted with this process, 
as appears Irons Pliny ; for in describing she 
■oldest used far different sorts of metals, he 
■yi, M jurgiHa fern** 

Candy siom respecting Bronze, Brass, dfc. 

1. Before the flood, Tubal-Cain (i. «• 
dm possessor of the earth), was M an in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron/’ 
Does this passage, besides affording us a 
valuable notice in the history of the useful 
qria, lead us to some knowledge in antedilu- 
vian geography* After the flood, Total 
gad Meaeoh, sons of Japhet, settlod on the 
borders of the Euxine Sea : In Ezekiel’s 
time, their descendants traded to Tyre ,iu 
a* vessels of brass and by the Greeks 
were called Titareni and Mosclu. 

2. Beoauae Moses mentions metal mir- 
soas and tin., I infer, that the Egyptians, 
before his time, were acquainted with the 
Use of dP in hardening copper for edge- 
tixfls ; consequently, that their most ancient 
arms and mining tools were made of bronze. 

fl. x**#*' wd gold among the Egyptians 
ware fifst made use of at Thebes, in weapons 
fiir destroying wild beasts* and in agricul- 
tural implement* *• Hyginus, indeed, ex- 
pressly affirms that Cadmus, the builder of 
Thebes* discovered ps at that place ; and 
Pliny, that he found mines of gold on 
Mount Paqgseufl, and the method of smelt- 
ing it* We have seen that under the first 
Inn® of Egypt* gold mines were worked 
with tools of x***4*» on account of the 
scarcity of iron. Ip the table of Isis, some 
of the soepttes or ape ar* have heads which 
vary much resemble opr bronze Celts in 
fbape. But bronze armour was entirely 
out of pse in Egypt in the time of Psammi- 
liohm, 670 years before Christ. 


Rettarchet, [Feb. 

4. Weapons of bronze wees partly in use 
in Fdwstine, in the time of David, and aa 1 
have shown in the account of the armour of 
Goliah, aud of his descendant Ishbi-beuob. 
In Greece, about the same age, they were 
general, as she extracts 1 have given out of 
Homer and Hesiod decidedly prove. Even 
the rasp with whioh the cheese was grated 
into the cup of wiqe which Nestor gave to 
Fatroclus, was of that metal. Seven cen- 
turies before Christ, arms of bronze were 
worn by the Carians and lonians ; and when 
Herodotus wrote his history, the Maaaagetue 
made their battle axes, and the heads of 
their spears and arrows, of bronze : but all 
sorts of weapons and tools of that metal 
were looked upon as antiquities in the days 
of Agatharcides and Pausanias; excepting 
in things which pertained to religious mat- 
ters, in which bronze implements were em- 
ployed in the heathen temples long after 
the Christian era. 

5. That the ancient inhabitants of Italy, 
in common with the people of Greece, 
Egypt, &c. did, at some period of their his- 
tory, make their edge-tools of bronze, is 
sufficiently plain from the use they made of 
them in religious matters, and from their 
being frequently found in the ruins of their 
most ancient cities: but they were fallen 
into disuse in the reign of Porsenna, 600 
years before Christ And it is protable 
that the nations on the western side of 
Europe, long before the commencement of 
the Christian era, hod begun to disuse brass 
in arms, because we know that in the time 
of Caius Marius, the Cumbrian cavalry wore 
steel cuirasses; and that the people of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, were acquainted witli 
the art of manufacturing iron in Caesar’ s 
time. 

6. The era in which edge-tools of bronze 
were in use in Britain, cannot perhaps be 
ascertained with any degree of certainty. 
There can be no reason to suppose that 
iron was introduced here while hrouze was 
usod in Greece ; or that the Germans should 
be acquainted with it before the Britons. 


* Diod. Sic. Be* Autpq. i. 2. — In the early history of Egypt, gold appears to have been 
applied to the moat comnpon purposes. Many of their temples were almost wholly covered 
yr$h it. A profusion of silver was found among the Spaniards, when the Phoenicians 

first visited Tartcspps ; and a S^te of society very much resembling that of the Egyptians 
la ,the tiipe of his and Osiris (i. e. about 1740 years before Christ) prevailed in Mexico 
and Peru, when they were first discovered, with respect to gold and silver, the use of bronze 
£pq|s and weapons, $he state of statuary, and especially in the use of hieroglyphic. 

t fence this paper was written, I nave found a reference to bronze weapons in Pliny. 
{Speaking qf tta medicinal qualities pf irqp, he says . — “ Est et rubigo ipsa in reipediis : et 
a^c Telephum proditur sanasse Achilles, sive id serea, sive ferrea cuspide fecit, lta certe 
mngitur dicutiens earn gladio.'* He doubted whether this healing rust was scraped off a 
Wonze or an iron sword, because he knew diet in the heroic age, bronze was in use in 
weapons. He could have had no difficulty in concluding that it was not of bronze, from 
any use to which that metal was applied in arms in his time ; for his own accounts of iron 
sufficiently refute such a notion s aud 1° the chapter from which this extract is taken; he 
paj > : — ** Medeciua k fprro eye et alia* quam tecandi,” from which it is plain that surgical 
Instruments were made of it in his time. — Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 15. Hygi*. 101. Ptus. Arc. 
lav. 4. Ovid. Mctam. xiii. 172. Trist. v. 2, 15. Reined. Atn 47, &c. 


But 
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Bui when irou became plentiful amongst 
the Greeks, as it unquestionably was in tne 
lime of Lycurgus, 900 years before Christ, 
it would eertaiuly be cheaper aason^st the 
Phmnicians than either copper or tin : if, 
therefore, they traded to Britain at that 
time, it Would he their interest to barter 
steel for the goods they came for > and that 
of the Britons to receive it for edge-tools, 
in preference to copper. The disuse of 
bronze tools, and the introduction of iron 
ones into this Country, was probably gradual. 
But from tbe above reasons, 1 would con- 
clude that bronze began to give way to iron 
here, nearly as soon as it did in Greece; 
and, consequently, that all the Celts, spear- 
heads, swords, &c. found in our island, be- 
long to an sera 500, or at least 400 years 
before the time of Christ ; for iron then seems 
to have been general among all the people 
along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

7. The circumstance of implements simi- 
lar to our Celts having been found in Her- 
culaneum, merely proves that tbe icite of 
that city was once tenanted by men ignorant 
of tbe use of iron ; and we know from Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis, that it was founded 
about thirty years before the Trojan war. 
Also the various culinary and kitchen im- 
plements of bronze that abound in its ruins, 

G vc nothing more than that the ancients 
discovered that in warm climates copper 
or bronze is better adapted for such pur- 
poses than iron. 1 apprehend too, that 
nothing more can be inferred from tbe fact, 
that both Celts and undoubted Roman anti- 
quities have been met with at Ladbrook, in 
the middle of the town of Old Flint, than 
that tbe Britons had ocoupied that situation 
either as a fortress or a town before the Ro- 
mans settled in it. 

8. That the Celts were not imported into 
Britain is plain, from moulds for casting 
them in, and pieces of crude bronze being 
found in places where, from tbe cinders that 
were with them, they appeared to liave been 
cast. If the bronze 01 which they made 
them was imported, it is probable that the 
people who supplied them with it exchanged 


it for tin, 6n* of the articte of which It 
was composed* Bub itoanoot bo supposed 
that a people, whose country abound*! with 
copper, should be ignorant of the art of 
working and smelting it, at a time wlmn 
tiler were arfniag atfd manufacturing til, 
lead, and iron. Tbe ass, which Csssar says 
they imported, and the sore, which 

Strabo mentions, were probably nothing 
more than vessels of oopper or bronze, 
which foreign merchants bartered among 
them for hides and metals. 

9. It tins been shewn that the sceptre or 
rod of Moses, and mauy of the utenatls of 
the tabernacle of the Hebrews, were of 
brass ; but none of them of iron. The 
Greeks and Homans borrowed a great part 
of their religious worship out of Egypt, 
where It is probable bronze, so the first 
metal which assisted in the arta of oiVtJiaed 
life, was held in religious veneration ; and 
iron, as a more modern discover}', in reli- 
gious abhorrence. We accordingly find in 
Hesiod, that iron was prohibited in certain 
religious rites ; and Accenaiua, on the word 
*< ahenis” in the following lines from the 
jEueid, 

“ FmIciDus ?t nttssB scf I u tram qtuertJnhtr shcttlt 
Pubentes herb*, mgn cuM Ucte vettcsi," 

says : “ Quia nefas id ferreis face re/* Does 
not this custom justify the supposition that 
the “ aurea falx," with which Pliny says 
the Druids, at certain seasons, cut tne 
misletoe, is an error for “ serea falx ?** and, 
consequently, that bronze implements were 
antiquated in his time in all common uses in 
Britain, end only employed in the religious 
rites of the Druids l 

10. The extracts I have given out of 
Homer and Aristotle-, prove that the Plioeni- 
cions were in the habit of bartering their 
toys and baubles for valuable commodities 
in Greece and Spain ; I would, therefore, 
infer, that they exchanged trifles of that 
sort amongst tbe Britons for tin ) and, con- 
sequently, that the articles of jewelry, found 
in ivur most ancient tombs, are of Phoeni- 
cian manufacture. 
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foody far Publication . 

A Letter to the Right Hon.Sir John New- 
port, Bert. M P. on Fees in Courts of Jus- 
tice, and the Stamp Duties on Law proceed- 
ings. By James Glasspord, Esq. 

Aaron Smith's Narrative of the horrid 
and unprecedented Sufferings he underwent 
during hit Captivity among the Pirates in 
the Island of Cuba. 

Letters to as Attorney's Clerk, contain- 
ing Directions for hia Studies and General 
Coodact. By the late A. C. Bucrland, 
Author of “ Early Rising," and completed 
by W. H. fiucsiAKD. 


Batavian Anthology; or Specimens of 
the Dutch Poets, with Remarks On the 
Poetical Literature and Language of the 
Netherlands. By John Bowring, Esq. 
and Harry S. Van Dtk, E»a. 

Mr. Skelton's First Pert of his Engraved 
Illustrations of the Antiquities of Oxford - 
fordalure, from original Drawings by Mr. F. 
Mackenzie, accompanied with Descriptive 
and Historical Notices. 

Part HI. of the Piogressei of Quean Eli- 
zabeth. Published monthly. 

No. XV. of My. f os broke’s Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities. 

The 
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The Pint Pert of the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Register; edited under the Sanction of the 
Board of First Fruits. By John C. Brook, 
A.M. and containing the Diocese of Ar- 
magh , Clobber, Meath, Down, Connor, 
Derry, Rapnoe, Killmore, Dromore, and 
Ardagh. This Work will be completed in 
F onr Parts. 

No. XIII. being the first of vol. II. of 
Views of the Ancient Castles of England and 
Wales, engraved by Wooluoth ; with Histo- 
rical Descriptions, by E. W. Brayley, jun. 

Nos. 1. and II. of Views of the most in- 
teresting Collegiate and Parochial Churches 
in Great Britain, including Screens, Fonts, 
Monuments, &c. By John Preston 
Neale, and John Le Keux. With Histo- 
rical and Architectural Descriptions. 

The Second Part of Bibliotheca Glouces- 
trensis. 

The Second Number of Graphic Illustra- 
tions of Warwickshire. 

Eugenia, a Poem. By Mrs. E. P. Wol- 

FERSTAN. 

Three Letters, addressed to Mr. C. Well- 
beloved, Tutor of the Unitarian College at 
York, occasioned by his Epistolary Attack 
on a late Visitation Charge of the Ven. and 
Rev. Francis Wrangham, Archdeacon of 
Cleveland. By the Rev. John Ox lee, Rec- 
tor of Scawton, and Curate of StonegTave. 

The First Number of a new Quarterly 
Publication, entitled the Cambridge Quar- 
terly Review and Academical Register. 

Mountain Rambles, and other Poems. 
By G. H. SToniE, Esq. of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Introduction to the Study of the Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body, particularly de- 
signed for the use of Painters, Sculptors, 
and Artists in general ; translated from the 
German of Lavater, and illustrated by 27 
Lithographic Plates. 

Part I. of “ The Animal Kingdom,” ar- 
ranged in conformity with its organization. 
By the Baron Cuvier, &c. With addi- 
tional Descriptions by E. Griffiths, F.L.S. 
and others. To lie continued Quarterly. 

The Peerage Chart for 1824, adapted for 
a Pocket-case, containing the complete 
Peerages of the United Kingdom, alphabe- 
tically arranged. Also, uniform with the 
preceding, tne Baronetage Chart for 1824. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
Embellished with 24 Coloured Plates, repre- 
senting the Vicissitudes of the Stage. 

A Compendium of Algebra, with Notes 
and Demonstrations, shewing the reason of 
every Rule. By G. Phillips. 

A Dictionary of the Latin Phrases ; com- 
prehending a methodical digest of the va- 
rious phrases from the best Authors, adapt- 
ed for Students in Latin composition. By 
W. Robertson, A.M. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Narrative of a short residence in Norwc- 


ian Lapland, with an account of a Winter's 
ourney performed with Rein-deer, through 
Norwegian Russia, and Swedish Lapland, 
interspersed with numerous Plates, and va- 
rious particulars relating to the Laplanders. 
By Captain Brook. Also, by the same 
Author, Lithographic Illustrations of a 
Journey across Lapland from the shores of 
the Polar Sea to the Gulph of Bothnia, 
chiefly with Rein-deer, and during the 
month of December, shewing the manner 
in which the Laplanders perform their Win- 
ter Expeditions, the appearances of the 
Northern Lights, and the most striking 
features and incidents that occurred during 
the above period. 

Olympia, or Topography, illustrative of 
the actual State of Olympia and the Ruins 
of the City of Elis. By John Spencer 
Stanhope, Esq. F.R. S. Correspondent of 
the Institute of France. 

Narrative of a Tour through Parts of the 
Netherlands, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Savoy, and France, in the Years 1821-2 
— including a Description of the Rhine 
Voyage in the middle of Autumn, and the 
stupendous Scenery of the Alps in the depth 
of Winter. By Charles Tbnnant, Esq. 

A New Translation of Josephus, the 
Jewish Historian, has lately been undertaken 
by a Clergyman of the established Church. 
A classical version of this unique and cele- 
brated writer lias long been a desideratum in 
English Literature; and if the gentleman 
above alluded to succeed in liis arduous en- 
terprise, he will confer no mean obligation 
on his language and country. 

A Translation of the Travels in Brazil, in 
the Years 1817, 18, 19, and 20. Under- 
taken by the Command of His Majesty the 
King of Bavaria, anti published under his 
special Patronage. By Dr. John Von Spix ; 
and Dr. Charles Von Martius, Members 
of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 

Two New Works on South America. 
By Mrs. Graham ; the Journal of a Voyage 
to Brazil, and Residence there, during Part 
of the Years 1821, 1822, and 1823; in- 
cluding an Account of the Revolution which 
brought about the Independence of the Bra- 
zilian Empire ; and Journal of a Residence 
in Chile, and Voyage from the Pacific, in 
the Years 1822, and 1823 ; preceded by an 
Account of the Revolutions in Chile, since 
the Year 1810, and particularly of the Trans- 
actions of the Squadron of Chile under Lord 
Cochrane. 

The Author of Recollections of the Pe- 
ninsula, has in the press a work entitled, 
Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy. 

A Tale of Panquay. By Dr. Southey 
( the Laureate}. 

An Epic Poem, from the pen of the Et- 
trick Shepherd, entitled, “ Queen Hynde.” 

Memoirs of Captain Rock, the celebrated 
Irish Chieftain, with some account of his 
Ancestors. Written by Himself. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Hoffland has a Tala in the press, 
entitled, “ Decision. 

Dr. Watts* Bibliotheca Britanuica is on 
the eve of being completed by the publica- 
tion of the Eleventh Fart. It professes to 
form a General Index to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, with such foreign Works as have been 
translated into English, or printed in the 
British Dominions ; including also a copious 
Selection from the Writings of the most 
celebrated Authors of all Ages and Nations. 

The English Flora. By Sir James E. 
Smith, President of the Linnoeau Society. 

Compendious Chart of Ancient History 
and Biography, designed principally for the 
use of Young Persons. By Mrs. Har- 
ford. 

A Translation of the New Pharmacopoeia 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, for the present Year. By Sir G. L. 
Tin hill, Knt. M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

The Second Volume of Anecdotes, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, and Memoirs. Collect- 
ed by Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 

Liturgical Considerations, or an Apology 
for the Daily Service of the Church, con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Pupil's Pharmacopoeia, being a lite- 
ral translation of the new edition of the 
London Pharmacopoeia, the English follow- 
ing the Original in Italics Word for Word. 
By Mr. Mangham. 

Memoirs of India ; comprising a Brief 
Geographical Account of thu East Indies ; a 
Succinct History of Hindostan, from the 
early Ages, to the end of Marquis Hastings’ 
Administration in 182 a, designed for the 
Use of Young Men going out to India. 
By Captain Wallace. 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, 
Esq. including a History of the Stage from 
the Time of Garrick to the present Period. 
By Mr. J. Boa den. 

The Complete Works of the Rev. Philip 
Skelton, of Trinity College, Dublin, with 
Memoirs of his Lire. By the Rev. Samuel 
Burdy, A.B. Edited by the Rev. Robert 
Lynham, A.M. Assistant Chaplain to the 
Magdalen Hospital. 

'A Familiar and Explanatory Address to 
Young, Uninformed, and Scrupulous Chris- 
tians, on the Nature and Design of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Mr. Solomon Bennett has issued the 
Prospectus of a work to be entitled “ The 
Temple of Ezekiel," or an illustration of 
the 40, 41, 42, &c. chapters of Ezekiel. 

A volume, in prose and verse, to be in- 
tituled “The Climbing Boy’s Album," 
containing contributions from some of the 
most eminent Writers of the day, illus- 
trated with Engravings from designs by 
Mr. Cruikshank. 

Principles of Medical Science and Prac- 
tice, deduced from the phenomena observed 
in Health and in Disease. By Hardwicke 


Shuts, MJ). Physician to the General In* 
firmary, and to the County Lunatic Asy- 
lum, Gloucester. 

An Historical Romance, to be called The 
Prophecy. By the Author of “ Ariel," 
“ Wanderings of Fancy,’* &c. &c. 

It is well known that Galland’s French 
translation of the collection of a “Thou- 
sand and One Nights," from which the 
versions into other European languages 
have been made, was so imperfect, as to 
contain only the smaller number of those 
celebrated Tales. The publick will, there- 
fore, learn with interest, that Mr. Acker- 
mann has in considerable forwardness a 
translation of that part of this collection, 
which has not yet appeared in an English 
dress, from a complete copy of the ori- 
ginal, which the emincut Oriental scholar, 
M. von Hammer, of Vienna, was fortunuto 
enough to meet with during his diplomatic 
mission at Constantinople. 

Feb. 6. Rev. Wm. Buckland, Professor 
of Mineralogy aed Geology at Oxford, was 
this day elected President of the Geological 
Society of London. 

Mr. J. Murdoch, the early preceptor and 
friend of Burns, who is well Known as the 
editor and author of several useful School- 
books, and is now in his 77th year, being 
incapacitated, by illness, from pursuing 
his vocation as Teacher of Languages, is 
now, we regret to hear, so much reduced, 
as to be obliged to resort to a public sub- 
scription for support. We hope the appeal 
to the publick of this respectable old rnau 
will be successful. 

The Gazette of Feb. 17, contains a Pro- 
clamation, commanding all Apothecaries 
and others, that immediately after the publi- 
cation of the “ Pharmacopoeia Col log i i Re- 
galia Medicorum Loudincusis," which has 
been revised, corrected, and reformed by 
the College of Physicians, they do not com- 
pound medicines other than as directed 
therein, except by the special direction of 
some learned physician. 

Latin Manuscript. 

A Latin manuscript, undoubtedly by Mil- 
ton, long supposed to be irrecoverably lost, 
has been discovered at the State Pajier Of- 
fice. The subject is religious, and the ar- 
guments are all drawn from the Scriptures. 
There are many Hebrew quotations, and the 
work is one of considerable bulk, as it con- 
tains 735 pages, many of thorn closely writ- 
ten, and believed to be in the hand-writiug 
of the poet’s nephew, Phillips, with many 
interlineations in a different hand. It was 
found in an envelope addressed to Cyriac 
Skinner, merchant. The situation which 
Milton held, of Latin Secretary to Crom- 
well, will account for such a discovery being 
made in the State Paper Office. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Astronomical Society. 

Ptotuary I A. This day, beta? the fourth 
Attfcitrerfary of the AltitouoitoicAJ Society Of 
London, a humorous meeting Of its mem- 
ber* took place at their rooms in Lincoln V 
Ibn Fields, when the Chairman (Mr. Cole- 
hrooke) proceeded to distribute the hom> x 
Htt rewards of the Society ; viz. the Society's 
Gold Medal to Chta. Bablmge, esq. lF\R.S. 
is a token of the high estimation in which 
It holds his valuable invention of an Engine 
fbr calculating Mathematical and Astrono- 
mical Tables, being the first medal awarded 
by the Society. 

A similar Gold Medal to Professor Encke, 
of Seeberg in Gotha, fbr his investigations 
relative to the Comet which bears his name, 
nod which led to the re-discovery of it in 
1 842. The Silver Medal of the Society, to 
M. Karl Rumker, for the re-discovery of 
Encke’s Comet, in consequence of the above 
investigations. And a similar Silver Medal 
to M. Pons, of Paris, for the discovery of 
two Comets on the 81st May and 13th July 
1 844, and for his indefatigable assiduity in 
that department of Astronomy. 

The Chairman prefaced the presentation of 
oach medal by a most eloquent, learned, and 
interesting address of considerable length, 
all of which were delivered in the most im- 

K ive manner. They were replete with 
[nation on the successive improvements 
in machinery for assisting calculation, as 
well as on Cometary Astronomy ; and we are 
happy to find, in consequence of a motion 
made by Davies Gilbert, esq. M.P. and se- 
conded by John Fuller, esq. that he con- 
descendingly consented to their publication. 
The Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year were then chosen ; after which the So- 
ciety adjourned to a social and elegant din- 
ner at Freemasons’ Tavern. 

President. — Henry-Thomas Colebrooke, 
esq. F.R.S. L. and E. and L.S. 

Pice Presidents . — Charles Babbage, esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. L. and E. — Francis Baily, 
esq. F.R.S. and L.3.— Sir Benjamin Hob- 
house, hart. F.R.S. — The Right Hon. Geo. 
Earl of Macclesfield, F.R.S. 

Treasurer.— Rev. William Pearson, LLD. 
F.R.S. 

Secretaries. — OlinthnsG. Gregory, LL.D. 
Prof. Math. Roy. Mil. Acad. Woolwich.—- 
John Millington, esq. F.L.S. Prof. Mech. 

Phil. Roy. Inst. Foreign Secretary. — J. 

F. W. Herschel, esq. M.A. F.R.S. L. and E. 

Council. — Major Thoa. Colby, Roy. Eng. 
LL.D. F.R.S. L. and E.— George Doltond, 
esq. F.R.S.— Bryan Donkin, esq. — Captain 
John Franklin, R.N. F.R.S. — Davies Gil- 
bert, esq. M.P. V.P. R.S.— Benjamin Gmn- 


, esq. F.R.S. — Stephen Groombridge, 


esq. FJR.S. — Daniel Moore, esq. F.R.S. L. 
and E. and F L»S. 


Royal SocitTY. 

The learned President, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, hart, in a paper on the cause of the 
corrosion aud decay of copper used for co- 
vering the bottoms of ships, read before the 
Society, has pointed out a simple, effectual* 
and economical method of remedying this 
evil. The cause, he ascertained, was a weak 
chemical action, which is constantly exerted 
between the saline contents of sea-water and 
the Copper, and which, whatever may be the 
nature of tbe copper, sooner or later destroys 
it, which is thus noticed in the last Num- 
ber of the Philosophical Magazine “ The 
same general principle of the manner in 
which chemical changes may be exalted, 
destroyed, or sus|jended, by electrical 
powers, which led him to the discovery of 
the decomposition of the alkalies and the 
earths, likewise afforded him this new and 
more practical discovery. He finds that a 
very small surface of tin, or other oxiikble 
metal, any where in contact with a large 
surface of copper, renders it so negatively 
electrical, that sea-water has no action upon 
it i and a little mass of tin brought even in 
communication hy a wire with a large plato 
of copper, entirely preserves it. By the 
desire of the Lords of the Admiralty, he is 
now bringing this discovery to actual prac- 
tice on ships of war. It is needless to point 
out the uses and economical advantages of a 
result which must add so much to the per- 
manency and strength of our Navy and 
shipping, and be so beneficial to our mari- 
time and commercial interests.” 

Bristol Philosophical Society. 

At the last Monthly Meeting of the Bris- 
tol Philosophical and Literary Society, held 
in the Lecture Room of tbe Institution, the 
Rev. W. D. Conybeare communicated tbe 
information be had received from Professor 
Buckland, of the recent discovery of tbe 
fossil skeleton of a most remarkable animal, 
somewhat resembling the Ichthyosaurus (of 
which the Institution possesses a fine speoi- 
men), but distinguished by the extreme 
length Of its neck, which consists of about 
forty vertebtse, add which would enable the 
living animal to extend its head to its tall. 
The length of tire whole is alrout five feet. 
Of this tiniqne specimen (which is iu a state 
of great completeness) Mr. Conybeare exhi- 
bited an illustrative drawing; and the So- 
ciety has time been hoftomfed by the first 
public eOMnitttaicetiea respecting it. This 

hitherto 
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hitherto unknown animal wm lately djfco- 
vered at Lyme, by Mtnr Anning midi at 
the reoommcndation of Mr. Bucklarid, has 
been purchased by die Duke of Bucking* 
ham. The price was 11 of. 

Hull Philosophical Society. 

At the last Meeting of the Hull Philoso- 
phical Society, a very ingenious paper “ on 
the period of the formation of the Secondary 
Rocks," was read by Mr. W. H. Dikes. 
After a short sketch of the opinions of the 
most celebrated geologists of former times 
on the appearances exhibited by the earth’s 
structure, many of them justly charac- 
terised as 4t strange, crude, and unnatural 
fancies," the author pointed out some of 
the most prominent phenomena of the 
science. After combating the theory of the 
Wernerian School, which ascribes the ap- 
pearance manifested by the secondary strata, 
to the gradually accumulating aqueous de- 
positions of a Jong period of successive ages 
previous to the Mosaic creation ; and shew- 
ing that we had no reason to suppose that 
the cause assigned was adequate to the ef- 
fect— or that such a long succession of ages 
had elapsed during their formation — or tnat| 
the formation took place during the flood ; 
the author proceeded to detail the mode of 
accounting for the appearances of the se- 
condary strata, which struck him as most 
consonant with both scriptural and physical 
truth. The period of formation he thought 
to be that when the Almighty said — « f Let 
the waters under heaven be gathered unto 
one place, and let the dry laud appear." 
This effect was probably accomplished by 
breaking up of the crust of the earth, and 
the subsidence of a large portion of the sur- 
face to form the bed of tne sea ; the whole 
body of the ocean being driven over the 
surface of the globe, until then covered 
with water, and therefore probably not hav- 
ing acquired much solidity of consistence, 
would be loaded with the debris of the 
newly-formed earth: the mineral particles 
held in solution would gradually be deposit- 
ed during the regular subsidence of the wa- 
ters, according to their S]teci6c gravity, and 
chemical affinities. This event is fixed in 
Scripture to the third day of the creating ; 
the creation of vegetables occurred on the 
same day; and that of fishes and marine 
animals on the fifth day ; so that while the 
waters were in this state of agitation, they 
would be infeed and entangled in numbers, 
in the precipitating mineral matter while in 
a fluid state, and in its progress towards in- 
duration. The author dwelt at considera- 
ble length on the correspondence between 
the appearances exhibited in Geology, and 
those to be deduced from this theory ; par- 
ticularly shewing, that from the dislocated 
and distorted state of the fossil remaius, it 
was evident they had not obtained their pre- 
sent situation by being enveloped in the gra- 
dual depositions of a tranquil ocean. The 


w 

remainder of the paper was occupied in no- 
counting for the dislocations and undula- 
tions oi the strata, the formation of vallies, 
and the deposition of the mineral matter 
superior to the chalk, which were referred 
to the causes that are supposed to have af- 
fected the second great revolution of the 
earth’s surface — the Noachian deluge. 

British Institution. 

The present Exhibition at the British 
Institution is rich in taleut. 

Among the Royal Academicians w$ find 
Sir Wm. Becchey, Messrs. P. Reinsgle, 
Howard, Hilton, R. Wettalf, W. R. Bigg, 
and Owen. Among the associates, Messrs. 
W. Wes tall, Constable, Aniald, Drummond, 
and Jones. These distinguished members of 
the incorporated body do not, however, 
monopolize the attractions of the gallery ; 
for among the other pictures are some 
which present a powerful claim to whatever 
honour the profession can bestow upon the 
occurrence of vacancies. 

Cabinet of standard Weiqut^. 

The commercial and scientific world will 
learn with satisfaction that the Standard 
Weights of Foreign Countries, which were 
some time since transmitted to the British 
Government and compared with English 
Standards, have been lately deposited at 
the London Mint, in a commodious cabinet 
constructed for the purpose, where they are 
to be carefully preserved, for permanent re- 
ference. This national collection is the 
first of the kind ever made on a great scale, 
though long considered a desideratum. Its 
utility, which has been already extensively 
proved, may be further experienced when 
any of the standards in uae, whether Eng- 
lish or foreign, shall become worn or im- 
paired. 

The following account of this important 
collection is inscribed on the cabinet : — 

“ The Foreign Weights here deposited, 
having been duly verified, were transmitted 
to London, in the year 1818, by the Bri- 
tish Consuls abroad , in pursuance of a ge- 
neral plan for comparing the Weights, Mea- 
sures, and Monies of all trading countries by 
official experiments on verified standards. 
The experiments were made by Robert 

» , esq. the King’s Assay Master of 
nt; and the calculations by Dr. 
Kelly, who planned and conducted the ge- 
neral comparison, and in 1821 published the 
results in the Universal Cambist, under the 
sanction of his Majesty’s Government. The 
undertaking was originally patronised and 
recommended by the Board of Trade. The 
standards were procured from abroad by cir- 
cular letters issued by Viscount C'ustlerysgh 
and Earl Bathurst, Secretaries of State for 
the Foreign and Colonial Departments . and 
the whole plan was essentially promoted by 
Lord Maryborough, Master of the Mint." 

SELECT 
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FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. 

By an Octogenarian, 1824. 
length, bewitching Muse, to you 
1 bid a lingering fond adieu ; 

Plac’d on the tnreshhold of Fourscore, 

I tread your flowery paths no more ; 

Nor longer “ trifle life away,” 

“ Uncertain of a single day.” 

Lord of all Power and Might, to Thee 
I lowly bend the suppliant knee ; 

To Thee my bouuden homage pay 
On this revolving Natal Day. 

Thankful for comforts long enjoy’d, 
Sorrowing for moments mis-etnploy’d, 

To Thee my grateful voice I raise 
In fervent prayer, and heartfelt praise. 
Whilst Memory cheers my feeble frame, 

I'll venerate thy sacred name ; 

And, when this mortal course is run 
Submissive say, “ Thy Will be done !” 

Father of Mercies, hear my prayer ! 
Guide me by thine especial care. 

And pardon. Lord, “ for thy dear Son,” 

All 1 have done, or left undone ; 

That, when to future life I wake, 

I may of heavenly bliss partake ! 

Highbury , Fel. 2 = 14 . J. N. 

♦— 

TO MECjENAS. — From Horace. 

By Lord Thurlow. 

TORN of Tuscan kings, for thee 

Mellow wine, that long has slept 
In a cask untouch’d before. 

With flower of roses, blushing free. 

And of oil a fragrant store 
At my low-roof d home are kept ; 

Are ready now : Mecrenas, fly ; 

Tear thee from dull delay, and come 
Not on wet Tiber, or the field 
Of CEsule, sloping to the eye. 

Always gaze, or on the home 
Old Telcgonus did build. 

Too delicate a plenty fly. 

And roofs, that neighbour to the sky : 
Omit awhile to gaze, 

And to admire of happy Rome 

The smoke, the wealth, the endless noise : 

Change to the rich is often praise, 

And often consecrates their joys. 

Neat supers have a secret charm, 

Beneath the poor man’s lowly roof, 

Wheu purple stands in no behoof, 

And tapestries are not seen : 

Wealth of its sting they can disarm, 

And make the guilty brow serene. 
Andromeda's bright father now 
To the parch'd world his light doth show, 
Now Procyon 'gins to blaze. 

He rages, and the angry star 
Of the fliad Lion threatens war — 

The Suu brings back the thirsty days. 


POETRY. 

The languid shepherd with his languid flock 
Now seeks the shade, the river, and the rock. 
The horrid caverns, and the tangled night 
Of woods, wherein Silvanus sweating lies — 
The bonk now lacks its dear delight 
Of gentle winds, and Zephyr's balmy sighs. 
Thou what may grace the city best. 

Secure its dignity and rest, 

Solicitous, for Rome dost care : 

And fear’st the Tartar's sudden host. 

And what the Bactrians may prepare. 

And Tanais, in discordant parties crost. 

Wise God, th’ event of future time 
Doth cover with a veil of night. 

And laughs from out his throne sublime. 
When men, beyond the just and right, 

To his immortal thoughts would climb. 
What is, in presence, mind thou well 
To fashion with an equal hand : 

All other things are borne along. 

As rivers arc, and now they swell 
With a full bed and equal pace 
Into the mid Etruscan sea. 

And now they tear the groanin" strand. 

And with a deluge fierce and strong 
Bear towns and herds and homes away. 
While woods and mountains roar apace. 
When winter bids their waves rcbell. 

Happy, and master of himself, who can, 
(Nay, only happy, that thrice -fortunate 
man!) 

Who can exclaim, when now tlic day is o'er, 
u Well, I have liv’d : let Jupiter in night 
And pitchy clouds to-morrow wrap the pole. 
Or else the sun-shine of his face restore, 

Yet what is backward bends not to his might. 
Nor what the flying hour away doth roll. 
Can by his nod, how absolute so e’er. 

Be into nothing spread, and scatter'd thin 
in air.” 

“ Fortune, like cruel woman, may. 
Delighted with her fickle play. 

And charm’d with her unwonted game. 

Now unto me, and now to others kind. 

Our doating eyes with foolish honours blind. 
And touch us with the magick of a name.” 
“ I praise her constant: if she shake her 
wings, 

Whose rapid shadow darkens slaves and kingB, 
Then I resign what she had giv’n before. 
And wrap me in my virtue, and approve 
An honest poorness, whose sole wealth is love. 
And chastity the utmost of her store.” 

“ Mine is it not, if groan the mast, 

Torn with Africk storms, in haste 
To wretched prayers to fly; 

And to hurl my fruitless vows. 

Lest Tyre and Sidon find a spouse 
I’ th 1 deep and greedy deity. 

No : in the safe-guard of my boat. 

Through the jEge an wave I float. 

And 
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And gently lean upon the item. 
Unfrighten'd by the roaring nohe— 

The flowing wind my sail employs, 

The Twins propitious hum." 

Verses on the splendid Hull given on the 29th 
tf January 1824, by the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Sussex, at his seat at Pct- 
UV/Tth. 

r TQ make enchantment wear the garb of 

truth ; 

To lend to age the sportiveness of youth : 

To manhood’s piitnc a powerful thaim t’ 
impart, [heart; 

Which sates the intellect, and warms the 
T« youth’s gay season scenes of bliss to give 
Which hid tlu* present in the future live , 
The proud accession of our King to bail. 
With patriot feelings and with choice regale ; 
The d i uce to lead ; nil parties to unite. 

And spell I in social intercourse the night. — 
Thy palace, lY'twoith! thebe bug! it scenes 
can boast, 

So nobly offui'd by thy liberal host. 

Where bluff King Humj seems by Holbeins 
hand [maud : 

In Gibbons * bowers, to gate, and deal coin- 
And Percy's race, by Lely's pencil taught. 
Shew eyes that speak, and brows that teem 
with thought. 

Where patient sculpture manifests its skill, 
And gives to inurhle, sense, and power, and 
will ; 

The swift Duma, Main's winged run 
*Th’ Apulian Dream, and hapless (* tladonf , 
Wt ere Ait and Nmmein sweeiconccit move, 
And 'laste and Piute) all the woik approve. 
Sussex, Feb. 7- A Spectator. 

♦ 

THE CUKFEW-BELL. 

solemn monitor to old and young, 
What inoial Liuth sounds from thine 
iron tongue ; 

How speaks thy ev’ry note in mortal ears. 
The vuuity of a|J life’s anxious cares; 

And tells the pilgrim like a faithful friend. 
That life’s fleet day is nearer to its end. 

Thou relic of dark Popery — thy souud 
No more shall hospitable mirth confound , 
No taper now sh<dl hide its twinkling light, 
And vanish at thy voice, in darksome night; 
The way-worn pilgrim shall behold its ray, 

A friendly guide to cheer him after day ; 
hang after thy last slowly "sounding note 
lias ceas’d on night’s cool zephyr wing to 
float ; 

And frolic mirth, with liberty allied, 

Shall now thy bug-bear hollow voice deride l 


* By Wesmaeott. 

“ Me fabulous Vulture in A pule. 

Hon. L. iii. Ode 4. 

t By Rossi. See Thomson’s Seasons- 
Summer. 

Gam*. Mao. ’February , 1834. 
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And while the sage shall at thy sound repair. 
To contemplation, and to secret prayer : 
Mirth, jocund Mirth, hilarious and gay, 
Shall Folly’s sceptre o’er the thoughtless 
. way. [voice, 

Vet, Curfew- Bell! I love thy mournful 
And dead to vanity, and earthly joys, 

Would wander, when pale Uespers lamp on 
high 

Martials the glitt’ring armies of the sky. 
Beneath the grove or woodland’s sombre 
gloom, [tomb 

And muse on solemn themes — or round the 
Would stray, perchance to view some sheeted 
sprite, [worm’s light ! 

’Mong rank dark hemlock, and the glnw- 

Till feat less of the dread dark ma sum cold*. 

I see the secret veil at once unroll'd. 

And Fancy's bund shall people this dark 
spot [got ; 

With thousand phantom shades of men for* 
Thus would I for eternal scenes piepaie, 

And grow familiar with the dwellers there ! 
’Till the grim monarch, Dla i u, shall lose 
his frown, 

And I, without a fear, shall lie me down 
In his cold confines — sweetly to repose, 

'Till the loud world- dissolving trumpet blows. 

T. N. 

♦ 

On first HEtniNn Carauori sini*. 

By the Rev. IF. L. Bowles. 
jy/JUSE of immortal gruce, and heavenly 
song ! 

No more despHiringsoareh the moital throng. 
One spirit like thyself, ’mid human kind, 
With voice ns sweet, and looks as fair, to find ; 
Oh! listen, and suspend thy parting wings. 
Listen ! for, haik ! *tis Cnr&dori sings ! — 
Hear, in the cadence of euch tliiiiling note, 
’Junes, seal eo of earth, and sounds seraphic 
float ; 

Mark in the radiant smile that lights her face, 
Mark, iu her look, a mote than earthly grace. 
And say, repaid for every labour past, 

44 Beautiful Spiiit! thou art found at last!" 

♦ 

THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE. 

Copied f mm an old A IS, 

QENTEEL in personagt, 

Conduct and equipage. 

Noble by heritage. 

Generous and free ; 

Brave nut roraontick. 

Lea ru'd not pedantick 
Frolick not frantick. 

This must he bo. 

Honour maintaining. 

Meanness disdaining. 

Still entertaining, 

Engagipg and new ; 

Neat but not flntcal. 

Sage but not cynical 
Never tyrannical. 

Bat ever true. 


HI5TO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House op Lords, Feu. a. 

Parliament was opened by Commission 
this day, the Commissioners being the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Earl of Westmoreland, and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

The Speech was delivered by the Lord 
Chancellor as follows : — 

“ My Lords , and Gentlemen , 

“ We are commanded by his Majesty to 
express to you his Majesty’s deep regret, 
that in consequence of indisposition he is 
prevented from meeting you in Parliament 
upon the present occasion. It would have 
been a peculiar satisfaction to his Majesty 
to be enabled in person to congratulate you 
ou the prosperous condition of the country. 
Trade and commerce are extending them- 
selves both at home and abroad. An in- 
creasing activity pervades almost every branch 
of manufacture. The growth of the Reve- 
nue is such, as not only to sustain public 
credit, and to prove the unimpaired produc- 
tiveness of our resources, but (what is yet 
more gratifying to his Majesty’s feelings) to 
evince a diffusion of comfort among the 
great body of his ]>eople. Agriculture is 
recovering from the depression under which 
it laboured ; and, by the steady operation of 
natural causes, is gradually rc-a6suming the 
station to which its importance entitles it 
among the great interests of the nation. 
At no former period has there prevailed 
throughout all classes of the community in 
this Island, a more cheerful spirit of order, 
or a more just sense of the advantages which, 
under the blessing of Providence, they enjoy. 
In Ireland, which has for some time past 
been the subject of liis Majesty’s particular 
solicitude, there are many judications of 
amendment; and bis Majesty relies upon 
your continued endeavours to secure the 
welfare and happiness of that part of the 
United Kingdom. His Majesty has com- 
manded us further to inform you, that he 
has every reason to believe that the progress 
•f our internal prosperity and improvement 
will not be disturbed by any interruption of 
tranquillity abroad. His Majesty continues 
to receive from the Powers his Allies, aud 
generally from all Princes and States, assu- 
rances of their earnest desire to maintain and 
cultivate the relations of friendship with his 
Majesty ; and nothiug is omitted on his 
Majesty’s part, as well to preserve general 
peace as to remove any causes of disagree- 
ment, and to draw closer the bonds of amity 
between other nations and Great Britain. 
The negotiations which have been so long 
carried on through his Majesty’s ambassador 


at Constantinople, for the arrangement of 
differences between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte, are, as his Majesty flatters himself, 
drawing near to a favourable termination. 

A convention has been concluded between 
his Majesty and the Emperor of Austria, 
for the settlement of the pecuniary claims 
of this country upon the Court of Vienna. 
His Majesty has directed that a copy of this 
Convention shall be laid before you, and he 
relies on your assistance for the execution 
of some of its provisions. Anxiously as his 
Majesty deprecated the commencement of the 
war in Spain, he is every day more satisfied 
that in tne strict neutrality which he deter- 
mined to observe in that contest (and which 
you so cordially approved), be best consulted 
the true interests of his people. With re- 
spect to the Provinces of America which 
have declared their separation from Spain, 
his Majesty’s conduct has been open and 
consistent : and his opinions have been at 
all times frankly avowed to Spain and to 
other powers. His Majesty has appointed 
Consuls to reside at the principal ports and 
places of those Provinces, for the protection 
of the trade of his subjects. As to any 
further measures, his Miijebty has reserved 
to himself an unfettered discretion, to be 
exercised as the circumstances of those coun- 
tries, and the interests of his own people, 
may appear to his Majesty to require. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons , 

“ His Majesty has directed us to inform 
you, that the Estimates for the year are pre- 
pared, and shall be forthwith laid before you. 
The numerous points at which, under pre- 
sent circumstances his Majesty’s naval force 
is necessarily distributed, and the occasion 
which has arisen for strengthening his gar- 
risons in the West Indies, have rendered un- 
avoidable some augmentation of his esta- 
blishments by sea and land. His Majesty 
has, however, the gratification of believing, 
that notwithstanding the increase of expense 
incident to these augmentations, it will still 
be in your power, after providing for the 
services of the year, to make arrangements 
in some parts of our system of taxation, 
which may afford relief to certain important 
branches of the national industry. 

“ Mu Lords , and Gentlemen , 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to ac- 
quaint you, that he has not been inattentive 
to the desire expressed by the House of 
Commons in the last session of Parliament, 
that means should be devised for ameliorating 
the condition of the Negro Slaves in the 
West Indies. His Majesty has directed the 
necessary information relating to this subject 

to 
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to be laid before you. His Majesty is con- 
fident that you will afford your best attention 
and assistance to any proposition which 
may he submitted to you for promoting the 
moral improvement of the Negroes, by an 
extended plun of religions instruction, and 
l>y such other measures as may gradually 
conduce to the same end. But his Majesty 
earnestly recommends to you to treat this 
whole subject with the calmness and discre- 
tion which it demands. It is a subject per- 
plexed with difficulties, which no sudden 
effort can disentangle. To excite exagge- 
rated expectations in those who are the 
objects of your benevolence, would be as 
fatal to their welfare, as to that of their em- 
ployers ; and his Majesty assures himself 
you will bear in mind, that in the correction 
of a long-standing and complicated system, 
in which the fortunes and the safety of large 
classes of his Majesty's subjects are involved, 
that course of proceeding is alone likely to 
attain practical good, and to avoid aggrava- 
tion of evil, in which due regard shall be 
paid to considerations of justice, and in 
which caution shall temper /.eal." 

The Address was moved by Lord .Somers, 
and seconded by Lord Lorton. The noble 
Mover discussed, seriatim, all the clauses of 
the Speech, and bore testimony, with pecu- 
liar earnestness, to the marked improvement 
in the agricultural interest. Ijord Lorton , 
on the other hand, confined his observa- 
tions to that part of the speech which ad- 
verted to Ireland *. the afflictions of that 
kingdom he ascribed to the number of pro- 
prietors who absented themselves, and to the 
ignorance and snperstitlous blindness of the 
Catholic peasantry. The MarquiB of Lam - 
down and Lord Holland acquiesced in the 


justness of the flattering picture of the pros- 
perity of the empire, presented in the Royal 
communication, but animadverted with some 
severity upon the apathy with which they 
said Ministers had connived at the subjuga- 
tion of Spain. Lord Liverpool defended Ule 
Government in a very able speech. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. HiU 
moved, and Mr. Daly seconded the Address, 
the Mover directing his observations to topics 
of general policy ; the Seconder bestowing 
particular attention upon the affaire of Ire- 
land. The same ground taken by Lords Lans- 
down and Hollaud in the other House was 
assumed by Mr. Brougham, who was replied 
to at length by Mr. Canning. No Amend- 
ment was moved in either House 
» 

Housf. of Commons, Feb . 4. 

Mr. Hobhouse took occasion to express his 
disapprobation of the Royal Speech, and his 
abhorrence of the policy observed by Minis- 
ters with respect to Spain. Mr. Canning 
replied, that uo friend of humanity could 
wish to see the Frcnoh troops withdrawn 
from Spain in the present state of that miser- 
able country. He explained that the Go- 
vernment would not permit to Franoe any 
interference with the South American States, 
direct or indirect. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge bore testimony to 
the rapid recovery of the agricultural inter- 
est, and expressed great satisfaction at the 
obvious proofs to be found in the state of 
the country, that that recovory was owing to 
causes which promised that it would be pef- 
manent. He warmly applauded the conduct 
of Ministers. 


♦— 

FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Royal Library of Paris. 

This library, in 1791, contained only 
1 50,000 volumes. At present, it comprises 
450,000. In 1783 there were ouly 2,700 
portfolios of engravings: at present there 
are 5,760. 6,000 French works, and 3,000 
foreign, are added to it annually ; so that, 
in all probability, this magnificent establish- 
ment, in the space of 50 years, will double 
its literary and scientific treasures. 

A horrible crime has been committed in 
the small town of Cormeil, near Paris. 
Twenty-two robbers introduced themselves 
into a farm and murdered the proprietors 
and servants, to the number of eleven per- 
sons. By a sort of miracle, a little girl, 3ix 
years of age, escaped from their savage rage 
by concealing herself in a dog-kennel. She 
recognised the voice of one of the assassins, 
who was a blacksmith farrier belonging to 
the farm. On the following day, the Ma- 


gistrates, informed of this horrible crime, 
repaired to the spot. The wife of the black- 
smith persisted in affirming, that her hus- 
band had been absent from the neighbour- 
hood for several days, but one of the grn- 
d’armes , as they were going away, saw one of 
the blacksmith’s children, and asked him 
where his father was. The boy answered, 
u My father is along with some other men, 
counting money in the cellar.’* The cellars 
were immediately examined, and the twenty- 
two robbers were found there. They went 
through Marlv yesterday, on their way to 
the prison of Versailles. — Journal des Debats . 

SPAIN. 

The King of Spain issued a decree on the 
9th of February, stating that a direct com- 
merce shall be maintained in his Ame rican 
States with strangers, subjects of lib Allies, 
and friends to Spain; and the merchant 
vessels of the said Allies can be admitted to 

trade 
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trade in the said ports, ae they are in the 
ports of the Spanish European dominions. 
The King has auso signed an act, hy winch 
he acknowledges to owe to France a sum of 
34 millions. 

Letters from Estremadnra mention, that 
there is a Guerilla party of 100 men in the 
province, which lately entered Zafra, a rich 
town of about a thousand inhabitants, where 
they levied a contribution, and remained 
for soma days. In several parts of Spain 
there are also other Guerilla parties moving 
about, which bid defiance to all authority 
-emanating from the King. All of them are 
well mounted, and their parti zans increase. 
NETHERLANDS. 

The Government of the Netherlands it 
about to eTect a magnificent monument on 
the plains of Waterloo, in commemoration 
of tlie great victory obtained there by the 
allied army, undor the command of the 
Duke of Wellington, in 1H15. Messrs. 
Chapel and Co. have contracted for the due 
e&ediition of the monument. The cost will 
he 1 to. OOO guilders — between 11 and 
18,000/, sterling. The colossal lion of cast 
metal will weigh upwards of l00,000lb. 
GREECE. 

A letter from Cephnlotiia, dated the 1 ftth 
Dec. etates, that the Greek squadron had 
chased the Cnpitnn Pacha, with vessels, 
to Constantinople ; and that another de- 
tachment of the Turkish ships, 11 m num- 
ber, had been defeated, when nine of tltem 
were either taken or driven on shore. 

By letters from Ancona it appears, that 
Prince Manrocordaio had arrived off Mis- 
inlnnghi with 14 Greek ships, where he 
found only two Turkish brigs of war, one 
of which was captured, having on hoard 
500,000 piastres (about 12,000/.), besides 
provisions and stores. The other brig took 
refuge in the Island of ltliuca. T lie conse- 
quence of the raising of the naval blockade 
of Missoloughi was the retreat of the be- 
sieging army, and the entire liberation of 
Western Greece from the yoke of the op- 
pressors; for when this news was known, 
Carpontssy, Agrapha, and Patragiky, rose 
against the Turks, and expelled them from 
their neighbourhood. The Greeks had agai n 
resolved to make au attempt to reduce Patras, 
and 1 5,000 meu hod been collected round 
that Fortress. 

Tlie last advices from Zsnte state, that 
Lord Byron has several literary and military 
gentlemen near him, who are rendering 
assistance to the Greeks. His lordship, it 
is said, supports them entirely from his own 
purse. It is his intention to establish one 
or two newspapers in the most populous 
ports of Greece. 

AFRICA. 

A notification appears in the Gazette of 
Feb. 91 , statiug that hostilities have com- 


menced against the Regency of Algiers, in 
consequence of the Dey having refused to 
make reparation for an insult offered to the 
British Consular flag, and from having ex- 
pressed his determination to recede from the 
terms of a treaty by which he had bound 
himself not to retain any Christian captives, 
of any nation, in a state of slavery. 

The Bey of Tunis has been compelled to 
give up the Greek oajrtives who had been 
forcibly taken from a British vessel. (Set 
p. 73.) 

The Nk&Mi. Tlie course and termination 
of this mysterions river is on the eve of 
being finally settled. Private letters have 
been received from the African travellers. 
Dr. Oudney, Lieut. Clappertnn, ami Major 
Denham, so late ax the middle <»f July last, 
from fiomon, where they still remained 
under the protection of the Slteik, waiting 
their further pr«*ceedifig to the Eastward 
until the rai-ny season shall have ceased. 
In the mean time they have not lieen idle, 
having traced back tlie stream of die Niger 
from the great Lbe of Tsad, into which it 
falls full two hundred miles to tlie West- 
ward, and within one hundred miles of the 
fake Njffc, into which Homcmann hod 
traced its course. Its name, it seems, be- 
tween tin* lake NjflV and the lake Tvad it 
Yaou ; and on its bank* are many pleasing 
villages and several large cities m ruins, 
particularly that of Old Birnie, which is 
stated to lie -nine miles in circumference, 
and the houses mostly of brick. It wee 
pillaged and laid waste by the Fellataa, a 
most powerful tribe of Blacks of Soudan, 
about fifteen years ago, wlieii those large 
eit : es of Kouka, Engurnon, and Birnie, near 
the Great Lake, were founded by tl»e pre- 
sent Sheik of Bornou. We have 6cen a 
letter from Lieut. Clupperton, in which he 
describes in ruptures the beauties of the 
Tsad, and its -numerous islands, clothed with 
verdure, and tlie tall and elegant Papyrus 
waving its plumy head high above the rest. 
The nutives navigate the lake in l&rgc boats, 
fifty or sixty feet long, sewed together like 
those of Musulipatam ; and they have others 
with square sterns, on which sheers are 
erected for mauaging their fishing nets. 
How far this inland sea extends to the East- 
ward had not been ascertained ; but m an 
interesting account, in the last Number of 
The Quarterly Review, of the progress of 
these travellers, it is conjectured that its 
waters may be discharged into the Nile of 
Egypt. Clupperton mentions the height of 
the lake to he 1 200 fleet above the level of 
the seA, which is about that of the source of 
the Mississippi ; the length of this river is 
3000 miles ; the distance from the lake to 
the Mediterranean is little more than 2000 ; 
the fall, therefore, is more titan necessary 
for this purpose. 

AMERICA. 
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AMERICA. 

The enthusiasm with which the cause of 
the Greeks is taken up in the United Mutes 
is very great. At Philadelphia, ward and 
district committees comprehend no fewer 
than 1 80 names, lu or<fcr that the coutri- 
hutions may he as general as possible, they 
are limited to one dollar from each jterson ; 
but the treasurer is allowed to receive Aepa- 
rate donations. 

North Carolina Gold — A gentleman 
in Raleigh has in his possession a lump of 
the pure ore found in Anson, weight about 
one pound and one-third, and worth 340 
dollars. Another gentleman, well-informed 
on the subject* states, that larger pieces 
than this have been found in tlie above 
counties, and there was in the Branch of the 
Stite Bank aft Salisbury-, a bar of this gold, 
which, after being purified, was worth be- 
tween five hundred and six hundred dollars. 
Tlie-»e large pieces of gold are met with oc- 
casionally. though what is collected hy the 
persons who arc engaged in the search, is 
mostly in small particles, which do not 


much ime than corapmsaie than far tfcatr 
labour. Were tha basinets ormductnd Mth 
proper skill, it is supposed it might prone a 
source of wealth to Ha proprietors, and beef 
great advantage to the State, in adding to 
its metallic medium. 

Accounts from the Biasils give n new and 
much more favourable version of tha Empe- 
ror's late proceedings. The counter-re volu- 
tion is aaid to have been the necessary mult 
of a struggle between the Emperor and the 
powerful family of Andrade, which had ex- 
cited the Monarch's resentment, eolety by 
tiie oppressions which they had practised 
upon the people. The Emgienor, in this 
difficulty, lmd no choice hut to suppress the 
Assembly. Letters from Rio Janeiro of the 
18th Dec. represent public confidence as 
restored, and trade carried on with regularity. 
The Emperor had issued several pioclama- 
tions, containing assurances of attachment 
for the national independence, which had 
produced a favourable effect upon tha mass 
of the Brazilians. A very liberal Constitu- 
tion has been offered. 


♦ 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

At. a late meeting of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation in Dublin, Mr. Daniel O’Comicll 
brought forward a plan for increasing the 
funds of the Catholic Association. He pro- 
posed to collect 50,000/. a year from a sup- 
posed population of seven millions of Catho- 
lics, in 2500 parishes in Ireland, hy a sub- 
scription of Id. per month, or Is. a year. 
This sum to be thus apportioned, yearly : 
foi expcnccs attending getting up petitions, 
5,000/, ; for the support of the liberal press 
in England and Ireland, 15,000/. ; for pro- 
curing legal protection fur the Catholics 
against Orange oppression, 15,000/.; for 
the education of the poor, 5,000/. ; to 
assist Catholic Priests, and enable them to 
go to America, 5,000/. ; for building cha- 
pels, taking farms, &c. 5,000/. The motion 
was agreed to, and two committees named. 

SCOTLAND. 

At a late Meeting of the Wernerian So- 
ciety, a paper was read, written by Lieut. 
Lam mi t, of the 91st Regiment, which had 
been by him transmitted to Professor Jamie- 
son ; it was a very well written account of 
the capture in the West Indies of a colossal 
Sea Devil. This devil is a species of the 
genus Raia , to which the skate and thorn- 
hack also belong. It has also been vul- 
garly named after his sable majesty, in con- 
sequence of its having always escaped being 
taken or killed, although very frequently 
wounded by harpoons and other diabolic 
contrivances. One of this fraternity was 


seen by Mr. Lainont, who spoke with won- 
der of its enormous sixe. It was pursued 
bv boats, which instantly put off from the 
shore as soon as it made its appearance ; it 
was overtaken and struck with several har- 
jio'ms, and wounded with pears and bullets. 
Alter piercing this huge animal with eight 
or ten harpoons, and wounding him with 
various weapons, and in many places, and 
after toiling to work his destruction for 
many hours, they succeeded in dragging 
him to the shore. Tlie weight and bulk xif 
this sca-devil umv be guessed at, when it is 
known that it required the united efforts of 
forty men to drag it along the ground. It 
has targe cartilaginous excrescences pro- 
jecting from each side of the head, wliich 
are moveable, and seem intended for some 
service in taking or devouring its food. 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, 

A paper has been presented to, and 
printed by order of, the House of Com- 
mons, containing an abstract of the amt 
Puldic Income and Expenditure of tha 
United Kingdom for the last year, acoocdiqg 
to the new Form of the public accounts, and 
in the manner of a balance sheet. The in- 
come paid into the Exchequer, it appears 
from this balance sheet, in the year ending 
•Jan. 5, 1824, was $707**9991. 8s. ; 

the net expenditure issuing out of the Ex- 
chequer was 50, .962,014/. 1 7s. 1 1 £4.; leaving 
a surplus of income paid into the Ex- 
chequer over expenditure thereout, of 
6,710,984/. 10s. 5 id The above is a fair 
account, and presents an accurate idea nf 
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the national resources. The debt of the 
country, it appears, is fast decreasing, while 
the wealth of the people is unquestionably 
advancing. The pressure of the public bur- 
thens is diminishing in a double progression, 
by the increased ability of the public to 
bear them, and by 'a removal of a part of the 
actual load. 

The Army Estimates for the present year 
have been laid upon the tAhle of the House 
of Commons. The total force to be pro- 
vided for amounts to 73,041, exclusively of 
20,000 for the possessions of the East India 
Company. The proposed distribution of 
this force is as follows : — 

Great Britain (including reliefs)... 22, 01 . 9 
Stations abroad (excepting India) .30,793 
Ireland 20,229 

73,047 

Vaccination. 

It appears from the Reports of the Na- 
tional Vaccine Board to the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Teel, that the applications for lymph 
have been more than usually numerous — a 
proof that the confidence of the world in 
vaccination is increasing, particularly since 
the Parliamentary establishment, where the 
iuoculating matter is always to he procured. 
Since the last Report, lymph had been dis- 
patched to the East and West Indies, to 
Ceylon, to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Island of Mauritius, the coast of Africa, 
New South Wales, and to Frunce and Italy, 
&c. The Report then states, that it had 
been distributed in this kingdom with great 
success, “ for the small-pox has prevailed 
as an epidemic with more than ordinary ma- 
lignity in various parts of this island lately, 
and has committed great ravages in those 
districts where it found victims unprotected 
against it by a previous process. The ad- 
vantages of vaccination in places subject to 
those severe visitations have been confess- 
edly decisive and remarkable ; those who 
had used this resource being observed to 
remain generally unhurt in the midst of 
danger; and if there were any whom the 
contagion was able to infect, these were re- 
marked, almost universally, to have the dis- 
ease in that mitigated form which is not at- 
tended with danger.** The total number 
vaccinated from 1818 to 1822 in the United 
Kingdom (excepting the capital) is 327,521 , 
and the total by the stationary vaccinators 
for the same time, 34,275. In 1821 there 
were 90,000 persons vaccinated in Ceylon ; 
20,149 in the Presidency of Fort William , 
and 22,478 in that of Bombay. 

SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1824. 

Bedfordshire — Sir Robert Harry Inglis, of 

Milton Bryant, !>art. 

Berks. — Sir Charles Saxton, of Circourt, bt. 
JBwcArs.— Philip Duncombe Pauncefort Dun- 

combe, of Great Brick Hill, esq. 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire — G. 

Thompson, of Somersham, esq. 
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Cheshire — Peter L. Brooke, of Mere, esq. 

Cumberland — Thomas Henry Graham, of 
Edmund Castle, esq. 

Co rnwall — John Samuel Enys, ofEnys, esq. 

Derbyshire — Samuel Oldknow, of Mel lor, esq. 

Devonshire — Benjamin Bowden Dickenson, 
of Tiverton, esq. 

Dorsetshire — George Garland, of Stone, esq. 

Essex — N . Garland, of Michaelstow Hall, esq. 

Gloucestershire — Thomas John Lloyd Baker, 
of Hardwick Court, esq. 

Herefordshire — William Chute Haydon, of 
Moreton Court, esq. 

Hertfordshire — Patrick Hadow, of Colney- 
chapel, esq. 

Kent — Fiennes Wykeliam Martin, of Leeds- 
castlc, esq. 

Lancashire — -J. Entwistle, of Foxholes, esq. 

.Leicestershire — E. Major, of Blaby, esq. 

Lincoln. — W. E.Tomline,ofRiby-grove, esq. 

Monmouthshire — John Partridge, of Mon- 
mouth, esq. 

Norjolk — T. T. Ourdon, of Letton, esq. 

Northamptonshire — W. Abbott, of Moulton 
Grange, esq. 

Nor t hum bet la/ul — Edward Colllngwood, of 
Dissington-hall, esq. 

Nottingham . — W. Charlton, of Chilwell, esq. 

Oxfordshire — S, Batson, of Mix bury, esq- 

Rutland. — J. Morris, of N. Luffenham, esq. 

Shropshire — J. Wingfield, of Onslow, esq. 

Somersetshire — Edward Jefferies Esdaile, of 
Cotbclestnn -bouse, esq. 

Staffordshire-E. Sneyd, of ByrkIcy-lodge,esq. 

County of Southampton — Walter Long, of 
Preshaw, esq. 

Suffolk- — John Fitzgerald, of Bredfield, esq. 

Surrey — F. Young, of Camberwell, esq. 

Sussex — Daniel Rowland, of Frant, esq. 

Jtuiu'ickshirc — Robert Middleton Atty, of 
SniUcrfield, esq. 

H iltshuc — Sir E. Poore, of Rusliall, bart. 

Hbrcrslerslnre — Sir Christopher Sidney 
Smith, of Eardiston-house, hart. 

Yorkshire — Sir John Van de Bompdr John- 
stone, of Hackness, bart. 

South Wales. 

Caermarlhenshire — Geo. Morgan, of Aber- 
cothy, esq. 

Pembrokeshire — O. Harris, of Ivy-tower, esq. 

Cardiganshire — John Scandret Harford, of 
Peterwell, esq. 

Glamorganshn e — John Bassett, of Bouvil- 
stone-house, esq. 

Breconshire — W. A. Gott, of Penmiarth, esq. 

Radnorshire — Hugh Vaughan, of Llwyn 
Madock, esq. 

North Wales. 

Angle sea — John Owen, of Trehwfa, esq. 

Carnarvonshire — Sir David Erskine, of Plas 
Isa, bart. 

Merionethshire — Athelstan Corbet, of Yn- 
ysymaengwyn, esej. 

Montgomeryshire — Samuel Amy Severne, of 
Rhosrgoch, esq. 

Denbigh . — R. M. Lloyd, of Wrexham, esq. 

Flint. — R. J. Mostyn, of Calcot-hall, esq. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
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Gazette Promotions. 

Brighton, Jan. 1824. W. Alexander, esq. 
Lord Chief Baron of theExchequer, knighted. 

Hon. Frederick Cathcart, to he Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Diet at Frankfort. 

Lieut.-col. Chas. Dashwood, Groom of 
the Privy Chamber in OrdinuTy, vice Chap- 
man. 

Jan. 31. Sir R. Gifford, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, created Baron Gif- 
ford, of St. Leonard, co. Devon. 

Foreign-ojfi.ee, Feb. 6. Daniel - Moll oy 
Hamilton, esq. Commissioner of Arbitra- 
tion to the several Mixed Commissions es- 
tablished at Sierra Leone, for the preven- 
tion of illegal traffic in slaves ; and James 
Woods, e®ij. Registrar to the said Com- 
missions. 

I far- office, Feb . (i. (»tli Regiment Drag. 
Guards, Capt. J. Stephenson, to lie Major. 
— 3 1 st Ditto, Major Duncan M'Gregor, to 
he Major. — 44th Ditto, Brevet Major J. 
Chilton L. Carter, to he Major. — 7 1st Ditto f 
Lieut.- gen. Sir Gordon Drummond, G.C.B. 
to be Col. — H7th Ditto, Maj. Hen. Browne, 
to he Lieut -col. Brevet-Major Henry C. 
Strealficld, to lie Major. — SHth Ditto, Lt.- 
gen. Sir Hen. Frederick Campbell, K.C.B. 
to he Colonel. — f)f»th Ditto, Major-gen Jo- 
seph Fuller, to he Colonel ; Lieut. -col. John 
Hurries, to be Lieut.-col. ; Brevet Lieut.- 
col. G. W. Paty, Major T. S. Niuolls, to be 
Majors. — Lieut.-col. James Hawker, Royal 
Art. to lie Lieutenant-Governor of Graves- 
end and Tilbury Fort. 

Feb. 7. Viscount Melville, Sir W. J. 
Hope, Sir G. Corkhurn, Sir G. < lerk, hart, 
and W. R. Keith Douglas, esq. to be Lords 
of the Adzniiulty. 

Foreign office, Feb. 10. W. Mark, esq. 
Consul for the Province of Grenada, to re- 
side at Malaga. — James Wallace, esq. Con- 
sul for the State of Georgia, to reside at 
Savannah. 

Whitehall , Feb. 12. W. Brodie, es»q. of 
Brodie, to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Prin- 
cipal of the shire of Nairn. 

ff'ar -(jficc, Feb. 13. 0‘Otli Foot, Lieut.- 
col. T. Buubury, to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 
— Rifle Brigade, Lieut.-col. G. Brown, to 
lie Lieut. -colonel. — 2d West India Regt. 
Brevet Lieut.-col. Sackville Berkeley, to he 
Major — Staff, Brevet-col. Hon. F. ( aveu- 
dish Ponsonliy, to be Inspecting Field Of- 
ficer of Militia in the Ionian Islands. 

Gen. George Lord Hairis, G.C.B. to be 
Governor of Dumbarton Castle. # 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. Hobbs Scott to be Archdeacon of Aus- 
tralasia, New South Wales, with an an- 
nual income of 2,000 1. 


Rev. Charles-Henry Hall, D.D. to the Dea- 
nery of Durham, vice Bishop Cornwallis. 

Rev. Samuel Smith, D.D. Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, vice Hall. 

Rev. Henry Woodcock, D.D. Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, vice Smith. 

Rev. W. Barlow, St. Mary Bredin V. Can- 
terbury. 

Rev. H. W. Blake, Thurning R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Bradley, Glassbury R. Breconshire. 

Rev. John Briggs, Southmeer R Norfolk. 

Rev.W.B. Cosens, Monckton Fai ley K. Wilts. 

Rev. H. L. Dillon, Carhampton V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. F. Doreton, Melts and Leigh HR. 
Somerset. 

Rev. W Dowell, Home-Lacy V. Hereford. 

Rev. Edwin Edwards, Ashficltl with Thorpe 
l*erp. Cur. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. A. Grayson, M.A. Bramley V. Hants. 

Rev. J. T. Hinde, Feathcrstone V. York. 

Rev.C. E. Hutchinson, Bedington V. Sussex. 

Rev. C. Kingsley, BamackR. Northampton. 

Rev. B. I-umley, Sheriff Hutton V. York. 

Rev. E. dial. Ogle, Sutton Hunger V. Wilts. 

Rev. W Oxnanri, Oornwood V. Devon. 

Rev. Hugh Ralph, Oldham-street Scotch 
Church, Liverpool. 

Rev. H. M. Say, Iwerne Minster V. Dorset. 

Rev. E. Davies Slade, Wanstrow R. Somers. 

Re.'. T. Hurroughes, Chaplain to I). of York. 

Rev. Joseph Gedge, ( 'haplaiu to E. Stanhope. 

Rev. G. Norris, Chaplain to Wilton House 
of Correction. 

Dispensations. 

Rev. J. H. Dunsford, to hold Frampton- 
upon-Severn V. with Frethcrne R. Clone. 

Rev. Joseph Varenne, to hold Grays Thur- 
rock V. Essex, with Staplehurst R. Kent. 

Civil Promotions. 

Robt. Fullnrton, esq. Governor of Prince of 
Wales’ Island. 

Then. Poynder, jun. esq. elected Treasurer 
of Christ’s Hospital, London, vice Pal- 
mer, resigned. 

Rowland Stephenson, esq. elected Tiuasmur 
of St. Bartholemew’s Hospital, Loudon. 

Rev. A. Grayson, Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 

Philip Williams, esq. B.C.L. Viuerian Pro- 
fessor of Common Law at Oxford. 

Members returned to Parliament. 

Ashburton — Sir J. S. Copley, re-elected. 

JCi/e — Sir Edward Kerrison, hart, vice I^ord 
Gifford. 

Or/brrf City — C. Wctherell, esq. re-elected. 

Sandwich — Hen. Bonham, esq. vxee Marry - 
att, deceased. 

Weymouth ami Melcombe Regis — Rt. Hon. 
Thus. Wallace re-elected. 


BIRTHS. 
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Nov. 27. At Demerara, the lady of his 
Honour Charles Wray, esq. a son. 

Dec . 26. At Woolwich, the wife of Harry 
Gough On), Isq. a daughter. 

Lately . At Weymouth, the wife of Rev. 
Archdeacon Fisher, a son. — At Addlestrop, 
•he wife of Chandos Leigh, esq. of Stone- 
leigh Abbey, co. Warwick, a son and heir. 
—Aboard the Windsor, the wife of Capt. 
diaries King, 16th Lancers a son. — The 
wife of the Rev. £. Richards, a son — The 
wife of G. Pocock, esq a son. — At Hans- 
place, Sloane -street, the wife of Thos. Au- 
gustus Jessop, esq a son. — In Baker- street, 
the wife of Wtn. James, esq. M.P. a dau. 

Jan. 7. At Florence, Lady Burghersh, a 
son. — 13. The wife ofEdw. Long Fox, 1M.D. 
of Brislington house, a son, her 15th child. 


M A It R 


— 14. In Dublin, the lady of Sir W. Hort, bt. 
a son and heir. — 17. At Eastbourne, the lady 
of Sir C. Dalrymple, a son. — 1.9. At Not- 
tingham, the wife of Col Sherlock, a dau. 
— 23. In the Close, the Rev. Sir H. Rivers, 
bt. a dau. — At WiHian Rectory, the- wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Pym, a dau. — *29. At Deb- 
den-hall, Essex, Mrs. Wm. I ampbell, a 
dau. — At Rangers Lodge, Oxon, the lady 
of Sir H. Lambert, hart, a son. 

Feb. 1 . At Ickwell Bury, Lady Johnstone, 
a son. — 2. At Grinstead Hall, the wife of 
Maj or Ord, K.H. a son. — 3. At West Co- 
ker, the wife of Edw. St. John Mildmay, 
exq. a son. — 8. At Leppit's-hill, wife of 
Rev. John Stedman, a dau. — 16'. AtEltham, 
the wife of Capt. W. Redman Orel, Royal 
Artillery, a son. 

I A (J E S. 


Afov. 27, 1823. At Trinidad, Pay muster 
James Mackay, 1st West India Reg to Ca- 
. therine-Jane, widow of Dr John Moore. 

Dec. 4. At Mndeira, Lieut- George-Au- 
gustus Anson, 1 1th Dragoons, eldest son of 
Lieut.- gen. Sir G. Anson, K.C.B. M-P. to 
Miss Barbara Park, uiecc to Henry Vcituli, 
esq. his Majesty’s Consul-Generu] for these 
islands. 

Lately. Rev. Alfred Dawson, of Grant- 
ham, Lincoln hire, to Surah, dau. of the 

late Rev. J. Yockney, of Staines. At 

Win fcor, Rev. Thos. Westcomhe, Rector of 
St. John’s in the Soke, and Vicar of Pid- 
dletrenthyde. Dorset, to Lucy, dau. of S. 

Deverell, esq. Rev. Richard- Fortescue 

Purvis, son of Adra. Purvis, of Vicar’s Hill- 
houae, Hunts, to Elizabeth- Helen, dau. of 
Rev. T. Baker, Rector of Rnllesby.— — Rev. 
J.M. Edwards, to Miss Edwards, both of 

Towyn, Merionethshire. Rev. Walter 

Marriott, Lecturer at Wulcot Church, Bath, 
to Frances, dau. of late Lieut. -col. Bird. 

Jan. 1, 1824. Bethel Henderson, esq. 
pf Bristol, to Mary-Anoe, dau. of late J. 

Gadsden, esq. of Bow.-. At Ripton, John- 

Herbert Carige, esq. to Jane-Eii/abeth, dau. 
of late Austin-Palgrave Manclarke, esq. — 
Also, on the same day. Hi chord- Beat niffe 
Manclarke, esq. of Ripton Park, to Eliza- 
Marian-Eleanor, dau. of Major John ( arige. 
— -—6. Capt. Polhill. of King's Dragoon 
Guards, to Frances-Margaret Deakin, of 

Bagthoroe-house, near Nottingham. 

9. At Warding, Sussex, C. Elwood, esq. 
Major in the Hon. E. I. C.'s Army at Bom- 
bay, to Anne-Katharine, daughter of E. J. 

Curteis, esq. M.P. for Sussex —13. At 

Dublin, Alexander Steele, esq. to relict of 
kte Rev. J. Hill, and brother of Sir G. Hill, 

bart. M.P. for Derry, 16. At Whitby, 

Robert-Bryao Cooke, esa. of Owston, to 
Emily -Carteret, dau. of late PUilip-Smith 

Webb, esq. of Milford House, Surrey. 

17. Al Gretna Green, D. Cuffe Wall, esq. 


to Catherine-Isabella, daughter of Alderman 

Sir David Perrier, of Cork. 21. Henry 

Preston, esq. to Emmeline, daughter of 
fate Hall PI inner, esq. of Stockton House. 

Francis Law, esq. of Bengal Civil Sei- 

vice, to Eliza, daughter of the late S. G. 
Evaus, esq. of Bengal Medical Establish- 
ment. 22. Michael, sou of Michael 

Stocks, esq. of Catharine House, near Hali- 
fax, to Mary, dnu. of John Halliley, jun. esq. 
of Manor House, Dewsbury. At Aber- 

deen, Major II. J. Phelps, to Mary, dau. of 

R. Grant, esq. of Druiniiiitier. —24. Rev. 

Henry Allen, to Anne-Augustine, dau. of VV. 

Archer, esq of Lyinington David, eldest 

son of M D. Getting, esq. of Wumlswoith, 
to Mary-Ta) lor, dau. of T. Tulhoys, esq. of 

Ox ted. John Waite, esq of Old Bur- 

lington-street, to Harriott- Elizabeth, only 
child of late M. Anthony, esq. of Shippon 

House, Berks. Dim. Wakefield, esq. to 

Selina, dau of J. G.De Burgh, esq of Che w- 

len House, Old Down. 26'. Rose, eldast 

son of Sir R. Price, hart, to the Countess of 
Dcsnrt. 

Feb. 2. At St. Pancras, the Rev. H. Shep- 
herd, to tile widow of R. Wood, esq. of 

Upper Gower- street. 4. AtMaldon, Rev. 

W. Howie Bull, to Sarah, dau. of J. Bridges, 

esq. at the Friars. 8. >am. Page, of De- 

vonshire-st. and of Dulwich, esq to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of D. C. Rogers- Harrison, of 
Brooke House, Cheshunt, Herts, esq. and 
great-niece of late G, Hairison, esq. Claren- 
cieux King of Arms.— — 9. Thomas- Welch 
Hunt, esq. of Wadenhoe, to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of Rev, C. E. Isham, Rector of Pole- 

broof, both co. Northampton. 14. At 

St. Pancras, Mr. George Vallance, of Brigh- 
ton, solicitor, to Maria, dau. of late Thos. 
Elam, esq. -16. At Wilmington, J. Wal- 

ter Hulme, esq. of tba Middle Temple, to 
Eliza, eldest dau. ; and Wm. Parr Isaacson, 
esq. of Newmarket, to Sarah, second dau. of 
Joseph Chitty, esq. barrister-at-law. 

OBITUARY. 
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Earl of Athlone. 

Oct 31, 1823. At the Hague, by apo- 
plexy, iu his 50th year, the Right Hon. 
K<*inbard-Diederick- Jacob de Reede 
Giukell, Count of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, Briron of Amerongen Middacbier, 
Ginkell, Elst Steivelt Lei vend uel and 
Roenberg in the Netherlands, Earl of 
Athlone, Viscount of Aghrim, Baron of 
Balletnore, and a Lieut. -Colonel ill the 
Army. 

He was the third son of Frederick 6th 
Earl of Athlone, by Aima-Elizabeth- 
Christienne, Baroness de Tuill de See* 
ro^kerkin,(who died at the Hague Jan. 16*, 
1819) ; was born July 2, 1773 ; and was 
appointed Major in the Army Jan. 28, 
1808. On the death of his brother Fre- 
derick, 7th E.irl, Deo. 5, 1810, he suc- 
ceeded to the title; was appointed Lieut.- 
col. June 4, 1814; married March 19, 
1818, the daughter of late Jnhn-Wm. 
Hope, of Cavendish-square, and Amster- 
dam, esq. ; by whom lie had a dau. and 
one son, George, born in 1820, who suc- 
ceeds to the title and estates. His Lord- 
ship was on the half-pay of the 95th 
foot, 

Earl of Barrymore. 

Dec . 18. At Paris, in his 54th year, 
the Right Hon. Henry, Earl of Barry- 
more, Viscount Buttevaut, Baron Barry 
of Olethan and lbaune, Baron Barry of 
Barry’s Court, originally by tenure and 
writ of summons, premier Viscount in 
Ireland. He was 2d son of Richard, 6th 
Earl, by Amelia Stanhope, 3d dau.‘ of 
Wm. 2d Earl of Harrington (by Caro- 
line Fitzroy, eldest dau. of Charles, 2d 
Duke of Grafton) who died Sept. 5, 1780; 
was born Aug. 16, 1770. On the death 
of his brother Richard, 7th Earl, March 
5, 1793, lie succeeded to the titles and 
estates. His Lordship married Jan. 16, 
1795, Anna, eldest dau. of Jeremiah 
Coghlan, esq. of Ardo, in Waterford ; 
hut having died without issue, all the 
titles have become extinct, except the 
ancient Baronies of Barry and Olethan; 
which devolve on his only sister, Lady 
Caroline Melfort. He had been the last 
five years in a very bad state of health, 
but had been much better for some time 
previous to his having an apoplectic fit, 
from which he never recovered. * 


Sir Arscott-Ourry Molesworth, Bt. 

Dec. 36. At Pencarrow Park, Corn- 
wall, in his 34th year, regretted by all 
his friends and numerous tenantry. Sir 
Gent. Mag. February , 1824. 

11 


Arscott-Ourry MoleswortV, hart. He was 
the eldest son of Sir William Moles- 
worth, 6th Baronet, by Caroline-Treby, 
dau. of Paul-Henry Ourry, esq. Commis- 
sioner of the Navy : officc. On the death 
of his father, Feb. 22, 1798, he succeed- 
ed to the title and estates. He mar- 
ried July 7, 1809, Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Patrick Brown of Edinburgh, 
esq. and had issue 6 children, 3 daugh- 
ters and 3 sous. His eldest son William, 
now a minor, and at school, succeeds to 
his title and estates. 

Sir M. Grant, K.C.B. 

Oct. 22. At M&ckrach, Lieutenant- 
col. Sir Maxwell Grant, K.C.B. and K. of 
the Tower and Sword. He was appoint- 
ed Lieut. 42d foot, Sept. 4, 1795 ; Capt. 
July 9,1803; Major, Oct. 10, 1811 ; Bre- 
vet Lieut.- col. Aug. 26, 1813; and Ma- 
jor in the Portuguese service Oct. 25, 
1814. He served in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and was attached to the Portuguese 
Army. He received a cross and one 
cla p for the battles of Vittoria, Pyre- 
nees, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes, at 
which he commanded the 6th Portu- 
guese regiment. 

Miss Grace Blackwood. 

Jjateiy. At Bath, Grace, eldest dau. 
of Sir Robt. Blackwood, hart. by hit 
second wife Grace, only dau. of Isaac 
Macartney, esq. by Grace, sister and 
heiress of John Aldridge, esq. M.P. for 
Killyleagb, and niece of Lieut.-gener&l 
George Macartney, descended from the 
same ancestors as the late Earl of Ma- 
cartney. Miss Blackwood wa6 sister to 
Sir John Blackwood, 2d Bart. ; who 
married Dorcas, Baroness Dufferin and 
Claneboye in her own right ; and aunt 
to James Blackwood, the present Lord 
Duiferin. 


Gen. Raphael del Ribgo. 
lately. At Madrid, by the hands of 
the executioner, Raphael del Riego, the 
leader of the Spanish band of Constitu- 
tionalists (see vol. xciu. ii. 362, 457), 
He was born of good family, in the Pro- 
vince of Asturias ; received a useful 
education, and entered young into the 
military service of his country. Of a 
studious disposition and retentive mer 
mory, he easily acquired a knowledge 
of Mathematics, Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, and the superior duties of his pro- 
fession, and was early known among his 
companions as a good officer, whilst a 

kind 
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kind and affable disposition made him 
the friend of those who commanded and 
obeyed him. 

Having beqp taken prisoner in the 
War of Independence, he improved in 
France hla taste for Literature, learnt 
how to appreciate civil liberty, and be- 
came con vi need of the degraded state 
Of his own country ; here, in unison 
with San Miguel and others, were sown 
the seeds of a liberal mind, and a spi- 
rit from conviction essentially free. 

On returning to Spain be was em- 
ployed in several important duties of a 
Scientific nature, and was distinguished 
for application and talent by AbUbal, 
Commander-in* Chief of the Army, on 
the Staff of which he served. This led 
to his appointment to the army formed 
in Andalusia in 1818, under that Gene- 
ral, for the avowed purpose of re- con- 
quering Spanish America, but in reality 
to regenerate the Constitution of 1812. 

Riego served then first in the Staff 
Corps, and was present and participated 
In the attempt to proclaim the Consti- 
tution in July, 1819, which failed 
through the base treachery of Abisbal, 
who arrested his friends at the moment 
of its execution. 

Riego retired disgusted and infirm to 
a country-house at Romos, and for a 
time gave way to the deepest melan- 
choly at the frustration of all his dear- 
est hopes, which were centered in the 
good of his country ; the spark bf free- 
dom was not extinct, it but lurked un- 
observed. New plans were soon formed 
by the officers of thAt army, and the 
merits of Riego pointed him out to them 
as the proper person to head the daring 
enterprise i with great modesty he de- 
clined, and urged his inability to ade- 
quately fulfil so high a charge ; but the 
officers insisted their country was at 
stake, and at her call Riego could no 
longer refuse to attempt the gigantic 
Cask of overturning despotism in the 
centre of her power and resources ; the 
head quarters of the very army on which 
she rested for support In Europe, and 
the re-conquest of trana-atlantic free 
States. 

Successful in the great trial, skill and 
energy marked his earliest actions, as 
much as perseverance, courage, and 
unyielding spirit, under the greatest 
difficulties and dangers, subsequently 
raised him from a wanderer and volun- 
taiy exile, to the pinnacle of civic ho- 
nour and gloiy. 

The Spanish nation would have con- 
fided to him and Quiroga, in the effu- 
sion of gratitude, the highest authori- 
ties of the Stale; but their reply was. 
We have proclaimed the Constitution of 
1812, the Kiqg has sworn it, and we 


are all his subjects i a word then from 
these suffering individuals, would have 
hurled Ferdinand from his throne into 
the exile Quiroga has fled to, or the 
scaffold which awaited the unfortunate 
Riego. 

The narrow mind of Ferdinand soon 
became jealous of Riego ; his proud vin- 
dictive spirit could ill brook to hear the 

K triot praised for himself, whilst he 
d only importance from his forefa- 
thers ; persecution and honours alter- 
nately were Riego's lot, as natural in- 
clination or fear prevailed in Ferdi- 
nand's mind ; and we find Riego, either 
considered as a traitor or a patriot, alike 
modest and unassuming in both ; he 
wished, he asked only to be permitted 
to retire from the public eye, and enjoy 
peace and tranquillity in a domestic cir- 
cle. It was not his lot thu9 to enjoy 
happiness ; the wishes of his friends, and 
the wicked machinations of his enemies, 
drew him forth from one step to another, 
until he commenced the expedition, 
which, by invitation of Ballasteros’ of- 
ficers, he undertook, contrary to his 
own opinion, as a la9t hope, a laBt at- 
tempt to save his count™ — it failed, 
and Riego fell into the hands of his most 
implacable enemies. — Memoirs of Ri- 
ego has lately been published. It is no- 
ticed in our Review Department, p. 47. 

Major John Cleland Guthrie. 
Lately, At Fort William, Bengal, Ma- 
jor John-Cleland Guthrie, 44th foot. He 
was appointed Ensign 44th r eg. Nov. 13, 
1801 ; Lieutenant Dec. 26, 1802; and 
Cnptain, by purchase, March 21, 1805 j 
and bad heen constantly employed with 
his regiment ; he served three years in 
the Peninsula with the 2d batt. and was 
present during the retreat of Massena 
from Sobral ; Fuentes d'Onor ; capture 
of Badajos, under Maj.-general Walker, 
where he was ordered in advance with 
a part of the regiment upon the Glacis, 
to silence the fire of the enemy from the 
bastion of St. Vicent£, in which be had 
the good fortune to succeed, as also in 
the escalade of the said bastion, and 
became second in command under 
Lieutenant-col. Hardinge. At the battle 
of Salamanca, he was engaged under 
Muj.-gen. Pringle, in Gen. Leith's divi- 
sion ; on this occasion he was detached, 
for a considerable time, in command of 
the left wing of his batt. along with the 
2d batt. 4th reg. In the retreat from 
Burgos, he was hgain engaged with the 
enemy at Villa Murial, the whole day of 
Oct. 25, 1812, under Mqj.-gen. Pringle's 
orders, covering the left of the position ; 
be succeeded, in this affair, to the com- 
mand of the regiment, and the late 2d 
batt. 30tb and 44th regs. drove the ene- 
my 
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my from the village, and forced him to 
fe-eross the Ibrdt and bridge. Four 
months after the return of the 2d bait; 
44th reg. from the Peninsula (where it 
bad been, from its reduced numbers, in- 
corporated with the 2d bait. 30th reg. 
into a provisional battalion, in which 
this officer did duty as second in com- 
mand, and for some time commanded), 
he was ordered along with it to Holland 
in Dec. 1813, in Lord Lynedock's expe* 
dition ; he was present at the tAking of 
the village of Merxem, and irt the at- 
tempt to destroy the French fleet in Ant- 
werp, and at the assault of Bergen- op- 
Zootn, March 8, 1814, where he was 
wounded, and succeeded to the com- 
mand of the regiment, as swell as the 
entering column after Lieut. -col. Carle- 
ton was killed, and Lieut.-col. Hardinge 
wounded and made prisoner ; and be 
maintained his post near the Windmill, 
where Gen. Skerrett fell, until the sur- 
render of the troops under Maj. -general 
Cooke. The 2d batt. 44th reg. was again 
in action with the enemy, near Brussels, 
on June 16, 1815, in Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton’s division. M^j. G. had been order- 
ed, since the cud of May, on a general 
Court Martial, at Ostend, of which Col. 
Madeod, 78th regiment, was president, 
but hearing of his regiment being en- 
gaged, and never having been absent 
from it before, be set off to join, but 
arrived too late for the battle of Water- 
loo, and bad the mortification to see a 
junior Captain to him breveted over his 
head, and more so, having neither re- 
ceived medals or promotion throughout 
the whole war, for his services. Major 
G. marched with the army to Paris, and 
remained with it until the evacuation 
by the allied forces. He was included 
in the general brevet promotion of Aug. 
12, 1819, after having been a captain 
fourteen years and five months. 

Colonel Robert Uniacke. 

Oct. 31. Col. Robert Uniacke, half- 
pay as Captain 104th foot. This officer 
obtained a commission in the 106th 
foot, the 27tb of Oct. 1761, in which re- 
giment he remained until it was re- 
duced. The 96th of Dec. 1767, be pur- 
chased a Lieutenancy in the 38th foot, 
and a company in the same corps, the 
27th of Oct. 1773. He embarked with 
his regiment for Gibraltar the begin- 
ning of 177 1* where be remained for 
nearly thirteen years. He was there 
during tbe blockade and siege, and the 
Governor (General Elliot) expressed upon 
tbe publie parade iris approbation of this 
officer's conduct upon some veiy trying 
occasions, and recommended him for 
promotion ; in consequence of which be 


received the brevet of Ifqjor. On bis 
return to England, he wee obliged* 
owing to tbe heavy expensee to which 
he bad been subjected from tbe high 
price of all articles during tbe blockade 
and siege of Gibraltar, and having to 
support at the same time a large family 
in India, to exchange on to half-pay, 
taking the difference, which stopped his 
promotion in the army ; he some time 
after purchased into the 104th foot, in 
which regiment he remained until it 
was reduced. He received the brevet of 
Lieut.-col. the 3d of May, 1796, and that 
of Colonel the 1st of Jan. 1805. Upon 
Miy.-gen. Sir James Duff being appoint- 
ed to the Staff of Waterford, Colonel 
Uniacke acted as his Brigade Major; 
and was in that situation during the pet- 
rind of the rebellion. At a meeting of 
the gentlemen of the county and city of 
Limerick, thanks were returued to this 
officer for his good conduct, and a sword 
voted to him, value fifty guineas | the 
Lord-Lieut. Lord Cornwallis, also ap- 
pointed him to a company in the Brea- 
dalbane Fencibles. During the late war 
CoL Uniacke made repeated but unsuc- 
cessful applications for employment. 
He purchased all his commissions. 


Colonel Henry Loftus. 

July . . 1823. Colonel Henry Loftus, 
of the Coldstream Guards. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign, late 105th foot, 28th 
Feb. 1795 1 Cornet in the 24th dra- 
goons, 11th Oct. 1796 1 Lieut. 1st June, 
1798 ; Capt. 21st Dec. 1799* Major, 
by brevet, 28th Aug. 1802; M^|. 17th 
dragoons, 19th Dec. 1805$ Lieut.-col. 
by brevet, 16th Jan. 1809 ; Inspecting 
field officer of militia in Nova Scotia j 
Capt. and Lieut<-col. 2nd foot guards, 
23d July, 1812; and Colonel, by brevet, 
12th Aug. 1819. 

Lieut.-col. Francis Lynn. 

Lately. Lieut.-col. Francis L>nn. He 
was appointed first Lieut. Royal Ma- 
rines Jan. 2, 1781 $ Capt. Nov. 11, 1795; 
Brevet Major April 25, 1808 ; and Licut.- 
col. June 4, 1814. He was allowed to re- 
tire on the full pay of the Royal Marines. 

Lieut, col. John Clarke. 

Lately. Lieut.-col. John Clarke. He 
was appointed first Lieut. Royal Ma- 
rines Oct. 14, 1782; Capt. Oct. 6, 1796; 
Brevet M^jor April 25, 1808 $ and Lieut.- 
col. June 4, 1814. 

Captain Adam Mackenzie, R.N. 

Lately. Capt. Adam Maekensie, of his 
Misty’s ship Ocean. His remains were 
interred at Stoke with military honours. 
The procession moved from bis late re- 
sidence 
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sidence in George* street, followed by a 
long train of mourning coaches, private 
carriages, and naval officers, and attend- 
ed by 300 Royal Marines. 

An extraordinary circumstance pre- 
ceded the funeral, which excited great 
interest Within a short time after 
Capt. Mackenzie's decease, a woman, 
calling herself Mrs. Mackenzie, applied 
to the Hon. Sir A. Cochrane, and stated 
herself to be the lawful wife of Capt. 
Mackenzie, to whom she bad been mar- 
ried at Maker, Aug. 27, 1822, of which 
marriage she produced a regular certi- 
ficate, and also a correspondence, pur- 
porting to have passed between Capt. 
Mackenzie and herself. 

On reference to Maker parish register, 
the entry of the marriage was found, 
but with a difference in the mode of 
signing from what was usual with the 
Captain, who wrote his name «• A. Mac- 
kenzie/* whereas in the register it stood 
*• Adam M'Kenzie.” Inferences were 
also drawn from the Captain’s habits 
and manners. The Rev. Mr. Ley hav- 
ing some recollection of this marriage, 
looked at the Captain’s corpse, but per- 
ceived no likeness in it of the man he 
had married in his name. Mr. Ley then 
visited the woman at her house in St. 
Aubyn-street, where he found the shut- 
ters closed, and other appearances of 
mourning, as for a near relative. On 
questioning the woman a little closely, 
she is said to have made confessions to 
Mr. Ley. Inquiry was next made in the 
Dock-yard, where the husband, who had 
represented himself as “ Adam Macken- 
zie/' was found in the person of a man 
named of George Candy, a shipwright, 
who betrayed considerable agitation, and 
immediately went to a shed, and cut his 
throat. 

The object of the woman was evi- 
dently to enter upon Captain Macken- 
zie’s property. And, as his widow, to 
claim the pension of 90/. a-year, due to 
the relict of an officer of his rank. The 
key to this bold attempt is said to be, 
that the woman had accompanied the 
Captain from Scotland, and lived with 
him on the most intimate terms. 

John Fane, Esq. 

Feb. 8. At his house, in Great George- 
street, Westminster, John Fane, esq. 
aged 73, M.P. for Oxfordshire, which 
he represented in eight successive Par- 
liaments. 

The family of the Fanes anciently 
wrote their names Vane, as appears by 
a pedigree set forth in the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They 
descended from Howell ap Vane, of 
Monmouthshire, who lived before the 
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time of William the Conqueror. His 
son, Griffith ap Howei Vane, married 
the daughter of the Lord of Powis, 
whose son, Ivon Vane, left issue John 
Vane, esq. His son and heir, Henry 
Vane, was the father of a- son of his 
own name, who wedded Margaret, dan. 
of John de la Dene ; and hrs son by her, 
John Vane, esq. had, by a sister of Sir 
Richard Harley, Henry, bit son and 
heir, who was knighted for his valiant 
behaviour at the battle of Poirtiers, in 
1356. He was married to the dau. and 
heir of Sir Stephen de Leeke, a French 
lady. The direct descendant of this Sir 
Henry Vane, was John Vane, of Hilden, 
in Tunbridge, esq. who was the first of 
the family that took the name of Fane. 
The eldest son of this John Fane died 
without issue, and the second son, Rich- 
ard, is the ancestor of the present Earl 
of Westmorelaud, and the worthy Re- 
presentative for Oxfordshire, whose 
death it is our painful duty to record. 

In the year 1710, John Fane, the 7th 
Earl of Westmoreland, having most bril- 
liantly distinguished himself in the wars 
of the Duke of Marlborough, was made 
Lieut.-col. of a regiment of loot. In 
1739 he was appointed Lieut.-gen. of 
all the forces of this kingdom. In 1754 
he was chosen High Steward of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and in 1758 succeed- 
ed the Earl of Arran as Chancellor. His 
Lordship died in 1762 without issue, 
and was succeeded by Thomas Fane, of 
Brympton, in Somersetshire, esq. the 
heir male descendant of Sir Francis 
Fane, third son of Francis, 1st Earl 
of Westmoreland, by Mary, sole daugh- 
ter and heir of Sir Anthony Mildmay, 
of Apthorp, in Northamptonshire. The 
younger brother of this, the 8th Earl of 
Westmoreland, was Henry Fane, esq. of 
Wormsley, co. Oxon. and the father of 
Mr. Fane, whose Iosb we now deplore. 
He was one of the chief clerks of 
the Board of Treasury, And likewise, 
till July, 1764, one of the chief clerks 
to the Privy Council, and a Commis- 
sioner for the Duties on Salt. On the 
death of bis brother Francis he was 
elected for Lyme Regis; was re-elected 
1774, and died May 31, 1777 : be mar- 
ried, first, July 17, 1735, Charlotte, 
only dau. of Nicholas Rowe, esq. the ce- 
lebrated Poet Laureat, who died in 1739, 
aged 23, and is buried iu Westminster 
Abbey. By her he had issue, a daugh- 
ter Charlotte, who espoused Sir William 
St. Qu intin, of Harpham, in Yorkshire. 
He secondly. May 20tb, 1742, wedded 
Anne, daughter of Dr. John Wynn, Bp. 
of Bath and Welts, by whom he had one 
daughter, Mary, who in 1765, married 
Sir Thomas Stapleton, bart. of Grey’s 

Court, 
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Court, in co. Oxon. and is mother to 
the present Lord Le Despenour. His 
third wife, (whom he married in Sept. 
1748), was Charlotte, daughter of Rich- 
ard Luthef, esq. of Miles, near Ongar, 
in Essex, who died in April 1758, and 
was buried at Lesrknor. By her he had 
issue, four Sonsy' Henry, who died in 
1759, aged eight years, and is buried at 
Lewknor; John, the late member for 
Oxfordshire; Francis, M.P. for Dorches- 
ter during several successive Parlia- 
ments ; Richard, who died in March, 
1759, also buried at Lewknor; and a 
dau. who died an infant. 

John, elected member of Parliament 
for the county of Oxford in 1790, 1790, 
1003, 1806, 1807, 1813, 1818, and 1820, 
married in 1773, Lady Elisabeth, the 
eldest daughter of Thomas, the 3d Earl 
of Macclesfield, and lie is now succeed- 
ed in his estates by his eldest son, John 
Fane, esq. 

Having concluded this account of the 
family of Mr. Fane, the melancholy task 
remains of directing the attention of our 
readers to the grievous loss the nation, 
as well as the county, and his own im- 
mediate circle of friends, have sustain- 
ed. We say the nation, because in every 
just sense of the term, Mr. Fane was a 
patriot, a genuine lover of his country ; 
for be never sacrificed a vote in Parlia- 
ment at the shrine of ambition or self- 
interest ; he never sought for, nor ever 
obtained, a place or pension for himself 
or hi9 family. He supported Ministers 
when, in his opinion, their measures had 
a tendency to benefit his country ; he 
opposed them when he believed their 
proceedings were inimical to its inte- 
rests. His parliamentary conduct is so 
well known, And has always been so 
justly appreciated, that it is unnecessary' 
to refer to particular votes : he was uni- 
formly the enemy of improvident expen- 
diture— of partial and injurious grants, 
even to the highest personages of the 
at ate— of an unnecessary stretch of the 
prerogative, and of the improper exer- 
tion of that Parliamentary power, which 
ministerial patronage gives to the go- 
vernment. To sum up his senatorial 
character in a few words— he was loyal 
to his King ; a true but unostentatious 
patriot ; and the kind, the sincere, the 
faithful friend of his constituents ; by 
all of whom he was esteemed, respected, 
and beloved 1 and who now, throughout 
the county, bitterly lament their unex- 
pected loss. 

As a country gentleman, he acted 
upon the genuine principles of the old 
English school: he consumed the pro- 
duce of his estates, not in dissipation 
and vice; not in a foreign land; but, 


except when called to London by bis 
Parliamentary duties, at his own coun- 
try-seat amongst his tenantry. He was 
urbane, affable, hospitable, and of tbs 
most easy access ; a good landlord, and 
a generous and kind master. His loss will 
be sincerely felt by the county of Oxford 
at large ; for he was upright, and inflex- 
ibly impartial, when exercising his ma- 
gisterial duties 1 and further, be fulfilled 
these duties by a regular attendance at 
the Assizes and the Sessions ; and, al- 
though a minor office, -yet his presi- 
dency at the Agricultural Society will 
never be forgotten— he will live in the 
hearts of all its members. 

To speak of this most excellent man 
in his private relations— as a husband 
and a father — would be altogether su- 
perfluous ; for he who was the friend,— 
we may say, the father, — of all who 
sought for his succour and assistance, 
or who craved his advice; he who was 
beloved by all who knew him ; he 

who never made an enemy, and who 
never lost a friend," must, in the bo- 
som of his family, have been all tliAt is 
goud, all that is amiable, all that is 
praiseworthy. 

Words, we know, are inadequate to 
the expression of the acute feeling, of 
the heartfelt sorrow, of those who were 
favoured with a close intimacy and 
friendship with Mr. Fane. His worthi- 
ness is rooted in their remembrance, 
ami his example will be held up for 
the imitation of their children. Those, 
also, whom he honoured with his affa- 
ble and condescending attention, to 
whose welfare he kindly contributed, 
and whom he treated in that affection- 
ate manner as to render difference of 
rank almost forgotten, will for ever re- 
vere and respect his memory ; will for 
ever remcipber him who gained, and 
most richly merited, that name which 
renders mail “ the noblest work of God." 

Hi6 remains were removed on Mon- 
day, Feb. 16, from bis town-residence 
in Great George-street, Westminster, to 
be deposited in the family -vault at 
Lewknor, Oxfordshire. By a codicil 
annexed to bis Will be expressed a par- 
ticular desire, that no carriages, rela- 
tions, or friends, should add unneces- 
sary pomp to bis funeral ; but that be 
should be modestly borne to the grave 
by some of his labourers ; thus carrying 
even to the gates of death the unosten- 
tatious character of his life. 

William Osgoooe, Esq. 

Jem. 17* At bis apartments in Al- 
bany House, after a short but severe 
illness, occasioned by an inflammatory 
attack upon the lungs, William Or- 

goode. 
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goode, esq. He wii born in March 
If 54, and, at the early age of 15, was 
admitted as a Commoner of Christ 
Church, Oxford; where he proceeded 
to his degrees, and became M.A. in 
July 1777* His inclination determin- 
ed him to the study of the law j for 
which purpose be became a student in 
the Inner Temple in 1773, having been 
before admitted at Lincoln's Inn. Pos- 
sessing only a small paternal projierty, by 
no means adequate to his support, Mr. 
Osgoode seriously engaged in the study 
of his profession, and with such suc- 
cess, that in 1779 he published a 
learned and judicious tract in 4to. en- 
titled, “ Remarks on the Laws of De- 
scent, and the Reasons assigned by Mr. 
Justice Blackstone for rejecting, in Ins 
Table of Descent, a point of Doctrine 
laid down by Plowden, Lord Bacon, and 
Hale." When he had completed his 
terms, he was called to the bar; but, 
being more studious of propriety than 
volubility of speech, never became dis- 
tinguished as a pleader. He had, in- 
deed, a sort of hesitation, not organic, 
but, if we may so term it, mental; 
which led him frequently to pause for 
expressions, when bis thoughts were 
most stored with knowledge. But the 
accuracy of his professional information, 
and the soundness of his judgment, 
could not escape notice ; and the new 
colony of Upper Canada having been 
established in 1791, Mr. Osgoode was 
appointed, in the following year, to go 
out as Chief Justice of that province ; 
for which he sailed in April 1792, in 
the same ship with Gen. Simcoe, the 
Lieutenant Governor. It was owing 
probably to the friendly regard of Gen. 
Simcoe, that the name of Osgoode has 
obtained a local establishment in Upper 
Canada, having been conferred upon a 
township in Dundas County, near the 
River Radeau. 

The conduct of Mr. Osgoode was so 
much approved, as Chief Justice of the 
new province, that in a very short time 
(we believe in 1795, if not sooner), he 
was advanced to the same office in Que- 
bec. He there obtained universal esteem 
and respect by the Independent steadi- 
ness and firmness of his conduct, as well 
as by ability and integrity in bis Judicial 
office. But lie became weary, after a time, 
of « situation which banished him so far 
from the friendships and connections of 
his early years; and in 1801 he resigned 
his office, and retired to England on his 
official pension* This, together with his 
own property, and what he had been 
able to lay by, made him now completely 
independent ? and, being determined to 
enjoy the advantages of that state with- 


out molestation, he neither sought to 
be elected into Parliament, nor would 
accept of any public situation. 

Having been disappointed, as it is 
supposed, in an attachment which he 
formed at Quebec, be always remained 
unmarried ; and after residing some 
time in the Temple, pnrc based a no- 
ble set of apartments in Albany House. 
He there Jived, in the enjoyment of 
society, to the period above-mention- 
ed, universally esteemed, and never 
tempted from bis resolution of re- 
maining free from office, except in the 
case of two or three temporary com- 
missions of a legal nature ; which, from 
a conviction of his qualifications and in- 
tegrity, were in a manner forced upon 
him. In these he was joined with Sir 
William Grant, and other great orna- 
ments of the law. The last of them, 
which was for examining into tlie Fees 
of Office in the Courts of Law, (in which 
he was united with the present Ac- 
countant General, and Lord Chief Ba- 
ron), was nearly brought to a conclu- 
sion at the time of his death. His health 
bad generally been good till within a 
few years of this time, when he began 
to be an occasional sufferer from fits of 
the stone. He did not, however, die of 
that complaint ; but was probably re- 
moved from sufferings much more acute, 
by the attack which carried him off. 

His opinions were independent, but 
zealously loyal ; nor were they ever con- 
cealed, or the defence of them aban- 
doned, when occasions called them 
forth. His conviction of the excellence 
of our Constitution sometimes made 
him severe in the reproof of mea- 
sures which he thought injurious to it ; 
but his politeness and good temper pre- 
vented any disagreement, even with those 
whose sentiments were most opposed to 
his own. To estimate his character 
rightly, it was, however, necessary to 
know him well; his first approaches being 
cold, amounting almost to dryness. But 
no person admitted to his intimacy ever 
failed to conceive for him that esteem, 
which his conduct and conversation al- 
ways tended to augment. He died in 
affluent circumstances, the result of 
laudable prudence, without the smallest 
taint of avarice, or illiberal parsimony. 
On the contrary, he lived generously ; 
and though he never wasted his pro- 
perty, yet he never spared, either to 
himself or friends, any reasonable in- 
dulgence ; nor was ever backward in 
acts of ebariry or benevolence.— Such is 
the unbiassed testimony of a friend and 
correspondent, attached to him for more 
than fifty years, and now, with many 
others, lamenting the loss of his society. 

Wil- 
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William Baker, Esq. 

Jan. 90. At his seat, Beyford Bury, 
co. Hertford, in his 81st year, William 
Baker, esq. who sat in five successive 
Parliaments as Knight of the Shire for 
the County of Hertford. He was the 
son of Sir Wm. Baker, Alderman of 
Bassishaw Ward, London (who was 
knighted November 3, 1700) ; by the 
eldest daughter of Jacob Tonson, the 
nephew of the celebrated Jacob Tonson, 
the Bookseller and friend of Dryden. 

His father having a considerable pa- 
trimonial estate in the county of Hert- 
ford, the subject of this memoir was 
bred up as a country gentleman; and on 
marrying settled at Beyford Bury, the 
house of which was built, and surrounded 
by a park, by his father between 1758 
and 1769. He married first, the daugh- 
ter of Thos. Penn, esq. of Bray wick, co. 
Berks, by Lady Juliana, daughter of 
Thomas, 1st Earl of Pomfret, and by 
her had one child. His second wife was 
the daughter of John Conyers, esq. of 
Copthall, Essex (who died Sept. 7, 1775) 
by Lady Henrietta Fermor (who died 
Nov. 95, 1793), elder sister to the above 
Lady Juliana Fermor. By this Lady he 
had 16 children. 

In 1790, after having attempted, but 
without success, to be returned for the 
town of Hertford, he was elected for the 
county ; as he was again in 1796. At the 
general election in 1802 he was power- 
fully opposed by the Hon. P. Lamhe, the 
popular son of Viscount Melbourne, who 
gained the contest ; but only lived to 
enjoy it for the short space of two years; 
when Mr. Baker was again elected. In 
principle, he was a Whig ; but when 
the situation of the country appeared 
critical, and danger was dreaded both 
from abroad and at home, he withdrew 
from that party, and strengthened as 
much as was in his power the arm of 
the Executive Government. This con- 
duct was not unfrequent ly censured, 
but we believe that Mr. Baker never 
reaped any personal advantage from the 
part be then took. 

In consequence of his descent from the 
Tonsons, he became possessed of the 
celebrated collection of Portraits, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, of the Statesmen 
known by the name of the Kit Cat 
Club. Each of these eminent States- 
men presented his portrait to the Se- 
cretary of the Club, the well-known 
Jacob Tonson, who deposited the Por- 
traits at his house at Water Oakley, 
Barn Elms, Surrey. (See Memoirs of 
the Kit Cat Club, in our vol. xci. ii. 434.) 

In 1761 Mr. Baker purchased the rec- 
tory and advowson of the parish of 
Stevenage, and in 1788 the Manor of 
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Great Munden, of George Jennings, esq. 
On the death of his younger brother 
Richard, in 1800, he succeeded to the 
estate of The Park, Hertingfordbuvy ; 
and in 1809 purchased of Rich. J. Br*«- 
sey, esq. the Manor of Ruxford, all co. 
Herts. 

Edward Grainorr, Esq. 

Jan, 13. In his 97th year, Edward 
Grainger, esq. Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology. Mr. Grainger was the 
son of a respectable surgeon, resident 
at Birmingham, from whom, after be 
had completed a classical education, he 
received the first rudiments of medical 
science. He passed through the usual 
studies in London with uncommon cre- 
dit ; and having become a member of 
the College of Surgeons, commenced 
in June 1819, at the early age of 99, a 
Course of Lectures on Anatomy and 
Physiology, in the Borough. Lord Ba- 
con says, men are wise not by years, hut 
by hours ; and the result shewed how 
competent Mr. Grainger was to dis- 
charge the duties of his office, for his 
class increased in such unexampled 
numbers, that being compelled to quit 
a spacious apartment, fitted up for De- 
monstrations, he erected, in 1H91, a 
commodious Theatre near Guy's Hospi- 
tal, with every convenience necessaiy 
for the study of anatomy. His class, 
however, still continuing to augment in 
the same proportion, he converted the 
first Theatre into a Museum, and built 
a much larger one, which he opened in 
Oct. 1823, surrounded by near 300 pu- 
pils, into whom he had infused an en- 
thusiasm for the profession, which was 
only to be equalled by their respect for 
his abilities, and their esteem for his 
personal character. But at this very 
period, when all seemed so prosperous, 
an insidious disease, the consequence 
of his excessive labours, began to dis- 
play itself, and in despite of the atten- 
tions of bis friends, and the endeavours 
of the Faculty, it advanced, and termi- 
nated bis life. 

The causes which led so rapidly to 
the high and deserved reputation of Mr. 
Edward Grainger were, first, his inti- 
mate knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the human body ; 9dly, his 
surprising power of arranging and ex- 
hibiting that knowledge* so distinctly, 
as to make what he taught plainly in- 
telligible | and, 3d!y, the deep interest 
which he took in the welfare and im- 
provement of bis pupils, being at all 
times their sincere friend, and accessi- 
ble preceptor. When it is considered 
that anatomy and physiology constitute 
the only true basis of medical science. 
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and. bow deeply important that science 
is, in its practical .application, the death 
of such a man is not a greater calamity 
to his friends, than it is a loss to the 
profession and the publick. 

George Buckle, Esq. 

Jan . 93. At Chepstow, Monmouth- 
shire, in the 64th year of bis age , Geo. 
Buckle, esq, only son of the late John 
Buckle, esq. and Sarah, his wife, eld- 
est daughter of William Mutlow, of 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, esq. and Sa- 
rah his. wile. Mr. Buckle was married 
in May 1765, and bad issue, 1st. John, 
born April 19, 17 86, who married in 
July, 1812, Temperance-Maria, young- 
est daughter ot Thus. Williams of Tod- 
derthnin, Gloucestershire, esq. and a 
magistrate for that county, by whom he 
lias no issue. 2ud. Sarah, born Nov. ], 
1787, married May 10, 1810, to the Rev. 
William Davies, D.D. rector of Rock- 
hampton, Gloucestershire, and late rec- 
tor of Ardingly, Essex. [She died Aug. 
20, 1816', leaving issue Sarah, born May 
23, 1812 1 William, born April 6, 1815 j 
Anne, born July 22, 1816.] 3rd. George, 
born in 1791, died an infant. In that 
year Mr. Buckle's first wife died ; and be 
afterwards married Teresa, daughter of 
Thomas Davies, esq. of Chepstow, now 
living s. p. Mr. Buckle was a Banker 
and Merchant, and a Magistrate and De- 
puty Lieutenant of the County of Mon- 
mouth, of which County he was High 
Sheriff ih 1819. 


John King, Esq. 

Lately* At Florcuce, John King, esq. 
well known as Jew King, and sometimes 
called King of the Jews. This extraor- 
dinary character was born of poor pa- 
rents, and educated at the Jews' charity 
school. The education he acquired there 
was very confined ; but bis abilities, 
which were considerable, might have 
enabled bipi to make a very shin- 
ing figure in life. As clerk to a Jew 
house of business, be learned all the ar- 
cana of money -transactions, and was 
initiated into a knowledge of the law 
at another place. With these qualifi- 
cations he commenced money-broker ; 
and, by negotiating annuities for young 
men of fortune to support their extra- 
vagancies, be contrived to live in a splen- 
did style. About 1783 be commenced 
author, and wrote “ Thoughts on the 
Difficulties and Distresses in which the 
Peace of 1783 has involved the People 
of England, addressed to the Right Hon. 
Cbarles-James Fox, 1783.” At one time 
he was concerned in a banking-house in 
Piccadilly, in company with a Well- 
known Irish Baronet. At another lime. 


but with another set of partners, he 
opened a banking- bouse in Portland- 
place, and engaged in many other in- 
genious speculations; bur, as all did not 
answer to his partners, they involved 
him in many law-suits, and sometimes 
caused him to become an inmate both 
of the rules of the Fleet and the King's 
Bench. He made a visit to Paris, where 
he became acquainted with, and mar- 
ried, the Dowager Lady Lanesborough, 
sister of the late Earl of Belvidere. Her 
6on he contrived to match with a lady 
uf large fortune; and for some timehe 
lived in a very splendid style, keeping 
an open table every day, to which such 
company were invited as were likely to 
prove profitable, either by wanting, or 
by lending, money on annuities. His 
transactions being carried on in a pecu- 
liar way, he was constantly before some 
of the courts of law or equity as plain- 
tiff, defendant, or witness, in which lat- 
ter capacity he was often roughly treat- 
ed by the gentlemen of the bar, which 
induced him, in 1804, to publish a 
pamphlet, entitled, “ Oppression deem- 
ed no Injustice toward some Individu- 
als.” We have likewise another work 
of his, viz. “ An Essay, intended to 
shew a Universal System ’of Arithmetic.” 
A few years ago, by the death of Lord 
Belvidere, Lady Lanesborough came in- 
to the family estate, and Mr. King and 
she were enabled to live abroad in good 
style. Fortunately for him, his lady, 
although at the great age of eighty- 
seven, survives biin. 


Bamber Gascoigne, Esq. 

Jan. 17. In Stanhope-st. May Fair, 
Bamber Gascoyne, esq. He was born in 
1 755, and eldest son of Bamber Gas- 
coyne, esq. M. P. for Maldon and Truro, 
and a Lord of the Admiralty during the 
administration of Lord North. Mr. Gas- 
coyne represented Liverpool from the 
year 1780 to 1796, when be retired, and 
was succeeded by bis brother. He was 
a frequent speaker in Parliament, and 
always addressed the House of Commons 
with a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject under discussion. He married on 
July 24, 1794, the daughter of Charles 
Price, esq. and by her, who died July, 
1820, bad issue, Frances-Mary, only 
daughter and sole heiress, married to 
the present Marquis of Salisbury. ' His 
body was interred with much solemnity 
at Barking in Essex, near bis late fa- 
ther and wife, on Jan. 24/ The Marquis 
of Salisbury, and General Gascoyne, his 
brother, attending as chief mourners, in 
conjunction with a numerous and re- 
spectable tenantry, by whom he was 
much beloved. 

M. Steibelt. 
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M. Stbibblt. 

Lately. At Petersburg* aged 67 » M. 
Sfeibelt, the musical composer. He was 
a native of Berlin, and was born in 1758. 
Early in life he manifested very decided 
talents for music, and was placed under 
the celebrated Kirnberger, by the then 
King of Prussia; with this master he 
perfected himself in the study of music. 
He subsequently visited Paris, London, 
and Petersburg* While he resided at 
the former city, be wrote a Ballet call- 
ed “ La Retour de Zephyr,*’ and an 
Opera, “ La Priucesse de Babylone,” 
both of which were successful ; and for 
the Theatre “ Feydeau,** he wrote “ Ro- 
meo et Juliette.'* In the year 1797 be 
was in London, and performed at the 
Concerts, under the direction of Salo- 
mon. On the 20th of Jan. 1B05, he 
produced his Ballet called “ La Belle 
Laitifcre, ou Blanche Reine," and it 
was allowed to possess considerable me- 
rit. Steibelt finally visited St. Peters- 
burg, where be has since resided, re- 
ceiving that encouragement and notice 
his merit deserved. 


Capt. Edward Hibbert, R.N. 

Feb. 21. In hiB 27th year, at Edin- 
burgh, Captain Edward Hibbert, third 
sou of George Hibbert, esq. F.R.S. &c. 
of Portland-place, and a Commander 
in the Navy. His professional career, 
though short, was brilliant : he was in- 
troduced into the naval service by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence in 
IB 10, and placed under the command of 
Capt. (libw RearAdm. Sir Charles) Rowley, 
in the Eagle. His courage and conduct 
in the various actions of that ship's 
boats, and ill the expeditions by land on 
both shores of the Adriatic, were re- 
marked by Ilia commander, and men- 
tioned frequently in his dispatches. His 
spirited behaviour at the capture of Tri- 
este attracted the notice of Admiral 
Freenianile, who thought it deserving 
of being recorded in bis public despatch 
— perhaps a singular instance of the 
conduct of a midshipman, not serving 
in the Admiral's own ship, being so dis- 
tinguished. Prom May, 1814, to March, 
1816, Mr. Hibbert served under Captain 
Arthur Farqubar, in the Liverpool fri- 
gate, during a voyage to the Brasils, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Isle 
of France; and on his return, that 
commander gave the warmest testiroor 
nials of his good conduct and abilities. 
In July, 1816, be was appointed to the 
fleet destined for the expedition against 
Algiers ; first to the Severn frigate, but 
afterwards removed to the Queen Char - 
lotte, under the immediate eye of Lord 

Gent. Mag. February, 1824. 
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Exmoutb. He was severely wounded, 
and narrowly escaped the loss of an eye 
during the attack upon the batteries; 
and Lord Exmoutb, in writing concern- 
ing him, observes, “ 1 hope I shall ne- 
ver lose the recollection of him, go 
where he will ; his own tfeh&viour 
gained my esteem j his good conduct, 
when in action, secured him my appro- 
bation ; without saying a word of the 
patience and fortitude with which he 
suffered a painful wound whilst occu- 
pying my cabin." On the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1816, he was made a Lieute- 
nant. He subsequently served under 
the Honourable R. Spencer, both in the 
Mediterranean, in the Ganymede , and 
in the South Seas, in the Owen Glen * 
dower; and the entire confidence and 
friendship with which he was honoured 
by Captain Spencer, is the best testi- 
monial of his conduct during that ser- 
vice. He undertook, in the winter of 
that climate, to cross the AndeB, with 
despatches from Sir T. Hardy, and ac- 
complished the task through much 
hardship and peril, occasioned by the 
season and the disturbed state of that 
country. In December, 1822, he was 
made a Master and Commander. The 
experience of these services, joined with 
an excellent understanding, cool intre- 
pidity, and a judgment extraordinary at 
his age, gave premise that a career, thus 
honourably begun, would, in its pro- 
gress, have been attended with lint her 
distinction to himself, and usefulness to 
his country; Aut it pleased God that 
this promise should not be fulfilled. His 
professional services not being immedi- 
ately called for, he went to Edinburgh, 
for the purpose of profiting by such lec- 
tures as were connected with the im- 
provement or the accomplishments of 
an officer in the naval service. There 
he was attacked by a malignant fever, 
which in eight days terminated fatally. 
This memorial has been confined to his 
public character : those who knew him 
intimately, will long remember his uni- 
form piety, bis scrupulous honour, and the 
generous warmth of liis friendship. Al- 
though he died at a distance from bis 
family, and before they could attend his 
sick bed, be received during the whole 
of his illness the tenderest and most un- 
remitting attentions from Mr. Hope, the 
Solicitor-General, and from others of the 
family of the Lord President. 

David Henry, Esq. 

Jan. 24. At his apartments, Holland 
House, Kennington, David Henry, esq* 
Lieutenant on half pay of the 9tli regi- 
ment of Foot. He was the natural son 

of 
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of Richard Henry, esq. Major in the Ser- 
vice of the East India Company, (who 
died Dec* 29, 1807 ( see vol. lxxviii. p. 
851,) and grandson of David Henry, 
esq. formerly proprietor, editor, and 
printer of this Magazine (of whom some 
Memoirs given in vol. lxii. 587, 671, 
697, and the death of his widow, the 
mother of Major Henry, is recorded in 
vol. lxxviii. 177.) Lieut. Henry was 
born in the East Indies, and was wound- 
ed in the Peninsula, which compelled 
him to retire from the service on half 
pay. He was an ingenious young man, 
of a mechanical turn of mind. His re- 
mains were interred in the family-vault 
at Lewisham. 

Mr. Henry Smart. 

Nov. 27. Of a typhus fever at Dub- 
lin (whither he had gone to superintend 
the deh&t of his pupil. Miss Go ward,) 
Mr. Henry Smart. Mr. Smart began 
his musical education under Mr. Cra- 
mer, and played in the early part of his 
life in the Orchestras of the Opera, Hay- 
market Theatre, and at the Ancient 
Concert. At the opening of the English 
Opera House, he was engaged as leader, 
and continued in that capacity for se- 
veral years. When the present Drury- 
lane Theatre opened, Mr. Smart was aUo 
retained as its leader ; and, we believe, 
it was bis peculiar pride to have formed 
that .orchestra entirely of English art- 
ists; and in such estimation did they 
hold bis character, that on his retire- 
Dient from the Theatre in 1821, the 
Orchestra presented him with a silver 
cup, as a mark of their gratitude and 
bis merits, Mr. Smart was leader at the 
Oratorios, at which he had Assisted since 
they were under the conduct of his 
brother. Sir George Smart, which began 
in 1813. In 1820 Mr. Smart entered 
into a manufactory for piano-lortfes, and, 
but a very short period since, had ob- 
tained a patent for an important im- 
provement in the toi/ch of these instru- 
ments, He was distinguished by great 
urbanity of manners, hi his nature he 
was kind, generous, and humane. He 
always evinced an ardent love of bis art, 
aud, ou all occasions* private feeling gave 
way to public interests iu its exercise. 

Mr. John Simco. 

Feb. 2. In Air-street, Piccadilly, in bis 
75th year, Mr. John Simco, bookseller, 
a worthy, honest uiau, long known and 
respected for his love of Autiquities, 
and his curious Catalogues of Topo- 
graphy and Biography (from 1788 to 
the present time).— Mr. Simco parti- 
cularly devoted his attention to the sale 
of Books and Prints relating to To- 


pography and Biography. He was pa- 
tronized by F. Barnard, esq. his Majes- 
ty’s Librarian ; Sir R. C. Hoare, bart.; 
the late Mr. John Townley ; Mr. Nas- 
sau ; and many other eminent collec- 
tors ; for all of whom honest Simco col- 
lected many a curious article. Mr. Simco 
carried his love of collecting Antiquities 
beyond the grave ; by bequeathing to 
Dr. Williams’s Library, ill Red Cross- 
street, an Inlaid Copy of Wilson's His- 
tory of tbe Dissenting Churches, in eight 
volumes folio, illustrated with an im- 
mense number of Portraits of Ministers 
and other persons connected therewith. 
To the Society of Antiquaries, a Port- 
folio of Views of Churches and Palaces 
in Holland, Germany, &r. And he of- 
fers to the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum his interleaved Copy of Bridges's 
Northamptonshire, iu 4 voHi. folio, full 
of Engravings, with three Portfolios of 
Drawings of Churches and Monuments in 
Northamptonshire, beautifully executed. 
Also his Lysons's Environs of London, 
illustrated in 11 vols. and 4 volumes of 
Drawings, and his History of St. Al- 
ban's and History of Derbyshire, 3 
voU. folio, illustrated with Prints and 
Drawings, upon condition of tlndr pac- 
ing his executors a certain sum of not 
half wb*t they cost him. The remainder 
of his Books he orders to be sold by Mr. 
Evans, and his Prints and Books of 
Prints by Mr. Sotheby. 

Mr. George Mills. 

Jan. 28. At Birmingham, aged 31, 
Mr. George Mills, medallist. His ge- 
nius in his profession will be acknow- 
ledged by all admirers of the art who 
have seen the medals executed of his 
present Majesty, the late Mr. President 
West, Mr.Wait, Admiral Duckworth, Mr. 
Chaulrey, and other eminent men. Mr. 
West pronounced him to be, in his opi- 
nion, the first medallist in England. He 
obtained from the Society of Arts tbe 
three gold medals presented by that 
body as (he reward of merit. 

Mrs. Richardson. 

Lately. Mrs. Richardson, widow of 
Joseph Richardson, esq. M.P. for New- 
port, cq. Cornwall, who died June 9, 
1803 (see an account of him in vol. 
lxxiii. p. 602). On the death of Mr. 
Richardson, this lady was left in great 
distress ; from which she was in some 
measure relieved, by a publication, by 
subscription, of the “ Fugitive," a co- 
medy by Mr. R. Mr. Richardson pub- 
lished in 1808, a volume of poems of 
bar own compurition, and on the abridg- 
ment of tbe Bible, in verse, for tbe use 
ol young persons. 
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Clergy 

CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Oct . 11. At an advanced ace, the Rev. 
jR. Jones, M. A. Vicar of Llanrhyador. He 
was presented to the above Vicarage in 1799 
by the Bishop of Asaph. 

Ocl . 92. At the Parsonage, Merton., Sur- 
rey, aged 74, the Rev. Thomas Lancaster , 
Perpetual Curate of that parish. He was 
presented to that living by Mr. Johnson. 

Nov. 7., At Ealing, in nis 6*8 tli year, the 
Rev. Thomas Harry, B.;D. Lecturer of that 
place, Vicar of Glasbury, in the counties of 
Brecon and Radnor. He was of Wadham 
College, Oxford, where he proceeded M. A. 
Nov. 11, 1785, and B.D. April 39, 17.96*. 
He was presented to the Vicarage of Glas- 
bury in 1818 by the Bishop of Gloucester. 

Nov. 14. At Sheffield, the Rev. Thomas 
Younge, B. A. 

Nov, 16. .AtKirkden, in his 90th year, 
and 40th of his Ministry, the Rev. Jfillium 
Milligan , Minister of that parish. 

Nov. 18. At Dudley, aged 36', the Rev. 
Charles Hulme, of the Wesleyan persuasion. 

In his 73d year, the Rev. Jeremiah Dixon, 
M.A. upwards of 44 years Incumbent of the 
]iarochial chapclry of Woolley, near Wake- 
held, to which he was presented by G. 
Wentworth, esq. and for many years an ac- 
tive Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of 
the West Riding. He was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, B. A. in 1773, and M.A. in 
1776*. 

The Rev. Samuel Lovell, many years Mi- 
nister of the Independent Chapel, Bridge- 
street, Bristol ; lie wrs well known in York- 
shire, and was a native of the West Riding, 
lie published the following works : “ The 
Mystery of Providence and Grace, and the 
Sins of Britain, two Sermons,” Bvo, 17.94 — 
“ Sermons on Evangelical and Practical 
subjects,” 8vo. 1801 — “Sermon preached 
before the Missionary Society,” Bvo. 1B03 
— “ The Blessings of reace, a Thanksgiving 
Sermon, 1st of June, 1809,” 8vo. — “ The 
Christian Soldier, a Sermon,” 8vo. 1813. 

Nor. 19. At Redditch, co. Worcester, 
the Rev. Edw. Banks, of the Wesleyan 
persuasion. 

Nov. 91. Aged 66, the Rev. Thomas 
Henderson , 36 years Minister of the reform- 
ed Presbyteir Congregation, Kilmalcolm. 

Nov. 92. The Rev. Nicholas Earle , M.A. 
Rector of Swerford with Showell, co. Ox- 
ford, and formerly Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. The Living is in the gift of 
the President and Fellows of that Society. 
Mr. Earle was appointed to the Rectory in 
1782. 

Nov. 24. At St. Enoder Vicarage, Corn- 
wall, in his 84th year, and the 57th of his 
incumbency, the Kev. IV. Hocker, B.A. be- 
ing presented to that Living in 1767, by 
the Biahoo of Exeter. He was of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Business from home and 
excursions of pleasure, during this loug j*e- 
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riod, kept him from his Church but five 
Sundays. 

Nov. 25. At Filton, the Rev. John - 
Pearse Manley , D.C.L. He was of St. friary 
Hall, Oxford, where he proceeded B.C. L. 
Grand Copipounder, Oct. 24, 1800, and 
D.C.L. Grand Compounder, No*. 16, 1804. 

Nov. 26. Aged 58, the Rev. Charles 
Chew, Rector of Lockington, co. Leicester ; 
to which he was presented in 1819 by the 
Trustees of P. Story, esq. deceased. 

Nov. 27. At Caldewgate, Carlisle, the 
Rev. John Wilkin. 

Nov. 30. The Rev. Henry Wheatley, 
M . A. Mr. Wheatley vu of Queen's College, 
Oxford, where he took nis degree of M. A. 
Dec. 17, 17.99; was Senior Fellow of his 
College, on the old foundation ; which body 
very recently presented biin to the Vicarage 
of Bramley, Hants (see vol. xciii. ii. 637). 
Mr. Wheatley had been nominated Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, but had not been in- 
ducted. 

Dec. 13. Of an apoplectic fit, aged 49, 
the Rev. David- Fitzjnlrick Pryce, I). D. of 
Bradfield Rectory, Suff. He was of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where be proceeded 
B.A. 17.98, M.A. 1801, andS.T.P. 1HI3. 
Dr. P. was an excellent classic and good 
scholar, and possessed a most extensive and 
valuable library. His fortune, which was 
ample, enabled him to gratify his bibliogra- 
phical taste ; and his liberality, which though 
sometimes eccentrically displayed was great, 
will render his loss much regretted. The 
Doctor was of an ancient Welsh family, and 
died unmarried. 

Dec. 28. At the Crown Inn, Lyndhurst, 
aged 30, the Rev. Mr Charret , Curate of 
Milford, near Lymington. He had been 
seriously indisposed, and wishing once more 
to visit his sister residing at Winchester, he 
had proceeded thus far on his journey, when 
the hand of death arrested his course. His 
body was removed to Milford for interment. 

Dec. 31. At Lawshall, near Bury St. Ed- 
mund, the Rev. Francis Marrie, a venerable 
Clergyman of the Catholic persuasion, aud 
very highly respected in the neighbourhood 
where he resided. His death was very sud- 
den, being found dead in his bed. 

Lately. At Galway, Dr. Archdeacon, Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Kilmacnagh and 
Kilfenora. 

At Sbipton, aged 65, the Rev. John - 
Francis Allen, B. D. Rector of Heedbourne 
Worthy, Hants, and Vicar of Overton, 
Yorkshire. He was of University College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. 
March 15, 1784. He was presented to the 
Rectory of Headbourne by nis College ; and 
in 1782 Mr. Johnson presented him to the 
Vicarage of Overton. 

At GiUing, near Richmond, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. Richard Mozeley Atkinson, M.A. 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
for the North Riding of that county, and 

Vicar 
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Vicar of Wbatton in 'Nottinghamshire* Mr. 
Atkinsou was excessively cprpulent, being 
more than SO atone. He was of Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took his degree 
of B.A. in 1786, and M.A. in 1799, and 
was presented to the Living of Whatton in 
1 800, by F. F. Foljambe, esq. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Alexander Baynes , 
Vicar of Kilham-on-the- Wolds, co. York, 
to which vicarage he was presented by the 
Dean of York. 

At Fenney Bentley, co. Derby, aged 62, 
the Rev. John Bawncss , late Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Brassington. 

Rev. John Coated M.A. 31 years Vicar of 
Huddersfield, co. York, being presented 
thereto in 17.91 by Sir J. Ramsden, bart. 
He was of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees of B.A. in 1782, and 
M.A. in 1785. 

Aged 68, Rev. Thomas Cox , Rector of 
Bagginton and Haseley, Vicar of Leekc 
Wooton, and Domestic Chaplain at Stone- 
leigb Abbey. He was presented to the 
Rectory of Bagginton and Haseley in 1791 
by W. Davenport, esq.; and to tlie Vicarage 
of Leek in 1782 by the King, in conse- 
quence of the illness of its patron, Ld. Leigh. 

Rev. IV. Cox , Rector of Langton Herring, 
near Weymouth, co. Dorset, to which he was 
presented in 1773 by the King. 

Rev. W. Cullen, K. C. Dean of the Dio- 
cese of Kildare and Leighlin, and for up- 
wards of 50 years Rector of Leighlinbridge. 

Dr. Hamill, R. Catholic Vicar-Gencral of 
Dublin. 

In Gray’s Inn-square, the Rev. E. Jlarvcy , 
for 59 years Rector of Finningley, N otts ; 
being presented to it in 1764 by J. Har- 
vey, esq. 

Rev. Thcophilus Hnulhroke , of Barnes, 
Surrey. 

At Wellbrook, Ireland, in his 80th yoar, 
the Rev. James Meara , Rector of Fresh- 
ford, fkc. &c. 

At Gottenburg, the Rev. Morgan Morgan, 
of Tyn-y-garth, Cardiganshire. 

Aged 63, Rev. IV. Morgan, Rector of 
Tretherne, co. GIouc. to which he was pre- 
sented in 1812 by E. Bloxame, esq. 

Aged 74, Rev. JVadham Pigott, of Brock- 
ley Court, co. Somerset. 

Aged 79, tfic Rev. John Tickcll, of He- 
don. In 1798 he published “ The History 
of the Town and County of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, fVom its foundation in the reign of 
Edward I. to the present time ; with a de- 
scription of part of the adjacent county.” 
This work forms a very large 4 to. volume. 

# 

DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Oct. 6, 1 823. At his house In the Al- 
bany, Piccadilly, John Noble Johnson, M.D. 

Dec. 3. In his £th >ear, the Hon. John 
Russell Keppcll, youngest son and 14 th 
child of the Earl of Albemarle, by Eliz. 


4th daughter of Edward Lord de Clifford* 
who died Nov. 14, 1817. He was born 
June 6, 1816. 

Dec. 19. At Kirkman’s Hotel, Lower 
Brooke-street, seed 53, Robt. Dormer*, esq. 
2d son of the Hon. James Dormer (4th son 
of John 7th Lord Dormer, and Mary dau. 
of Sir Cecil Bishopp), by Mary, daughter of 
Patrick Purcell, esq. of Cadiz. He married 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rich. Hill, esq. 
of Kineton, oo. Warwick, by whom he left 
no issue. 

Dec. 13. At Upper Tooting, Susanna, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Adlington, solicitor. 
Bedford-row. 

Dec. 19. Mr. Joseph Nicholas Hull- 
mandel, professor of music. 

Dec. 28. At Little Ealing, Middlesex, 
aged 50, Elizabeth, relict of J. D. Skinner, 
esq. late of Jamaica. 

Lately. George Augustus, only son of 
the Hun. E- Bouverie, by his second wife, 
Arabella, second dau. of Adm. Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, bt. and nephew to the Earl of Radnor. 
He was born in 1786. 

Jan. 3, 1824. Aged 83, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hood (formerly Kennedy), first cousin to 
the late Earl of Cassilis. 

Jan. 4. Aged 75, Mr. Samuel Taylor, 
hatter, of Hoi born ; many years a useful 
and respectable inhabitant of the parish of 
St. Andrew. 

In Sadlers Wells-row, Islington, aged 80, 
Mr. Samuel Manley. 

Jan. 10. After a short illness, aged 56, 
T. Breach, esq. formerly of Hendon, Middl. 

Jan. 14. Aged 70, Mattli. Spragg, esq. 
of Kingslnnd -crescent. 

Jan. 1 5. At Brompton, Kent, aged 77, 
Thomas Vivian, esq. 

Jon. 1G. In Cadognn-pl. aged 78, J. Tur- 
ton, esq. formerly of Sugnal-hall, Staffordsh. 

Aged 73, the relict of Jonathan Eode, esq. 
of Stoke Newington. 

•Am. 21. At Clerkenwell, Mary-Maria- 
Wilsnn, dau. of the Rev. J. Rooke. 

Jan. 22. In Colebrook row, Islington, 
aged 72, Jasper Cox, esq. many years of the 
late firm of Collett, Cox, and Co. 

At Walworth, Bged 75, Titos. Hill, esq. 

Jan. 23. Aged 27, the wife of Capt. 
Saurin, R. N. 

Jan. 24. At Camberwell, Margaret, wife 
of Tobias Browne, jun. esq. surgeon. 

Jan. 25. At Alfred-house, Camberwell, 
aged 43, Vincent Wanostrocht, LL.D. ne- 
phew of the late Dr. Wanostrocht, author 
of the Grammar of the French Language. 

Jan. 27. At the house of her relatives 
in London, at the advanced age of 88, Mrs. 
Bridget Skerrett, formerly, and daring 40 
years, member of a religious community in 
the convent of Ursulines, at Lisle. 


* The death of this gentleman is already 
recorded in p. 92, but not so accurately as 
above. 

Jan . 
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Jan. 98. In Park-street, aged 70, Win. 
Arney, esq. late of the Close, Salisbury. 

Jan . 30. In South-street, Finsbury, aged 
58, David Samuda, esq. merchant. 

Aged 59, Anne, wife of Mr. Joseph Bux- 
ditt, of Paragon-place, New Kent-road. 

Jan, 31. At Lambeth-terrace, aged 58, 
Thos. Woodhouse, esq. Deputy Auditor of 
India Accounts. 

In Finsbury-square, aged 34, G. F. Mavor, 
esq. son of the Rev. Dr. Mavor, of Wood- 
stock, and a partner in the respectable firm 
of Harding, Mavor and Lepard (Lacking- 
ton's), booksellers, Finsbury-square. 

Feb. 3. Aged 7 1 , William Dalby, esq. of 
Park-place, Finchley-common. 

Feb. ( l . J ames Gay, esq . of Champion-hil 1 , 
Camberwell, and Gimmingham, co. Norfolk. 

Feb. R. At Mitcham-grove, the seat of 
Henry Hoare, esq. aged 62, Jane, relict of 
Kich. Holden, esq. of Moorgatc, Yorkshire. 

Bucks.— Nov. 7. At Boveney, aged 65, 
Montague Grover, esq. many years an active 
magistrate for the county of Bucks. 

Camdridgr. — Nov. 8. At Westoe Lodge, 
aged 62, Mary, wife of Benj. Keene, esq. 

Devonshire. — Lately. At Plymouth, 
aged 31, Lieut. Haseldine Lyall, R. N. son 
of late John Lyall, esq. of Fiudon, Sussex. 

At Street-Gate Cottage, near Dartmouth, 
of apoplexy, Sarah, wife of Sam. Wood, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 83, Sarah, relict of 
Richard King, esq. of Fowelscomb. 

Oct. 28. At Cloakhara House, Axminster, 
aged 65, James Alexander, esq. formerly of 
New Inn, London. 

Nov. 12. At Dartmouth, aged Of), 
James Man, esq. lute of Sunning Hill, Berks. 

Jan. 6. At Torquay, Maria, daughter of 
Joshua Knowles, esq. of Wanstead, Essex. 

Jan. 22. At Sidinouth, Caroline, only 
child of S. M. Defflis, esq. of Blacklieath. 

At Exeter, John Henry Beaumont, esq. 
Surgeon to the Forces. 

Jan. 25. At Hartland Parsonage, Mary, 
wife of Rev. William Chanter, Minister of 
that place, and eldest dau. of the late Ed- 
ward Wolferstan, esq. of Berry, Devon. 

Dorsetshire. — Dec. 1. At Melbury, 
aged 1 .9, Peter, third son of Rev. R. Broadley. 

Dec. 6. Aged 73, Joseph Gundry, esq. 
of Bridport, banker. 

At Cnarmouth, aged 74 , Lieut. Gabriel 
Bray, R. N. many years Captain in the 
Custom-house service. 

Dec. 21. At Weymouth, Anna, wife of 
Capt. Newcombe, C. B. of his Majesty's 
ship Pyramus. 

Feb. 16. Aged 18, Susanna, second dau. 
of Mr. Mason Chamberlin, of Blandford 
Forum. 

Durham.— jVov. 28. At Blackwell, near 
Darlington, aged 74, Captain Ralph Mil- 
hanke, R. N. first cousin of Sir Ralph Noel 
(late Milbanke), bart. 

Dec. 8. At Monkwearmouth, Ann-Sophia, 


dau. of late flev. Cooper Abbe, A. M. and 
enter of Bryan Abbe, eaq. of Cleadon-house. 

Dec. 23. Suddenly, at Norton, near 
Stockton, aged 61 , John Hogg, esq. of that 
place, formerly of Trinity HaJl, Cambridge, 
barrister-at-law. 

Essex. — Nov. 24. At Foxburrows, near 
Colchester, aged 80, Anne, relict of the late 
Ralph Ward, esq. 

Dec. 16. At East Bridge, Colchester, 
William, second son of the Kev. Dr. Mooie, 
of Kempston Manor-house, Bedfordshire. 

Dec . 28. Jane, wife of Rev. Francis 
Knipe, Rector of Sandon. 

Dec. 29. At Leytonstone, aged 78, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Philip Sansom, esq. 

Dec. SO. At West Ham Abbey, aged 42, 
William Kebbell, esq. Proctor, Doctors* 
Commons. 

Jan. 4 . Hannah, wife of John Robinson , 
esq. of Wendon, near Saffron Walden. 

Jan . 1 0. Aged 70, Thomas Lane, esq. 
of the Grange, Leyton. 

Gloucestershire. — Jan. A. Drowned, 
at Bristol, Charles Pierce, esq. Solicitor. 
This unfortunate geutleman dined with Mr. 
Protlieroe on the 3rd of January ; left his 
house at Clifton about half-past 12, and was 
never seen afterwards alive. His absence 
occasioned the most intense interest at 
Bristol, it having been suspected that he 
had been murdered. Rewards were offered, 
and every exertion used to discover him, 
alive or dead. On Monday, the 2d of Fe- 
bruary, his fate was ascertained, by finding 
his body on drawing off the water from the 
harbour. His property was found on bis 
person untouched, which leaves no doubt 
that he met his death by accident, arising 
from the fog on the night when he fell 
into the float. 

Jan. 19. At Chnrlton King's, aged 62, 
Samuel Higgs, esq. many years Paymaster of 
the Royal North Gloucester Militia. 

Hants. — Jan. 28. At Christchurch, 
aged 76, Thomas Jeans, M.D. after several 
years acute suffering from the tic doloureux. 

Hertfordshire. — Dec. 25. At New- 
house Farm, St. Peter's, aged 63, Mr. 
Charles Elliott, late of Upper Tharaes-st. 

Kent. — Nov. 20. At Canterbury, aged 
69, Richard Halford, sen. esq. Alderman, and 
30 years Chamberlain of that city. 

Lately. At Tunbridge Wells, aged HO, 
the Hon. Elizabeth-Mary Stapleton, eldest 
dau. of Lord Le Despenser. Amiable, ac- 
complished, aud affable, she was the delight 
of her friends, and the consolation of the 
poor, whom she visited in their affliction. 
Her last illness, during which she expe- 
rienced the most acute suffering, she bore 
with a fortitude, resignation, and patience, 
truly Christian ; ana at ' length expired 
without a struggle. 

Lancashire. — Dec. 14. At his sister's 
house in Portland-mlace, Manchester, in his 
79th year, Thos. Johnson, esq. ofTildesley. 

L»n- 
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Lincolnshire. — Jan* 9. Aged 106, Mss. 
Kitwood, mother of Captain Kitwood, 
Hjgh-street, Boeton. 

Jan. 17 . At Ormsby, at the seat of her 
graad&tkfr, Ch&rles-Burrel Massingberd, 
esq. Harriet, eldest dau. of Cliarlea-Godfrey 
Mundy, esq. of Burtoo-on-the-Wolds ; 
and on the same day, aged 19, Georgiana, 
third dau. of £. M.Munoy, esq. of Shipley, 
90, Derby. 

Monmouth. — Jan. 93. At Chepstow, 
George Buckle, esq. 

Norfolk. — Jan . SO. At East Dereham, 
aged 77, Mary, relict of Christopher-An- 
drews Girling, esq. of Seaming, 9d dau. of 
the late James. Barry, esq. and grand-dau. of 
N. Rogers, esq. M.P. for Hull in 1716. 

Northamptonshire. — Jan. 6. AtAstrop, 
aged 75, Joseph -Bernard Pope, esq. father 
of the late Mrs. Benj. Ridge, of Chichester. 

Northumberland. — July 29. At Lem- 
ming ton- hall (the seat of his brother-in- 
law, J. A. Wilkie, esq.) aged 69, Tiiomap 
Davidson, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Clerk of the Peace and of the Lieutenantcy 
for Northumberland, and head Distributor 
of Stajmps for that county, Newcastle, and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. His remains having 
been brought to his own house in Westgate- 
street on the Monday following, were finally 
removed on the 7th of August, for inter- 
ment in the family-vault at All Saint's 
Cluirch, Newcastle. 

Nov. 11. At Ravcnsworth Castle, the 
Hon. Frances- Jane-Liddell, eldest unmarried 
dau. of the Lord and Lady Ravensworth. 

Oxfordshire. — Jan. 7. At the Swan 
Inn, Tetsworth, aged 60, Barrows-Harris 
Smith, esq. of Peckliara, Surrey. 

Rutlandshire. — Oct. 20. At Upping- 
* ham, aged 88, Mrs. Porter. 

Shropshire. — Dec . 1 8. At Shrewsbury, 
aged 62, William Prissick, esq. barrister-at- 
law ; a gentleman whose professional talent 
nnd benevolence of heart, were extensively 
koown, and duly appreciated, lie was 
Mevor of Shrewsbury in 1 806. 

Somersetshire. — Dec. 20. At Cowslip- 
, Wrington, aged 72, Mary, wife of 
Ijagham, esq. late of Chelsea. 

Suffolk. — Dec . 20. At Sudbury, aged 
80, Mr. Holman, formerly a draper. 

the. 22. At Aldborough, aged 20, 
Charles, son of the late Dr. Bowers. 

Dec. 25. At Ipswich, aged 83, Mr. John 
Hamblin, senior Common Councilman of 
that borough. 

Jan.. 6. At St. Edmund's Hill, Bury, 
aged 49, Maitin-Thoraas Cocksedge, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Sudbury, aged 84, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. William Gilly, Rector of 
Hawkedon. 

Jan. 27. Aged 29, Efnily, wife of James 
Jennyu, of Reydon Cottage, gent, and only 
ehUd of the Into Henry Jennyu, of Sibton 
Abbey, esq. a diligent investigator of the 
Antiquities of Suffolk. 


Surrey. — Nov. 12. A$ Wimbledon, the 
widow of the late James Meyrick, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Bury Hall, near Dorking, 
Rachel, third dau. of Rob. Barclay, esq. 

Sussex. — Dec . 20. At New Steyne, 
Brighton, aged 58, Anne, widow of Mat- 
thew Walker, esq. 

Jan. 0. At Brighton, Miss Charlotte 
Peyton ; and on the 28th, Mhs Peyton, 
daughters of the late Kiggins Peyton, esq. 
barrister-at-law, of Ipswich. 

. Warwickshire.— -Jan. s. At Warwick, 
aged 78, Charles Porter Pack wood. esq. late 
Colonel of the Warwickshire Militia, and 
one of the Deputy Lieutenants of the county. 
He married Anne, second dau. of Rogers 
Ruding, esq. of Westcotes, near Leicester, 
by Susanna, sole heiress of James Skrym- 
•her, esq. of Hill Hall, Staffordshire. Col. 
Packwood had by this lady three sons ; one 
only of whom, Rogers Porter Packwood, 
esq. survives. 

Wiltshire. — Nov. 25. At Castle Coombs^ 
aged 95, John Moody, weaver. He mar- 
ried his second wife in his 80tli year, and 
retained hi? memory to the last. 

Dec. 21. Aged 76, Thermuthis, wife of 
R. Ashe, esq. of Langley House. 

Yorkshire. — Oct . 22. At Selby, aged 
77, Mr. Charles Hopkins. He was a man 
of great ingenuity, eccentricity, and genius. 
He was, in the earlier part of life, able to 
copy nature with nice exactness and accu- 
racy ; and, as a musician, he excelled many 
on the violin, iu the execution of lively airs 
and inarches (which he chiefly professed to 
perform.) He served an apprenticeship to 
a hatter; afterwards turned dancing-master; 
but has, for upwards of 30 years, mode, 
without the least extraneous help and in- 
struction, all kinds of wood and tin toys, 
&c. &c. for the amusement of children. 
Death has released him from Ills bodily suf- 
ferings, which have been severe. 

Oct. 31. At York, Wm. Gimber, esq. 
late of the Admiralty. 

Dec. 10. At his brother’s, William 
Wilde, esq. York, aced 21, Mr. John Fal- 
conar Walker, of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, third son of late Wm. Walker, esq. 
of Think. 

Wales. — Dec. 1. At Swansea, in his 
21st year, John, only son of the Rev. J. 
Harris, editor of the Siren Gamer. He 
was the founder of the Cymregyddion So- 
ciety at Swansea, and a zealous promoter of 
Welsh literature. 

Abroad.— July ... On board H. M. S. 
Bustard , at Jamaica, Cornelius- Huker Earle, 
esq. youngest son of the late Horailton- 
Leonord Earle, esq. 

Aug. 6. At bis house at Frcncnay, aged 
74, Philip Lovell, esq. formerly of Barbadoes. 

Aug. 8. In Guernsey, aged 98, Nicholaa 
Maingy, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Amsterdam, Mr. Joseph Leo- 
nard, merchant* 
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1894.] Bill of Mortality.' —Markets, he.— Canal Shares. 

BILL OF MORTALITY, from Job. SI, to Feb* 17, 1894. 

Christened. | Buried. Send 6 187 I AO and 60 If 5 

Males - 849 I .„ QI . Males - 826\._- 9 es f* 6 and 10 56 I 60 and 70 193 

Females - 836 J lb8& | Females- 726 J | I 10 and 90 64 I 70 and BO 191 

Whereof have died under two years Old 489 | \ 90 and 80 83 1 80 and 00 69 

— « I 80 and 40 195 | 90 and 100 4 

Salt 5s. per bushel ; 1 \d. per pound* 40 and 50 143 | 


QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Feb. 14. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Sa d. 

s. d. 

i. d. 

«• d. 

67 7 

87 8 

23 9 

42 0 

42 1 

41 8 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Feb. 93, 60s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Feb. 11, 33s. 7\d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Feb. 90. 


Kent Bags 

... 8/. 

Of. to 

12/. 

05. 

Farnham Pockets.... 

12/. 

05. tO 

13/. 185. 

Sussex Ditto . ... 

... 0/. 

05. to 

0/. 

05. 

Kent 

8/. 

85. to 

167. 05. 

Yearling 

... 51. 

125. to 

8/. 

05. 

Sussex 

8/. 

a«. to 

10/. Os. 

Old ditto 

... 61. 

05. to 

0/. 

05. 

Yearling 

. 61. 

05. to 

10/. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

St. James's, Hay 5/. 1 Os. Straw 9/. 1 1 s. 0 d. Clover 61. Os. 0 d. — Whitechapel, Hay 5l. 1 0r. 0 d. 
Straw 2 /. 7s. Od. Clover 67. 1 Qs.Od . — Smithfield, Hay 5 1. 5s. Straw 2/. 2s. Clover 61. 6s. 


SMITH FIELD, Feb. 23. 


Beef 3r. 8 d. to 45. 

Mutton 35. lOrf. to 45. 

Veal 55. Od. to 65. 

Pork 5s. Od. to 55. 


To sink the Offal — per stone of 8lbs. 


id. 
6d. 
Od. 
4 d. 


Lamb Or. Od. to Or. Od. 

Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 23 : 

Beasts 210 Calves 100. 

Sheep 2,600 Pigs 100. 


COALS: Newcastle, 3 Or. 6d. to 39r. Od. — Sunderland, 31r. Gd. to 40*. Od. 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39r. Od. Yellow Russia 37 s. Od. 

SOAP, Yellow 8 Or. Mottled 78r. Curd 82r. — CANDLES, 8r. Gd. perDoz. Moulds I0r.0d» 


THE PRICES of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stocks, Water Works, Firr 
and Life Insurance, Bridge and Gas Light Shares (between the 26th of Jan. and 24th 
of Feb. 1824), at the Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scott), Auc- 
tioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old 
Broad-street, London. — Grand Trunk Canal, dividing 75/. per share, per annum, and bo- 
nus, price 2200/. — Coventry 44/. and bonus ; price 116*5/. — Oxford, short shares, 82/. ; price 
785/. — Birmingham, 1210/.; price 315/. — Barnsley, 12/.; price 916/. — Grand Junction, 
10/.; price 290/. — Monmouth, 10/. ; price 2 10/. — Brecknock and Abergavenny, 5/. ; price 
HO/. — Old Union, 4/.; price 88/. — Ellesmere, 3/.; price 701. — Dudley, 8/.; price 70/.— 
Rochdale, 8/. ; price 100/. — Worcester and Birmingham, 1/. ; price 40/. — Kennet and Avon, 

175 .; price 29/. Lancaster, lZ. j price 33/. — West India Dock Stock, 10/. ; price 243l. 

— East India Dock Stock, 8/.; price 158/. 105. — London Dock Stock, 4/. lOi. ; price 
124/. — East London Water Works, 5/.; price 150/. — Grand Junction Water Works, 9/. 
1 05 . ; price 74/. — West Middlesex Water Works, 2 /. 1 05. ; price 75/. — Kent Water Ditto, 
1/. 105 . price 43/. — Royal Exchange Assurance, 10/. and bonus ; price 809/. lOi. — Globe 
Fire and life Assurance, 7/. ; price 1 78/.— Imperial Fire Ditto, 5 L; price 130/.— Albina 
Fire and life Ditto, 2/. 105. ; price 55/. — British Fire Ditto, 8/.; price 60/. — Atlas Ffve 
and Life Ditto, 6s. ; price 67. — Hope Fire end Life Ditto, 6s . ; price 5/. 10s. — Rock Life 
Assurance, 2s. ; price 3/. — Kent Fire Assurance, 2/. 105.; price 74/. — Westminster Gas 
Light and Coke Company, 4/.; price 82/.— New Ditto, 8/. per cent, on 5/. paid ; price 61. 
premium.— City of London Ditto, 8/. per cent, on 85/. paid ; price 50/. premium. — New 
Ditto, 8/. per oent on 45/. paid ; price 33/. premium. — South London Ditto, 7l. 105. j price 
170/. — Vauxhall Bridge, 1/. ; price 32/.— Ditto Promissory Notes of 100/. ; price 105/.— 
Regent's Canal, 46/.— Wilts and Berks, 9/. 105. — Grand Union, 22/.— Grand Surrey, 60l. 
— Croydon, 5 L — Portsmouth and Arundel, 93/.— Huddersfield, 27/. — Hlghgat Archway, 
1 0/.— Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, 40Z. paid ; price 24/. premium. — New Ditto, 
nothing paid ; 14/. 105. premium. — Guardian Fire and Life Assurance, 10/. paid; price 12/* 
premium.— London Institution, 33/. — Russell Ditto, 10/. 

METEO- 





1 91 90$ 100$ 102$ 106)22} j90$ 275 83 pm. 55 53 pm. 55 53 pm 


29 Hoi. 

30 Hoi. 

31 91 ) |9190$ 100$ 

2 Hoi. 

3 238$ 91$ 190$ $100$ 

4 238$ 91)90$ 90$ $ 100$ 

5 233$ 89 $90$ 89$ $100 

6 238 90$ 1$ 90$ $ 

7 238$ 91$ $90$ $ 

9 239 91$ $90$ 1) 100} 

10 239$ 92$ 1$ 91$ $100$ 

11 238$ 91$ $9J$90$ 

12 237$ 91$ 2 91$ $|l00$ 

13 237$ 91$ 2 91$ $100$ 

14 237 92$ 2 91$ $j 

16 238$ 92$ $91$ $; 

17 237$ 92) 2 91$ )jl00$ 

18 239 92) $91$ $| 

19 239 92$ $91) $101 

20 238$ 92$ 1 $ 9 1 ) $ 101 

21 238$ 92$ $91$ $101$ 

23 238$ 92$ $91$ $ 

24 Hoi. 

25 238$ 91$ $91$ 1 101} 
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106$ 22$ 
106$ 22$ 
106$ 22$ 
106)22$ 
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106$ 22$ 
107 |22$ | 
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106| 22 J 
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89$ 

90$ 

274 
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276 

90$ 
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277$ 

91$ 
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56 pm. 

57 pm. 
53 pm. 
55 pm. 
57 pm. 
53 pm. 
53 pm. 

' 50 pm> 

> 41 pm. 

> 35 pm. 

r 26 pm. 

> 34 pm. 

! 31 pm. 
! 37 pm. 
I 41 pin. 
i 49 pm. 
\ 49 pm. 
\ 47 pm. 


53 56 pin. 

54 57 pm. 
57 53 pm. 

53 55 pm. 

54 57 pm. 

55 53 pm* 
47 53 pm. 
51 48 pm. 
45 41 pm. 
4035 pm. 
27 25 pm. 

27 pm. 
33 31 pm. 
8239 pm. 
39 42 pm. 
4449 pm. 
51 45 pm. 
4447 pm. 


102) 106$ 22$ 91$ 277 SO pm. 45 42 pm. 4642pm. 


ftICH AKPSON , GOOD LUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


^ We regret we cannot ineert the lamenta- 
tion! of S. J. A. on the projected altera- 
tions in the neighbourhood of St. Katha- 
rine's, near the Tower. We almost fear 
our readers would imagine he was ironical 
when sounding the delights of his boyhood 
in that crowded and busy neighbourhood. 
We join with him, however, ih sincere regret 
that the old Church must necessarily fall a 
sacrifice to the spirit of commercial enter- 
pise ; and with pleasure concur in the final 
sentence of his letter: “ If the desecration 
must take place, it is at least to be hoped 
that the screen, stalls, pulpit, Duke of Exe- 
ter's monument, and whatever else can be 
saved, will find their way to some other 
church." 

The character of Henry ffatings, of the 
Woodlands, Dorset (sent to us by A. B.) 
was written by Lord Shaftesbury. It is 
printed in Hutchins’s Dorset, 2d edit. II. 
610; and Nichols's Leicestershire, III. 6.92 ; 
accompanied in both works by his whole- 
length portrait. It is also to be found in 
PeAt's “ Desiderata Curiosa," and in our 
Magazine for 1764 (xxxiv. 160.) 

Sussexiensis states, that about ten days 
ago some labourers discovered at Pulbo- 
rough in Sussex four Roman pigs of lead. 
They were 22 inches in length, and six 
inches across the top, and fuur inches at 
the bottom. On each was impressed the 
following inscription, which is sent in the 
hope that some explauation may be fur- 
nished : ICLTR . PVT . BREXARG. 

Mr. J. Lawrence, of Somers Town, ob- 
serves, “ In the summer of the year 1770, 
I was on a visit at Beaumont Hall, on the 
coast of Essex, a low miles distant from 
Harwich. It was then the residence of 
Mr. Canham, who has, many years since, 
found his way to a permanent, and, I trust, 
betteT home. I was invited to ascend the 
attics in order to read some lines, imprint- 
ed by a cow-boy of precocious intellect. I 
found those in handsome, neatly executed 
letters, printed aud burnished with leaf- 
gold, on the wall of his sleeping room. 
They were really golden verses, and may 
well be styled Pythagorean, from their mo- 
ral point, — to wit, 

** Earth rocs upon the earth, glittering like gold, 
Earth goes to the earth sootier than ’tvrould ; 
Earth built upon the earth ensiles and towers ; 
Earth said to the earth, all shall be outs !" 

The curiosity of these lines so forcibly im- 
pressed them on my memory, that length of 
time has not been able to efface a tittle of 


to inquire' whether or not any trace# yet re- 
main of the golden verses on the wall of 
Beaumont HaJl garret: and whether the 
oned precocious cow-boy be now living, — 
his Wad ‘silvered o'er with age,' and his 
limbs crippled by labour ; if so, a few shil- 
lings would cheer his now aged heart." 

A Student observes, in p. 40, a remark 
taken from Dr. Mey rick's “ Inquiry into 
Ancient Armour," respecting a supposed 
mistake concerning leopards in the Royal 
Arras of England. Looking into a late pub- 
lication on Costs, by J. Palmer, gent, (where, 
by the bye, one would little expect to find 
any thing relating to armorial ensigns), I 
chanced to notice in the appendix a refer- 
ence to an old law (28 Edw. I. Stat. 3, c. 20) 
directing the assay of vessels of gold, &c. 
which ordains that vessels of that ractai 
shall be of a certain touch , and that silver 
vessels shall be Btamped with a leopard's 
head, teste de leopart. Does not this tend 
to establish wlmt Dr. Meyrick denies?" 

— The note in Dr. Meyrick’s work is, 

“That it is a mistaken idea, is proved by 
the fact of our finding no instance of the 
arms of England blazoned as having leopards, 
while even heralds have thus termed the 
lions to a late period. The French call a 
lion passant regardant a lion leopard^, and a 
leopard rampant a leopard-lionnt*, a confu- 
sion of terms that will account for the er- 
ror.” Vol. I, p. 36, note. — Dr. M. there- 
fore, it appears to us, does not deny the 
use of the term leopart, but explains why it 
was adopted to signify a lion, in which form 
it always has appeared in the arms of Eng- 
land. E»,t. 

T. W. sayc, in reference to the church- 
yards remaining of those churches destroyed 
by the fire (see p.8), “I beg leave to notice 
that the churchyard of St. Gabriel Fen- 
church does remain, and is up Fen-court, 
opposite Mincing-lane; and the Bank, with 
a becoming delicacy, has preserved the 
churchyard of St. Bartholomew, which was 
pulled down to enlarge that building ; and 
all the churchyards, to the credit of the 
citizens, sre preserved in neat condition." 

An account of Fulbourn, by our kind 
Correspondent T. N. would be acceptable. 

We refer H. to Miss Hawkins’s Anec- 
dotes, reviewed in vol. xcm. ii. 137. 

Westoniensis's Reply has been commu- 
nicated privately to Clionas. 

“ Waterfall of Gieshach," In our next. 


them,— but from what sources did the boy 
obtain them ? The old Gent. Mag. is a uni- 
versal traveller, and doubtless pays its month- 
ly visit in the Vicinity above quoted, where, 
perfume* may reside some gentle reader en- 
^ dntas d "Uftii curiosity enough to induce him 


Errata.- Vnl XCIII i. p 181. Mr. J Bed- 
ford is M firptar uf W. Rctltyid of E/iuIiumI. and 
only son of J. Bedford, rsq. of AUbry House, 
Pershore — P flQS, a. I. 4.1 for weie. » tad wteiv; 
b. 1. 17. read MitomshtMe — P .*)•*, b. I. M read 
Indies; 1.7 from bottom, read Mrfthaus.— P. 6Q6, 
a. I l 6 ,/br is, read arc — P. 662, a. 1 19 , read 
An hidiacouo ; 1.21, ZMsiilerii, and Revere ati*. 







196 Job Charnock, Plunder of Calcutta. [March, 

Having thus obtained a* settlement thuaconvetting it intoalieatfien temple, 
in Calcutta, and fortified it, Charnock The adventures of this enterprising 
proceeded to establish a factory there, man, as they might be collected from 
and to take measures for its defence, published and unpublished authorities. 
According to all accounts, he adriii- would furnish a theme fit for the pen of 
nistered justice among the natives with themostcelebrateduovelistoftheday, — 
much impartiality, although sometimes a theme rich in incident, and abundant 
with great severity, as to induce them in picturesque scenery and moral point, 
to settle there ill large numbers. On the 10th of January, lfig2, Job 

About 1678-g, he united himself in Charnock died, and, according to the 
marriage with a young and beautiful inscription* upon his tomb, in full 

Hindoo, whose person he and his guards possession of the Christian hope. He 

had rescued by force from the funeral was buried in the same mausoleum 
pile . By her he had several children, with his wife, and from that time the 
and appears to have lived with her about cemetery, which had been originally 
8 years. Upon her decease he enclosed appropriated to the sole use of his fa- 
a large piece of ground in the suburbs mily, became the receptacle for the 
of his factory, on which he erected a remains and tombs of the English po- 
mausoleum, and there deposited her puldtion of Calcutta. It may, there- 
remains. We have the authority of Fore, from this date, be viewed in the 

Hamilton, of Asiaticus, and other light of a Christian burying-ground, 

writers, for asserting the fact, however although no sacred edifice was erected 
extraordinary it mayappear, that during upon it, for nearly 90 years afterwards, 
the remainder of his life, he annually Of Charnock’s cemetery I subjoin a 
offered a cock to the memory of this sketch, taken from a map prepared be- 
much-lamented wife in her mausoleum, fore the year 1742: 


u 



* **D. O. M. Jobus Charnock, Armiger, Anglua, et mip. iu hoc regno Benge- 
lensi digMMunuB Anglorum Agent. Mortal itatia suae exuviae tub hoc marmore de 
pffeuit, ut beat* reaunrectionis ad Chritti judicit adventum obdormirent. Qui 

pmftfliiyi ilpkMii mo peregrinatua eieet diu, reveraus eat domum suae aeternitatia 
decimo die 169$. ranter jacet Maria, Jobi primogenita, Caroli Evre, 

Anglortjm hiocepreefe'ctl, conjux chartssTma; qu* obijt 19 die Febrij, A.D. 1896-7/' 

* ’ I also 



l&MJ] Brit Engiiih Church, Calcutta* Iff 

I alto annex a fin-simile of his au- Mr. (feme, who, in his BirtwrW 
tograph, which will correct (upon uu- Fragments, p. SOI at seq. uniformly 
questionable authority) the error of spells the uame without the r, Gkanock. 



The error of Mr. Orme probably arose 
out of the native designation of Bar* 
rack pore, a place distant about 16 miles 
from Calcutta, on the banks of the 
Hughley, which is called and is also 
written Chanok by the natives. This 
place is supposed to have been one of 
Charnock’s favourite retreats. 

There does not appear to be any 
ground for believing that Calcutta pos- 
sessed a place separately and suitably 
appropriated to Christian worship, ac- 
cording to the forms of the Church of 
England, for at least seven or eight 
years after the decease of Charnock. 
On the contrary, Dean Prideaux, who 
dates his account of the East India 
settlements of the English, January 
23 , 1694 — 5 , and who may be pre- 
sumed to have possessed the bestjiossi- 
blc means of information, says, “There 
is not so much as a Chapel in any of 
the English settlements for the true 
religion, except at Fort St. George.” 

The first intimation of any English 
Church or Chapel at Calcutta bears 
date in 1703. Of this Church the 
liev, Benjamin Adams is described as 
the pastor, in the following inscription 
upon his wife’s tomb, formerly in the 
cemetery of St. John’s Church : 

“ In piim memoriam Margaret a Adams, 
Rev. Domini Benjaminis Adams, Ecclesice 
Xsti in Bengala Pastoris, dilectra olim con- 
jugis. Obijt decirao Stio calendarum Sep- 
tembris, anno Domini 1703.” 

Towards the erection of this Church 
or Chapel, it appears from other docu- 
ments, that the East India Company 
contributed 1000 rupees, and furnished 
the iron-work from Fort St. George. 
In Nov. 1714 Captain Huntet contri- 
buted 80 rupees for the use of this 
Church. In 1715-16 it was found 


necessary to repair the middle all*; 
and in 1732-3 it was deemed expedient 
to new roof it. The following is a 
representation of it, taken from a sur- 
vey supposed to have been executed 
between l?i4 and 1730, when Calcutta 
was fenced in by palisadoes only. 



Of this first edifice Captain Ha- 
millon has left the following accountf : 

“About fiO yard# from Fort William, 
stands the Church, built by the pious eha- 
rity of merchant# residing there, and the 
Christian benevolence of sea-faring men, 
whose affairs called them to trade there; 
but Ministers of the Gospel being subject 
to mortality, very often young merchants 
are obliged to officiate, and have a salary of 
SO/, per annum added to that the Company 
allow them for their pains, In reading 
prayers and a sermon on Sundays." 

This building was destroyed by a 
storm and hurricane, which happened 
in the night between the 1 1th and 
12th of October, 1737* So tremen- 
dously violent was the concussion, that 
it levelled most of the walls in the 
town, and particularly that round the 
burying place; it also shattered and 

f Captain Hamilton spent his time in 
trading in various parts or the East Indies, 
from the year 1888 to 1783, and published 
his travels in 1 727. 

threw 
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threw down many of the buildings! 
blew isp the bridges, and overturn- 
ed or laid * prostrate the church. The 
steeple, which was exceedingly lofty, 
constituted the chief ornament of 
Calcutta. Another account states : 
V The high and magnificent steeple of 
tl ic English Church sunk into the 

g round without breaking." In a few 
ays afterwards the tide broke in upon 
and carried away some of the wharfs, 
ships, and stairs, the pier on the fac- 
tory wharf, and ships at Soota-soota. 
The loss in shipping was very great, 
and is thus stated iu your Magazine of 
1738: 

“ It i> competed that 30,000 ships, 
barks, sloops, boats, canoes, &c. have been 
cast away. Of nine English ships then in 
the Ganges, eight were lost, and most of 
the crews drowned. Barks of 60 tons were 
driven by the wind and tide two leagues up 
into land over the tops of high trees. Of 
four Dutch ships in the river, three were 
lost, with their crews and cargoes. 300,000 
souls are said to have perished, and the wa- 
ter in the Ganges to have risen forty feet 
higher than usual." 

Not long after the destruction or total 
dilapidation of this Church, measures 
appear to have been taken for its re- 
instatement at tbe cost of the inhabit- 
ants, assisted by Government ; by 
whom there is also reason to believe 
it was from time to time repaired and 
maintained. To this second Church, as 
to the former, standing at a distance of 
a few hundred yards from the fort, it 
was the practice of the Governor and 
Council, with the Company's servants, 
to walk in procession, in fine weather, 
every Sabbath Day. Many of them, 
upon their' quilting India, left lo it 
some endowment of plate, or useful 
furniture, in consequence of which 
tbe Communion service became so 
rich, as afterwards to afford valuable 
plunder for the troops of Surajah ul 
Dow I ah. Of these endowments only 
one cup, which had been presented 
by the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, was either saved or 
recovered after the capture of 1730', 
and remained with some plate belong- 
ing to the Company till the whole wa3 
sold and melted down during the Go- 
vernment, but, it is believed, without 
the knowledge of Sir John Shore. 

. The only trace of the form of this 
second Chinch which I have seen is 
the subjoined ichnography upon a map 
of Cqlciifc|B, • taken from an ancient 
plan, of tHe^ctty, b^ C. Knipc, dated 
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Dec. 18, 1749 f from an original by 
Theodore Forrest of earlier date. 



It was a circumstance singularly un- 
fortunate for this second Church, that 
when Calcutta was besieged by Surajah 
ul Dowlah in 1756, it stood not only 
without the fort, but within point blank 
canuon shot of it. Surajah ul Dowlah 
availed himself of its position, and after 
he had driven the small British force in- 
to their garrison, actually assailed them 
in that strong-hold from the walls and 
tower of their Church, and by means of 
it eventually obtained that fatal advan- 
tage which led to the catastrophe of 
the Black Hole. The Church of course 
suffered so much in the conflict, that it 
became a ruin, and was desecrated, and 
nearly destroyed by the Moore. 

Thus ended the second edifice of this 
kind which had been constructed by 
the English in Calcutta. 

For several years after the battle of 
Plassey, and the re-instatement of the 
British settlers, Divine Service was per- 
formed in a room in the middle of the 
factory, called the Chapel of the Old 
Fort. 

At length a project was started for 
the re-erection of the Church, which 
was twice deferred on account of the 
cxpence: but in 1783, Rev. W. John- 
son, with the other Chaplains, circulat- 
ed proposals for the erection of a new 
Church by public subscription, with 
such success, that by the month of 
January 1784, the sum of sixty thou- 
sand sicca rupees had been subscribed. 
A committee was appointed to con- 
duct the business, consisting of War- 
ren Hastings, esq. the Governor-gene- 
ral $ Edward Wheeler, esq. and John 
Stables, esq. of council; the Chaplain, 
Secretary to Government, and several 
oLher gentlemen of rauk in the service. 

Tiie site chosen by these gentlemen 
was Charnock’s cemetery ; and in Dec. 
1783, Maha Rajah Nobkissen, a prin- 
cipal Hindoo, enfranchised and made 
over to the Governor-general a piece of 
ground, valued at 30,000 rupees, con- 
sisting of six begahs and 10 biswaas 
adjoining to this cemetery, for tbe ex- 
press purpose of erecting a Christian 

Church 
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Church thereupon ; and it it a circunfc 
stance not less remarkable than true, 
that another native named Omichund, 
who died in Calcutta in 1763, gave by 
will 30,000 rupees towards the same 
object. The East India Company 
gave the 9 ame sum. The contributions 
of individuals were many of them 
highly respectable. Mr. Grant, in 
particular, who was then at Malda, 
contributed 500 rupees, and undertook 
to superintend a supply of marble from 
the ruins of Gour for the pavement of 
the Church. Various other sums were 
appropriated by the Government to- 
wards the erection of this Church ; 
particularly a portion of the restitution 
money paid by Nabob Meer Jaffier 
Khan, as successor of Surnjah ul Dow- 
lah ; the produce of a church lottery 
being rs. 10,764 12 9; and the pro- 
ceeds of an embroidered lent, and of 
confiscated property taken from the 
enemy, re. 14,957. In addition to pe- 
cuniary aid, the East India Company 
gave furniture to the new Church, 
consisting of communion plate, an or- 
gan, a clock, bells, and a velvet cloth 
for the pulpit and desk. Sir John Zof- 
fany, the painter, who was then in In- 
dia, contributed a splendid alrar-piece 
of liis own painting, representing the 
Last Supper. 

The plan of the Church, which was 
finally approved, was a copy of the 
Church of St. Stephen in Walhrook, 
London, of whicn drafts were made 
by Colonel Poller, Colonel Fortnarn, 
and others; and in January 1784, 
Lieutenant James Agg, of the Engi- 
neer corps, a professed architect, of- 
fered his services to the Committee, 
which were accepted, and he was 
chosen to superintend the building of 
the proposed edifice, of which the first 
stone was laid on Tuesday, April 6, 
1784. On the morning of that day, 
Mr. Wheeler, nciing president, gave a 
public breakfast at the old court- 
nouse ; whence he proceeded, attended 
by the principal servants of the Com- 
pany, and chief inhabitants of Cal- 


cutta to the ground upon which the 
church was to be erected, when the 
first stone was laid by Mr. Wheeler; 
with the usual ceremonies, and a 
rayer, written for the occasion, read 
y Mr. Johnson. The following in- 
scription was engraved on a plate of 
copper, and grooved into the founda- 
tion stone: 

“The first stone of this sacred building, 
raised by the liberal and voluntary subscrip- 
tion of British Subjects and others, was 
laid under the auspices of the Honourable 
Warren Hastings, Esq, Governor-General 
of India, on the 6th day of April, 1784, 
and in the 83d year of his government.** 

In addition to the pecuniary and 
other aids already mentioned, Mr. Ar- 
thur Davis, who had made ornamen- 
tal painting his study, offered his ser- 
vices to the Committee to decorate the 
Church. Mr. Phineas Hall, a barris- 
ter, offered his services in drawing up 
the contracts with euch people as the 
Committee had occasion to employ. 
Mr. Wilkins superintended the mould- 
ing of stones prepared at Benares < and 
Captain Caldwell dispatched the stones 
cut from the ciuanics at Chunari Mr. 
Champion of Bogiepore procured agate 
for the inside plastering of the Church ; 
and, lastly, Earl Cornwallis, in Dec. 
1786, enriched the fund by a private 
subscription of 3000 sicca rupees. 

On Sunday, the 24th of June, >787, 
the Church being finished, was conse- 
crated, and dedicated to St. John ; the 
Governor General, Gen. Carnac, Sir 
Robert Chambers, Mr. Justice liyde, 
and many other persons of distinction, 
being present. After the act of con- 
secration, a sermon was preached by 
the genior chaplain, and the Sacra- 
ment administered. The two children 
of Messrs. R. C. Plowdcn and John 
Burgh were baptized, and public bap- 
tism recommended to the congrega- 
tion. Upon the same day, the ground 
which surrounds the Church was con- 
secrated *. 

Upon the 2Sth of June, a Select 
Ve-.irv was held at the new Church, 


* Tne tot-l cost of this eililiir appeal* to have l>c« n about CoO.OOO rtiricnl rupees. Tune wete r\- 
pmded upon it 1,5.10000 bucks. Tlie foundation cniituns S.'7,C<J<> feet of aoltd masonry . ’I he floor 
forms a square of 70 fret. The Mipn final contents of the root of the Church is 10700 equate fee t; 
and lire election ot lue. *pire from tne level of Lite loof cost 15.000 rupees. The following rnnnut Gt t*, 
suteri in the letter fiom Mr Gr«iuL to the Committee of Management, may he worthy of u puce iu 
your Miscellany : * 

Matilda, June f|. 17R4. 

“ 1 imagine a number of stones sufficient for the pavement of the new Church may be collected from 
the ruius of Gour. The etoues are «. f venous sixes ; many from a fool to two feet long, seven indict 
to fifteen broad, and seldom less than six incliea deep. They are of a blue colour: those 1 h»vpma- 
Stoually viewed hav* appeared to he hewn on three sides, hut not polished. All the rmaiuft or Gour 
are unquestionably the property of Government, winch may dispose, of them at pleaaore, ms was thy 
\ ustom of the 8oubahdart. 

** It may not be amiss to add. that besides these stones, which were used in the building* of Gour, 
there era among the rums a few huge masses, which appear to lie of blue marble, and have a fine no. 

lull. 
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under the order* of the Governor Ge* the history of tins edifice is the liberal 
tieral, at which hi* Lordship presided, co-operation of natives in its erection ; 
There were also present the Rev. particularly the bequest of Omich and# 
Messrs. W. Johnson and T. Blan- He had, indeed, during the whole 
chard, chaplains ; £. Hay and R. course of his life, been in connexion 
Johnson, esq. churchwardens! C. with the English, and had acquired 
Thornhill and C. Sealy, esq. sidesmen, much of his property in trading with 
At this Vestiy, a provisional arrange- them as a contractor for .clothes. In 
mentforthe government of the Church the oldest map of Calcutta that I 
and charity funds, founded on the ana- have seen, which, as l haye already 
logy of English law, was made by the stated, was made when its externaL 
Governor General, by virtue of his defence consisted merely of palisa- 
Special powers. In this arrangement, does, a spot is marked within the 
it was expressly stated, that r ‘ as Cal- Company's bounds as the garden-house 
entta is not of itself a parish, thongh of Omicbund, who, nevertheless, 
in a parish, and as there are no legal while enjoying the British protection 
powers to levy church-rates in it, or within their bounds, availed himself 
to compel the performance of some of of every opportunity to cheat them, 
the functions properly belonging to and Was more than once smartly fined 
the office of churchwardens, the per- for his conduct in Lhat respect. The 
sons acting as churchwardens in Cal- inferior agents of his knavery being in 
cutla cannot be considered by the law the employ of the English, received 
as properly described under that sped- punishment of a more pmmary kind, 
fication, hut they must be considered Upon some trying occasions Omiehund 
to act with the consent of the inhabit- appearsalsotb nave been a political agent 
ants, for Whose advantage and good of ao sitmll value to the English Gorem- 
they perform the duty ment; particularly to Lord Clive and 

The charity stock, which was at Mr. Watts* iu 1757. 1758, and 175(). 
this time between two and three lacks He died in 1763 . His will was written 
of rupees, together with the manage- in the Mahajuis Nagree character; and 
ment of the charity school, was placed it has been since stated by Mr. Cham- 
in the hands of the Select Vestry, bers that the will does not make a di- 

No very material incident occurred rect bequest for an English Church, 
in the history of the third Church of but gives the remainder of his fortune, 
Calcutta from its completion till the after certain bequests, to Gooroo-Go- 
arrival of a Diocesan. The occasional vind, his tutelary saint, to be bestowed 
repairs, alterations, and enlargements, for charitable uses in the way pf his re- 
which took place, were chiefly at the ligion, appointing Huzooree Mull his 
expence of the Government, by whom executor and almoner in that matter, 
also the establishment was and still is Thk statement derives great probability 
maintained ; its annual cost was 4**633/. from the fact that the Church was not 
The arrival of Dr. Middleton in I fit 4 commenced, although contemplated, 
augmented this charge on the^eve- for more than 20 years after Omicnund's 
nues 5,487/. 1 Is. 7 d. making tqpther decease, and transfers from him to his 
10,111/. 14*. 5d. per annum; but at executor the credit of the actual a ppro- 
the same time converted the Church priation of the sum of 30,000 rs. to this 
of St. John at Calcutta into the Me- object. From the mention of Gooroo 
tropolitan Church of an English Bi- Amad, in l Omichund’s will, it would 
shop, and established a power in Bri- appear that he was of the sect of the 
tisli India, capable, as it is administer- Stfchsy of. Whose very peculiar mauners 
ed, of rendering either service or injury and tenets $ir John Malcolm published 
to the interests of religion there. an interesting sketch fa 1817* 8vo . 1 

Not the least observable feature in Yours, Sec. T.Fishbji. 

IisIi The moit remarkable of thrse covered tombs of the kings of Goar, whence 7*«y wwe removed 
•bout 15 years ago (l7tfB*9) by a Mijor .Adams, employed in survey Inf, who intended to send them to 
Calcutta.* bin not being «hl« to weigh them into boats, they still remain on Op banka pf the river. 
Some time since I was desired to give my aid in procuring'h||*cks of marble firtttttGour for a private 
use, but «*■ l knew not how to comply, uulcss these ipasses, amch are ptal ciirioaipes. were broken in 
patts, 1 rather declined. The present occasion is, however, of u, difibfVfl$ pa^igre, They are already 
removed from their original situations, and if any use can be made of Otbdi teiip# fn the Chdrtii, they 
would then be preserved, as indeed they deserve to be. There are tome smaller stones, polished and 
ornamented with sculptures of Sowers, fret-work, etc. and a few f fee-stones of great length.” 

• On the 81Kh of Pec. 1787, being tho Anniversary of St. John’s, a General Meeting of the Free- 
masons in Calcutta was held, and a very numerous body walked in procession to the new Church, 
where they heard an historical sermon on the occasion from the Rev. Mr Johnson, a member df the 
fraternity, who traced the origin of the Society from the Ancient Egyptians, and enumerated its se- 
vernt.AVMStiou, encouragements, and persecutions, down to the present period ; eonctadittgwftth 
an any ApMNgjit doctrinal maxims for the qualifications and conduct of a true bums, who lie strongly 
ari««£3iS$jS a food man. 
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Mr. Urban. Feb. 1* CWfbren bin jrioatbfuU ant tin 


H E accompanying South - East 
. view, taken in December 1822, 
of the Parish Church of Hampton-in- 
Arden, in Warwickshire (see Plate I.) 
is submitted to you as an appropriate 
subject for an engraving in tne Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. 

The original foundation of ibis 
Church, which is dedicated to “our 
Lady and St. Bartholomew,’* may be 
referred to a very early period, but I 
do not find any record of the precise 
lime. Dugdale, in his Antiquities of 
Warwickshire, states that a church iu 
this place is mentioned in Domesday; 
and lie gives a list of patrons and in- 
cumbents from the year 12 bO, to which 
liis continuator Dr. Thomas ha9 pre- 
fixed the names of three previous in- 
cumbents. It is also stated by Dug- 
dale, that “this Church being situate 
on so fair an ascent, had a tall spire, 
which was a noted, mark to a great 
part of the woodland, till by the ex- 
traordinary violence of lightning and 
thunder happening oil St. Andrew’s 
Day at night in the year 1043, it was 
cloven, and fell to the ground s at 
which time the whole fabric, with 
the tower, were torn in divers places.’* 
My visit was of so short duration, 
and at so inclement a season, that, be- 
sides my drawing, I could not do more 
than take a glance at the interior, 
which is of antique, though rather 
plain appearance. Of the monumen- 
tal inscriptions, but few in number, 
Dugdale and Dr. Thomas have re- 
corded all of any interest which exist- 
ed at the time of their respective, pub- 
lications. X observed but one that had 
been introduced since the date of the 
latter. 

All the arms in the windows and 
upon grave-stones in this Church, en- 
graved in Dugdale, are gone or dog| 
faced. 

One inscription, as being curious, I 
beg to transcribe from Dugdale, who 
states it to be upon a stone, “whereon 
are the portraitures in brass of a man 
and his wife,*’ but the copy was not 
quite faithful to the original in ortho- 
graphy : 

Inc latent nicarbttf baliumf be 

bampton in ftrbena et Sfota topor eito£ 
Man it bebotoel tfre oft to fcatie in 
minbe 

A bat tbou dealest toitb tft? band tbat 
£bart tbou find 
Gint. Mao. March, 1834. 

2 


unbind, 

gpecutotf bin courtourf and beep an 
tbat tbep find. 

This stone I found about die oentre 
of the middle atle, stripped of the 
greater part of its bnases. The figure 
of the woman is all that remains, ex- 
cepting a small piece of the end of that 
brass on which the two last lines of 
the inscription were engraved. The 
brass containing the first two lines, 
“ Hie jacent,” «c. was lying loose on 
an old wooden chest in the vestry, 
which is the low building on ine 
right hand of the view. 

Dr. Thomas remarks, that on the 
South wall of the chancel, cut in 
stone, is an angel holding a shield on 
his breast, on which are two lions. 
This, though not alluded to by Dug- 
dale, is perhaps the most ancient and 
curious relick now remaining in the 
Church, and deserving of more parti- 
cular notice. It rests on the floor of 
the chancel, and has been much de- 
faced by successive daubings of a 
white or stone-coloured wash. There 
is np inscription upon it. 

In the church-yard, facing the 
Eastern end of the Church, are the 
remains of an antient stone cross, hut 
the perspective and inequality of the 
ground prevented their oeing shewn 
m the drawing. There are several 
yew-trees in the Church-yard. 

The Church is a vicarage in the 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. — 
Patrons, the Master and Brethren of 
the Hospital of Robert Earl of Leices- 
ter at Warwick. Present incumbent, 
the Rev. Richard Lillington. . 

Of other particulars concerning this 
Church, I purpose taking notes at a 
future opportunity, and they shall be 
much at Mr. Urban's service, if ac- 
ceptable. 

In 1090 George Fentham of Bir- 
mingham, mercer, by his will, gave 
certain freehold estates upon trust, to 
apply the yearly income thereof for 
ever to charitable purposes in the pa- 
rish of Hampton (tne plqpe of nis 
birth), namely, in teaching and in- 
structing the poor children of the pa- 
rish, in setting them out apprentices, 
and in relieving and encouraging poor 
inhabitants of the parish Who honestly 
labour and endeavour to maintain 
themselves and their families with- 
out charging the parish therewith, or 

“other 
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#l other like charitable matter.* The 
selection of the particular objects of 
the above charity, and, for the most 
part, the apportionment of the funds 
to the several purposes of the trust is 
left in the discretion of the major part 
of the male copyholders inhabiting 
within the manor, a certain number 
of whom are the trustees of the charity 
estates $ the present gross income of 
which is about 150/. per annum. 

The parish of Hampton in Arden, 
through which runs the little river 
Blithe, is situate about midway be- 
tween Birmingham and Coventry, in 
the hundred of Hemlingford. It is 
extensive, and comprises the villages 
or hamlets of .Knowle, Balsal), and 
several others. Knowle and Balsall 
have separate churches or chapels, to 
which Hampton-in-Arden is the mo- 
ther church. Of Knowle Chapel there 
is a good engraving in your volume for 
1808, part ii. p. 7^9, from a drawing 
byyour worthy friend Mr. Hamper. 

The village of Hampton-in-Arden 
being at an inconvenient distance from 
the turnpike road to Coventry on the 
North, and that to Warwick on the 
South, is a place of very little resort, 
and does not exhibit much sign of in- 
crease or improvement. Its weekly 
market is disused, but two annual 
fairs are held here. The population, 
exclusive of Knowle and Balsall, is 
probably about 400. 

The manor belongs to the Crown, 
as does a considerable quantity of land 
in the parish. 

The open fields and waste lands in 
the manor were divided and enclosed 
under an Act of Parliament passed in 
1805. 

For additional information concern- 
ing the church, parish, and manor of 
Hampton, in early times, see Dug- 
dale's Warwickshire, Dr. Thomas s 
edition. Geo. Yates. 

♦ - 

Mr. Urban, Bath, Feb. 10. 

I N your Number for January last, 
are two Letters with the signatures 
“ Causidicus" and “ J. P.*' on the 
subject of Circumstantial Evidence ; 
the former in favour of that species of 
testimony ; the latter not. Both com- 
munications are extremely curious, 
and very ably written : they relate to a 
roost interesting question, and one 
more difficult to adjust than may at 
first appear ; in fact, it is not easy to 


say on which side the arguments are 
strongest. For my part, 1 am rather 
inclined to give my voice against the 
testimony afforded by circumstanced 
only. 

I could, perhaps, repeat many sto- 
ries to the purpose; 1 shall, however, 
confine myself to one, and one most 
remarkable, the particulars of which 
have in all likelihood never reached 
any person now living as they reached 
me. i am in possession of a (wretch- 
edly) printed sheet, published at Dick's 
CoHee-house in Dublin, nearly one 
hundred years ago, containing the 
Trial at large, with all the evidence 
adduced, of an individual brought up 
before the Right Hon. Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Rogerson, and other Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench, Friday, May 
24, 1728. The prisoner, a gentleman, 
was charged with the murder of his 
maid servant; and the substance of 
the facts sworn to was briefly as fol- 
lows. An opposite neighbour saw 
him admitted into his house about 10 
at night by the maid servant, who 
opened the hall door for her master, 
holding in her hand a lighted candle 
in a brazen candle-stick. Not long 
after, the gentleman threw open the 
street-door, and made ail alarm, ex- 
claiming that his servant was murder- 
ed. Many persons entered the house ; 
the woman was found a corpse in the 
kitchen ; her head fractured, her neck 
wounded so as to divide the jugular 
vein, and her dress steeped in blood. 
On further search, the inquirers dis- 
covered that the prisoner had on a 
clean shirt, while one much and 
freshly stained with blood, and ascer- 
tained to be his, was discovered in the 
recess of a cupboard ; where also was 
found a silver goblet bearing marks of 
a bloody thumb and Angers. The pri- 
soner almost fainted through terror, on 
being shewn the shirt, &c. and ac- 
cused loudly by neighbours and stran- 
gers of the crime of murder. He was 
speedily found guilty by a respectable 
jury, and executed. His defence, on 
trial, was, that the maid servant had 
admitted him as sworn ; that she then 
went down to the kitchen ; that he 
turned into his parlour; that he had 
occasion then to call the servant, and 
did so ; but not being answered, went 
himselfdown to the kitchen, and found 
the woman lying dead on the floor i 
that not knowing her to be dead, and 
being a skilful surgeon, he proceeded 

instantly 
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instantly to open a vein in her neck ; 
that in moving the body, which was 
very bloody, the blood nad profusely 
stained his hands and Bhirt-sleeves j 
that he then thought it best to make 
an alarm for assistance, but being 
afraid of the immediate bad effect 
which his appearance might produce 
on the minds of those who should see 
him iu such a condition at a late hour, 
and naturally suspect more than he 
could clearly explain (being greatly 
confused, and as a French refugee , 
not speaking English fluently) \ he 
resolved to change his linen first ; and 
had displaced the silver cup in order to 
thrust uis bloody shirt out of sight. 
This story seemed, and does seem, in- 
credible : the prisoner was a foreigner, 
and a man of shy and lonely habits ; 
the belief of his criminality was there- 
fore readily entertained. 

But now for the dismal truth, which 
should operate as an awful warning 
against tne too ready reception of Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence . Several years 
after the prisoner’s execution, a dying 
penitent confessed himself to a priest, 
who repeated the confession to a per- 
son connected with the writer of this 
article, and one who was interested for 
the reputation of the exiled French in 

f jeneral, as well as for that of the un- 
lappy sufferer. It appeared, by his 
own free acknowledgment, that the 
penitent was concealed in the prison- 
er’s house for the purpose of robbing 
it, at the moment of tne gentleman’s 
return j that hearing him enter, he 
resolved to escape; that the woman 
saw and attempted to detain him ; 
that he fearing detection, knocked her 
down with the candlestick she still had 
in her hand ; and, by a back way, fled 
unnoticed from the premises. 

1 make no apology for the length of 
this detail, because I think the narra-, 
tive singular, and belonging to one of 
the most important topics which can 
engage the human mind. The most 
blameless may be the victims of cir- 
cumstances; nor can any reflecting 
man in civilized life be sure that he is 
safe. E. M. 

Mr. Urban, ^ Feb. 23. 

OWEVEIl severely and justly 
the Romish Church is to be re- 

f irobgted, on account of her departure 
rom the “ simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity” of the apostolic faith, still in- 
asmuch as she lias preserved, though 


it be veiuti in tenebris, the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of our religion, she has a 
powerful claim on oiir respect. We 
lament the mischievous tendency of 
too many of her idolatrous usages, but 
there are others, (t meltons <evi, which 
appeal to our feelings for the truth of 
tneir excellence and utility. Like the 
Puritans of former times, so some Pro- 
testants now, in their fears of her poli- 
tical ascendancy, regard the Romish 
Church with such unmingled aversion, 
that, without allowing themselves an 
inquiry into their nature, they con- 
demn her services en masse . But to 
concede nothing to their merits, and 
to deal only an invective against the 
errors of the Catholics as a body, is 
not the way to benefit ourselves, or to 
recover them. 

In a respect for things sacred, in the 
exercise of self-denial, and in a devout 
and diligent attendance on the means 
of grace, they are beforehand with us; 
and as Protestants we ought to be 
humbled and shamed by the compari- 
son ; possessing as we do clearer fight 
to instruct us in the nature of these 
duties, and nobler motives to engage 
us to the performance of them, than 
the legend of a saint, or the dread of 
the confessional. 

After a stormy night, and a rough 
passage across tne Channel, the first 
objecL that met my eyes on the French 
shore was the lofty cross, with the co- 
lossal and well-executed figure of the 
suffering Saviour — 

<* Bright rising o’er the foaming wove. 1 * 

A representation more powerful iu ef- 
fect, and more characteristic of a Chris- 
tian land, than even “the heaven-di- 
rected spire.” What object could bet- 
ter remind the distressed mariner of 
the power and grace of Him who 
walked upon the sea, and turned the 
tempest to a calm, and thus inspire 
him with thankfulness and hope. 
When I saw here and in other parts 
of the country, a suppliant kneeling at 
that crucifix, which led me to medi- 
tate, and him m an act of worship, I 
could have wished that the stone 
crosses which once adorned our land- 
scapes, and which not our reformers, 
but their tasteless successors destroyed, 
were again erected, not as points of 
idolatry, but of thankful recollection. 

The churches in Frapce, and espe- 
cially those built by our auecstors in 
Normandy, in their various and ap- 
propriate 
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propriate decorations, as well as archi- 
tectural beauty, generally please the 
stranger. Mot used as places of sepul- 
ture, there is the absence of that damp 
and unhealthy effluvia common to our 
older churches, together with those 
chilling and dreary associations con- 
nected with proximity to the dead. 
Mo excluding pews injure the beauty, 
and limit the freedom of the house of 
Godf-rall is open, light, and cheerful. 
Here, as if to atone for withholding 
the Bible, is the storied window, the 
sculptured column, and the painted 
canvas, to teach the unlearned eye its 
facts; and the holy water, the lighted 
taper, and mystic rite, to exemplify its 
doctrines. Numerous side chapels con- 
tain each its altar-piece, votive offer- 
ing, and inscription; and here are 
seen the solitary worshippers before 
the shrine of their patron saint, or the 
priest amid a kneeling group, perform- 
ing a silent mass : the church-doors 
stand continually open for public or 
private prayer. At the sound of the 
morning bell, the market and shop 
are perceptibly thinned, in order to 
crowd the Church, and again at even- 
tide yet greater numbers, in cleanly 
attire, the toils of the day concluded, 
are collected beneath the same roof, to 
bear a part in the vesperal chaunt. O 
how unlike this the conduct of Pro- 
testants, among whom the business 
and bustle of life knows no such salu- 
tary suspension, whose churches af- 
ford no retreat for private meditation, 
or if open twice a week, as if contriv- 
ed to forbid their being resorted to, 
the service is celebrated at an hour the 
most inconvenient, and accompanied 
with no inspiring melody. No gay 
procession ot the white-robed minis- 
ters of religion, attended by their 
flocks, making the air ring with the 
glad accents of praise, mark the neg- 
lected festivals of the Reformed 
Church ; with all that was supersti- 
tious, we have lost much that was 
useful, in bringing the services of Re- 
ligion into our streets, and before the 
doors of those who will not listen to it 
in the sanctuary. It is true '* the Sa- 
craments were not ordained of Christ 
to be gazed upon, or to be carried 
about but processional songs of 
triumph, serving to identify Religion 
with the festivities of a season, are not 
therefore unmeaning and vain. 

11 You Protestants (observed a Ca- 
tholic lady) expect to enter Heaven so 


easily ; for whatever your Church may 
recommend, she exacts no rigorous 
penance, no humiliating private con- 
fessions, and no scrupulous fasts. 
Surely the constant exercise of self- 
examination, prayer, and the occa- 
sional abstemiousness required of us, 
better accords with the self-denying 
precepts of Christianity, than the in- 
difference manifested among you. 1 * 
Now, however properly we may dis- 
pense with a course of outward disci- 
pline, rightly construing the required 
mortification to be rather that of the 
spiritual than the bodily members, yet 
it is to be feared that too many who 
reproach the Catholics with resting 
short of the intended grace in zeal of 
the outward observance, have them- 
selves, in denying the expediency of 
the one, forgotten the necessity ol the 
other. And if, as is the case among 
some Protestants, the gay round of en- 
joyment knows no pause, not even the 
sacred hours of the Sabbath, we may 
be well suspected by our Catholic 
neighbours, whatever be our preten- 
sions to superior discernment on these 
subjects, or a practical infidelity. In- 
deed, the conduct of continental tra- 
vellers in general gives any thing but 
a favourable impression of their cha- 
racter as Christians. They affront the 
prejudices of the Catholic, by their ir- 
reverent behaviour in the churches 
during the celebration of Divine Ser- 
vice; they sneer at his conscientious 
abstinence from animal food on those 
days the ritual prescribes ; and while 
they are shocked at the open theatre 
on the Sunday evening, tney are not 
ashamed to spend the whole of that 
day in lounging about the promenades, 
or in travelling across the country. It 
is not expected that a Protestant 
should bow down to a consecrated 
wafer, or stand uncovered in their 
streets while it is borne triumphantly 
along, but he might witness with de- 
corum and even with respect the ser- 
vice in which he must not join. All 
the services are not thus exceptionable ; 
the greater number in their order and 
phraseology bear an evident alliance 
to our own, which, so far from being 
a blemish, as Dissenters pretend, com- 
mends the good ta9te and wisdom of 
our Reformers, who in our Liturgy 
have given us almost all the breviary 
but its errors, and who, while they 
struck out unscriptural addresses to the 
Virgin Mary and saints, did not abo- 
lish 
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lish all mention of their names, but 
converted the intercessory prayer into 
n thankful memorial of their piety. 
But too many Protestants, prejudiced 
because they will not be at the pains 
to understand them, turn away equally 
from vespers as from mass, unin- 
fluenced by regret or charity, iu the 
self-complacent spirit of him who said, 
“God, I thank thee that I am not as 
other men, nor even as this publican; 0 
such at least their scornful behaviour 
gives us reason to suppose. 

A Catholic funeral affords a pleas- 
ing and imposing spectacle. Instead of 
the corpse being committed to the cus- 
tody of a cumbrous and expensive train 
of undertakers, 

“ Who painful watch 

The sick man's door, and live upon the dead, 
])y letting out their persons by the hour, 

To mimic sorrow when the heart 's not sail," 
the bier is borne to the distant ceme- 
tery between the hands of persons, the 
age and sex of the decearcd. Instead 
of an unmeaning grim display of black 
feathers, and empty carriages, me white- 
robed choir bearing the silver cross and 
lighted taper, and singing the service, 
lead the procession, which is followed 
by a long train of mourners, bearing 
garlands to throw into the tomb ; and, 
when the funeral of a girl, all the young 
females of the village attend, habited 
in white. All who have seen their ce- 
meteries, remote from the town, plant- 
ed with evergreens, and preserved from 
intrusion, must wish that our unwhole- 
some system of interment in and about 
the Church, were at length forbidden, 
and those adopted which converts a 
public nuisance into a delightful re- 
treat. Anglicanus. 

Mr. Urban, Feb. 26. 

r PllE observations of “Ferret 
I versus Rat,” on the Church 
Missionary Society, in January Num- 
ber, p. 36, are so extravagant in their 
nature, that they must fail of their in- 
tended effect, and injure the cause they 
attempt to serve ; for in his haste to 
echo Mr. Gleig’s objections, F. has 
fallen into a singular inconsistency. 
For instance, while he represents the 
advocates of the Society us “aspiring 
men, taking advantage of public cre- 
dulity, as supporting a pompous bub- 
ble; accessory to the pretended con- 
version of rogues, and proceeding oil 
a vysicni of puff and deception, he 


yet most unaccountably allows they 
may be “well-meaning men/' as if 
it were possible they could be knaves 
and simpletons at the same time. He 
would nave done well to investigate 
the subject, as well as to adopt the 
opinions of the author whom he eulo- 

izes ; for then, more guarded and de- 

nite in his statements, his attack 
would not have so completely exem- 
plified the telum imbglle sine ictu . 
Had Mr. G. also carefully read the 
history of the Society’s proceedings, 
he might have escaped tne inconve- 
nience of bringing forward accusations 
which have been long since urged, and 
answered to the satisfaction of candid 
men, if we may judge by the increas- 
ing patronage given to the Society, not 
only by members of the Senate, but 
of our Universities. Another, and a 
bolder champion, the late Archdeacon 
Thomas, openly, and in person, in- 
dicted this Society on those very counts 
which Mr. G. has done. — 1st. That 
the Society was misnamed. 2nd. That 
its spirit was innovatory of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline. 3rd. That its object was 
anticipated by the Society for propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts; 
and 4th. That its Missionaries were 
enthusiasts. 

The Archdeacon waited not for re- 
ply, hut a masterly defence soon ap- 
peared, which explained and refuted 
these several charges ; — and first, with 
respect to the obnoxious appellation, 
“ Church Missionary Society,” that it 
intended nothing official, or exclusive, 
but merely intimated a Society sup- 
ported by members of the Established 
Church ; that the name hy which it 
had been long designated “ Society for 
Missions to Africa and the East,” had 
given place to the one in question for 
brevity and distinction's sake. 

That it failed of the patronage of 
the whole Episcopal Bench, if an ar- 
gument against its legitimacy, might 
have applied also to a chartered Society, 
which for sixty years after its forma- 
tion, had only fourteen Bishops on its 
list. What then becomes of Mr. G.'s 
animadversions on this head, when, 
io far from contravening ecclesiastical 
authority, its Missionaries in India re- 
ceived tne commendation of the late, 
and have the sanction and support of 
the present Bishop of Calcutta ; who, 
previous to his departure, personally ad- 
vocated the cause of this Society at its 
last anniversary meeting. Indeed it is 
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difficult to imagine how irregularities 
can exists when the Bp. of London, 
who ordains, must also take cognizance 
,of the several Missionaries who are 
.sent out. Because the Society for Pro- 
.pngpting the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
exists, and therefore the labours of this 
are unnecessary, is not manifest, since 
by the charter of the former its efforts 
were specially and exclusively directed 
to the subjects of this country resid- 
ing in our oi&n colonies. Up to the 
period of the King’s Letter in 18 IQ, 
’when its operations were extended, it 
never did employ a single Missionary 
for the purpose of converting Hea- 
thens to the Christian Faith. Till 
then it had never called forth, or at- 
tached to itself the missionary spirit 
of the country, or even attempted to 
do 90 . Had it been a missionary ra- 
ther than a colonial institution, with 
means adequate to the end proposed, 
and employing those means to the best 
advantage, it might have been impro- 
per to nave framed another ; but us 
the Church Missionary Society had a 
separate and confessedly important end 
in view, viz. the Conversion of the 
Heathen, there was abundant cause 
for its institution. Here no rivalry is 
intended; both have distinct provinces, 
both seem deserving of encouragement. 
So far from cherishing an esprit de 
corps , it is pleasing to find many of 
the Church Missionary Society’s warm- 
est friends, even its secretaries, contri- 
buting members to the other Society. 
Hot quite so consistent is the conduct 
of some of the elder Society’s eulogists, 
who act like the Archdeacon alluded 
to, while he arraigned the Prelates who 
supported both, himself subscribed to 
neither. 

If any proof were wanting of the 
conciliatory disposition of this accused 
Society, it would be seen in their ge- 
nerous grant of 5,000/. to the Calcutta 
Episcopal College, in common with 
the two chartered Societies, and more 
than this of 1000/. per ann. towards its 
necessities, and till it should cease to 
be wanted ; a circumstance which, as 
Mr. G. quoted soipc remarks from a 
mpre liberal opponent in the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” he must have known, 
and was bound in candour to have no- 
ticed. As well the overflowing sums 
once contributed in aid of the charter- 
ed Society, from those Churches and 
Chapels where sermons in aid of the 
other are annually preached, unan- 


swerably prove its desire to co-ope- 
rate. 

It speaks volumes to the suitableness 
and general good conduct of the So- 
ciety’s Missions, when aiytdvers’e pen, 
from a long series of reports, can pro- 
duce only one or two injudicious con- 
versations, and these garbled, and ta- 
ken out of their connection with qua- 
lifying circumstances. Thete is one 
given at length, in which a Mr. Thom, 
of the Cape Mission, is a chief speaker, 
and which was intended to prove so 
much i unfortunately for Mr. G.’s argu- 
ment, Mr. T. was not a Missionary of 
this Society, but of one generally sup- 
ported by Dissenters. As if these tilings, 
if true, could balance the acknowledged 
and beneficial result of the Society’s la- 
bours in Western Africa, India, and 
the Mediterranean, where their Mis- 
sionaries enjoy the approbation and 
countenance of the civil authorities. 
He must possess unenviable feelings, 
a dull head, and a cold heart, who can 
read without interest the journals of 
their late devoted Missionary, Mr. 
Johnson, whose successful labours 
among the liberated Negroes in Sierra 
Leone have astonished those who knew 
what was once their wretched and de- 
graded state. Here the genius of Chris- 
tianity has exerted her heavenly influ- 
ence, and “ the waste howling wilder- 
ness” is become fertile as “ the garden 
of the Lord.” Several hundred Negroes 
are regular and devout attendants on 
divine worship, and their children re- 
ceiving religious instruction. The Go- 
vernor testifies that swearing and in- 
toxication are hardly known among 
them. 

“ The wretch who once sang wildly, danc'd, 
and laugh’d, [draught. 

And suck'd in dizzy madness with his 
Has wept a silent flood, revers’d his ways, 

Is sober, meek, benevolent, and prays ; 

Feeds sparingly, communicates his store. 
Abhors the craft he boasted of before, 

And he that stoic, has learnt to steal uo 
more.” 

Mr. G. has attempted to shew that 
religious instruction is of no avail till 
a considerable degree of civilization is 
effected ; but here the reverse is ma- 
nifest, for the simple and faithful ex- 
hibition of scriptural truth, by an af- 
fectionate pastor, has, through the 
blessing of God, been the means of 
civilizing the colony. Indeed civili- 
zation, whether it precedes religious 
instruction or no,«inust necessarily ac- 

com- 
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company all attempts to evangelize the 
Heathen. 

It is triumphantly asked, if; (in allu- 
sion to our Saviours advent) “the ful- 
ness of time” docs not intimate a re- 
quisite degree of civilization ; why was 
our Saviour’s coming delayed till the 
4000 th year of the world— why but 
for this reasonable cause of delay did 
God for so long a time keep back a 
species of knowledge so essential to 
the present and future happiness of his 
creatures ? But are we reduced to the 
necessity of supposing the beuefils of 
the Christian dispensation limited to 
Christian ages; and the progress of the 
world in refinement, tne sole reason 
for a delay which seemed rather intend- 
ed to exercise the faith of God’s peo- 
ple? Seen in the medium of types and 
ceremonies, and through the long vista 
of ages, the sincere Israelite trusted for 
acceptance with God in the merits of 
a promised Saviour, “.the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world he 
looked forward, just as true Christians 
look back to the efficacy of the same 
sacrifice. 

But Mr. G. and some others accuse 
the Society of an unhallowed interfer- 
ence with the providential government 
of God, in this wide attempt to evan- 
gelize the world; but this is a question 
of propriety, which it may not occur to 
them they have also to settle with the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

ft is not for us to speculate on what 
may be the future state of the Heathen, 
who live and die such, or how far the 
uncovenatited mercies of God extend. 
We are called upon to pity them, to 
pray for them, and help tneni ; and 
while we know that the genius of Pa- 
ganism is cruelty; of Manometanism, 
sensuality; and of Popery, ignorance; 
we must be sensible that the moral 
condition of a people, where either of 
these systems prevail, is sufficiently de- 
plorable to justify our judicious endea- 
vours to enlighten them. Their con- 
dition accords with the terms employ- 
ed in Scripture, “a world lying in 
wickedness,” and “ perishing for lack 
of knowledge.*’ If Heaven be a pre- 
|>ared place, Tor a prepared people, such 
a demoralizing existence operates no- 
thing in qualifying the soul for its en- 
joyments; and Heaven we know is re- 
presented to us as a stale of mind , ra- 
ther than of place, in which the happy 


spirit desires only what it ought to pos- 
sess, and possesses all it desires. 

A Friknd to Fairness. 



I TRUST you will excuse the li- 
berty I now take with the valuable 
columns of your Magazine— assuring 
you, that if it had not been for the 
special invitation of your Correspond- 
ent, “a Barrister,” I should not have 
troubled you on this occasion ; and it 
is only now done, under a fearful im- 
pression that there is a lurking desire 
in some quarter to deprive the Poor 
of the benefits of the Courts ofReqriestft, 
which are now almost the only re- 
maining places where the expense of 
Barristers has not shut the door of jus- 
tice against them. If, Sir, it was not 
for the forcible expression, “that com- 
parisons are odious,” I could almost fill 
one of your Magazines with them, but 
I shall merely content myself with pray- 
ing your readers to fancy to themselves 
the vexatious delays oF a Chancery- 
suit, keeping them equally balanced 
between hope and fear for seven years, 
with the prospect now and then hap- 
pily changed, by a doubt , whether they 
will live to see a termination of the 
one or the other. Sometimes it may 
occur that the Barristers will, through 
mere dint of exertion, get their Clients 
from Chancery, to the Court of King's 
Bench, where a fresh set of Barristers 
will hold out to both parties the de- 
lights of having justice speedily admi- 
nistered to them, if it should so hap- 
pen that their means of litigation arc 
almost exhausted. But let us, Mr- Ur- 
ban, leave those higher Courts, where 
the blessings of Barristers are so conspi- 
cuous, and come down to one more 
analazous in the matters generally 
brought for its decision, I mean the “ In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court;’* there. Sir, 
you have Barristers as Commissioners ; 
— Barristers in abundance as advocates ; 
there the greatest of Swindlers are pa- 
thetically pitied by Barristers as the 
most oppressed and the most unfortu- 
nate of beings. You will there, Sir, see 
and hear, if there should be any poor 
unfortunate creditor possessed of teme- 
rity enough to oppose the barefaced 
swindler, Barristers that will jeer his 
cupidity,— laugh at his folly, — and 
throw ridicule upon him for not keep- 
ing his property m his own possession; 
and all this, when it is known that his 

trade 
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trade is his bread. You will there, Sir, 
see the most barefaced acts of robbery, 
by the assistance of Barristers, walk 
through a Court with impunity. I will 
just mate one that took place when I 
was present. — A well-dressed rogue 
had, after insinuating himself into the 
confidence of his employers, robbed 
them of several large sums, and ab- 
sconded ; but having some apparently 
respectable friends, the injured party, 
after several pressing importunities, 
agreed, that if the absconded rogue 
would appear, and give them securities 
for the repayment of the sums he had 
robbed them of, they would not pro- 
ceed criminally againsthim. What was 
the consequence ? after a great deal of 
friendly interference they took his in- 
dividual acceptances to pay at different 
periods; the rogue then got himself ar- 
rested and gave notice to his employ- 
ers, whom ne had robbed, that he in- 
tended on a certain day to take the be- 
nefit of the Insolvent Act, when, by 
his counsel, a Barrister , the party who 
had been so injured got a severe re- 
primand for having, what was called, 
compounded felony, and the rogue was 
immediately discharged. Do pray, M r. 
Urban, come to some of the Courts of 
Requests, and try if you can discover 
any such injustice as this ; you will there 
find no Barristers pleading for the ve- 
riest rogues, as the most immaculate of 
beings ; you will there. Sir, only find 
a few respectable tradesmen , without 
fees, sifting to find out the truth, try- 
ing the value of the goods sold by their 
experience^ making equitable reduc- 
tions, when necessary, allotting the 
payments to the circumstances of the 
debtors, as equitably as the proofs will 
admit, and what appears to your Cor- 
respondent, the " Barrister/* the most 
inefficient part of the powers of the 
Commissioners, the short period of im- 
prisonments, (he seems to forget that 
great debtors'living in the rules about 
six weeks , frequently rid themselves of 
just debts to the amount of from 20 
to 100 thousand pounds;, as they can 
on ly incarcerate a poor man in a pri- 
son from his family at the rate of one 
shilling per day ; and this the Barrister 
says the debtors cuttingly call paying 
the debt. Let the great debtor, protect- 
ed by the wisdom of Barristers, pay 
in the same proportion, and that stig- 
ma, that comparisons are odious, would 
soon lose its effect, and the utility of Bar- 


risters would in a short time become 
more apparent. 

A Commissioner of a 

Court of Requests. 
P.S. As the Barristers are conti- 
nually lamenting that there is a spi- 
rit abroad, having a tendency to make 
the numerous poor dissatisfied with 
the ancient institutions of the coun- 
try, may not a fair inference be drawn 
from the reasonings of your Barrister 
Correspondent, that those hallowed 
institutions, which enable the few to 
enrich themselves on the hard earn- 
ing of the people, are those only worth 
preserving? 

Mr. Urban, Feb. 28. 

Y OUR correspondent Sica, p. 27, 
appears to feel an unnecessary 
anxiety lest 20,000 seamen should be 
thrown out of employ by the abolition 
of slavery. It is not easy to account 
for the associations which take place 
in the minds of some men, but I con- 
fess that I should have felt more solici- 
tude upon the subject, had the pro- 
posal been to abolish the use of sugar : 
but so long as that continues to its pre- 
sent extent, and that the article cannot 
be produced in Europe, your Corre- 
spondent’s fears appear to me to be 
altogether unfounded. He might have 
been aware that even in the event of 
the sugar trade being diverted from 
the West Indies, it would flow to the 
East, which would be equally bene- 
ficial to the country. This Jt would 
have done long since, had it not been 
restrained by the partial, and as many 
think impolitic prohibitory duty upon 
East India Sugar. Were this duty 
even now removed, and the country 
open to the importation of sugar from 
the East in large quantities, and on 
even terms with the West, the 20,000 
seamen, for whose interests your Cor- 
respondent expresses so much solici- 
tude, would suffer no injury, nor the 
State lose their services. They would 
most likely still find employment in 
the sugar trade: but with this dif- 
ference, that, having to sail for their 
cargoes to the East Indies instead of to 
the West, they would be longer at sea 
and less on shore, and probably be bet- 
ter taken care of ; a change which 
would be rather favourable than other- 
wise to their advancement in nautical 
skill/ and to their ultimate qualifica- 
tion for the service of His Maiesty’s 
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'VOUR Correspondent, u R.C." p. 

X iG, in correcting two errors in 
the account of the death of the late 
Dr. Thomas Blackburne, to which he 
refers, might have amended another $ 
for the Doctor has left only one daugh- 
ter, the wife of Ralph Peters, esq. of 
Plat Bridge, near Wigan, but now of 
Southport, near Halsaii, about 21 miles 
from Liverpool. 

Isaac Blackburne, esq. the youngest 
brother, has been long resident in and 
near Warrington, anohaa many child- 
ren ; two sons in the East India ser- 
vice. He has been for many years an 
active Magistrate in that division of Lan- 
cashire, has served the office of Sheriff, 
and was during the war a Captain in 
Lord Stanley s Regiment or Royal 
Lancashire Militia. 

Blackburne . Ireland. 



The pedigree of the Blackburnes, 
s set forth by Sir Isaac Heard, ' 


late Garter King of Arms, may be 
seen in Mr. Giegson’s “Fragments 
of Lancashire,” p. 200 ; and that of 
John Blackburne, esq. M.P. of Hale 
(now the representative of the very 
ancient families of the Irelands, and 
Blackburnes, of the Hutt or Haut* of 
Hale) by the same Herald, in p. 21(5. 

I beg you to present to your Readers 
a view, drawn by a lady, of the North 
front of the Hall at Hale ( see Plate 
II.) as it appeared about 18)6. It is 
tastefully covered with ivy. There is 
an inscription over the door between 
two windows? it was finished by Sir 
Gilbert Ireland in l6?4. 

This inscription relates to the first 
builder of the house^ Sir Gilbert Ire- 
land, knt. who married his cousin, 
the heiress of Bewsey, her grand- 
father being aim Baron of Warring- 
ton, Vice Chancellor of Chester, and 
of Gray’s-inn, London (as the present 
Member now is Ix>rd qf the Manor 
of the said town) s by which marriage 

* A view of the Holt or Haut, in Hale, 
is given in your vol. xcii. ii. 589. 

Gbst. Mas. March , 1884. 
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the two femUi* Of Ii*fend at few* 
*ey «nd Hal. be m nw un ited. ■ Ml 
he and Ira lady feud 
tnne. The estate then pafeit mm 
the Irelands in the female life io the 
Aspin walls : thence is lame few;, 

esq. t ; and thence to the Snek- 
burnesj. 

TheChapel, teen in the plate at a 
little distance to the left, is built en- 
tirely of stone. It is a donative, Mr. 
Blackburne being the patron. Hie 
certified value is 17/. 17*. 

King James, in his prams* to Lon- 
don, after he left Houghton Tower, 
&c. visited Sir Gilbert Ireland at 
Bewsey (now the property of Lost 
Lilford, by his wife Miss Athertoo 
of Athertou), a romantic and ancient 
building, moated round ; but 1 have 
seen no good view of this house. It 
is famous in history as the residence 
of the Butlers, who were stewards 
and butlers to Earl Ferrers, who be- 
fore the House of Lancaster succeeded 
to the Dukedom, was Lord of nearly 
all this part of the county. 

Ireland , qf Lydiate. Blundell, qf Inc*. 

W 



Hjqq 
a □ □ 
a a 


An early branch of the Irelands, 
vis. Robert Ireland, son of John Ire- 
land, married a daughter of Sir John 
Butler, Baron of Warrington, a fa- 
mily of great consequence in those 
days, ana settled in Shropshire, (no 
doubt but it will be duly noticed in 
the “ Histoiy of Salop,” now pub- 
lishing^; ana his nephew. Sir John 
Ireland, of Hale, had a son Thomas, 
the founder of the Lydiate family, (see 
“ Lancashire Fragments ,” page 269), 
which continued for many generations 
there, and built a carious Hall, part 
of which now stands, much admired, 
and of which no view hat appeared 
that I know of}; from the Irelands the 

t See p. 184 of your present Votes** 
t See UngMOt p. SIS. 
f A view of the mins of Lydiate Cbnreh 
is given in your vol. xci. it p. 597* 


estate 
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estate went through the knightly fit* 
mlU of Anderton to that of Charles 
BtaufeU*., eeq. *f luoe-Blundell, the 
present worthy owner. 

YourFciend “R.C.” seems to have 
beeapfeased with the Museum of Mrs. 
Anne , Blackburne at Orford ; had he 
seen It astFaiHieki, where * room was 
hoik for its reception, (a room about 
15 yards long, or the whole front of 
that house, and a depth proportion- 
ed) he would have been pleased in* 
deed ! for she continued from the time 
he mentioned (where probably at Or- 
iord “R.C.” might nave met your 
pnsseht Correspondent) continually 
coUeeting, and corresponding witn 
ardent admirers of Nature’s works in 
Russia, Prussia, Germany, America, 
and all over the world, and in a mu- 
tual intercourse and exchange of cour- 
tesy with the learned, particularly with 
Linnaeus, who honoured her by nam- 
ing a plant found by her on the moun- 
tains BkMumiana. 

Mt. Stewart, the gardener at Hale, 
published a catalogue of all the rare 
plants in those gardens, before the ve- 
nerable gentleman, his mailer, died, 
and the Collection was such as few 
other gardens at that time could boast. 

A selection of the most beautiful 
articles in this museum is now in 
the saloon or library at Hate Hall. 
The most curious botanical plants were 
also transplanted to die hot-house at 
Hale i amongst the rest the famous 
ancient aloe tree, being many tons 
weight, for which a carnage was built 
on purpose to carry it to Hale, where 
it now flourishes with others its com- 
panions. 


particularly to and from Runcorn f; 
hence the River lrweil and Mersey jte 
made navigable by means of the first 
Canal in the Kingdom, the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s. Beyond the river are 
seen I nee, and the high grounds 
of Cheshire, whilst still farther the 
mountains of North Wales form the 
horieou. 

The centre apartment at Hale is a 
large saloon, 44 by 24 feet, which is 
adorned by a collection of natural curi- 
osities, coins, and valuable books. At 
either end is an apartment, 36 by 22 feet, 
one used as a drawing room, tne other 
a dining parlour. Behind is still pre- 
served the old hall with its ancient 
wainscot and painted glass; the roof 
having been raised, the space betweeu 
it and the wainscot is ornamented 
with the armorial bearings of the fa- 
mily in a genealogical arrangement, 
from the earliest to the present time. 
Numerous family pictures adorn va- 
rious parts of the mansion. 

John Blackburne, a link old vener- 
able Gentleman, who was u serene 
and calm to the last,’’ died Dec. 20, 
1786, at the age of g3. His death is 
recorded in your vol. lvii. p. 204, by 
the late Dr. Aikin, who had been for 
some years a resident in Warrington ; 
some account of Mrs. Anne Black- 
burne, who died in 1794, is printed in 
your vol. lxiv. p. 180. 

One of the sons of this said venerable 
gentleman, (after Thomas, the father 
of the present Knight of the Shire), 
was John Blackburne, esq. Mayor of 
Liverpool, 1760, who was generally 
called “the poor man’s friend,’* whom 
the writer knew to deserve well that 


enlarged and improved Hale Hall, and 
g new South front extends upon the 
Jawn, fronting the estuary of the River 
Jersey; this was done some few years 
ago under the direction of Mr. Nash, 
(die Regent-street architect} who has 
very judiciously preserved the ancient 
.We. t 

This additional suit of rooms com- 
mands a delightful view of the broad- 
est nart of the River Mersey, which 
is pete about four miles across, and 
presents a busy and interesting scene 
[ram the continual passage of vessels, 

' * luce Wendell wet formerly called Hyms. 

See Gregson, p. *2*1. 


23, 178Q (see Gent. Mag. vol. tix. p. 
861.) His eldest son, John Black- 
burne, esq. was Mayor of the same 
town, 1788, since resident at Hawford 
Hall, Worcestershire; who has one 
daughter, married to Thos. Hawkes, 
esq. of Himlev. 

Jonathan Blackburne, another son 
of the above venerable John B. had 
a valuable and vast collection of prints, 
which was sold in London, March 
1786. 

Yours, &c. Lancastribvsis. 

t Called the Montpelier of Manchester, 
and where the invalids of that town resort 
for health. 


Mr. 
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u r Summer fand*p4ac*, 

Mr.URBAW, Exeicr, FeB.7* 

( HAVE lately observed that the me- 
rits and demerits of periodical pub- 
lications have been freely discussed} 
and 1 cordially participate in the satis- 
faction arising from the justice done 
to the Gentleman’s Magasine,” as 
a standard and permanent work of 
long-established repute, and contain- 
ing, as stated, much valuable antiqua- 
rian, scientific, and general know- 
ledge. As a third Polar Expedition 
is preparing, 1 lose no time in draw- 
ing up the following article, in case 
it may, in a work of such extensive 
circulation as yours, meet the eye of 
some one who may feel sufficient in- 
terest in so important, and so new a 
branch of an unestablished science, as 
to state to the gentlemen of the Ad- 
miralty what, probably, may not have 
occurred in reflecting on so uncom- 
mon a subject, hitherto but little at- 
tended to. 

From circumstances so frequently 
observed, there cannot exist a doubt 
of the reality of the existence of a 
North-West Passage ; but supposing 
Behring’s Straits attained to, there is 
every reason for concluding that a firm 
barrier of ice, extending from the 
Asiatic to the American Coast, would 
oppose farther progress. The public 
prints inform us, that an attempt is 
to be made to get on the Hyperbo- 
rean Coast of America, by passing 
through Prince Regent’s Inlet, the 
entrance of which is in longitude go° 
West, and 73° 45' of latitude. It ap- 
pears in the voyage of 18 19 that this 
channel was proceeded into as far 
South as latitude 72° IB', in longitude 
9O 0 2i i West, where a strong barrier 
of ice prevented getting to the south- 
ward tn this direction. This channel 
may he nearly 50 miles in breadth. 
The water is 40 fathoms deep, and 
the ebb-tide sets to the southward and 
westward. All this did not prevent 
the formation of an impenetrable mass 
of ice, under which the tide ebbs and 
flows. 

Captain Franklin found the North 
Coast of America erroneously placed 
on charts, several degrees farther North 
than it ought; and, consequently, the 
open sea, over which he passed on that 
coast, was to be expected in a lati- 
tude so many degrees farther South 
than Regent’s Inlet, found frozen across 
oil the Sill of August, the height of 


Summer In those dreary regions* Sup- 
posing the expedition 1 4 pm through 
this channel, and to arrive at Cemor- 
Mine River, it by no means follows 
that foe sea continues open thence to 
Mackenste’s River, and westward, 
along the Hyperborean Coast to Beh- 
ring's Straits. From Winter-Harbour, 
and from Cape Dundas, foe molt 
westerly point arrived at, land appear- 
ed in a South, and South-west oiree- 
tion, estimated at a distance of M> 
miles ; the intermediate space being 
covered with one continued field of 
very thick ice. This land must con- 
sist of islands, between which and the 
American Northern Coast, it may rea- 
sonably be supposed that the field of 
ice extends. If the animals seen on 
the North Georgian Islands originated 
to the southward, as is supposed, they 
must necessarily pass over this ice. 
From these statements it would ap- 
pear, that the probability of arriving 
on the Hyperborean Coast by the tract 
mentioned in the Papers, is, at least, 
problematical. 

1 deem it the duty of such as con- 
sider such interesting subjects inti- 
mately, to state what may probably be 
subservient to purposes of public uti- 
lity. From an examination of the 
chart of the first voyage, four unex- 
plored channels are observable, and 
they are formed by the islands named 
Byum Martin, Bathurst, and Cornwal- 
lis. They are nearly as wide as Re- 
gent’s Inlet; and must lead directly 
into the Polar Basin. It has been an 
opinion long entertained, on good 
grounds, that the sea is open in this 
basin. The projected voyage may 
bring this to a test, and the very re- 
duced degrees of longitude constitut- 
ing the difference between any of these 
channels and Behring’s Straits, may 
be run down in a short time; ami 
probably some practicable channel, 
leading from the Polar Basin 10 Beh- 
ring’s Straits, may present itself; while 
the exploring of the llyperbotoan 
Coast, from Cape-turn-again to these 
straits, muy well be left to the two 
enterprising characters nominated for 
that duty qf fatigue. This is suggest- 
ed on the supposition that, as formerly, 
no passage is effected southward 
through Regent’s Inlet* 

Mr. Urban, I recollect hearing in 
the .-001113 of the Royal . Society, an 
interesting conversation on Captain 
Parry's brilliant discovery of the ac- 
tual 
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tual existence bf a North-West Mag- 
netic Pole. On my remarking that 
it waa deeply to be lamented that the 
pursuit of ulterior prescribed objects 
prevented this enterprising Navigator 
from ascertaining the precise site of 
this Pole, or, in other words, the la- 
titude and longitude of the spot where 
the Dipping-needle would be found 
to stand perpendicular, or at ninety 
degrees; it was justly observed, that 
this was of such incalculable import- 
ance to nautical science and com- 
merce, that at an early period, a ship 
must be sent out for that express pur- 
pose. Now, Mr. Urban, Q9 nearly as 
the thing can be made out from the 
account of the voyage, this Pole, or 
Magnetic Power, must be situated not 
far from the meridian of 102° West, 
and somewhere between the latitudes 
of 72° and 74°, or probably farther 
North ; a9 the Dipping-needle in 72° 
45' 15'' of latitude, and 89° 41' 42" of 
longitude, stood at 88° 26' 42"; and 
in 7 5° 23' 25" of latitude, and 112° 
29' 30" of longitude, gave a dip of 88° 
36' 95" ; the West variation in the 
former being 118° 23' 37"; and the 
East in the latter, 117° 52' 22". It is 
evident, that when the observer is si- 
tuated on the meridian of the Mag- 
netic Pole, he will he on the line of 
no variation in our hemisphere. By 
moving on this meridian till the nee- 
dle stands at 90°, and by ascertaining 
the exact latitude and longitude of this 
situation, this problem leading to great 
future scientific results, will he solved. 

By visiting such accurately ascertained 
spot, at some early future period, it will 
be found that the Dipping-needle will 
not stand perpendicular there, but will 
incline a little to the eastward towards 
the moving magnetic power proceeding 
slowly in its orbit within the earth, 
and followed by the Magnetic Needle 
on the surface. Had Philosophers of 
former times, who entertained this opi- 
nion under vague and uncertain hy- 
potheses, had the advantage we pos- 
•;ss in the knowledge of Captain 
Parry's fine discovery, and of the anxi- 
ously-looked for return of the vari- 
ation, they would have laid down, 
from these data, a more perfect theory 
than 1 have endeavoured to found on 
them. I trust that such as possess 
more talent, though not more zeal 
than 1 do, will take up a subject in- 
volving the highest national utility. 

N Captain Parry, who merits a recom- 


pense far beyond the minor office be- 
stowed on him, may, during the en- 
suing voyage, by a simple process, dis- 
cover whether or not the Magnetic 
Pole, or power, has moved eastward 
from 18 19, to the period of trial, 1 
trust, in next Summer. I shall state 
the obvious mode of effecting this ob- 
ject. 

In latitude 7t° 45 r 15", and West 
longitude 89° 41' 42", there was a dip 
of 88° 2& 42", and a W T est variation 
of 118° 23' 37". If the Pole be si- 
tuated under the meridian of 102° 
West, this situation is thirteen degrees 
to the eastward of its position. If the 
Discovery-ships are brought nearly as 
possible into this latitude and longi- 
tude, I venture to say, that the dip of 
the needle will be found to exceed 88° 
26' 42", because the Magnetic Pole 
will have moved in five years some- 
what eastward, in the direction of the 
position of this latitude and longitude. 
Again, in latitude 74° 46' 56", and 
longitude I10 U 33' 5<)'', there was a 
dip of 88° 29' 95", and an East vari- 
ation of 126° 17' 18". Now it is evi- 
dent that this situation lies nearly nine 
degrees to the westward of the site of 
the Pole, or magnetic power. By 
placing the ships accurately in the site 
given by this latitude and longitude, 
the dip, it is expected, will be found 
less, a little, than it was iu 1819, be- 
cause the Magnetic Pole will have 
moved eastward, and consequently to 
a greater distance from the position of 
the experiment. The difference be- 
tween the dip in London, and that 
found contiguous to the Pole, may be 
taken, on an average, at 18 degrees. 
This proves that the dipping-needle, 
on the whole of the line from London, 
to the point over the Magnetic Pole, 
invariably points to this pole, or power, 
within the earth. 

In the year 1657 the moving Mag- 
netic Pole was under the meridian of 
London, and on the North side of the 
North Pole of the earth, and both 
Poles being in the plane of the me- 
ridian of London, the needle pointed 
due North, giving no variation . The 
Magnetic Pole, or Power, continued 
moving westward, followed by a West 
increasing variation, in London, till 
the year 181 7, when it turned east- 
ward, followed by a decreasing Wcs«l 
variation. I am induced to mention 
this, Mr. Urban, because I gave 1818 
erroneously, as the year when ihe 

Pole 
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Pole attained its maximum of westing . 
This gives 160 years [fractions cannot 
he given, as observations in this case 
do not admit of this] as the period of 
a quarter-orbit, or 600 years, as the 
whole time of a revolution round the 
pole of the earth. In 160 years, from 
I tS 1 7, the variation will be nothing in 
London, because the Magnetic role 
will again be under the meridian of 
London, and directly between it and 
the earth's North Pole. 

If, Mr. Urban, the New Pole is si- 
tuated under the meridian of 102° 
West, it will in 320 years, from 1 8 17, 
be under the nicridfan of 102 East. 
This will render its orbit elliptical, 
and account in some measure for its 
inequality of movement, though much 
of that may be ascribed to the action 
of Magnetic strata frequently found to 
produce anomalies in the action of the 
magnetic needle. Let me now apply 
some of these considerations to the 
above curious experiments, recommend- 
ed stronglu to be tried by the very in- 
telligent Commander of the Discovery- 
ships. In the case of the first experi- 
ment, the ships will be 13 degrees 
from the supposed site of the Mag- 
netic Pole in 1 8 Ip. According to the 
above rate of movement of the Pole, 
in five years, or from 1B1Q to 1824, 
it will have moved eastward 3° IT 
15", so that the ships will be that 
much nearer to it this year than in 
18 It). Now the difference of dip of 
the needle between the longitude 8()° 
41' 42'', and the site of the Magnetic 
Pole, where the dip vanishes, being 
1° 24', it ought to be found to in- 
crease nearly one fourth part of this, 
if the Pole has moved S« 11' 13" east- 
ward. From this, it would appear, 
that in latitude 72° 45' 15", and lon- 
gitude 89 0 41' 42', the dip of the 
needle from 88° 26' 42", ought to 
be found to have increased to 88° 
47' 42". Similar Reasoning applies, 
vice verea t to the trial to be made 
on the (Vest side of the Pole. If 
an increase and decrease of dip are 
found relatively in the situations men- 
tioned, they will be sufficient to prove 
the main position; though from ob- 
vious circumstances, they may not 
quite correspond with previous calcu- 
lations. 

Philosophers of former ages who 
have theorised on the present subject, 
without the aid of recent discoveries, 
have invariably reasoned in support of 


the non-solidity of the earth, on sound 
grounds, philosophical as Well as 
scriptural ; and ou any other supposi- 
tion, a rational theory of the varia- 
tion could not be maintained. Scien- 
tific discoveries now verified, would, 
fifty years ago, have been deemed ab- 
surd. Who would have believed that 
the whole of the Solar System has a 
motion in the direction of the star 
Hercules ? that the stars in the south- 
ern hemisphere have a motion south- 
ward ? ana that those in the northern 
move in the opposite direction 1 These 
effects have been by some thought u 
deception, arising from inaccuracy of 
observation, from errors in instruments, 
or from modifications of refraction : 
but these objections have been satis- 
factorily answered, excepting the much 
slower movement of the northern, than 
of the southern stars. This, however, 
may be readily accounted for on the 
principle of the movement of our So- 
l.i r System also in a northerly direction. 
From this it is manifest, that the 
whole of the creation moves round a 
centre, which it may ;vcll be ima- 
gined to be the peculiar habitation of 
the Deity, and of the souls of the just 
made perfect. 

Not being entirely unknown byname 
to the enlightened Emperor of Russia, 
so eminent as a liberal patron of sci- 
ence, having presented to him my 
works on Telegraphic Science, on Tac- 
tics, and on the Harmonic System of 
Music, it was my intention to have sug- 
gested to him the great benefit that 
would arise to the new theory of the 
variation , were scientific men of his 
great empire directed to lay off’ a true 
meridian on the line of no variation 
to be found nearly at the 78th degree 
of East longitude ; or, in other words, 
under the meridian of the North-west 
Magnetic Pole. On this line, a West 
variation will be found to commence ; 
but the principal use of it will be to 
ascertain the difference of longitude 
between it and another line of no va- 
riation to be similarly found several 
years afterwards farther East | as the 
Magnetic Pole under the opposite se- 
mimeridian in the northern hemi- 
sphere, will have moved precisely a 
space corresponding with this differ- 
ence of longitude. It is gratifying to 
find that two Russian Ships of Dis- 
covery have sailed round the South 
Frigid Zone, almost always in the high 
antarctic latitude of 69° 30' ; being pre- 
vented 
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vented by ice from circumnavigating 
nearer to the South Pole. This does 
not augur well to getting to the rite 
of the South East Magnetic Pole , 
when that is attempted by sailing 
southward from New Holland, on the 
line ef no variation in that hemisphere. 
What then is to be done, should the 
ice stop progress to this Pole ? There 
may be a remedy. Let the exact dip 
of the South end of the needle be as- 
certained, where progress is interrupt- 
ed. On the line of no variation in the 
northern hemisphere, let the point of 
similar dip be found, and the distance 
in latitude between this point and the 
ascertained position of the North West 
Magnetic Pole, may be deemed equal 
to the distance intercepted between the 
opposing ice, and the South Last Mag - 
netic Pole. 

In the detail of the recommended 
experiments, I ought to ha>e men- 
tioned that if the Pole has moved east- 
ward, a small difference will be found 
in the variation ; as the angle formed 
at the place of observation, and by the 
two Poles, will become diminished. 
In alluding to the two Poles, it is al- 
ways to be recollected, that the North 
Pole of the earth lias no attraction , or 
any influence whatever over the mag- 
netic needle ; and this is proved by the 
same variation, wherever found in our 
hemisphere, invariably pointing to the 
Magnetic Pole, which would not be 
the case if the North Pole [always use- 
ful as a point of calculating reference] 
participated in this effect. This clearly 
accounts for the variation-lines marked 
with the same variation never crossing, 
because the theory recently laid down, 
•hews that they tend to one object, and 
therefore cannot cross; a point hither- 
to unaccounted for. In the southern 
hemisphere, a similar effect is produced 
by the South East Magnetic Pole, the 
exact site of which yet remains to be 
ascertained. Some iugenious attempts 
have been lately made to furnish a ra- 
tionale of the phenomenon of the di- 
urnal variation ascribed, as frequently 
remarked, to the action of solar heat. 
1 am inclined to think [and this may 
be brought to the test of experiment] 
that this daily movement may arise 
more from the effect of solar heat Sti 
the needle itself, than on the Magne- 
tic Pole. The great increase of this 
variation, in Summer, strengthens this 
supposition. Should Captain Parry ef- 
fect a passage through Prince Regent's 


Inlet, and leave uneffected the more 
important objects explained^ still, Mr. 
Urban, the recording of this paper in 
your valuable Magazine, will forcibly 
direct the attention of other able Navi- 
gators to accomplish what science and 
the public interest require to be achieved 
as much more essential than a North- 
west Passage, which can be of little 
value to either commerce or navigation. 

Yours, &c. John Macdonald. 

P. S: As all Variation-lines tend lo 
the Magnetic Pole, from latitudes and 
longitudes specified, I laid off several 
of these on a chart of the voyage, lu 
such a -process, from circumstances, 
accuracy of result can hardly be ex- 
pected, as the Magnetic Power does 
not seem to be a point, or a line , but 
a body of large diameter, judging from 
dips of near ninety degrees, in distant 
situations. Four of the trials made, 
gave the Pole in West longitude, be- 
tween 100° and 101®; while two others 
pointed to it in 98 ®. These results 
were furnished bv interesting variation- 
lines, and in all the experiments the 
positions were not quite so high as la- 
titude 72®. 

I have just perused the account of 
Captain Franklin’s perilous and me- 
ritorious labours, and find that in la- 
titude 04° 15' 7'', and longitude 113° 
2' 30", the dip of the magnetic needle 
was as much as 87° 20' 35". This 
would indicate that the Pole is still 
farther South, and of great magnitude. 
In York-Factory, in latitude 57° 00' 
03", and West longitude 92 ° 26', the 
variation was 6° 00' 21" East. This 
variation pointed to Prince Regent’s 
Channel, where there was found a 
West variation of 1 1 8 *>. If the Pole 
be situated, as there is reason to sup- 
pose, the variation at Fort York ought 
to have been West. A little to the 
West of Fort York, Captain Franklin 
found the magnetic action completely 
deranged by the ascertained contiguity 
of magnetic strata frequently met with ; 
and it may be probable that such may 
liavc operated on the needle at Fort 
York. To the Westward of longitude 
102°, this intelligent and enterprising 
officer always found the variation, as 
it might be expected, always East. 

♦— 

Mr. Urban, Hereford , March 2. 

I N your Magazine for Feb. 1822, I 
observed a pedigree of the Lucy 
family, cm which I wish to make a 

few 
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lew remarks. The writer informs .its 
that “ this family is generally said to 
have taken the name of Lucy from a 
maternal ancestor, and that Sir Wm. 
Dugdale proves it paternally descended 
from Gilbert de Grant, son of Bald- 
win, Earl of Flanders, whose sister 
married the Conqueror.'' Sir William, 
i make no doubt, is correct, but the 
former conjecture 1 conceive not to be 
perfectly so. The Lucy family look 
upon Fulbert de Lucy as their founder 
in this Kingdom. He came in with 
William, and was one of the eight 
Knights , who, under the command of 
Fiennes , built, and had the aiiuniaud 
of the eight towers, erected by them, 
as an additional defence of Dover Cas- 
tle, and afterwards assumed the name 
of dt Dover. It therefore surprises 
me that your ingenious Correspond- 
ent, '* N. Y. W. G.” has not intro- 
duced Fulbert's name in his pedigree. 
In the reign of Henry the Second, 
Richard de Lucy was the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and Protector dur- 
ing the absence of the King in Nor- 
mandy. Originally the arms liad three 
luces only ; but Richard the First, to 
reward the gallantry of Aymer de Lucy 
at Aeon in Palestine, added the cross- 
lets. Richard and Aymer de Lucy 
were descendants of Fulbert de Lucy, 
and consequently the Charlcote family 
must claim him as their founder, as 
they now bear the three luces with 
the crosslets. 

I have now before me a drawing of 
the original coat of arms prior to 
Aymcr’s time, and this contains the 
three luces only ; this was taken from 
the Tabula Eliensis, and is inserted in 
the Beauties of England. 

Your Correspondent has very pro- 
perly introduced Richard de Lucy, 
Bishop of St. David's, in his pedigree. 
He married a Miss Angel, by whom 
he had a large family. There is now 
an immense property in Chancery, 
and estates ([some say nearly a mil- 
lion) to which no heir male can be 
found as the issue of this marriage. 

I am maternally descended from the 
Lucy family, and find an interest in 
collecting every historical fact in the 
least degree connected with it, and 
have already made considerable pro- 
gress in my design, and as your Cor- 
respondent seems well acquainted with 
the subject, he would confer a favour 
on me, through your highly valuable 
publication, by informing me from 


what sources I may draw additional 
information. J«H. 

P. S. I cannot discover where Ful- 
bert de Lucy was buried, perhaps your 
Correspondent could inform me. 

Mr. Urban. Marchs. 

B EING at present occupied on a 
work of rather a local nature, re- 
specting the County of Devon, I avail 
myself of your extensive circulation to 
make some inquiries respecting the 
family of Sainthill, in wnich I flat- 
ter myself youT Devon friends will be 
able to assist me. 

The Sainthills , or, as they were an- 
tiently named, Swenthulls , are a Nor- 
man family, who probably came over 
with the early invaders, and had the 
manor of Sainthill and other posses- 
sions in Devon given for their services. 
Sir Walter Swenthill represented Exe- 
ter and the County in nine Parliaments 
of Edward II. and III. Peter Saint- 
hill of Bradninch, who died 1571, left 
two sons, the eldest of whom, Peter, is 
now represented by George Pearse, 
csn. of Bradninch ; and the younger 
John, who settled at Morton , by Cap- 
lain Sainthill, R. N. of Topsham, end 
now residing in Ireland. 1 am unable 
to ascertain where this Morton was. 
1 have tried Morelonhamstead, and 
Moreton near Whitechurch. In 
Mudge’s Map there is a Morton laid 
down in the parish of Peahemhury, 
near Bradninch ; but they deny that 
there is any such place in the parish, 
and say the Colonel was mistaken. It 
is, however, clearly written Morton in 
the original MS. of the Visitation of 
1 0530, Harleian, llfiS; and in the 
Harleian MSS. 10C)l, the family of 
Charles of Morton is mentioned. If 
any of your Correspondents should 
have a large Map of Devon of that 
period, it might determine the locality 
of Morton. 

Rev. William Sainthill, only child 
of the above John Sainthill, was ap- 
pointed Vicar of Hennock in itiu, 
and died there 1645. He had nine 
sons. Edward, the eldest, died at 
Exeter, without issue. Walter, of 
Exeter, whose children left no de- 
scendants. Bartholomew, of Hen- 
flock, whose family were still living 
there about 1730. 

In his will, William Saimhill leaves 
legacies also, “ to his son William anil 
his son ; to his son Thomas and his 
children; to his son John and his 

wife ; 
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* wife i to his son Richard's children ; 
to his sons Nicholas and Peter. 

No residences are mentioned to the 
last six sons, or their families. 1 should 
feel extremely obliged by any informa- 
tion on this point also from your Anti- 
quarian Correspondents in Devon, who 
have access to parish registers. 

Nicholas Satnthill, a grandson of 
the Rector, was settled with his wife 
Elizabeth at Topsham at the Restora- 
tion. They were not married there ; 
and 1 should be glad to learn where 
•they were ; and the maiden name of 
his wife? J. M. 

On the Influence of Place and 
Circumstances on the Devk- 

LOPEMKNT OF GENIUS. 

( Concluded from p. 135.) 

T HAT genius is quickened, and its 
powers determined to action by 
a fortunate concurrence of events, or 
a congenial assemblage of Nature’s 
scenery, acting upon certain minds, 
has been very long felt and acknow- 
ledged by many who have experienced 
its power and capricious returns. It 
has been objected to Addison’s well- 
known remark, “ that any continuous 
sound, such as the fall of water, or the 
music of birds, awakens every moment 
the mind of the beholder, and makes 
him increasingly attentive to rural 
beauties that such sounds of agree- 
able melody are rather calculated to 
lull to repose, than awaken the lucu- 
brator. But if, under some peculiar 
conjunctures, this may be actually the 
case, it is certain that in the majority 
of cases a happy sublimity of aspect or 
arrangement of beauty in associated 
scenery, or a soothing melody of 
sounds, begets active thought, and so- 
lemnizes to an unusual capacity of at- 
tentiop. We will familiarly illustrate 
this point. Imagine a traveller of 
susceptible energies and cultivated 
mind, to be pursuing his journey 
through some singularly romantic 
country, richly diversified with agree- 
able objects, both of art and of nature, 
disposed in the varied alternations of 
mountain and dell — he leaves the 
village where he had halted for the 
night, and slowly winds up the steep, 
in order to gain the summit of those 
hills in whose bosom, and beneath 
whose shelter, it lies concealed. The 
morning 9tar has gilded the mountain 
tops with the bright glow of a serene 


and cloudless day, and tinged the che- 
quered scenery, and the diversified order 
of vegetation, with an aspect of exqui- 
site and soul-expanding beauty. Atonce 
mountainous and fertile, the bold pro- 
montory which occasionally shoots 
across nis road, and the barren and 
stony heath which ever and anon 
broke into abrupt precipices, covers its 
surface, and presents to the eye an as- 
pect of rudeness and of desolation, is 
finely relieved by the groves and ver- 
dant pastures which stretch at certain 
intervals on the other side of the pic- 
ture, and animate and fertilize the 
whole. #The woody knoll and thorny 
brake, with here nnd there a half con- 
cealed cottage of the rustic peasantry, 
interspersed through the landscape, 
form a proper contrast to the eye in 
search after beauty; and while the 
wide extent of territory which stretches 
on either hand beneath him, glows 
with the animating aspect which 
marks the character of rural content 
and human industry, stem Nature, 
rising behind him in precipitous 
steeps, throws over the associated 
landscape an impress of sublimity and 
wildness which at once shades the 
picture, and elevates the sentiments 
of the individual who contemplates 
it. Awakened and inspired with 
the scene, the traveller stops and 
gazes upon the glowing and animated 
objects which in chequered variety 
lie mapped before him. The moun- 
tain rills, swollen by recent rains into 
torrents, precipitate their murmur- 
ing cascades at his feet, while their 
brawling continuity of sound disturbs 
not that disposition for reverie which 
steals over the faculties of his soul, 
but with its soothing monotony rather 
aids and stimulates the meditative ex- 
cursions of his thoughts. — Irresistibly 
caught by the beauty and novelty of 
the rural images which open upon 
his soul, our traveller feels his hcari 
expand and his imagination widen to 
conceptions of beauty, and possibly to 
moral sentiments before unfclt and un- 
thought of. Perchance the deep tones 
of the village bell rising in the gale, 
sometimes striking the ear with mea- 
sured cadcncc, — sometimes lost in the 
distance, imparts to the feelings of this 
supposed spectator an intense solemnity 
of interest which begets in him other 
views and perceptions than he is wont 
to feel ; his mind dilates with pleasure, 
and if it not yet experiences the powers 
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it feels something like the enthusiasm 
of genius rise within him.— As he 
gazes around, trains of thought and of 
reverie animate his soul, which seem 
to have had no previous existence. So 
far from slumbering in lethargy, his 
active intellectual powers are quicken- 
ed and invigorated to conceptions of 
fancy, and ultimately to sentiments 
which may arise out of these concep- 
tions, leading to other and higher 
views than had previously actuated 
him. 

Let us reverse this ideal picture. 
— Suppose the same individual, with 
like energies, capacities, and * suscepti- 
bilities of thinking, to be travelling 
through a track of country whose pro- 
minent features were in all respects 
the reverse of those first imagined, — a 
sterile uniformity of production drawn 
over a level uninteresting plain, such 
ior instance, as often characterizes a 
Chinese landscape, or a scene of 
Asiatic Russia, delineating an assem- 
blage of rural objects of sombre mono- 
tony, — and his faculties, instead of be- 
ing stimulated to active exercise, sink 
into a sort of sullen vacancy; the images 
which before spoke to the heart and 
fancy, arc withdrawn; and if the 
jKiwer of associating and imagining 
forms, excited under the former cir- 
cumstances, be not wholly withdrawn, 
it lies dormant. — If these results be 
not wholly imaginary, — and that they 
are not, may be sufficiently proved 
from consulting the evidence of expe- 
rience, — it may appear, perhaps, tnat 
IJclvetius, however on other points 
mistaken, advanced a position per- 
fectly admissible, when he contended 
that chance has often a necessary 
and considerable influence upon our 
education, which of course may be 
said to embrace the openings of Ge- 
nius. 

That Genius, or the capacity of ul- 
timately attaining it, is irregular in its 
impulses on the human mind, may 
further receive an illustration from 
the term in the life of man in which 
it is often wont to display itself. 

These occasional displays assuredly 
add support to the doctrine of Place 
and Circumstance being concerned in 
its developement. It is notorious to 
all who are deeply read in the history 
of Arts, Literature, and Philosophy, 
that many characters, of which the 

Gent. Mag. March , 1824. 
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biography of almost every petiod will 
furnish examples, have risen to a 
standard of decided eminence in their 
various walks late in life, after the 
term in which Genius is usually pre- 
dicated ha9 expired. This fact might 
be abundantly illustrated (and the fact 
being proved, the corollary conse- 
quent upon it must follow) from 
other writers, but a few bearing upon 
the point, may be not inappropriately 
cited from M. Helvetius. — •• How 
many great minds,” he exclaims, in 
the 3d chapter of his f De l'Esprit,’ 
“are confounded among people of 
moderate capacity for want of a cer- 
tain tranquillity, — the question of a 
gardener, or the fail ot an apple!” 
(alluding to the circumstances which 
respectively prompted Galldeo and 
Newton to engage in inquiries ol 
high importance.) “ Plato, he adds, 
“ would never amongst posterity have 
acquired half the celebrity which in 
every age since his owii has accompa- 
nied his name, had he not accidentally 
heard a discourse of Socrates; when, 
leaving his former pursuits, he thence- 
forward attached himself to the nobler 
pursuits of philosophy. — Proiagorus, 
another Greek philosopher, from a 
wood-cuttcr, was formed to the Jove 
and practice of science, from an acci- 
dental meeting with Democritus % — 
Xenocrates, who in the early |>art of 
life was dull and inanimate, and gave 
no signs of genius, yet afterwards rose 
to fame and eminence; and Polemo, 
his pupil, from attending an acciden- 
tal lecture iu his school, imbibed a 
noble emulation in the walks of know- 
ledge, and became a sage eminent for 
his wisdom and erudition.” — The fro- 
lics of dissolute youth were the first oc- 
casion, as he very pertinently remarks, 
of the unfoldings of ShaliBpcarc’s ge- 
nius, and of the subsequent pinnacle 
of fame to which he rose. “The 
course of my life,” says a philosopher, 
“ is nothing more than a long courts 
of education.” 

The dullness of youth, and the in- 
difference which in early years the in- 
dividual often shews to active and in- 
telligent exercise of the mind, is as- 
suredly no just and unerring criterion 
of the future expansion of the intellec- 
tual powers i as the term of youth has 
not unfrequently expired long ere ei- 
ther the disposition or the capacity 

have 
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have elicited symptoms of his rising 
to distinction among his contempo- 
raries. 

It is, however, equally notorious 
that others who have shone in the an- 
nals of fame have evinced so early and 
intuitive an aptitude in rising to ex- 
cellence, that the bright perceptions 
of Genius seem indigenous, and to 
need no stimulating medium to ex- 
cite them. 

The late President West, on whose 
abilities no eulogium is here needed, 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, toge- 
ther with a variety of other illustrious 
names which might swell the cata- 
logue, have at a very early age 
evinced an irresistible propensity to 
that art which was afterwards to im- 
mortalize their names *. 

In the latter case, we can only con- 
clude that Nature, capriciously lavish 
in her gifts, and often anomalous in 
her productions, had implanted a fa- 
culty which from its own internal 
impulse, without other aid, was ca- 
pable of rising to distinction ; where- 
as in the former, the ambition inhe- 
rent in the human mind is fostered 
and strengthened, seeing that through 
the aid of perseverance, industry, and 
many mediums of excellence, the same 
standard of thinking, the same nohle 
flow of ideas, the same energy and fire 
of composition, has been successfully 
attained. 

Upon a review of this subject in its 
details, some of which the present es- 
say has attempted to illustrate, upon 
considering the exigencies and the ha- 
bits of Genius, it will unquestionably 
appear that that emulative principle 
of ambition which points to fame, 
which prompts to excellence, and 
which very frequently acquires it, is 
in truth, as Hehctius and others have 
taught, inherent in that enthusiasm 
which hurries men to the ardent pur- 
suit of certain things, and thus opens 
the way to their real acquisition. 

This, however, by no means recog- 

* At the early age of little more than 
aix> West gave abundant earnest of his as- 
tonishing powers, — powers that were after- 
wards, in their maturity, to reflect the 
highest credit on the conceptions of Bri- 
tish genius, and entail indelible glory on 
the country which gave him birth. (See 
his Life.) Handel and Mozart respectively 
gave signs of the most extraordinary pre- 
cocity in the science to which they attached 
themselves. 


nizes the hypothesis, degrading to the 
nature of thinking agents, which traces 
all our mental impulses, all our aspira- 
tions of thought, to the mere operation 
of sordid matter,— a position in meta- 
physics which will scarcely, upon the 
name and authority of its author, ob- 
tain general credence, opposed as it is 
to every generous feeling of the soul. — 
The French philosopher, dogmatical a9 
he often is in his assumptions, cannot, 
with all the specious sophistry of his 
arguments, hide the manifest incon- 
gruity of some of his postulates. It is 
manifest, that when systems of uni- 
versal import come mixed up with 
theories pernicious in their tendency, 
so far as they are destructive of those 
purer emanations which ally our na- 
ture to beings of a superior rank and 
order, it becomes the duty of every 
one who thinks for himself, and who 
admits the truth of a few only of his 
positions, distinctly to identify the 
exact proportion ol distance lie would 
be understood to accompany him, and 
to distinguish between what is conso- 
nant with the immutable principles of 
things, and what, is the result of false 
reasoning, of superficial views, and of 
false conclusions. 

There seems, on the other hand, 
both upon a comprehensive view and 
a careful analysis of the exhibitions of 
Genius, to exist sufficient grounds for 
asserting the genuineness of the theory 
of Reynolds, in a limited sense, — that 
pocitive, absolute Genius frequently 
awaits the patient endeavours of per- 
severing inefustry, although it must be 
as peremptorily denied that they al- 
ways conduct to this bright eminence. 
No infallible rules have indeed ever 
yet been propounded for its attain- 
ment. 

Hclvetins is by no means correct in 
maintaining that in all men it is con- 
secutive upon moral perceptions, u pe- 
culiar excitement of enthusiasm, and 
other contingent sources, — as while 
some attain its highest immunities, 
which are early indigenous in their 
minds, others, under every allotment 
of circumstance, remain impervious to 
its calls. There is, however, some- 
thing abundantly consolatory in the 
reflection that it is by no means be- 
yond the reach of understandings 
which have before passed current for 
nothing above the ordinary standard 
of mortals. 1£. p. 

Melhsham, Marc h 2. 


Mr. 
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Mr Urban Chapel Haute, 

’ Hounslow, March. II. 

T HE fine old mansion, called Green- 
street, in the parish of East Ham, 
Essex, having been the residence of 
King Henry the Eighth, and his Queen 
Anne Boleyn, I, with my worthy friend 
i he Rev. \V. D was induced to vi- 

sit it a few days since. 

At our request the venerable proprie- 
tor of the estate, William Morley, esq. 
most politely gran ted us admittance, and 
himself attended us through the house 
aud grounds, stating several interest- 
ing particulars, which I now commu- 
nicate to you ; my reason for doing so 
is to correct an error in Mr. Lysons’s 
“Environs of London,” an error at 
which Mr. Murky appeared much vex- 
ed. Mr. Lysons, in the above work, 
says, “There is a tradition that Queen 
Aunc Boleyu was confined in the 
Tower at Greenstrcet, but an inspec- 
tion of the Tower will at once shew 
that it has been erected since that 
tillK*. ,, If Mr. Lysons, before he made 
this statement, liad inquired of Mr. 
Morley, that gentleman would have 
told him that he repaired the Tower 
ab.,jt 20 years ago, the top of which 
was entirely demolished, and which 
leparalion would have accounted to 
Mr. L. for its modern appearance. 

My friend Mr. D. thinks it has been 
built about 300 years, which opinion 
singularly coincides with an anecdote 
Mr. Morley related : it is this ; Anne 
Holey n was betrothed to a young No- 
ldcman who died. About 10 months 
after his death, the King demanded 
her hand; she, as was the custom, re- 
quested to he allowed to complete the 
twelvemonth of mourning for her 
lover, to which Henry agreed, and for 
her amusement built the tower in 
question, from which she had a fine 
view of the Thames from Greenwich 
to below Gravesend. 

The room in the third story of the 
Tower was formerly hung with lea- 
ther, richly decorated with gold, which 
Mr. Morley’s predecessor avariciously, 
almost wickedly burnt, to collect the 
gold, which she sold for 30/. She also 
sold the lead from the roof, which Mr. 
M. has now covered with copper. 

I write the following iiom the au- 
thority of Mr. Morley — “ It is said m 
one of tin* histories of England, but 
which I for; ret, that Anne B«>le\n was 
taken from Greenstrcet to Greenwich, 
and from thence to the Tower.” “ I 
have seen a letter in the li "iul-u riling 


of Henry in the library of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or the British Museum, 
but which I cannot remember, dated 
from Greenstrcet.** “ I have lived upon 
this estate fifty years, and my predeces- 
sor, Mr. Barnes, more than fifty.” No- 
ticing some fine hunches of misletoe. 
upon different trees in the grounds, I 
inquired of Mr. M- the mode of pro- 
pagating that beautiful plant. Mr. M. 
does it by taking one of the berries at 
Christinas, and pressing it ngpinst a 
tree, to which it adheres by its vis- 
cous juice, and becomes a plant. 

Mr. Morley is a surprisingly active 
man of his age, being considerably 
above eighty years old, and has drunk 
nothing but water for the last forty 
years, holding the same opinion witli 
some of the ancients, and I believe 
moderns also, that all strong liquors 
prematurely exhaust the energies of the 
body and mind. W. Hardwell. 


Mr. Ur ban, M. Temple , March 3. 

T HE following anecdote is too cre- 
ditable to the Lady who figures 
in it to remain buried in the obscurity 
of Governor Thickness’s ridiculous 
quarrel with Dr. James Makitirick, 
which was published iu 1738. 

Yours, &c. Cakadoc. 

In the year 174f), Mrs. Garrick, 
then the admired Madame Violeltd, 
was at Bath, and though I had not 
then nor since the pleasure, of tiring 
personally known to her, 1 never saw 
ncr but with admiration ; her personal 
beauty, and the delicate manner of her 
dress, could not but attract attention, 1 
mean not frippery or finery, hut rather 
the reverse; mentioning that elegant 
woman to Lady Vane, who perhaj s 
was the next woman in the King- 
dom to be admired oil account rf 
taste in dress, ike. she agreed with 
me, anil added, her breeding also cor- 
responds with her external appeai- 
ancc. “ Are you then, Madame,” 
said I, “ acquainted with Madame 
Violette?” “ No, I am not, hut she 
always passes me with good breeding, 
observing, that well-bred people be- 
tray that even as they pass strangers. 
This just observation struck me ex- 
ceedingly, 1 bad often observed it in 
the lute Duke of Hamilton, when he 
Thtsscii strangers in the public walks ; 
out Lady Vane could not but notire 
Madame Violctte’s polished manners, 
as most of th un- fly-blown wives and 

misses 
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misses usually passed her with a 
toss of the head, or a look of con- 
tempt, though perhaps at the bottom 
of the mixture there might have been 
found a few grains of envy. 

During Madame Violetie’s stay at 
Bath, Mr. Nash was desired to take 
her out to dance a minuet, and cer- 
tainly her dancing there at that time 
wa9 considered by all well bred per- 
sons as n favour. She wa9 accordingly 
the first lady asked, after those of pre- 
cedence had danced ; and then she 
danced a minuet, as void of any flou- 
rishes, as it wa9 full of grace and ele- 
gance ; but behold ! the next lady 
asked, refused! What! dance after 
Madame Violett<£ ? Mr. Nash took 
care she should not dance then, nor 
at any subsequent ball, and Miss re- 
turned to her Papa, an Ironmonger 
at Salisbury, without shewing the 
beaux of Bath what an ear she had 
for the musicks, for Miss had learnt 
to play upon the spinnet as well as the 
spinning-wheel. 

Mr. Urban, Lloyd's , March 6. 

W HEN the American War was 
at its height, business occa- 
sioned my arrival at New Orleans, in 
the River Missisippi, when I was 
presented by Licit t-gov. Bouligni to 
the Gov. Don Galvez at his Levee. 
Whilst waiting for the purpose, 1 no- 
ticed a picture over the fire-place bear- 
ing the representation of an Island, 
either on fire from its intestine divi- 
sions, or having the last rays of the 
setting sun over it. I could not be 
mistaken that the Island of Britain 
was intended, for the fleet at anchor 
carried the colours of my country. I 
also saw two fleets “in the offing,’’ 
bearing the colours of France and 
Spain. On the fore-ground of the pic- 
ture were to be seen the Genius of 
France and that of Spain, congratu- 
lating each other on the occasion ; 
known by the shields the two females 
bore of the arms of their respective 
countries. When the great man ap- 
peared under his canopy of state, I 
went up and was introduced, not 
with the most pleasing sensations on 
my mind; and recollecting the circum- 
stance at this time, I cannot but con- 
trast it with the liberal, judicious, and 
praise-worthy conduct of our Minis- 
ters, as by their correspondence just 
published this day relative to South 
America. 


May the little Island be long great 
in her resources — her commerce, and 
her political conduct. 

“State the account fairly/’ (for a 
balance-sheet is at last become a pa- 
per in the hands of Ministers, so suit- 
able to be so for a commercial nation), 
and we shall find, after the balance is 
struck, that candour and generosity are 
in favour of “ Johnny Bull.” T. W. 

Mr. Urban, March 17. 

Y OUR Correspondent H. R. D. 

having made some remarks* on 
the letters which appeared in your 
Miscellany for September and Octo- 
ber last, relative to the death of Ri- 
chard the Second, I am induced to 
notice his communication ; hut as the 
subject is nearly exhausted, I shall do 
so as briefly as possible. 

I purposely pass over the important 
information he affords us, that “ the 
Crown fell from the house of I Lancas- 
ter to that of York,” presuming that 
it is not particularly new to your read- 
ers ; and I shall not offer any thing 
against “its being believed by many 
that Richard was poisoned,” because 
I confess I never heard of such a 
surmise before I met with your Cor- 
respondent’s remarks, to whom 1 leave 
it to defend the conjecture. Nor 
am I disposed to say a syllable in 
defence of Henry the Fourth, whom 
he describes, and I believe truly as 
being without “ scruples or lenity,” 
for if lie will take the trouble to refer 
to my letters, he will find that I do 
not rest any part of my former argu- 
ment on Henry’s lenity, but solely on 
what his interests obviously dictated. 
If, as H. R. D. states, it was intended 
to poison Richard, but that his “ti- 
morous caution” prevented it, I beg 
to ask him in what way a prisoner can 
be thus cautious, excepting by a re- 
fusal of food ? Whilst he tacitly ad- 
mits the assertions of many writers that 
Richard declined sustenance is correct, 
he inconsistently denies that he died 
either from forcible or voluntary ab- 
stinence, because the Prince’s face, 
when exhibited at Cheapside, did not, 
as he asserts, indicate that such was 
the cause of his demise ; whereas, even 
if murdered by Exton, the effect of the 
“ timorous caution” would surely have 
been visible on his countenance, for it 

* Supplement, p. 589. 


must 
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must have been persevered in suffi- 
ciently long to allow a messeuger to 
go from Pomfret to London and re-: 
turn, a space of at least ten days or a 
fortnight*. 

I must also notice another inconsis- 
tency which your Correspondent has 
committed : he asks, “ What then is 
there to urge against the common be- 
lief that he foil by the pole-axe of Ex- 
ton ?** Now, although he willingly 
alludes to the exhibition of Richard s 
body, the precise state of which must 
to us be a very doubtful point, to dis- 

I irove his having been starved to death, 
le carefully refrains from noticing the 
convincing evidence a fiord ed by the 
examination of his skull in contradic- 
tion to the “common belief.” To- 
wards the conclusion of his letter, he 
kindly advises us “ to take the report 
of history, and the dictates of common 
sense, for our guides on such disputed 
points.” I therefore beg to inquire 
what there is contradictory to common 
sense in supposing that a young man 
should, under the circumstances in 
which Richard was placed, abandon 
himself to despair ; your Correspond- 
ent says, that wlien he was imprisoned, 
lie was “strong and healthy,” I am 
not aware of one single authority 
which supports this assertion, and 
should be glad to be told whence he 
derived his information ; for it is the 
impression on my mind that the MS. 
of Cretan f asserts the contrary to have 
been the fact. Unfortunately he is 
not more correct in stating that “ the 
loss of the Crown is known to have 
had little effect on Richard’s mind 5” 
for the MS. just cited, and which it is 
manifest H. R. D. has not seen (but 
which, in kindness, 1 intreat him to 
consult before lie again favours us 
with his remarks on this subject^ ex- 
pressly says, that when he heard the 
attempt to restore him to the throne 
was overthrown, “ he was so vexed at 
heart by this evil news, that be neither 
ate nor drank from that hour,” &c. 

Your Correspondent lay 9 great stress 
on the authority of Froissart, and par- 
ticularly relative to Henry’s going to 
confession “ after the week’s work, 
which included the murder of Richard , 
was finished.” On this passage 1 must 
offer a few observations; first, with 
respect to the authority of Froissart 


* Vide, vol. xciii. p. 317. 

1 * Archacologia, vol. XX. 


generally, I beg to remind your readers 
that so ill-informed was this Chronicler 
of what related to Richard, that he 
makes his death to have happened in 
the Tower of London, and actually 
gives the words which occurred be- 
tween Henry IV. and his prisoner in 
that fortress on the morning the for- 
mer set out to oppose the insurrection 
of Salisbury, when it is unquestionable 
that Richard was then a prisoner at 
Pomfret ; in the next place I must ask 
H. R. D. for a reference to the edition 
and page of Froissart's Chronicles, 
which contains his quotation about 
Henry’s confession, as 1 have con- 
sultecl the editions of 1M8 and l!ibQ — 
6l, as well as John’s translation, with- 
out finding any such passage. For the 
sake of confuting 11 . R. D. I will for 
a moment admit that such a remark 
exists, — it is evident, however, that 
the week's work preceding Henry’s sup- 
posed confession, could not include 
the murder of Richard ; for, as 1 take 
it for granted he means, by the “ week's 
work,” the execution of Salisbury and 
some of his adherents, he would have 
found, had lie attentively perused the 
letters on which he offers his opinion, 
that the deposed Monarch did not die 
until more than four weeks after the 
death of Salisbury. But as Froissart 
appears to be the authority on which 
H. R. D. most relies, it is right 1 
should state that this Chronicler beginr. 
the chapter in which lie treats of Ri- 
chard's death thus : A true report 
was current in London of the deatn of 
Richard ; “La cause comment cc fut, 
ne par quelle incidence point ie tie la 
sauoyc au jour que i’escnuy ces Cliro- 
niques.” 

This important admission it did not 
suit the object of your candid Corre- 
spondent to cite. Nor is this all; for 
in several places Froissart makes Henry 
expressly say, after Salisbury’s conspi- 
racy had been defeated, “ I will never 
put him to death, and unless he enters 
into plots against me, I will keep my 
word that no bodily harm shall befal 
him and this w riter goes on to state, 
that when Henry was again reminded 
of the expediency of removing him, 
“he made 110 reply, but went to his 
falconers, and placing a falcon on his 
wrist, forgot all in Seeding him.” I 
should apologize for saying so much 
abort Froissart, on whose authority, as 
I have before said, 1 place but little 
reliance, were it not for its being de- 
sirable. 
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sirable, when a fact is said to rest on 
any particular writer, that his exact 
words should be placed before the 
ublick, and that a quotation should 
e compared with the context. 

One remark of H. II. D. only re- 
mains to be noticed. “ Nor did any 
one in the long; disputes which this 
event created between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, ever attempt to 
go against the known facts so much as 
to relieve the House of Henry from the 
disgrace of the murder, though that 
must have been a stronger aid to it 
than a whole field of soldiers armed in 
roof.” I am not quite sure, Mr. Ur- 
an, that I understand Lhis passage ; 
but I suppose your Correspondent, by 
“ go against known fads ,” means that 
no historian who wrote whilst the 
House of Lancaster swayed the sceptre, 
contradicts the account of Richard's 
being murdered. If this be his mean- 
ing, it is worthy of some attention, lor 
the hope of gratifying the reigning Mo- 
narch, may be fairly supposed to have 
influenced the pens of English writers; 
hut it is by no means conclusive, for 
the line of Lancaster terminated in 
146l, and Fabian, who is almost the 
only historian of the 15th century that 
states Richard was murdered by Exton, 
was scarcely born iti that year, whilst 
Walsingham, who flourished at the pe- 
riod in question, and, according to his 
biographers, was appointed historiogra- 
pher royal in 1440, assigns his demise 
to grief. Hardyng, who attributes it to 
starvation by his keepers, is therefore 
perhaps the only English writer con- 
temporary with the House of Lancas- 
ter in support of Richard’s having died 
by violence, and consequently it is to 
mm alone that H.R. D.’s observation 
is applicable ; but considering the state 
of the kingdom when he wrote, it is 
as probable that he should have been 
under the influence of the house of 
York as of the reigning Monarch. It 
is true that the majority of French 
writers of that period are on the side 
of the murder; but the same motive 
which your Correspondent suggests as 
being likely to have induced the Eng- 
lish Chroniclers to deny Henry’s guilt, 
may be supposed to have caused the 
French-to blacken his character as much 
as possible, for the Court of France was 
naturally indignant at Richard’s depo- 
sition. One French writer, Croton *, 

* Archusologiu, «1. XX, cited the 

former letters. 


however, on the authority of a person 
in England at the time, informs us 
that he died of grief $ and Froissart 
himself, who was also a contemporary, 
and who is so much relied on by H .R.D. 
does not, as I have shown, by any 
means state or even infer that Richard 
was murdered. Most subsequent his- 
torians have copied from the writers 
alluded to in this letter; and a 9 we 
have examined, though cursorily, the 
chief sources of their information, I 
now ask your Correspondent what is 
the value of the “report of history,** 
or where is the “ known fact,** by 
which he advises us to be implicitly 
guided ? 

Your readers, Mr. Urban, are, I 
flatter myself, convinced that the ob- 
ject of my former communication was 
not, as H. R. D. politely insinuates, 
merely “ to display a little ingenuity;” 
and in conclusion, I Luke leave to 
assure him not only that he runs no 
risk, from his Historical Remarks, of 
incurring such an imputation, but that 
whatever his own opinion may be, he 
has not quite monopolized all the 
“ common sense ” which has been 
brought to the consideration of the 
question of Richard the Second’s death. 
As the best apology 1 can offer for tres- 
passing so long on your readers, I 
think I may promise them that I shall 
not again require their indulgence on 
this subject. Clionas. 

Having, in consequence of this let- 
letler, had occasion 10 turn to my for- 
mer ones, I beg to notice the following 
errata : 

P. 197, 1.31, for ISO, read 175— 
P. J 95 , 1. SO, for have been attributed, 
read has been. — Ibid. 1. 37, for rest 
on, read rests on. 

FLY LEAVES.— No. XVII. 

Literary Contracts continued. 

W ILLIAM HAVARD contract- 
ed 23 March, 173(), with John 
Watts to sell for sixty pounds the 
right in “tlu* copy of a tragedy inti- 
tuled King Charles the First, an histo- 
rical tragedy :** first acted at the Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields Theatre, by Gifford’s 
company on 1st of March, and repeat- 
ed during the season, nineteen nights. 

Aaron Hill sold, IS Nov. 1723, to 
\V. It. Chet wood, for forty guineas, 
<% the copy of a tragedy intituled King 
Henry the Fifth, or the Conquest of 
France by the English.’’ It was acted 

at 
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at Drury Lane Theatre, the 6th Dec. 
of that year, and four following nights, 
hut not again repeated. Chetwood 
.••old to Watts a half share the day he 
purchased for twenty guineas, and in 
March 1728, the other moiety for five 
pounds. 

George Kearslv, the bookseller, sold 

I Oct. 1777, lor five pounds, a <f fourth 
share of the Grecian Daughter/’ This 
tragedy was first acted at Drury Lane 
Theatre the 26th May, 1772. 

Edward Kimber received, 23 Jan. 
1767, five guineas, being, with ten re- 
ceived before, in full for the copy- 
right of the Peerage of Ireland. 

Mary Lodwix received, 13 Sept. 
1760, three guineas for the whole copy- 
right of Mrs. Phillips* Letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. 

P. Luckotnbe, in Jan. 1780, was 
paid twenty guineas for the Tour 
through Ireland. 

James Miller of Wadham College, 
Oxford,*’ on 18 Nov. 172C), for eighty 
pounds, sold ” the copy of a comedy, 
intituled The Humours of Oxford, 
fee. or by whatsoever other title it 
shall be called, written by the said 
James Millar, to have and to hold — 
notwithstanding any act or law to the 
contrary.” It was first acted at Drury 
Lane Theatre f) Jan. 1730, and re- 
peated for six more successive nights 
only. 

The same author, on the 18th of 
May, 1743. then “ living at Chelsea,” 
in consideration of one hundred and 
twenty- five pounds, assigned to Watts 
41 the four following copies, viz. : The 
first entituled, Mahomet, or the Im- 
postor, a tragedy; the second entituled, 

II won’t do, a comedy; the third en- 
ti tilled, The Fair Hypocrite, a comedy 
of one act; the fourth entituled. The 
Cuckold, a comedy of one act, or 
otherwise, will be entituled The Pic- 
ture, or Cuckold in Conceit, a comedy 
of one act, altered from Moliere. To 
have, &c for eicr, any Law or Act of 
Parliament, or clause, matter, or thing, 
contained in any such Act of Parlia- 
ment to the contrary thereof in any 
wise notwithstanding.” Neither the 
second nor third pieces are mentioned 
in the lists of the works of this author. 

Arthur Murphy received, in Nov. 
1773, one hundred guineas for the 
tragedy of Alzuina, reserving the li- 
berty of printing same in volumes with 
the rest of his works. 

James K.dpli, on 3d March, l?2i), 
for twenty- five guineas sold John 


Watts ** the copy of a play call’d The 
Fashionable Lady, or Harlequin’s 
Opera, in the manner of a rehearsal.” 
This was written fur the Theatre in 
Goodman's Fields. 

The same author, in October 1733, 
assigned to Watts for twenty-five gui- 
neas, ** the copy of a comedy intituled 
Timon in Love, or the Innocent 
Theft ; and also the full and sole right 
and title of, in, and to the cony of a 
farce or opera, intituled The Gallant 
Schemers, or the Footmen Fortunc- 
Humcrs, both written by the said 
James Ralph, gent, to have,” See. 
Timon in Love was acted at Drury 
Lane Theatre on the 6th and full of 
Dec. 1733, and for the benefit of the 
author on the 8th, hut not afterwards 
repeated. It has been erroneously at- 
tributed, by the historians of the drama, 
to John Kelly. The title of the Gal- 
lant Schemers is only known by an 
incidental mention in the Grub street 
Journal, and was probably composed 
for the Goodman’s Fields Theatre. 

Lewis 'Theobald, for one hundred 
guineas, on 31st of July, 1728, sohl 
to Watts “the copy of a play, inti- 
tuled Double Falshood, or the Dis- 
trest Lovers, w ritten originally by \V. 
Shakspeare, and now revised and adapt- 
ed to the stage by the said Lewis Theo- 
bald, gent, the author of Shakspeare 
Restor’d, to have,” & c. This play was 
first performed at Drury Lane Theatre, 
the J3 Dec. 1727, anil continued for 
nine more successive nights *, when 
it was most properly consigned by the 
managers to the tomb of the Capulets. 
However, our antient acquaintance, 
the late Mr. Thomas Hull, went 
raking in the charnel house, and 011 
the 6th of May, 176*7, it was perform- 
ed at Covent Garden Theatre tor (what 
it may be well doubted) his benefit, 
which in the last edition of the liio- 
graphia lira mat ica, is solemnly an- 
nounced as a “revival.” 

William Warren, in Jan. 1/73, rc- 

* In the Memoirs of “ Barton Booth,” 
printed bv Watts, 1733, lie is said to have 
“ rehears d the part of Jutin in a play call'd 
The Distress* d Lovers; that his part was 
supplied two or three nights by Mr. Wil- 
liams; but, being solicited by Mr. Theo- 
bald, he disregarded his indisposition, ami 
performed from the fifth night to thu 
twelfth, which was the last of his appear- 
ance on the stage.” 1'roliahly wo slum 1 1 
read from the “fourth to the tenth,” whir!., 
with the three nights of performance of M«. 
Williams, makes up the real number. 

tv iicd 
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ceived eight guineas for the copy of a 
novel called “The Adventures of a 
Footman . '* * 

Juliana Letitia^Woodfin, in April 
1758, received for her mother two 
guineas and a half for a novel called 
Miss Forrester. 

Rhoda Woodington, in Feb. 1777, 
received ten guineas “ for a manu- 
script novel called The Thoughtless 
Ward/ 1 wrote by Miss Ferguss, of 
Bugden, Huntingdonshire. 

Arthur Youn^ (the wife of), under 
the signature of Incognita, in June 
1772, received fifteen guineas for “ a 
work called The Modern Traveller.*' 
Eu. Hood. 


Mr. Urban, March 18. 

A LTHOUGH 1 am all old Cor- 
resjwindeut of yours, and much 
interested in all topics relating to the 
West Indies, I have of late foreborne 
troubling you with a single line upon 
the subject, not only fiotn the con- 
viction that your pages are otherwise 
and more appropriately occupied, but 
that the present state of our Colonies, 
and of tne Negro population, could 
not he satisfactorily discussed within 
the narrow limits of a Magazine. 
Some of your Correspondents, how- 
ever, think otherurise; and the peru- 
sal of two articles in your last Number 
{vide pages 98 and 152), compels me 
tfrttiinc forward in behalf of a class 
of ntett who have been more shame- 
fully traduced and vilified than any 
others in his Majesty’s dominions. 
Although the “Abolitionist** has set 
me the example, by applying the 
sweeping terms of “ cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and fraud,” to the holders of 
slaves, 1 am not going to “ revile** the 
friends of abolition ; — but when he, 
and other writers, break forth into ge- 
neral imeetives against the West In- 
dia system, and against those who pos- 
sess property in the Colonies ; they 
must surely forget not only the foun- 
dation upon which the rights of 
Ownership rest — the Proclamations of 
our Kings, and the repeated enactments 
of the British Legislature, in order to 
compel the West Indian Planters to 
embark their fortunes in Colonial pro- 
perty, but also the prosperity which 
has resulted to this Kingdom, by the 
increase of her resources and the 
maintenance of her naval superiority, 
attributable to the enforcement of our 
na\ igation laws. No one now advo- 


cates the traffic in Slaves — that . is 
abandoned; and with respect to Co- 
lonial bondage, every candid person 
must admit how greatly, of late, the 
nature of the service, and the condi- 
tion of the Slave have been alleviated. 

Abstract opinions as to rights of 
freedom are at the present momeut 
totally out of the question ; England 
has encouraged the trade, and some 
hundreds of thousands of individuals 
are held in bondage. Shall we then 
treat them as a skilful oculist would 
manage a patient to whom he i9 about 
to impart the blessing of sight, by 
conveying to him gradually the light 
of heaven ; or shall we, by hasty and 
injudicious methods, produce anarchy 
and confusion, and by an indiscreet 
emancipation, lead to a repetition oi 
the scenes in Barbadoes and Deme- 
rara ? — “ All sudden changes are at- 
tended with considerable inconveni- 
ences. No permanent change of cha- 
racter or condition (favourable to the 
Slaves themselves) can take place, un- 
til, by time and careful education, a 
new train of associations is superin- 
duced, whereby new habits will ne- 
cessarily be contracted *.*' It is la- 
mentable to see the delusion that pre- 
vails upon this subject — the idle de- 
clamation that is resorted to (in the 
shape of vague and unfounded calum- 
nies) to lead the ignorant mind astray; 
the petition^ that are signed by those 
who never took the slightest pains to 
ascertain the truth; and who, although 
they would not attempt to rectify tne 
smallest spring in the machinery of a 
a watch, step forwards boldly to over- 
throw a state of society that requires, 
in its management and controul, a pe- 
culiar degree of judgment, temper, and 
discretion. 

Sweeping accusations of cruelty, ty- 
ranny, &c. &c. are answered with dif- 
ficulty. When distinct charges arc 
brought forward, the West Indians 
know well how to deal with them. 
Tliat which was adduced by the 
African Institution against Sir James 
Leith’s Aides-de-camp, will not be for- 
gotten, as the Judge and Jury ol the 
Court of King's Bench pronounced a 
memorable sentence upon the Report 


* Vide *‘The Home of Bondage” by Rev. 
B. Bailey, A. M. (page 38.) I have great 
pleasure in referring the reader to this work, 
which takes an original uud masterly view of 
Negro servitude. 

in 
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in which it waft contained, and inci- 
dentally upon all productions of a si- 
milar description. With respect to 
the Address from Leicester, “believ- 
ed to be the production of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, a Baptist Minister/’ 
(vide p. 152), I can only express my 
surprise that this gentleman, like too 
many others, in his zeal towards the 
Slave, forgets all chanty towards the 
Master. I do not here employ the 
severe terms used by Mr. Brougham 
when alluding to this “ inconsistent 
spirit of philanthropy/' but I must cer- 
tainly regret that the lives, property, and 
tranquillity of the white inhabitants 
are so completely overlooked in this 
and similar productions. The writer 
has made two assertions which clearly 
shew that well-intentioned men, if 
they desert their proper stations, by 
interfering with subjects which they 
have not considered, are ant to ex- 
pose themselves to ridicule by falling 
into grievous errors. After comparing 
the West India Colonies to the “al- 
tar of Moloch/’ the Address states, 1st. 
that the inhabitants of Great Britain 
are assessed to the amount of more 
than two millions annually ,/or no other 
purpose than to maintain the Slave 
System in the West Indies. 2d. That 
they are loaded with such duties “be- 
cause the East India Sugar is produced 
by the labour of freemen , the West 
India by the labour of Slaves.” These 
are two hardy assertions, and I hesi- 
tate not to say that they are entirely un- 
founded. So fully has this question 
been agitated, both in Parliament and 
out of doors, that few people ought to 
be ignorant of the following facts. 

1. That the West India Colonies 
form an integral part of the British 
Empire, because, under the Colonial 
System, all the industry of their in- 
habitants is made subservient to the 
interests of the Mother Country, and 
all their prosperity is reflected back 
upon her. That an ancient compact 
has been made and acted upon be- 
tween the Mother Country and her 
Colonies, a compact which, according 
to Mr. Fox, was “more solemn than 
an Act of Parliament could create,'’ 
and a breach of which would be a 
flagrant violation of the naiironal faith. 

2. That the British Manufacturer 
has every thing to lose, and nothing 
to gain. By a transfer of the monopoly 
from the West to the East Indies: 
that almost every thing which the 
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West India Planter eats, drinks , wears, 
or consumes, is imported from the Mo- 
ther Country : that as the Directors of 
the East India Company once said 
upon this very subject, “almost the 
whole cultivation of the Colonies in 
the West Indies is carried on by Bri- 
tish capita], and by British subjects, 
who are obliged to receive their sup- 
plies from Great Britain or her North 
American Colonies, and who cannot 
send their produce to any other mar- 
ket than that of Great Britain/' for, 
let it be remembered, that later Par- 
liamentary enactments, giving greater 
freedom of trade to the Colonies, have 
been conceded to allay the apprehen- 
sions of the British Ship Owners, and 
that by the West India Planters no 
benefit has, under existing circum- 
stances, been derived from the change*. 

3. That sugar is the staple commo- 
dity of our West India Colonies, and 
that if they are supplanted in its cul- 
tivation, they are left without resource i 
whereas the East Indians, if so dis- 
posed, could give us silk, indigo, cot- 
ton, hemp, spices, and the various 
other rich products of a fertile soil, to 
an amount equal at least to the single 
article of sugar produced by our West 
India Colonics. 

4. That of Brown Sugar (such as is 
in general use in this Country) there 
is none in Bengal. From the soft- 
ness and disagreeable flavour of Ben- 
gal Sugar, it must be mixed with 
West Indian, in order to make it 
saleable. The lower orders of peo- 
ple in this country, therefore, if they 
could buy East India Sugar at one 
half the price of West India, (which 
they could not do, even if the 
protecting duty were removed) would 
not be much obliged to those who 
gave them a bad article for a good 
one, though at a cheaper rate ; but, 

5. Supposing the extra duty of 10s. 
upon East India Sugar to be taken off, 
tne East Indians may be convicted 
from their own statements, that the 
difference would not be saved to the 
consumer, but would go into the 

* A partial Repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, in favour of the West India Colo- 
nies, was granted by Parliament as early as 
the year 1739. See 19th Geo. II. cap. 30. 
This Act, which was continued at succes- 
sive intervals, was repealed by 34 Geo. III. 
cap. 42. The Act of 3 Geo. IV. cap. 45, 
can therefore be considered as the revival 
only of a former Law. 


pockets 
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pocket* of the importer j so that one to be fansaiices, end obliges those who 
consecmence of the min of the West bring them here to transport back to 
India Planters, and of the variooa ms- their native land,)' its the honour of 
nufacturere, &c. dependent upon them, maintaining the British flag, and ,the 
would be, that the consumer would be power of wielding the British naval 
compelled to, purchase a bad article at thunder to be confided ! If such plant 
the price which lie now pays for a succeed, die sun of British glory must 
good one. indeed set for evert*’* 

6 . Have Mr. Hall and the Leicester 7 . Let us not forget that our East 
Committee ever considered this ques- India possessions are in a very distant 
tipn with respect to the naval power quarter of the globe, requiring an ex- 
of their own country ? The East In- traoidinaiy force for their defence, 
dians require not only that East India with a disproportionate extent of do- 
Sugar should be substituted for We9t minion and possession, when com- 
India Sugar, but that East India pared with the country that holds them 
Ships should be substituted for British in subjection, and governed by a Court 
Ships — u It is thus (as the Directoife of Directors residing 10,000 miles dia- 
formerly observed) that the question tant from the scene of action ; nor let 
becomes extensive, and embraces the us forget the tenure by which we hold 
most important interests of the coun- these possessions. “The task of con- 
try. The land-owner, merchant, ma- quering India has been a very light 
nufacturer, the British and Irish ships, one (according to Sir John Malcolm) 
seamen, &c. all must be sacrificed at in comparison with that of preserving 
the shrine of about 50 or 100 Indian that vast empire.* 1 
merchants and agents*. 8. Let us look at the comparative 

** These India-built ships are man- imports and exports from the two 
ned by Lascars , an enfeebled set of countries, which must surely carry 
men, who are to be substituted for conviction to every unprejudiced mind 
British Seamen , and to these miser- as to the intrinsic value of our Colonial 
able beings (whom the law declares possessions in the West Indies: 

Annual average of the Imports from the West Indies for the last five 

years (official value).. .«£ 8, 5 12,987 

Ditto East Indies 8,891,160 

Exports, amount to the West Indies , for the last nine years 

(declared value) £46,498,501 

exclusive of above four millions from Ireland, of the currency of that 
country. 

Ditto East Indies,... £38,408,160 

Trade to the West Indies outwards and inwards employs 1,67* ships, 

440,515 tons, and 84,148 seamen. 

Ditto, India and China , 812 ships, and 143,299 tons. 

Let us next briefly advert to the is, as Dr. Buchanan observes, no com- 
other statement made by Mr. Hall, parison between their condition and 

that “ Slavery is unknown in the East, that of the Slaves of the West Indies, 
at least that sugar is there produced by where their master is their employer ; 
freemen. 9 * Have not Mr. Hall and his and interest, as well as humanity, 
anti-colonial associates heard of the Sur- prompts him to treat them well. Tne 

vey drawn up by Dr. Buchanan, and Abbe du Bois tells us that all the Pa- 

published by the East India Company riahs, comprehending one fifth ti the 

in 1807, which not only proves the ex- whole population (82 millions) areborn 
istence of Slavery in the East, but that slaves. Mr. Mills observes, “ the lower 
the system there is far more oppressive classes in India are slaves to slaves.” 
than in the West? In the East, Slaves Whatever degree of credit may be 
(employed in the cultivation of sugar, given to my earlier statements, which 
rice, and indigo,) are let out to task- are wholly derived from the publica- 

masters, who feed and work them for tioos pf men who have deeply con- 

an annual stipend paid to the owners ; sidered the question, and whose lan- 

and therefore the persons who exact the guage I have generally retained, I 

labour atid furnish the subsistence, are cannot but expect unfeigned credence 
directly interested, in increasing the for- to the testimony of Dr. Buchanan, 
met and diminishing the latter. There f 0n the Emulation of the Duties oo 
• Third Report of Speolel Connell tee, Extend Wemlndlt Stager hy Joseph Mer- 

pege 60. rjat, esq. M.P. f. *1. 
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and therefore do hope that Mr. Hall myself more particularly to the Au- 
and the Leicester Association will no Aborittes of the ancient City of -Win* 
longer contend that sugar u produced Chester; which the King frequently 
in the East Indies by tree-men, even if visited, and where, in September, 
they should persist in asserting that-ahe 1608, the Episcopal Palace, the Col* 
West Indians alight injustice to be lege, and the Deanery, were put in 
“sacrificed at the altar of Moloch « f requisition for the residence of the 
erected in the fl£ast, or in any other King, Queen, and nearly all the No- 
quarter of the globe. S.D. bility of the Realm. I have a copy 

■ of the Speech made by Sir John 

Mr. Urban, Highbury, March 1& More the Recorder of the City, on 

W ELL knowing, from the expe- presenting to the King the homage 
rience of a long series of years, of his loyal subjects of Winchester, 
that the most intelligent of your no- accompanied by a large silver cup to 
merous and valuable Correspondents the King, and another to the Queen, 
are, at all times, ready to forward in The public Trials during that period 
the investigation of such facts as tend are so well known, that no repetition 
to assist the researches of those who of them is now requisite, 
respectfully solicit such assistance ; In excuse, I will only odd, that «ny 
and having frequently, by applications sole wish, in this application, is to il- 
similar to the present, .obtained mate- lustrate an interesting period of Kng- 
rial communications, in answer to in- lish History, by the personal anecdotes 
quiries from myself as well as from of a Monarch, who has been both 
others : — I now take the liberty of re- much over-praised, and much too se- 
questing from the possessors of curi- ve rely censured ; and at the same 
ous Libraries, the loan, for a few days, time to exhibit a faithful picture of 
of any of the City Pageants, or Tri- the “Sports and Pastimes*' of our 
umphs as they are styled, on the In- Ancestors at the beginning of the Se- 
augu ration of the Lord Mayors of Lon- yenteenth Century ;— a work which 
don, between the years l6(J3and 1624. is far advanced m the compilation. 
Those of which I already have copies and nearly one volume of it finished 
are, at the press; and which, if I am 

Sir Leonard Holliday, 1605. happily permitted to finish, will cer- 

Sir Thomas Middleton, 1613. taiuly conclude the Literary Life of 
Sir John Jolles, lfil5. J. N. [Oc/ogenarius.] 

Sir William Cockayn, l6lQ. - - ^ 

I have also copies, I believe, of ~ „ _ 

nearly all the “ Masques at Court T “ E Holiday Times op old. 
namely, all Ben Jonson’B and Daniel’s; “ Christians in old time did rejoice 
three by T. Campiou, 1607, 1603, And feast at this blest tide/*— Old Carol. 
l()14 ; one by G. Chapman, and a no- f J^H E following Remarks on the 
ther by F. Beaumont, for the Inns of 1 Holiday Times of Old, which 
Court, l6l2-13 ; but have not met with occur in a Review of Mr. Gilbert's 
that performed on St. John’s day, 1604, “ Christmas Carols,*' in a recent Nuru- 

at the Marriage of Sir Philip Herbert, ber of the “ Literary Gazette,*’ will. 
Having been favoured with a va- we fhink, be deemed so generally in- 
riety of Extracts from authentic docu- teresting, that we hope to be forgiven 
mentsof several Corporations ; and of by our intelligent Contemporary for bor- 
res peAble Families, whose Ancestors rowing them from his columns. Edit. 
were honoured by visits from King — 

James the First, some of whom were Though we know not whether our 
elevated by him to the Peerage, and querulous grumblings will meet with 
others created Baronets, or graced with sympathy from any of our readers, we 
Knighthood ; I request such further cannot refrain from uttering our griev- 
communications on that part of my ances at the sad effects of an over-civi* 
undertaking as may yet remain among lized population. The time is just pass- 
family archives, or m the cabinets of ed when we so emphatically wish each 
the curious, and of such extracts from other “a merry Christmas, and a liap- 
the Records of the various Corpora- py new year when it comes and we 
tions which the King visited, as may by no means deny that in many .parts 
jointly illustrate the Royal Pro- of the town eating and drinking, and 
grosses, and the History of their own conviviality in general, are much en- 
CityorTown. And herein I address couraged at this season. But, alas! the 

neglect 
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neglect and consequent decline of good 
old customs trouble us much. In vain 
do we look for "The jolly Wassel- 
Bowl,” and "The Bore’s Heade,”— 
" with garlandes gay and rosemary.” 
Popular superstitious and customs may 
generally be traced back to Heathen 
times, ior on their rites and mysteries 
were many of the Catholic ceremonies 
afterwards engrafted; and to the Sa- 
turnalia we are, or rather our ancestors 
were, probably indebted for some of 
our Christmas pastimes. The Hefor- 
mation first injured their popularity, 
and the age of Puritanism gave them 
a fresh shock. It was even ordered by 
Parliament, Dec. 24, 1652, "That no 
observation shall be had of the fire and 
twentieth day of December, commonly 
called Christmas Day t nor any solem- 
nity used or exercised in churches upon 
that day in respect thereof.” They now 
appear to be neglected by society in 
proportion to its degree of polish ; and 
m the metropolis and its immediate 
neighbourhood, are little encouraged 
by the higher classes, and but partially 
by the middling ranks, while among 
tne lower portion of the people they 
frequently degenerate into debauchery. 
In the country, especially in the far 
western and northern counties, Christ- 
mas is yet kept up with much spirit; 
the yule-log still crackles on the hearth, 
and "the sirloins of beef, the minced 
pies, the plum -porridge, the capons, 
turkeys, geese, and plum -puddings,” 
smoke upon the hospitable board. Each 
master of a family, like the old cour- 
tier in the ballad, appears to have 

- - " a good old fashion, when Christroasse 
is come, [and drum, 

To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipe 
With good cheer enough to furnish every 
old room, [man dumb.” 

And old liquor able to make a cat speak, and 

ci O l rus, quando te aspiciam.” Yet 
even there the hand of improvement has 
been active, and some valuable relic of 
ancient festivities is occasionally usher- 
ed from the parlour to the kitchen, ne- 
ver more to return. The decoration of 
houses and churches with evergreens is 
continued however in London ; nor is 
there a deficiency, to the best of our ex- 
erience, in the demands for Christmas 
oxes; the original intention of which 
was probably to enable the poor to par- 
take of the festivities of the season, 
from the gratuities of their more weal- 
thy fellow-creatures — and, God forbid ! 
that, while feasting ourselves, we should 


not assist our poor neighbours and de- 
pendants to enjoy themselves. Certain 
nocturnal wandering minstrels occasi- 
onally disturb the slumbers of the citi- 
zens for about a month prior to Christ- 
inas, calling themselves Waits; but, 
" alack the day 1” instead of playing 
and singing the good old Carol, our 
ears are saluted with Roy*s Wife, St. 
Patrick's Day; or the latest Quadrille 
tune. Our author bears witness that 
in many parts of the country, especi- 
ally in the West, the Carol is stilt pre- 
served, and is sung in the parish churches 
on Christmas Day, the singers also 
going about to trie different houses 
blithely caroling such cheering tunes 
as "A Child this day is born — “Sit 
you, merry gentlemen” — " I saw three 
ships come sailing in,” &c. &c. * In 
London, excepting some croaking bal- 
lad-singer bawling out " God rest you, 
merry gentlemen,” or a like doggrel, 
nothing in the shape of Carols is heard, 
though there is a considerable sale of 
them among the lower classes. Look 
at the following list of Christinas 
amusements, aiven by Burton in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, now super- 
seded by Pope -Joan, Blind Man’s 
Buff, and Puss in the Corner : — "The 
ordinary recreations which we have in 
winter, are cardes, tables and dice, 
shovel-board, chesse-play, the philo- 
sopher’s game, small trunkes, billiards, 
musickc, maskes, singing, dancing, 
ule- games, catches, purposes, ques- 
tions, merry tales of errant knights, 
kings, queens, lovers, lords, ladies, 

? |iants, dwarfs, thieves, fairies, goblins, 
riars, witches, and the rest.” As to 
mummers and Christmas Plays, unless 
Grimaldi and the pantomimes be con- 
sidered as relics, we know not where 
to find them, in or near the metropo- 
lis ; though formerly a Lord of Mis- 
rule, or Christmas Prince, was chosen, 
even in the highest families and most 
learned establishments; — witiffcss the 
records of their proceedings in the Gesta 
Grayorumt, and the account of the 
Christmas Prince at Oxford, A.D. 
] 607 ; even our kings used to join in 
these sports. Mummers, guisardes or 

§ uise-dancers (commonly called geesc- 
ancers,) may, as we noticed in our 

* By the by, Mr. Gilbert does not in- 
clude any of these In hit collection of 
twenty. — Edit. 

t See " Nichols'* Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth ” (new and improved edition), 
vol. III. 348. 


review 
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review of the first edition, yet be seen 
in the country; and the story of St. 
George and tne Dragon and the Fair 
Sabra is annually repeated, enlivened 
with the frolics of Old Father Christ- 
mas, and the Doctor, who cures '‘each 
deep and deadly wound’’ of the com- 
batants, coming for that purpose 
- - * f from the farthermost pert of Spain, 
With a little bottle of alicumpein.’* 
These guise-dancers are profusely de- 
corated with ribands, eacn carrying a 
naked sword, with the exception of 
the Fair Sabra, who is modestly clad 
in female attire; and Old Father Christ- 
mas and the Doctor, who are the Pan- 
taloon and Clown of the Piece, the 
former being generally disguised by a 
frightful mask. Even in this exhibi- 
tion, we have been mortified by hear- 
ing some modern rhodomontaaes in- 
troduced about Buonaparte and the 
Duke of Wellington, and once (Aor- 
resco ref evens! ) was favoured with the 
Typitywitchet by way of epilogue. 

We confess that we have sometimes 
been almost reconciled to the manner 
in which the Twelfth-day is kept up, 
and pleasing visions of Christmas plays 
ami gambols have come before us ; yet 
it is not quite as it should be. Tnis 
day has long been observed with great 
festivities, in most parts of Europe, to 
commemorate Melchior, Jasper, and 
Balthazar, the three Magi, or kings, 
who came from the East to Bethle- 
hem to worship our Saviour, on the 
twelfth day from his Nativity ; having 
occupied the intervening time in tra- 
velling, being miraculously directed 
and supported, and requiring neither 
sleep nor refreshment. It is well known 
that they respectively offered gold, 
myrrh, and frankincense ; and a simi- 
lar offering is still made on the part of 
our King, at the Chapel Royal. Among 
the gold presented were, according to 
tradition, thirty of the identical pieces 
given oy Abraham for the cave of Mach- 
pelah, which, after passing through 
different hands, had come into the pos- 
session of Melchior; subsequently they 
were paid to Judas for betraying our 
Saviour. The whole tradition is cu- 
rious 9 and the manner of reconciling 
the term " pieces of silver,” with this 
money coined from the purest gold of 
Arabia, ingenious, but foreign to our 
present purpose. It was formerly, as 
« well Known, the custom to put a 
bean into a cake made of flour, honey, 
ginger, and pepper i sometimes a pea 


was added for the Queen# The cake 
was then divided into several portions, 
allowing one for our Saviour, one for 
the Virgin, and the same for the three 
Kings (which were all given to the 
poor), and one portion for eaeh of the 
company i the .nappy man who found 
the bean in his share, was installed 
King for the Evening, and chose the 
Ministers of State, Maids of Honour, 
& c. In later times the bean was dis- 
used, and tickets were prepared, in- 
scribed with the name of King, Mi- 
nisters, &c. who were thus chosen by 
lot. At present, it is tme that the 
characters of King and Qneen are 
drawn for, but instead of Ministers, 
See. being chosen by them or by lot, 
we have burlesque cards for Billy But- 
ton, Polly Wryneck, and such silly in- 
congruous personages. To get rid of 
these, and nominate their wonted pre- 
decessors, is now the most ingenious 
way to make a Twelfth Night festi- 
val agreeable and entertaining. 

Mr. Urban, Leyton , Feb . 17. 

D OUBTS have been long enter- 
tained concerning the etymo- 
logy of the word Oriel, as applied 
to the College of that name at Ox- 
ford. And, m the absence of authen- 
tic information, (which is generally 
supplied by the { Records of the Col- 
lege itself,) conjectures, more or less 
plausible, have been resorted to, as 
the only substitutes. "Conjectures’* 
agree, for the most part, that Oriel is 
derived from the Latin words aurea, 
and aula ; and they proceed to ex- 
plain the different meanings of those 
words in their insular significations, 
detached from Oriel , or any other 
College. Having so done, they rest 
satisfied with the explanation. Some 
indeed derive Oriel from the Latin Orr- 
entalis ; because, forsooth, the College 
has an eastern aspect! Others refer 
to the "Aurea Camera,” or place set 
apart for the Abbot of a Monastery, 
whose table, say they, commonly stood 
at the end, or one side of the "Re- 
fectory not forgetting to inform us 
that the "Refectories” of Monasteries 
are usually furnished with buffets that 
contain valuable golden plate, &c. &c. 
Others again ascribe its etymology to 
the Oriel window of architects 1 inas- 
much as that a window, of the like 
description, may be seen over the Por- 
tal of Oriel College ! 

But in your number, Mr. Urban, 

for 
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4br November last (p.424) v& « Gom- 
munication on the f object from Mr. 
J. H. Bland ford. This •GentlemanT's 
communication strike* me as . leading 
at once to the «ight .ecology Of 
Oric/ rftUbongh he himseif 4oes not 
teem to have been aware of the cir^ 
cutnsianoe. He tells us, that in .an 
aid book, (entitled “ Oxoaia hlluatra- 
la/’ published in 167&,, is the follow- 
ing subscription, under the (Bird's Efe 
View of Oriel -College. 

« Collegium Gxonienee, quod in 
ChartA prirnarise suae fundationw Do- 
oms sen Aula B. Marise Virginia njin- 
cupata |mt, et ex addition© Messtb- 
agti jxe OftiEL, hodiernum illud no- 
men traxisae videtur.” So that, ac- 
cording to this subscription in the old 
hook, the original chartered name of 
Oriel College was that of the Blessed 
Virgin (perhaps St., Mery Hall), and 
that it assumed hs present name, upon 
taking in the adjoining House de 
Oriel for its enlargement. Houses, 
it is well known, were and are fre- 
quency denominated hy the proper 
names of their owners ; and that such 
was the case, in the present instance, 
is highly probable. And from the 
prefix de before the name, it was ap- 
parently either French, or of French 
extraction. Many families in France 
have borne, and probably still bear, 
the name of Oriel , or one of similar 
sound, differently spelt. To instance 
only a few. Peter Oriol, or Aureole, 
(whose Latin signature was Aureolus) 
was. a learned Cordelier, and Professor 
of Divinity at Paris, in the fourteenth 
century, and was held in such high 
reputation as to be sumamed “ le 
Docteur eloquent.'* Peter (TOriolle 
(with the Prefix) was Chancellor of 
France in the fifteenth century. And 
Blaise d'Auriol (with the Prefix also) 
was Professor of Canon Law at Tou- 
louse in the sixteenth century. t 

Etymologists, in the opinions of 
persons who are not such, are apt to 
stretch their imaginations now and 
then - beyond all sober bounds ; and 
not ^infrequently; to the length of 
absurdity. Yet, were 1 not fearful of 
Incurring the like reproach, 1 might 
perhaps be induced to “ communi- 
cate" to your readers, that Auriol is 
an qld -French word for Mackarel ; as 
is Oriel for a porch, or gallery, i and 
from thence to conclude (etymologi- 
cally) that the inmates 'of Oriel Col- 
We'tvteFe the first who ate “ Macka- 
lOr in " a porch, or gallery It. S. 


Royal Palaces. 

liXiTE are happy ip having contri- 

▼ v butedt, oy raising our feeble 
voice against the destruction of the 
ancient Palace of our Kings at West- 
minster, to eJoerte the attention of oor 
Legislators to the report of the threat- 
ened destruction ofane Pa'iuted Cham- 
ber, the fiduse of Lords, and the few 
interesting portions of this once splen- 
did Palace (see our last Volume, pp. 99 , 
101, 4£Q). It gives us real pleasure to 
announce that ttic subject is likely to 
be at leas£ well weighed before farther 
progress is made in this sweeping ha- 
voc. The following full report of a de- 
bate m a Committee of Supply, March 
1, in which the Royal Palaces became 
the subject of discussion, will be read 
with interest by our antiquarian read- 
ers : 

Mr. Herr ixs proposed the following Re- 
solution : 

“ For the Expence of Public Works, end 
the Repairs of Public Buildings, 40,0001/* 

The Resolution being put by the Cbiir- 
tnan — 

Mr. Bankes said, before the House 
agreed to this vote, he wished to make a 
few observations on the very unsatisfactory 
manner in which alterations had been made 
in the neighbourhood of both Houses df 
Parliament. He was desirous also to be 
Wormed what further alterations it was 
proposed to make. If the House were made 
aware of what was intended to be done, they 
would, he had no doubt, feel some hesita- 
tion in granting the sums necessary to ac- 
complish it. He witnessed with regret the 
-destruction of the oldescnart connected with 
the House of Lords, which was now con- 
verted Into what he could not mention. It 
was a place of high antiquity, as did, he be- 
lieved, as Edward III. There was not the 
smallest occasion for destroying it. He was 
destroys also to know the actual expense in- 
curred for that addition made to the en- 
trance of the House of Lords. It was pro- 
ductive of the greatest inconvenience to 
both Houses of Parliament, for it took up 
part of that space jn which the carriages 
used to stand. nothing could be more con- 
temptible in point of taste. It was impos- 
sible to look at it without disgust. He 
wished to be informed how far it was in- 
tended to go with these alterations, add 
what was the expense that had been actu- 
ally incurred. 

Mr. BennEt expressed contempt for the 
-style In which the alterations were made. 
He wished to know who the architect was, 
and the names of the Committee of taste 
by which the alterations had been planned. 

Mr.HBRfetE» said he would take caw that 
the accounts should be laid in a clear form 

be- 
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Wue tb« HoitM. Us Mil tbunif «r» 
pended wu 10,0002. 

The Chancellor of the ExcHBfttfftit teid 
he wee noc surprised that the suhjeet should 
attract the attention of the House* Ho bad 
no hesitation in saving that it waa necessary 
some alienation Mould take place in the 
mode of directing and controlling such pub- 
lic works and repairs. Hie answer to the 
questions of the Hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury was, that Mr. Soane was the archi- 
tect, and Unit he acted under the authority 
of the Board of Works. He confessed that 
it was desirable to have the responsibility* 
in matters of this nature, rested in the Trea- 
sury. It was not the case at present ; and 
the Treaeury could not therefore controul 
the operations either of the architect or 
the Board of Works. It was the duty of 
the Board of Works to take core that ex- 
isting buildings should be kept in fit repair ; 
and proper contracts entered into for the 
erection of new works ; but he thought the 
best way would be to vest the controul in the 
Treasury. He should endeavour to frame a 
system of regulations to that purpose, which 
would have the effect of throwing the re- 
sponsibility on individuals in that House. 

Mr.TxNNYSON said this was a matter of 
great importance, as matter of taste and 
public feeling. Tire buildings of the Pa- 
lace of Westminster ought to be considered 
sacred. That place in which so many Bri- 
tish Kings lived and died was now devoted 
to destruction. He understoood it was in- 
tended to take down the House of Lords ; 
he did not know in what style it was pro- 
posed to rebuild it— whether it wae to be 
Grecian covered with ornaments, which no 
human being could understand, or what or- 
der it was to he in. It appeared to him 
that the new buildings about Westminster 
Hall were constructing in a most inappro- 
priate way *. The British Law and the Bri- 
tish Constitution made their progress under 
the Saxon and Gothic arch, and he thought 
that still more appropriate than dm Grecian. 
He meant, however, the true Gothic style, 
not that unmeaning species of it which 
every where offended the eye in its ap- 
proaches to the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Hums said he wished to direct the 
attention of the Committee to another build- 
ing. His attention had been drawn to that 
now erecting to receive the public records. 
It was no doubt proper that those records 
should be taken care of, as they possessed 
them, hut the building appeared to him os 
a most inconvenient one. It was fire proof 
no doubt ; hut the passages were so narrow, 
that he and other Gentlemen who visted the 
place were obliged to make their entry in 

* A Select Committee has since been ap- 
pointed, on the motion of Mr. Bankes, to 
consider of the Plan for building Courts of 
Justice in Palace Yard. 
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single files. Whoever dashed In consult 
these ancient seeorda must remain far we eks 
to accomplish their purpose. The ccuinttjr 
Would net object to die expense of emot- 
ing and repairing unneoessanr public works, 
hut then it wue fit that the business should 
be under some proper controul. There wu 
plenty of bricks end mortar in the building 
alluded to, for he believed the waUe were 
seven feet thick. The materials wees aid* 
fident to erect a place capable of eoataining 
aU the records, mat nothing could be more 
ill suited to the purpose than the erection 
now in progress. 

Mr. Crojcxr said the House -mint have 
heard from hie Right Hon. fttiiid (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer)' with the 
greatest pleasure that it was his intention 
to introduce some system of controul. It 
was not merely the expense of these build- 
ings, or their inapplicability to the olvjeel 
for which they were intended, but the dis- 
grace they reflected ou the pnblio tanks* 
He was always of opinion that controul 
should be vetted in the Treasury; and ho 
was glad to hear his Right Hon. Friend say 
that such was the intention. When the 
country saw that a proper controul was ex- 
ercised, they would cease to shew any of 
that niggardliness with which they were un- 
justly charged, because they shewed it only 
to avoid disgrace. He saw it mentioned in 
the puhiie papers, with great regret, that 
the Painted Chamber was to be destroyed, 
that Chamber which 500 years back had re- 
ceived throughout Europe the epithet per - 
iUustre . It was the very oldest of their 
public works which united architecture with 
painting. It must be a source of regret to 
any parson possessing the least taste, or the 
slightest feeling of reverence for antiqaity, 
if it should be pulled down. Though 500 
years old, it was still in a state of high pre- 
servation +. The colours were still bright, 
and the walls as good as if erected yesterday. 
He should be sorry to see it taken down to 
substitute any modem gewgaw. ( Hear IJ 

Mr. Hume wished to know what the es- 
timate was for St. James's Palace ? 

Sir J. Mackintosh said he was glad to 
hear that the destruction of the Royal Pa- 
lace of Westminster was not to proceed 
without some consideration. It waa vener- 
able, not merely from its antiquity, but from 
the important scenes that had often been 
acted there. It was perhapa the spot of 
earth which most deserved the veneration 
of mankind. To destroy such buildings, 
consecrated to the highest and most en- 
nobling recollection*, would be an offence, 
not only to national feeling, but an out- 
rage to moral sentiment, and shew a want 
of sympathy with all that had been well and 
greatly done by their ancestors. With re* 
speqt to the public character of the build- 

t See vol. lx xxix. ii. p. 391. 
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log, it wti for 800 yean the scene of con- 
fluences between both Houses of Psrlia- 
aent» and he should greatly regret if any 
irreverent and profane hand were employed 
to pull it down. It was disgusting to see 
these trifling ornaments* which shewed Cheir 
free so impudently in the neighbourhood of 
superior art. They were called Grecian* 
for no other reason that he knew of than 
because they were not English. He was 
sorry to see them carried within the en- 
trance to Westminster Hall. It was de- 
formed by so trifling an addition* which was 
not or ** had any thing Grecian 

in it* wps^ply Boeotian. Instead of being 
Gneciaa H was most barbarous. 

Mr. Herries, in answer to Mr. Hume’s 
question, said the present grant did not ap- 
ply to the repairs of St. James’s P&lacr. 

Mr. Hume said if he were to give an opi- 
nion he should say that it would be better 
to pull down the building altogether than 
expend money in repairing it. It would he 
better at once to build a fit residence for 
the Monarch than to lay out large sums 
from time . to time in such repairs. He 
hoped the Palaces also would be submitted 
to the controul of tbe Treasury. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
he thought the repairs at St. James’s Pa- 
liee were of material advantage to the 
public* by opening a better access to the 
Parle. He admitted that there was no Royal 
residence in town at all commensurate to 
the wealth and greatness of the country ; 
but to erect such a building a considerable 
eum of money would be required. The al- 
terations and repairs were proposed when 
the country was under circumstances very 
different to the present. — If a million and 
a half had been proposed some time back 
for erecting a new Palace* he did not think 
it would have been very well received. The 
fire which burned down part of the Palace 
of St. James's rendered it necessary to make 
aome repairs. 

Colonel Davies said he was sorry tbe 
whole building was not burned down. It 
was more like an alms-house than a Palace* 
and reflected disgrace on the country. 

Sir T. Baring said* that in his opinion* 
iF»»*«“l of voting 350*000/. for the repair- 
ing of Windsor Castle* and 40*000/. which 
they were now about to give for the ordi- 
nary repairs of these other public buildings, 
while his Majesty had already so many Pa- 
laces* including Carlton House* St. James's* 
Buckingham House* Kensington, Hampton 
Court* Kew* and Windsor* and the — he 
did not know what to call it— at Brighton 
—(Laughter). — It would be much better 
that some of these* indeed the greater part 
of them* ahould be told ; a Palace suit- 
able to the splendour and dignity of the 
Court should he built in some more appro- 
priate place; and that Carlton House should 


be retained as his Majesty's private resi- 
dence. 

Mr. Bright said the country had gone 
on hitherto increasing in splendour* repu- 
tation* and strength* without any sumptuous 
Palaces* such as were boasted of in foreign 
countries* and he saw no reason why the 
public money should now be so lavishly be- 
stowed in the erection of magnificent build- 
ings, while his Majesty appeared to be suf- 
ficiently well lodged at present . — (Hear !J 

Sir M. W. Ridley said he was sorry to 
hear what had fallen from the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol ; and he would put it to any 
man who heard him* whether there was any 
private Gentleman in the Kingdom so ill 
lodged as his Majesty. The situation of 
Carlton House was, he believed* well known 
to be so bad* that it could not possibly go on 
longer without a thorough repair. Here mueli 
then he thought was a proper point for the 
House to make a stand, and refuse to con- 
tinue the wasteful system of voting away 
money year after year for small repairs* and 
require the attention of the Treasury to he 
directed to the providing at once of some 
more suitable residence* upon a grand and 
magnificent scale, fitting the dignity of the 
Sovereign of this country. 

Lord Milton said* he thought it ra- 
ther too much* that because the country 
had experienced what was called a renewal 
of its prosperity* they should begin, before 
they knew, or had taken any steps to ascer- 
tain* the nature and foundation of that re- 
newed prosperity, to run a race of extrava- 

S nce in the erection of costly buildings. 

e could not, however, approve of the sug- 
gestion of the Hon. Baronet near him (Sir 
T. Baring), of selling the ancient palaces 
which he had enumerated, some of which 
are associated with the recollection of the 
brightest periods, and the memory of some 
of the greatest men that adorned the his- 
tory of our country. Hampton Court Pa- 
lace* in particular, he hoped would not be 
selected as one to be sold* being the place 
which of all others ought to be endeared to 
Englishmen* by the circumstance of its 
having been the favourite residence of that 
great, founder he would not call him, but 
supporter of our liberties* William III. 

Mr. H. G. Bennet concurred entirely in 
what had fallen from the Hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Bright), and would support 
him, if they divided alone* against any grant 
for the building of Palaces. 

SirC. Long said* the vote of 40*000/. 
now proposed was absolutely neeessaiy for 
the ordinary repairs of the public buildings 
for which it was asked. With, respect to 
the Committee of Taste which had been al- 
luded to, its province was only to make a 
•election from among the models that were 
submitted to them. 

The vote was then agreed to. 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


54. Portfolio, second Edition , with Addi- 
tions, iff Fragments relative to the History 
and Antiquities of the County Palatine and 
Duchy 3 / Lancaster. By Matthew Grog- 
son, Esq. F.S.A. $c. Folio, pp. 446. 
Printed for the Editor, at Liverpool ; Ni- 
chols and Son, London. 

T HE First Edition of this curious 
Work, we noticed in onr vol. 
lxxxvi ii. i. p. 5?33; and Mr. Greg- 
son’s address on announcing the present 
publication is printed in our last vo- 
umc, p. 31. We arc glad to find that 
the Author has met with encourage- 
ment sufficient to induce him to per- 
severe in collecting what lie modestly 
terms “ Fragments,” but which will, 
we doubt not, be found extremely use- 
ful at some future period, to a more 
regular Historian of the County Pala- 
tine. In the mean while, the publick 
arc indebted to Mr. Grcgson for what 
he has himself performed, as this Work 
may he the means of handing down to 
posterity much that might otherwise 
nave been wholly lost. 

In the whole work there are about 
800 wood engravings, of arms, seals, 
crests, views of Churches, Castles, 
Seats, Antiquities, Stc. ; and with this Se- 
cond Edition, in addition to the embel- 
lishments in the first Edition, are given 
upwards of 30 Copper-plates, Litho- 
graphic Drawings, and Woodcuts. 
We cannot but regret that the Author's 
new embellishments had not been en- 
trusted to his friend and protegee, Mr. 
}Vtn. Hughes, the excellent engraver 
iii wood (who shines conspicuously in 
Mr. Grcgson’s first edition), rather 
than handed over for execution to the 
art of Lithography. Mr. Gregson, it 
appears by along note in p. 2Q0**, is 
very partial to this art, but we cannot 
see any advantage it possesses over that 
of engraving in copper or wood, ex- 
cept for very large plans, or for those 
of a temporary nature, where the ex- 
pense of engraving is an object. As 
Rn embellishment to topographical 
works we think Lithography decidedly 
objectionable, unless the drawings 
are executed by the first artists; and 
then they are as expensive as respectable 
and much more beautiful engravings 
would be. 

Gent. Mao. March, 1824 . 

6 


A curious Map of Lancashire, taken 
in 1598, is copied from a drawing in 
the Harleian collection. 

A Lithographic portraitof the worthy 
Author, from a painting by W. Bigg, 
Esq. It. A. and drawn on stone by 
Gauci, is prefixed to the work; and 
portraits are also given of Rev. John 
Byrom, M.A. of Manchestfcfj of that 
honour to Liverpool, W. BSpie, Esq. 
(engraved by Mrs. Dawson Twner, of 
Yarmouth); of Isabella, Countess of 
Sefion ; Thomas White, M.D. 1 Charles 
White, Esq. F.R.S. &c. See. 

In p. 104*, we see an amicable 
contest between Mr. Gregson and the 
Historian of Haliamshire ; as to who 
has the best claim to the hero who 
slew the Dragon' of Wantley. Mr. 
Hunter is of opinion that the hero 
lived in the district which he has so 
ably described; whilst Mr. Gregson 
contends that he was of the family of 
the Mores of More Hall, in the hun- 
dred of West Derby, Lancashire. 

In 171, is given an interesting view 
of the Old Custom House, Liverpool, 
from a drawing in Mr. Grepon’s 
possession, and we shall copy his ob- 
servations thereon, us a pleasing spe- 
cimen of his volume : 

‘•I never view the drawing of the Old 
Custom House and Quay but with emotions 
of pleasure, and a mixture of public pride, 
in contemplating the gradual rise of my 
native town, from" a poor fishing liandet to 
its present high eminence in trade and com- 
merce — a proof of the persevering industry of 
its inhabitants. 

u Roger de Poictiers, the Lord of all this 

E trt of South Lancashire, built the Castle f. 

e was a worthy man, and highly spoken 
of; a friend of tne Molyneuxes, who came 
with him from Normandy. He was then 
made Castellan, and the Molyneux family 
since that time have been repeated! y called 
to the government, and whose residence was 
fixed by their patron at Sepbton, Thornton, 
and Kuerden, and under all the vicissitudes of 
the Norman families, the Mulas, Mulles, or 
Molyneuxes, have never forfeited their estate, 
having occupied it in a direct line to the 
present day. [The present descendant, the 
Earl of Sefton, now lives in the neighbour- 

t See it in the Old View of Liverpool, in 
our vol. l xxxrii. ii. p. 537 ; it is now tho 
site of St. George's Church 

hood 
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hood in honourable style.] By their courage 
and prowess they had afterwards o^her large 
and valuable grants, ei*d high and honourable 
distinctions, and seated themselves at Seph- 
ton as Constables of Liverpool Castle, Keepers 
of the King’s Parks at Croxteth and Toxteth, 
Kaogfrs or the Forest of West Derby, Lords 
of the W* pentake, and Lords of the Manor 
of Liverpool, of which they had a grant of 
all tW rente under the King, as also the 
Ferry over the Hirer $ Lords of all the 
Wastes, &c. (the tenure of which, after 
Charles the First’s sale to Ditchfield, was 
freehold*) In 1629 the privileges of all the 
town were, p their hands, such as tolls, 
markets, m anchorage, lastege, pontage, 
&c. &c. Many other lands came into the 
possession of this family, by the alliances of 
their descendants. 

u And all this occurred — 

< ‘Ere sails were spread new oceans to explore,” 
as Dryden says : for here at Lever pool, 

“ A band of fishers chose their humble seat ; 
Contented labour blest their far retreat j 
Inur’d to hardship, patient, bold, and rude. 
They brav’d the billows for precarious food : 
Their straggling huts were rang’d along the 
shore, 

Their nett and little boats their only store.” 

Anon. 

“ The continual influx of passengers to 
and from Ireland, m King John’s time, and 
his Aether’s, greatly encreascd this poor 
fishing town. 

“ After Roger followed the fate of the 
King’s son Robert, his lands- escheated to 
the Crown, and the descent may be traced *. 
Henry I. granted its Jirst charier, which 
Heury II. and John confirmed, and gave 
them a seal; and, as Earl of Lancaster, 
made many grants to the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen, for he was often here during the 
conquest of Ireland, of which kingdom he 
was Lord. In 1272 the town was found to 
contain 1 68 burgages, i. e. houses and cot- 
tages, which hid decreased to 138 in 1650, 
when it waa called the poor decayed town of 
Leverpoole. 

“I believe due praise ought to be given 
to one person, named Eckerston, Cockerson, 
Sekerston, or Sherfcpn. This gentleman 
was Mayor in 1651. Hp was again Mayor 
in 1560| and living in 1574, when he was 
one of the only she residents af Levinpools 
that paid towards the defence of the king- 
dom. This Sekerston was a man of strong 
mind and abilities, if we may judge by what 
is recorded of bin ; for he was chosen M. P. 
for this borough,, and allowed 2$. a day for 
his service, ft waa he who advised, when 
the town was at its lowest ebb, anno 1 566, 
, to petition Queen Elizabeth to remit the 
taxes and subridiea which wave, then levied, 
which she did. It was said he could speak 


* See Fragments,” p. I . 


in Parliament without the aid of a Counsel- 
lor." 

Mr. Gregson then gives many mi- 
nute particulars relative to Liverpool, 
in chronological order, and thus con- 
cludes his notice of the commercial 
prosperity of his native place : 

“ In 1 8T4 Thomas Ley land, esq. pub- 
lished the Cash Account of the Corporation, 
when their income was 30,6802. 9s. 7£<fc; 
in 18)5, it was 68,3792* 19s. Ad. and has 
since much increased. The population of 
the town in 1 700, when it became a pariah, 
amounted only to 5,714 ; but by the census 
of 1821, we find the number of inhabitants 
to be 118,972, exclusive of Toxteth Park, 
Everton, &c. which amounts to about 22,515 
more, all which were part of the antient 
parish of Walton. The rental of Liverpool 
m 1715 was valued at 684,687/. The Dock 
Dues in 1724, amounted to 8102. lls. 6(L 
and in the year ending June 25, 1823, they 
were increased to 115,7832. 1*. 6t/+. 

“ Thus has the port of Liverpool risen 
from a state of insignificance, to become 
the second commercial town in the king- 
dom; and it may even be considered the 
first in many branches of commerce, particu- 
larly in the article of cotton. At the pre- 
sent period (1823) every description of 
buildings, from the merchant’s mansion to 
the labourer’s cottage, continues to be erect- 
ed : and the Authorities of the town are 
making rapid improvements, in widening 
those streets widen most require it. Ware- 
houses are now rearing their towering heads 
in every direction, and the Docks may be 
reckoned the first in the kingdom for extent 
and convenience.” 

Mr. Gregson solicits corrections of 
any errors in his work, that they may 
be acknowledger], and published here- 
after, with an Index to the whole 
-volume. 

55. The Fruits of Experience , or Memoirs of 
Joseph Brasbridge, written in his 8 Olh 
year. 8 vo, pp. 257. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 

“ Though now this grained face of mine lie bid 
la ssp*consuming winter’s drioled snow, 

Yet hath my night of life some memory, 

My wasting lamp some fading glimmer left. 

Shakespeare. 

WE have been overwhelmed with 
the recollections of travellers — the re- 
miniscences of literary lives are nu- 
merous— and autobiographical sketches, 
by Poets and Statesmen, are in pro- 
fusion. But the experience of a man . 

t Some interesting communications by 
our intelligent correspondent, R. S. con- 
trasting the former and present states of 
Liverpool, may be seen in vol. xcn. i. p. 
587; vol. XCI1I. i. pp. 18, 105, 201. 

whose 
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whose days have been spent in mer- 
cantile habits of the middle class, as it 
is difficult of execution, is a rare gift in 
Literature. VVe hesitate not to pro- 
nounce the work before us a very use- 
ful publication. It is the retrospect of 
a life greatly chequered by alternations 
of prosperity and adversity— and the 
moral of the tale appears to be this 
that a life of gaiety and dissipation is 
as unfavourable to virtue as it is ruinous 
to the hope of worldly advancement! 
that without prudence, talents arc use* 
less, and the best opportunities are 
neutralized. There is also sufficient 
encouragement for Folly to retrace her 
steps, and ample warning to the young 
to pause on tne threshhold of tempta- 
tion. 

The epitome of the life of our Octo- 
genarian is, that he began business as 
a Silversmith in Fleet-street, at an 
early life, with a good capital, bright 
prospects, and an uusuUiea reputation; 
that pleasure seduced him from his 
shop, and that his shop repaid his neg- 
lect, in the plunder of nis property, 
the decay of his business, and oanlc- 
ruptcy; — that still retaining his good 
name, he acquired wisdom from ex- 
perience— bis friends rallied round him, 
ne recommenced his career, and by 
industry and frugality he has now re- 
tired to enjoy the otium cum dignilatc , 
in health, peace, and competence. 

Mr. Brasbridge we are persuaded 
has been through life a humourist. 
He might have taken his part in the 
symposia of the Boar’s-head; and .mine 
hostess of the Tavern would have cried 
" excellent sport,” and gloried in her 
customer. Falstaff would have been 
proud of such a companion. He has 
given us anecdotes in abundance, and 
relieved the somewhat oppressive 
egotism of his nmrative by short di- 
gressions on events with which he 
was contemporary. 

We have strong internal evidence 
that this is not a mere specimen of 
book-making. We read with a strong 
conviction that we are listening to the 
loquacity of an old man, who, regard- 
less of tne graces of composition, gives 
what he has to say in bis own words, 
and in his own manner. The style he 
has adopted it for from slovenly ; it is 
the natural language of good sense and 
great observation, tinctured with a 
certain portion of education and re- 
finement. 

But we must now permit Mr. Bras- 
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bridge to speak for himself, and first of 
his motives. 

“ * Better late diets never,* is an old 
adage, the truth of wliich 1 hope to exem- 
plify in the course of the following pages. 
It has been said, that the life of any indivi- 
dual whatsoever, would, If fairly aud impar- 
tially narrated, afford abundant materials for 
Instroction ; and I am witting to hope that 
mine will be found equally productive of 
warning to the dissipated, and ftf encourage- 
ment to the industrions ; for whilst 1 ho- 
nestly confess, that at one period of it I 
might but too justly be classed with the 
former, I may likewise reasonably hope, 
that at another I might as fatal! little with 
the latter/* - 

This text is rarely lost eight of, and 
his cor .essi ons are given with a since- 
rity that evinces a mind under the in* 
fluence of truth, and indicates st deter- 
mination to render his example avail- 
able by every proper disclosure. 

We shall now conclude our extracts 
with a few anecdotes of a general na- 
ture, though they lose half their interest 
by being detached from the narrative. 

“ I was going into tha pit of Drury-kna 
theatre, and chanced to arrive at tlio door 
at the very some moment with the late Mr. 
Chilcot and his son. He had fust liad his 
pocket picked of all the money ne had about 
him. The door-keeper would not admit 
him without he would leave his watch as a 
deposit. I begged him to permit mo to pay 
six shillings for him and his son ; he desired 
to know where he could repay me. * Never 
mind that, Sir/ I replied : « when I meet 
you, I will ask you for the money/ He 
would not, however, accept my offer, with- 
out receiving myaddress ; I therefore gave 
him it, at 99, Fleet-street. The next day 
he brought me the six shillings, and the 
day following he came again, and gave me 
an order for plate, to the amount of forty or 
fifty pounds, which I declined j remarking, 
at the same time, that he was the most 
grateful man I had ever met with, to think 
of repaying so trifling a civility in so muni- 
ficent a manner ; and that it almost seemed 
as if, in offering it, I had had an insight 
into his disposition, and wished to give my- 
self a claim on his kindness, and lead him to 
buy what he might not want. He assured 
trie, that he was actually Intending to make 
the purchase, and merely gave me the pre- 
ference in laying out the money ; end thie 
preference he continued to ehew me to the 
end of his life, always taking every opportu- 
nity to serve me/* 

Among other uneenbers of a Club, 
the fallowing are noticed : 

** Archibald Hamilton the printer, with 
a mind fit for a Lord Chancellor ; also Mr. 

Thomss 
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Thotnu Chiu theboolfieller, who brought 
an action against the Stationers’ Company 
for the privilege of printing Almanacks. 
Dimstall the Comedian, famous for his song 
in Love in a Village, 

I'm sot such an elf, though I say it myself, 

But l know a sheep’s head from a carrot; 

and aa delightful a companion in a private 
room as be was amusing on the stage ; also 
the veteran Macklin, who, when tne com- 
pany were disputing on the mode of spelling 
the name of Shakespeare, was referred to by 
Billy Upton, a gr*od-teropered fellow, with 
a remarkably gruff vqice, the loudest tones 
of which he put forth as he observed, 

* There is a gentleman present who can set 
us to rights then turning to Macklin he 
said, < Pray, Sir, is it Shakespeare or 
Shakzper T € Sir,* said Macklin,’ * I never 
give any reply to a thunderbolt.' — Another 
of the frequeuters of the Globe tavern was 
Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, a humane 
and social man, and one or those careful 
personages, who always thought it most 
prudent Opt to venture home till daylight. 
Mr. William Wood fell, the reporter of the 
parliamentary debates, was also frequently 
with us." 

“ Mr. Thomas Evans, bookseller in the 
Strand, a man whose mind was cultivated by 
reading, and stored with anecdotes, which 
he related with singular felicity.” 

** Mr. Curtis, a respectable stationer, 
who, from very small beginnings, left his 
•on ninety thousand pounds in one line, be- 
sides an estate of near three hundred a year. 
My worthy friend Henry Baldwin, another 
of the members of this club, married Miss 
Graham, the sister of Mr. Curtis's wife, and 
waa no leas successful in business than his 
brother-in-law ; though he did not leave so 
large a fortune behind him, preferring, os 
he expressed it, to sip of the stream himself 
as it flowed, and to disperse it to those 
around him in his life-time. He was indeed 
the very aoul of benevolence and hospitality. 
He had a large family, all of whom he libe- 
rally educated and Get up in the world, 
thinking very properly that by so doing he 
acquitted himself more effectually of his 
duty towards them, than if he abridged 
them of comforts and respectability during 
his life, to leave them a profusion to waste 
after his death. To all around him in busi- 
ness he was liberal and just ; to men of 
genius he was considerate and generous. 
Often at his hospitable board have 1 seen 
needy authors, and others connected with 
his employment, whose abilities, ill requited 
as they might have been by the world iu 
general, were by him always appreciated and 
served. He was my bosom friend and con- 
stant companion, and the favours he has 
conferred on me are indelibly engraved upon 
my heart, not mom for the essential service 
they rendered me in times of need, than for 
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the delicaey aud feeling with which they 
werealwaysaccompanied. Under the auspices 
of Bonnel Thornton, the elder Colman, 
Garrick, and some other wits of the age, 
my friend Baldwin set up the St. James's 
Chronicle, of which he was printer and joint 
proprietor. By mixing with such associates 
nis intellectual powers, naturally good, were 
much improved, and he became as instruc- 
tive and cheerful a companion as could be 
desired, for either the serious or the social 
hour. 

“ The St. James's Chronicle, for many 
years deservedly popular, was funded on 
the soundest principles, and was the staunch 
supporter of government. My friend Harry 
was, however, ill requited for his loyalty and 
zeal ; for the ministers, whom he laboured 
so faithfully to serve, were ungrateful 
enough to set up a paper in opposition to 
his, and even to withhold intelligence from 
him, in order that it might first appear in 
their paper. It is still conducted by liis 
worthy son Mr. Charles Baldwin, with in- 
creased repute, and a circulation far beyond 
that of any other evening paper. 1 found 
gTeat benefit to my business from advertising 
in this paper, wherein my friend used gene- 
rally to assign me a conspicuous place near 
the Poet's Corner ; and I was by this means 
introduced more especially to the notice of 
the Clergy, who all read the St. James's 
Chronicle, from the humblest Curate up to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and among 
whom I have ever had to rank a great num- 
ber of my best customers.” 

“ I should be wanting in my habitual re- 
verence for the fair sex, did 1 not take this 
opportunity of acknowledging the attractions 
and graces possessed by MissBoydell at this 
time. Her countenance was of the most 
animated description, and beamed with the 
benevolence which formed the distinguishing 
feature of her character; this benevolence 
she might be considered as inheriting from 
her worthy uncle, who was likewise ono of 
the most industrious of men. In this re- 
spect also, his niece resembled him. After 
her marriage with Mr. Nicol, the late king’s 
bookseller, she formed one of the most va- 
luable collections of prints in the kingdom, 
which at her death she ordered to be sold ; 
and which, for the most part elegantly 
mounted with her own hands, excited the 
admiration of all beholders, as a surprising 
monument of female perseverance and taste. 
The principal part or this noble collection 
was purchased by his Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham, who appointed as his agent, 
for that purpose, Mr. Smith, the keeper of 
the prints at the British Museum ; a gentle- 
man valued by the connoisseurs, for his 
knowledge in thns arts, and esteemed fay all 
hie friends for the goodness of his disposi- 
tion, and the inexhaustible vivacity of his 
conversation. To Mr. Nicol, likewise, I 

would 
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would here pay that tribute of respect, to 
which he is entitled from hit veterooship in 
literature, and the thouiand benevolent and 
social qualities which have endeared him to 
a large circle of acquaintance through his 
longlife] the evening of which is cheered 
to nira by the affectionate and unremitting 
attentions of an amiable niece, who haafor 
some years devoted herself entirely to him, 
and whose sooiety and conversation, of no 
common order, must have been doubly va- 
luable to him since the death of his worthy 
wife. 

<< I must now return to the * Free and 
Easy/ and its politics. We had at least the 
benefit of the earliest intelligence in all 
matters of importance ; for Harrison, the 
printer, who was one of our members, used 
to bring us the Gazette in manuscript, 
which was very agreeable, as it enabled us 
occasionally to appear wiser than our neigh- 
bours. One of the happiest evenings I ever 
spent there, was that on which the late king 
went to Covent Garden Theatre for the first 
time after his long and alarming illness. 
The late Mr. Iliff, the carpenter, a worthy 
man and a good subject, came in and in- 
formed us of the enthusiasm with which his 
Majesty had been greeted ; never indeed 
was more joy exhibited by a loyal people. 
When Mr. Iliff had concluded his account, 
he struck up 1 God save the King’ in most 
stentorian tones, in which we all joined 
‘ heart and voice / and gave the passages 
Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks, 

with peculiar emphasis ; for we were just 
then beginning to suspect that we had got 
a few democrats among us, whose sentiments 
were in direct opposition to those of the 
majority of our party.” 

Mr. Pridden, the bookseller, is thus 
honourably mentioned : 

“ He gave up his own business on purpose 
to serve me ; in order that I might take up 
my station the very next door to my old 
remises, in the house which, as he said, 
ad been lucky to him, and he hoped would 
fie the same to me. Mr. Pridden nad, from 
small beginnings, by industry and economy, 
the grand hinges of legitimate wealth, saved 
a comfortable fortune ; insomuch that he 
was enabled to portion his children respect- 
ably, and died worth four thousand pounds. 
An act of such disinterested friendship as 
the relinquishment of a business which he 
found equally profitable and pleasant to him, 
merely to serve a bankrupt neighbour, who 
had to begin the world afresh, deserves a 
more lasting memorial than these few pages 
of mere fleeting interest can give it : but to 
perpetuate it as mueh as may be in my 
power, I have added a transcript of the 
matures of this worthy man, as well as of his 
mind : and I hope my readers will look upon 
it with complacency, as an admirable likeness 
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of one whoee memory is cherished with 
esteem by all who knew him/' 

u The late Doctor Moore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was another whose friendship I 
have to bear in grateful ettimation. I re- 
member him a poor curate, though always 
the tame excellent man $ he then lodged 
with a butcher at Charlton in Northampton- 
shire. I did not tell him that I recollected 
him in this situation, though I might have 
done so without fear of giving him offence ; 
for there never was a more modest or humble- 
minded man, though he acquitted himself 
of the duties of his high station with the 
utmost propriety and a becoming dignity, 
1 remember his remarking once, that the 
good ship Britannia had ex|>erienced adverse 
gales and tempestuous seas, (I thought he 
might at that time have added, * and a re- 
bellious crew/) but that he made no doubt 
that, by the blessingof Heaven, she would 
get safe into port. The benevolence of this 
worthy man was unbounded : he settled 
thirty pounds per annum upon his old land- 
lord as soon as he came to the see of Can- 
terbury. 

“ There was a Mr. Watts, a person of 
small independent fortune, who resided at 
Brackley ; on market-days he kept an open 
table for the neighbouring clergy and gentry. 
Among those who enjoyed his hospitality, 
was Dr. Moore, at that time only a curate ; 
after some time he ceased to appear among 
the guests ; being questioned as to the cause 
by Mr. Watts, he said, < I owe you ten 

r >unds, and, not being able yet to pay you, 
cannot come with pleasure to your house 
whilst I am in your debt.” Mr. Watts en- 
treated him to forget it entirely, assuring 
him that it had no place in his remembrance, 
and, as a proof of it, he had twenty pounds 
more at his service whenever he. might have 
occasion for it. Sometime afterwards, Mr. 
Watts himself fell into poverty: Doctor 
Moore was then the Archbishop, and, with 
a grateful remembrance of the kindness he 
had received from him when in a more 
humble station, he settled an annuity upon 
him and his wife, which was continued by 
Mrs. Moore aud her son after the Archbi- 
shop's decease, until Mrs. Watts, who was 
the latest survivor, died, which was in her 
ninety-seventh year. The Archbishop also 
got Watts's son a place in the Stamp-office, 
and made some provision for the grand- 
children.” 

“ Admiral Williams, when young, was 
gay, and so addicted to expensive pleasures 
that no remonstrances had the power to re- 
claim him. When hie father died, he joined 
the rest of the family to bear the will read : 
his name did not occur among those of tfa* 
other children, and he looked upon the 
omission of it as a testimony of his father's 
resentment against him : at the close of it, 
however, he found himself brought in as re- 
siduary 
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•14o4ry legatee, in these words s ‘ Aft the 
rest of my estates ami effects I leave to my 
son Paere Williams, knowing that he will 
spend it all,' The young gentleman bunt 
into tears; * My fcthaiy said he, ‘ has 
touched the right string, and his reproach 
shall not he thrown away*’ From that time 
he altered his conduct, and became an or- 
nament to his arafiession* 1 son happy to 
add, that the Admiral, though my senior 
by taro or three years, is still living in pos- 
session of all his Acuities, and in the enjoy- 
ment of vivacity beyond what I have ever 
witnessed in one of inch advanced age.” 

“ Mr. Fish met a boy accidentally at 
Hounslow, and was asked by him for six- 
pence. Mr. Fish inquired what lie wanted 
it for t the boy replied, to pay the postage 
of a letter to tils mother, as he had got a 
good birth on board of a sloop of war, and 
had written to her to inform her of it. On 
nskaog the captain’s name, Mr. Fish found 
that he wsa acquainted with him ; he there- 
fore told the boy to call at his house, when 
he came to London, and he would give 
him a letter to him. This the boy occard- 
dingly did ; and Mr. Fish wrote to the cap- 
tain, requesting that he would enter him as 
a midshipman, and he would pay the neces- 
sary expellees attendant on it : this was 
done, and I believe the fortunate youth is 
now a lieutenant or captain in his Majesty** 
service, owing to this act of kindness from 
his unknown benefactor.” 

“ I recollect the first broad-wheeled wag- 
gon that wsa used in Oxfordshire, and a 
wandering crowd of spectators it attracted. 

1 before at that time there was not a post- 
chaise in England excepting two-wheeled 
ones, lamps to carriages are also quite a 
modem improvement. A shepherd, who 
was keeping sheep, in the vicinity of a vil- 
lage in Oxfordshire, came running all aghast, 
to say, that a frightful monster with saucer 
eyes, and making a great blowing noise, was 
coming towards the village, at such a rate, 
that he could scarcely keep before it. All 
the women and children shrieked and scream- 
ed, and fastened themselves up, and the 
mCu themselves began not to know what to 
think, when they heard a rumbling noise, 
and saw two flaming lights. The monster, 
however, tamed out to be a post-chaise, 
with two lamps; and the shepherd returned 
to his sheep, whom he had left to take care 
of themselves.” 

The work abounds with amusing 
anecdotes, similar to the above copious 
extracts. 

We are aware that the Records of 
the Shop, like the 11 Annals of the 
Poor,” may provoke a disdainful smile 
from the proud, and a sneer from the 
critic. But we think our Octogenarian 
will not suffer his complacency to be 
nrfRed by such excitements. He has 


Fruit* of Experience. [March, 

not written for a literary name — but 
to illustrate an important troth by a 
strong example. There is a moral in 
his story better calculated to benefit 
his species, than all the romances of 
of the “ Great Unknown,” — a moral 
tliat will speak more effectually to the 
hearts of those readers for whom it is 
designed, than the most eloquent com- 
positions of the learned. 

We should be ashamed of exercising 
our critical acumen, in detecting petty 
blemishes of style in such a work ; 
but there are passages and anecdotes 
most unfit for publication, and calcu- 
lated to give pain to the individuals to 
whom they refer. The autobiography 
of an old man should never be a record 
of his enmities. Like the 1 ■ poor Fran- 
ciscan,” Nature should have done with 
her ** resentments in him.” We are, 
however, persuaded, that the passages 
to which we allude, are but the hectic 
of a moment, and tliat Mr. Brasbridge 
will avail himself of that opportunity 
which public patronage will most as- 
suredly afford him, to expunge the dis- 
agreeable and the disfiguring, and sub- 
stitute, from the inexhaustible store of 
his grateful recollections, anecdotes as 
illustrative of the soundness of his me- 
mory, as of the goodness of his heart. 

66. A Narrative a f the Sufferings <f a French 
Protestant Fkinily at the period of the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes. Written 
by John Migauk, the Father. Translated 
and nmv first published from the Original 
Manuscript. 19 mo, pp. 182. Butter- 
worth and Son. 

THIS very interesting little volume 
merits our best praise, for the minute 
information it contains of the religions 
persecution which , obliged nearly 
500,000 subjects of Louis XIV. to seek 
in foreign lands for that liberty of 
conscience so iniquitously denied them 
in their own. Tne Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes has been properly 
considered not only the most impolitic, 
but the most tyrannical act of that 
monarch’s reign; and whilst its enact- 
ment would alone have entitled Henry 
the Fourth to the appellation of Great, 
its repeal has indelibly stained all his 
grandson's laurels, and was attended 
with results from which France has 
scarcely yet recovered. The wonted 
hospitality of this country encouraged 
a large proportion of these unhappy suf- 
ferers to settle in England, and the 
Government, with equal generosity and 

wisdom. 
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wisdom, o fife red them its protection ; 
io consequence of which a port of the 
suburbs of London was peopled en- 
tirety with refugees, who established 
there the manufactory of silks, and 
some others. 

Among these emigres was John Mi- 
gault, the author of the narrative be- 
fore us, who it appears compiled it for 
the perusal of his children ; the MS. 
we are told in the preface, is the pro- 
perty of a poor man, lineally descend- 
ed from the writer, now residing near 
Spital-fields, and to whose benefit we 
have no doubt the profits of the sale 
will be appropriated. 

Migault was the son of the Reader, 
Elder, and Scribe of the reformedChurch 
of Moagon, and marrying in January 
lf)63, in his eighteenth year, settled at 
Moulle in the province of Poictou, at 
a school-master, where seventeen years 
passed in the peaceful fulfilment of his 
humble duties, during winch time his 
wife brought him twelve children. In 
the year 1()B1 hostility to the Protes- 
tants on the part of the Government 
displayed itself by “ certain declara- 
tions, excluding them from all civil 
employments, suppressing every officer 
connected with our religion, and ren- 
dering the greater part of us incapable 
of gaining a livelihood.” P. 23. 

This obliged him to remove from 
Moulle to Mougon, where he lived 
undisturbed until the arrival of a regi- 
ment of dragoons in the former town, 
which was rendered an instrument of 
persecution by billeting the soldiers on 
the Protestant inhabitants, whom they 
never quitted until they had reduced to 
a state of complete destitution, whilst 
Papists were totally exempted from 
them. Although we record with re- 
gret Migault's assertion, that the effect 
of this tyrannical exercise of power 
made numerous apostates, our respect 
is proportionally increased towards 
those who withstood the many induce- 
ments held out to embrace the Catholic 
religion. Some idea of the persecu- 
tions endored by the Protestants may 
be formed from the following extract. 

“ It was generally observed that the mi- 
litary did not retire from any parish while 
the most trifling Article remained in the 
possession of Any ProtestAnfe family which 
might be converted into money. They ex- 
acted daily from their hosts fifteen lines for 
the principal officers, nine lines far a lieu- 
tenant, three litres for a private, aad thirty 
sous for the meanest helper; and if this 


monstrous exaction net dad la ho punctually 
paid, it was tha invariable practice to afcfi 
tha faraitiiva and cattle ; or when these went 
disposed of, the very clothes of their un- 
happy hosts.” P. 97 . 

“ Thus these faithful servants of Christ, 
after having maintained their oppressors, 
some ten, others twenty and more days, 
finding themselves bereft of every thing va- 
luable, to avoid the fmry of their enemies, 
would escape byirigbt, with their wives and 
children, and wander in the woods without 
food, and in many instances without rai- 
ment/' P. 98. 

An affecting example is giveir, which 
want of space obliges us to pass over. 
Migault first experienced this shame- 
ful visitation in August lOfil, when 
he had fifteen horsemen quartered on 
him ; and whilst he was absent from 
home to obtain some of their exor- 
bitant demands, but to whieh at the 
urgent request of his friends he did 
not return, they subjected his wife to 
treatment at which human nature re- 
coils. This heroic woman had hut 
seventeen days before given birth to 
her thirteenth child, when these mon- 
sters drove her from her bed to attend 
on them ; and 

“ No sooner was their suspicion excited 
that I bad escaped from their grasp, than 
one of them followed her into a chamber, 
whither she had erept with great bodily 
pain for the wine they had demanded i and 
having violently kicked her, forced the poor 
creature back into the sitting room; the 
man then suggested that it would be proper 
to guard and to keep her warm. She waa 
thrust into a corner of the chimney, while 
an immense fire was lighted. The soldier* 
even used some of the furniture for fire- 
wood, and in the vain expectation of sub* 
duing her constancy, they profaned the 
name of God in language I dare not repeat, 
threatening to bum their victim unless she 
immediately renounced Protestanism. So 
intolerable was the heat, that the men felt 
themselves unable to remain near the fire, 
and the person who was placed close to your 
mother, was relieved every two or three me- 
nu tes. This admirable woman, knowing in 
whom she believed, did not far a moment 
lose the composure of her mind. She cast 
all her cares and sufferings upon her Sa- 
viour ; repelled their repeated importunities 
to change her religion with equal mildness 
and resolution, until, swooning away, she 
became insensible to farther insult and in- 
jury/* P. 36, 67. 

From this perilous scene she was at 
last released, at the interposition of the 
Prior ; for the solicitations of her fe- 
male neighbours, even on their knees, 

had 
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had no avail on' these wretches. Mi- 
gault was now for some time home- 
less, and without occupation $ his fa- 
mily, from motives of security, scatter- 
ed, and himself subsisting on the kind- 
ness of friends, but of which he was 
soon deprived from considerations of 
their own security. He then went to 
Rochelle, where many families of this 
persecuted religion embarked for Hol- 
land and England. In October he 
again returned to Mougon, but was 
soon driven from it by another visit 
from soldiers, who destroyed the little 
which the former ravagers had spared, 
and whose conduct was scarcely less 
barbarous than that of their predeces- 
sors. During the whole of the month 
of November, Middle Poitou was the 
theatre of similar abominable scenes. 

In January 1682 our author settled 
at Mantze, where he enjoyed uninter- 
rupted comfort until about the end of 
February in the following year, when 
he was deprived of his invaluable part- 
ner, who died soon after the birth of 
her fourteenth child, and of whom he 
always speaks in terms which genuine 
affection alone could dictate. The re- 
newal of his misfortunes quickly fol- 
lowed the loss of his wife i for the dra- 
goons again visited Poitou, and com- 
' pleted the work of devastation on the 
property of Protestants. The Reform- 
ed Churches now became subjected to 
the arbitrary proceedings of the Cours 
Souveraines, and the Intendants of 
Provinces, 

“ Where accusation and condemnation 
were synonymous terms ; for when no sub- 
ject of complaint existed, one was invented, 
and thus nearly every Reformed Church, not 
only in the Province of Poitou, but through- 
out the kingdom, was destroyed or inter- 
dicted.” P.72. 

That of Mautze, however, escaped 
the general desolation, until Sept. 23, 
1685, when the cavalry entered the 
town, and robbed it of all its contents. 
Previous to this event, Migault had 
prudently prepared for persecution, by 
again separating his large family ; and 
he once, more became a fugitive with- 
out a home, and almost without a 
friend. The following frightful por- 
trait of the state of society, at that mo- 
ment, is too appalling to be omitted : 

« It seemed impossible to elude the vigi- 
lance of the cavalry : they pervaded the 
whole province,' and the persona whose ten- 
derness of disposition, and love of hospitality, 
rendered them objects of suspicion, received 


every day domiciliary visits. It was become 
extremely dangerous to afford shelter to any 
unhappy fugitive. Every body was under 
the influence of terror, a brother scarcely 
dared receive a brother s— m the course of 
this month I passed three days with mine, 
and his consternation lest it should be 
known that he afforded me shelter, was 
beyond what I could conceive.” Pp. 80, 8 1 . 

Our limits prevent our following 
this unfortunate sufferer in his wander- 
ings. Tortured by anxiety for a be- 
loved family, without even a roof to 
shelter him from the elements, and de- 
prived almost of hope to brighten his 
calamities, we can scarcely be sur- 
prized, however much we must la- 
ment, to learn that his fortitude at 
length deserted him, and that in a fatal 
moment he abandoned the surest, 
safest solace of the afflicted, and apos- 
tatized . Let those who are disposed 
to censure him with severity, read his 
trials and temptations, but above all 
let them attentively peruse the bitter 
remorse with which it was attended, 
and they will, we are persuaded, unless 
totally destitute of Christian charity, 
rather pity than condemn. Reflection 
speedily snowed him his error, and he 
returned to the open profession of that 
faith for which he afterwards aban- 
doned his native land. The difficulty 
of emigration, from the vigilance of 
the police, Voltaire and other histo- 
rians have informed us was extremely 
great, and this is fully confirmed by 
this journal. Twice did Migault en- 
deavour to leave France before he suc- 
ceeded, and the obstacles he surmount- 
ed, in bringing away his numerous 
children, sufficiently prove the danger 
with which it was attended. He 
accomplished this necessary object 
in 'April 1688, and arrived at Am- 
sterdam, whence we presume he 
came to this country, for his narrative 
terminates with his arrival in that city. 
It is impossible to take leave of this 
work without expressing the reverence 
with which it impressed us, for that 
unaffected piety, and reliance on Pro- 
vidence, by which the writer was so 
eminently actuated. Nor must his 
short, though lamentable apostacy 
lessen oui respect, because repentance, 
sincere, heartfelt, and we trust accept- 
able repentance, quickly succeeded it. 
To the historian, this little volume is 
of considerable value $ for a general ac- 
count of this period, and ofthe politi- 
cal effects of Louis the Fourteenth's 

bigoted 
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bigoted conduct, we can turn to va- 
rious sources of information ; but for 
a circumstantial narrative of the perse- 
cutions endured in consequence of the 
revocation of this celebrated Edict, 
written by a sufferer, and possessiug 
suc'h internal evidence of veracity, we 
believe Migault’s Journal stands alone 
in the works on that event. We 
should add, that the style is so uni- 
formly good, that we somewhat sus|>ect 
the translation is not so literal as it 
ought to be. 

Hy one portion of society — the de- 
scendants of those who emigrated to 
England on that occasion, this volume 
must be eagerly sought ; and if they 
before felt respect for the independ- 
ency of their ancestors’ conduct in 
“ preferring liberty and their altars 
in a foreign land, to the alternative of 
apostacy or persecution in their own,” 
\vc are convinced the perusal of it will 
much increase their esteem. 

On every account we warmly wish 
success to this narrative, and trust that 
the praiseworthy object of those indi- 
viduals to whom wc are indebted for 
its publication, will he fully realized 
hy the profits of the sale materially 
ameliorating the situation of Migault s 
descendant, and hy the reflection that 
lo their charitable disposition we owe 
a volume replete with interest and in- 
formation. 

, r »7. Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XIV. and of the Regency, extracted from 
the ( lennan Correspondence of the Duchess 
of Orleans, Mother of the Rtgcnt ; pre- 
ceded ly a Notice of this Princess , and ac- 
companied utih Nptcs [ and a fine Portrait"], 
H wo, pp. 472. Whittakers. 

Elizabeth -Charlotte, Duchess 
of Orleans, born July 7, 1 was 
the daughter of the Elector Palatine 
Charles Louis, and of the Princess 
C ’harlotte of Hesse-Cassel, The man- 
ners of the age were gross, and her 
poor mother having complained of the 
insolence of the Elector's mistress, was 
absolutely struck by his Serene High- 
ness, and then regularly divorced. 
The Elector, however, had sense 
enough to see that however feast-like 
vice may he to adults, it is certainly 
very unwholesome for children, and 
that corruption of a daughter in such a 
school as nis court, would detract from 
his popularity, and be a perpetual toolh- 
(icNT. Ma<;. March , 1824 . 


ache of remorse. He, therefore, lent 
the Princess to his sister the Blectress 
Sophia, mother of George I. of Eng* 
land. Ugly as the Princess declares 
herself to be (though her portrait shows 
her to be, consistently with her cha- 
racter, a handsome man of the female ' 
scx.ofElizabethan phrenological head,) 
she was, through an excellent educa- 
tion, rendered capable of commanding 
importance, by judgment and intellect 
tual habits. In snort, she was a wo- 
man of strong sense, who could not be 
despised, Louis XIV. had indulged 
in speculations for annexing the -im- 
perial Crown of Germany to his here- 
ditaiy monarchy ; and Henrietta of 
England, first wife of his brother the 
Duke of Orleans, having been conve- 
niently poisoned, the acquisition of 
Elizabeth -Charlotte for & sister-in- 
law, might furnish a landing-place, 
or hatf-way house, after crossing the 
Rhine. Accoidingly at the age of 
nineteen, in 1671, she was married to 
Monsieur, who, as she perceived from 
the first interview, did not like her 
(». ()), because, from his effeminate 
character and narrow understanding, 
such a marriage to him was like wed- 
ding a school-mistress. Add to this, 
the lady herself was addicted to has- 
hleuin and passionately fond of horses, 
dogs, hunting, theatricals, and always 
in full dress, or wearing a man's wig 
and a riding -habit. After she had 
borne three children to Monsieur, 
of whom two only survived (the 
Regent, and the Duchess of Lor- 
raine), it was deemed sufficient lime 
hy the husband to dissolve the part- 
nership. This event Madame de- 
scribes in the following manner ; and 
the enviable coolness with which the 
affair was transacted on both sides, is 
a fine specimen of court-manners. 

“ I was very glad when, after the birth 
of my daughter, my husband proposed sepa- 
rate beds ; for to tell the truth, I was never 
very fond of having children. When lie 
proposed it to me, I answered, * Yes, Mon- 
sieur, I shall he very well contented with 
the arrangement, provided you do not halo 
me, and that yon will continue to behavo 
with some kindness to me.’ He promised, 
and we were very well satisfied with each 
other. It was, besides, very disagreeable to 
sleep with Monsieur i he could not bear 
any one to touch him when lie was asleep, 
so that 1 was obliged to lie on the very edge 
of the bed ; whence it sometimes happened 
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thjft I fcfl 4ftt nki l tack. 1 #ta, thfifre- 
fdMH 'mthkml, Motrfmr proposed 
to ihd ift friendly tcrtn*> add without any 
auger, to lie in sepa r at e rooms. I obeyed 
the Isle Monsieur by not trouidmg him 
with my (embraces, and always conducted 
myself towards Kim with respect and sub- 
mission.^ Pp. 51, 58. 

Thfe tat sentence, in our opi- 
n$0Yi,dtarfoMfe a secret. The Princess 
had Men, in the example of her mo- 
ther, how dangerous it was to inter- 
fetfe with the amours of Royal hus- 
bands ; and probably considered, that, 
by pMjfence, she would be left in 
peaceable enjoyment of all remaining 
comforts. She certainly managed in- 
comparably well to keep her cap so up - 
ri^kt as sne did, during the whole 
reign Of Louis ; for she effected this 
Mccessfnlly in utter defiance of Mes- 
dirmes Montes pan, Mnrnterron, and 
all the King’s favourites, who* were 
unable to go beyond teazing her. Her 
mode of life was this : 

She did nolfhing but write from morn- 
ing till bight. Immediately after rising, 
Which was always about ten, she sat down 
to her ‘toilette : thence She passed to her 
cabinet, When after having spent sometime 
in prayer, dhe continued writing until the 
hour of mus. After mass, she wrote until 
dinner, where she did not spend much time; 
she returned to write, and remained thus 
engaged until ten in the evening. Towards 
nine o'clock, she would be seen in her cabi- 
net, seated at a largo table, surrounded by 
papers ; near her was placed an ombre table, 
where* generally Madame la Maridhale de 
Clernmpnult, and other ladies of the Prin- 
cess's household, were pkylng. Occasionally 
Matfctme woiilU look on, and would some- 
tltnes advise in the game, as she continued 
writing ; at Other times, she would converse 
with the persons who formed her court. I 
have seen her go to sleep, and in a minute 
afterwards awake and fall to writing again." 
P. 90. 

This writing consisted, says the Edi- 
tor (p. &5), in letters very long, ** which 
contain a perfect scandalous chronicle,” 
and it is shocking, he adds, “ to per- 
ceive from her letters, that she was 
almost the confidante of the Regent’s 
[her son’s] debaucheries” (p. 233). 
We attribute it to the corruption of 
the profligate court of the aera. Adul- 
tery was quite common, and poisoning 
frequent and unrevenged ; often not 
investigated. She contrived, however, 
to live out her time; and died of a 
dropsy, Dec. S, 1722 . Massillon pro- 
nounced her funeral oration at Saint 


Denis. Some persons, who did not 
love her, made an epitaph insulting to 
her son, but which was not to be con- 
tradicted. ** Here lies Idleness.” It 
is known what Idleness is the mother 
of. P. 35. 

What our readers have to expect in 
this book, is a large mass of curious 
historical information. For instance, 
few of our readers would suppose that 
Lewis XIV. could not endure to hear 
politicks talked (p. 69), and would tell 
people, whom he liked, every thing 
that he had heard, which made it dan- 
gerous to talk to him (p. 70) ; that he 
scarcely knew how to read and write 
(ibid), and was as ignorant of religion 
as a man could possibly be. 

“ That old Matntenon and Pere la Chaise, 
had persuaded him that all the sins he had 
committed with Madame de Montespan 
would he pardoned, if he persecuted and ex- 
tirpated the professors of the reformed reli- 
gion; and that this was the only path to 
heaven. The poor King believed it fer- 
vently, for be had never seen a bible in his 
life ; and immediately after this, the perse- 
cution commenced." P. 80. 

The French are not a clean people, 
even in palaces, and we find (p. 95 } 
that 

€t The King and Monsieur had been ac- 
customed from their childhood to great fil- 
thiness in the interior of their houses ; so 
much so, that they did not know it ought 
to be otherwise; and yet in their persons 
they were particularly neat." P. 95 . 

Louis was such a gourmand, that 
he would eat at a sitting four platefuls 
of different soups, a whole pheasant, a 
partridge, a plateful of salad, mutton 
noshed with garlick, two good sized 
slices of ham, a dish of pastry, and, 
afterwards, fruit and sweetmeats (p. 
99). The descendant Bourbons arc 
slandered for having appetites of consi- 
derable action ; but this appears to 
have been one of a four or five man 
power. 

Louis XIV. has been called the 
grand- mon arque, and certainly he made 
a great noise in the world ; hut these 
memoirs show it to have been the 
mere noise of a gong. He was very 
ignorant, and incapable of business. 

The book abounds with admirable 
touches of naivetd and point. The 
following are capital specimens. 

“ Madame de Longueville was tired to 
death of being in Normandy, where her 
husband was. Those who were about her 
said, * Mon Dieu, Madame, you arc eaten up 

with 
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with ennui ; will you not take some amuse- 
ment ? There are dogB ami a beautiful 
forest; will you hunt?* * No,' she replied, 
‘ I don’t like hunting.' * Will you work ?* 
* No, I don't like work.' ‘ Will you take a 
walk, or play at some game.' ‘ No, I like 
neither tin; one nor the other.' 1 What 
will you do then ?’ they asked. * What can 
1 do,' she said ; * I hate innocent pleasures.' 
P. 182. 

The following song was made upon 
the infidel Bolingbrokc, who nad 
fallen in love with a girl who had run 
away from a convent. The sarcasm is 
inimitable. 

*< Bolingbrokc, est tu possedd? 

Quel est toe dcsir chimerique 

Jh> t’amuser u chovauchcr 

Lu ft Ho de Suint-Doininique ? 

Cuis-tu qued'rUc cl (Vuu To) ns (Tory) 

11 cn pu/ssc nultie V Antichrist 7" P. 388. 

Lady Gordon was one of the Du- 
chess's establishment. She was always 
plunged in reveries; and when speak- 
ing to a man, was in the habit of play- 
ing with the buttons of his waistcoat. 

“ Having one day some occasion to talk 
to the Chevalier Buveon, a Captain in the 
late Monsieur's guard, and he being a very 
tall man, she could only reach his waist- 
band, which she begun to unbutton. The 
poor gentleman was quite horror stricken, 
and 6tartled back, crying, ‘ For heaven’s 
sake, madam, wliat are you going to do.' 
This incident caused a great laugh in the 
saloon of Saint Cloud." P. 389. 

Sainl Prangois de Sales, who was 
canonized for founding a new order of 
Nuns, had been very intimate with the 
elder Marshal de Villeroi. The latter 
could not bring himself to call his old 
friend a Saint. He used to say, 

“ I was delighted when I saw M. de Sales 
become a Saint; he used to delight in talk- 
ing indecently, and always cheated at play. 
The Archbishop of Aix was asked, if a 
sharper could be a saint? He said, as a 
reason for it, that he gave all his winnings 
to the poor'." P. 452. 

The following instances of rustick 
ilourderie are amusing : 


charitably brought up % poor chtltL > Whaa 
the child was about mm years M$ sfca Mid 
to her benefactress, « Madame, no-one can 
he more grateful for your charity than l gm, 
and 1 cannot acknowledge it bettor* than fcf 
telling every body l am vour daughter t hot 
do not be alarmed* I will not say that 1 am 
your lawful child, only your illegitimate 
daughter'." P.454. 

It is well known, that William III. 
and his Queen Mary of England, did 
not live on the happiest term** It is 
said in this work (p. 437), that Count 
d'Avaux, the French Ambassador, 
claimed the honour of having had a 
secret interview with her, at tbo apart- 
ments of one of her maids of houuur, 
Madame Treslaue. The Priuce ul* 
Orange becoming acquainted with the 
alibi r, dismissed the young lady, bul 
invented some other pretext, that the 
real cause might not be known. P. 
437 : . 

Entertaining and curious as this 
work is, we detest secret memoirs ; 
and would recommend to sovereigns 
the rule of the Admiralty, with regard 
to officers, of demanding the resignation 
of all notes and papers, which they have 
made during voyages. In the same 
manner, all sucli papers should be 
given up and, burnt. Against ill-na- 
ture and misconstruction, for people 
cannot always live in state, no person 
can guard ; and to permit wretches of 
such principles to circulate their venom, 
is* to bring authority ioto disrepute, 
and virtue into distrust. Prominent 
vices must inevitably expose them- 
selves | and of what service is it to the 
publick, to keep spies to prove to us, 
that a notorious street-walker is a pros- 
titute ? Hypocrisy itself is prover- 
bially a decent respect paid to virtue. 


58. Private Correspondence of William C'ow- 
per. Esq. with several qf his most inti- 
mate Friends , now first published from the 
Originals in the possession qf his Xvuman, 
John Johnson* LL.D. 9 vo is. 8*o. Por- 
traits . Colburn. 


“ A village pastor was examining his pa- 
rishioners in their Catechism. The first 
question in the Heidelberg Catechism it this : 
“ What is thy only consolation in life 
and in death ? A young girl, to whom the 
pastor put tliis question, laughed, and 
would not answer. The Priest insisted. 
* Well, then,' u&id she, ‘ at length, if 1 
must tell you, it is the young shoemaker, 
who lives in the Rue Agneaux." 1 *. 453 . 

“ The late Madame de Nemours had 


WE have been hl^|ily fl9ratUied with 
the perusal of these lively and enter- 
taining letters; the greater part of 
which exhibit frequent marks of that 
playful hmpour which is so peculiar to 
the Author of the “ Task." The Edi- 
tor, previous to publication, submitted 
them to the opinion of one of the best 
judges of composition that this country 
has to boast — the Rev. Robert Half, 

of 
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of Leicester, who, in a letter addressed 
to the Editor, observes, 

“ It is quite unnecessary to say that I 
perused the letters with great admiration and 
delight. I have always considered the letters 
of Mr. Cowper os the finest specimen of the 
epistolary style in our language, and these 
appear to me of a superior description to 
the former, possessing as much beauty with 
more piety and pathos. To an air of an ini- 
mitable ease and carelessness, they unite a 
high degree of correctness, such as could 
result only from the clearest intellect, com- 
bined with the most finished taste. 1 have 
scarcely found a single word which is capa- 
ble of being changed for a better. Literary 
errors I can discover none. The selection 
of the words and the structure of the periods 
are inimitable ; they present as striking a 
contrast as can well be conceived, to the 
turgid verbosity which passes at present for 
fine writing, and which bears a great resem- 
blance to the degeneracy which marks the 
style of Atnmianus Marcellinus, os com- 
pared to that of Cicero or Livy. A perpe- 
tual effort and struggle is made to supply 
the place of vigour, garish and dazzling co- 
lours are substituted for chaste ornament, and 
the hideous distortions of weakness for native 
strength. In my humble opinion the study 
of Cowper’s prose may, on this account, be 
'as useful in forming the taste of young peo- 
ple as his poetry. That these letters will 
afford great delight to all persons of true 
taste, and -that you will confer a most ac- 
ceptable present on the rearling world by 
publishing them, will not admit of a doubt.*’ 

After such testimony to the merits 
of the epistolary style of Cowfter 
from so high an authority, it would be 
presumption to add a syllable. We 
will therefore select a few extracts, in 
which the mingled character of Cow- 
per is finely displayed. 

««To Joseph Hill, Esq. Aug. 27, 1771. 

Congratulations on his Marriage. 

<( Dear Sir, — I take a friend’s share in 
all your concerns, so far as they come to 
my knowledge, and consequently did not 
receive the news of your marriage with in- 
difference. I wish you and your bride all 
the happiness that belongs to the state ; and 
the still greater felicity of that state which 
marriage is only a type of. All those con- 
nections shall be dissolved, but there i9 an 
indissoluble bond between Christ and his 
Church, the subject of derision to an un- 
thinking world, but the glory and happiness 
of all his people. 1 join with your mother 
and sisters in their joy upon the present 
occasion, and beg my affectionate respects 
to them, and to Mrs. Hill unknown.” 

“ To Joseph Hill, Esq., July 13, 1777. 

Selection of Hooks. 

H My dear Friend, — You need not give 

* 


yourself any further trouble to procure me 
the South Sea Voyages. Lord Dartmouth, 
who was here about a month since, and 
was so kind as to pay me two visits, has 
furnished me with both Cook's and For- 
rester's. ’Tis well for the poor natives of 
those distant countries that our national 
expences cannot be supplied by cargoes of 
yams and bananas. Curiosity, therefore, 
being onco satisfied, they may possibly be 
permitted for the future to enjoy their 
riches of that kind in peace. If when you 
are most at leisure, you can find out Baker 
on the Microscope, or Vincent Bourne’s 
Latin Poems, the last edition, and send 
them, I shall be obliged to you. Either or 
both if they can be easily found.” 

“ To Joseph Hill, Esq., July 8, 1780. 

The Riots of 1780. 

“ Dear Sir, — By this time, I suppose, 
you have ventured to take your fingers out 
of your oars, being delivered from the deaf- 
ening shouts of the most zealous mob that 
ever strained their lungs in the cause of reli- 
gion. I congratulate you upon a gentle 
Telapse into the customary sounds of a great 
city, which, though we rustics abhor them, 
as noisy and dissonant, are a musical and 
sweet murmur, compared with what you 
have lately heard. The tinkling of a ken- 
nel may be distinguished now, where the 
roaring of a cascade would have been sunk 
and lort. I never suspected, till the news- 
papers informed me of it, a few days since, 
that the barbarous uproar had reached 
Great Queen-street. I hope Mrs. Hill was 
in the country, and shall Tejoicc to hear 
that, as I am sure you did not take up the 
Protestant cudgels upon this hair-brained 
occasion, so you have not been pulled in 
pieces as a Papist.” 

“ To the Rev. John Newton, Sept 8, 
1783. Cowper's Mental Sufferings. 

“ My Dear Friend, — I have lately been 
more dejected and more disturbed than 
usual, more harassed by dreams in the 
night, and more deeply poisoned by them 
in the following day. I know not what is 
portended by an alteration for the worse, 
after eleven years of misery, but firmly be- 
lieve that it is not designed as an intro- 
duction of a change for the better. You 
know not what I have suffered while you were 
here, nor was there any need you should. 
Your friendship for me would have made you 
in some degree a partaker of my woes ; and 
your share in them would have increased 
by your inability to help me. Perhaps, 
indeed, they took a keener edge from the 
consideration of your presence. The friend 
of my heart, the penon with whom \ had 
formerly taken sweet counsel, no longer 
useful to me as a minister, no longer plea- 
sant to me as a Christian, was a spectacle 
that mu9t necessarily add the bitterness 
of mortification to the sadness of despair. 

I now 
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1 now tee a long winter before me, and am to 
get through it as 1 can. I know the ground 
before 1 tread upon it. It is hollow ; it is 
agitated ; it suffers shocks in every direction ; 
it is like the soil of Calabria — all whirlpool 
and undulation : but I must reel through it, 
if I be not swallowed up by the way.** 

“To the Rev. William Bull, Feb. 29, 

1784. Unknown benefactor to the Poor 

of Olney. 

“ My dear Friend,— *1 owe you thanks 
for your kind remembrance of me in your 
letter sent me on occasion of vour depar- 
ture, ami as many for that which I received 
last night. 1 should havo answered, had I 
known where a line or two from me might 
find you ; but, uncertain whether you were 
at home or abroad, my diligence, I confess, 
wanted tlie necessary spur. It makes a ca- 
pital figure among the comforts we enjoyed 
during the long severity of tlie season, that 
the same incognito to all except ourselves, 
made us his almoners this year likewise, as 
he did the last, and to the same amount. 
Some we have been enabled, I suppose, to 
save from perishing, and certainly many 
from the most pinching necessity. Are you 
not afraid, Tory as you are, to avow your 
principles to me, who am a Whig ? Know 
that I am iu the opposition ; that though I 
pity the King, I do not wish him success 
in the present contest. But this is too long 
a battle to fight on paper. Make haste 
that we inay decide it face to face. 

“ Our respects wait upon Mrs. Bull, and 
our love upon the young Hebriean. 1 wish 
yo\i joy of his proficiency, and am glad that 
you can say, with the old man in Terence, 

“ Omnes continue) laudare fortunas meas 
Qui natum haberem tali ingenio praeditum.” 

Thu following extracts, rela'he to 
Dr. Johnson, will interest our readers: 

“ I have no objection in the world t) 
your conveying a copy to Dr. Johnson ; 
though 1 well know that one of his pointed 
sarcasms, if he should happen to be dis- 
pleased, would soon find its way into all 
companies, and spoil the sale. Ho writes, 
indeed, like a man that thinks a great deal, 
and that sometimes thinks religiously : but 
report informs me that he has been severe 
enough in his animadversions upon Dr. 
Watts, who was nevertheless, if I am in any 
degree a judge of verse, a man of true poe- 
tical ability ; careless, indeed, for the most 
part, and inattentive too often to those 
niceties which constitute elegance of expres- 
sion, but frequently sublime in his concep- 
tions, and masterly in his execution. Pope, 
I have heard, had placed him once in the 
Dunciad ; but, on being advised to read be- 
fore he judged him, was convinced that he 
deserved other treatment, and thrust some- 
body 1 \ blockhead into the gap, whose name, 
consisting of a monosyllable, happened to 


fit it. Whatever faults, however, I may be 
chargeable with as a poet, I cannot accuse 
myself of negligence. I never suffer a line 
to pass till* I have made it as good as I can ; 
and though my doctrines may offend this 
king of critics, he will not, I flatter myself, 
be disgusted by slovenly inaccuracy, either 
in the numbers, rhymes, or language. Let 
the rest take its chance. It is possible he 
may be pleased ; and if he should, I shall 
have engaged on my side one of the best 
trumpeters in the kingdom. Let him only 
speak as favourably of me as he lias spoken 
of Sir Richard Blackmora (who, though he 
shines in his poem called Creation, has 
written more absurdities in verse than any 
writer of our country,) and my success will 
be secured.'*... . 

I am glad to be undeceived respect- 
ing the opinion I had been erroneously led 
into on the subject of Johnson's criticism 
ou Watts. Nothing can be more judicious, 
or more characteristic of a distinguishing 
taste, than his observations upon that wri- 
ter ; though I think him a little mistaken 
in his notion, that divine subjects have 
never been poetically treated with success. 
A little more Christian knowledge and expe- 
rience would perhaps enable him to discover 
excellent poetry, upon spiritual themes, in 
the aforesaid little Doctor. I perfectly ac- 
quiesce in the propriety of sending Johnson 
a copy of my productions; and I think it 
would be well to send it in our joint names, 
accompanied with a handsome card, such on 
one as you well know how to fabricate, and 
such os may predispose him to a favourable 
perusal of the book, by coaxing him into a 
good temper : for be is a jjreat bear, with 
all his learning and penetration." 

“ Retirement grows, but more slowly than 
any of its predecessors. Time was when I 
could with case produce fifty, sixty, or 
seventy lines in a morning ; now, 1 gene- 
rally fall short of thirty, and am sometimes 
forced to be content with a dozen. It con- 
sists at present, I suppose, of between six 
and seven hundred j so that there are hopes 
of au end, and J dare say Johnson * will give 
me time enough to finish it. 

I nothing add but this — that still / am 

Your most affectionate and humble 

William.” 

The extracts we have thus given, 
will enable our readers to form an idea 
of the value of the whole collection ; a 
more pleasing and intellectual treat the 
Literary world has not for a long time 
received: and we rise from the perusal 
of these volumes with increased senti- 
mentsof admiration and respect towards 
one of the most popular poets that our 
country has ever produced. 

* Cowper's Bookseller. 

59. The 
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59. The Book of the Church . By Robert 

Southey, Esq* LL.D, Poet Laureate. 2 

vots. 8vo, pp. 922. Murray. 

LIKE his predecessor Dryden, the 
prose of the present Poet Lauieaie is as 
valuable as his verse. As a biographer, 
I)r. Southey’s Lives of Nelson, of 
Kirke White, and of Wesley, will 
always rank in the first class ; as an 
historian, his Brazil and Peninsular 
War place him in an honourable 
rank ; and his present work is calcu- 
lated to add another wreath to his lau- 
relled brow. 

In a brief introduction, Dr. Southey 
states, what meets our hearty concur- 
rence, that “ manifold as are the bless- 
ings for which Englishmen are be- 
holden to the institutions of their coun- 
try, there is no part of those institu- 
tions from which they derive more im- 
portant advantages than from its Church 
Establishment, — none by which the 
temporal condition of all ranks has 
been so materially improved. *’ 

He then commences with a view of 
the remains of patriarchal faith among 
the Britons, tracing the progress of 
our religious and domestic institutions 
with the hand of a master, to the com- 
plete establishment of Christianity in 
this country. 

« It is said that the first Church was 
erected at Glastonbury ; and this tradition 
may seem to deserve credit, because it was 
not contradicted in those ages when other 
Churches would have found it profitable to 
advance a similar pretension. The building 
is deBcrilied os a rude structure of wicker- 
work, like the dwellings of the people in 
those days, and differing from them only in 
its dimensions, which were threescore feet 
in length, and twenty-six in breadth. An 
Abbey was afterwards erected there, one of 
the finest of those edifices, and one of the 
most remarkable for the many interesting 
circumstances connected with it. The de- 
struction of this beautiful and venerable 
fabric is one of the crimes by which our re- 
formation was sullied.” 

We shall not attempt an analysis of 
this able work, which we doubt not 
will be perused with profit as well as 
interest, by most of our readers ; but 
shall at once proceed to give 60ine ex- 
tracts. The critical acuteness with 
which the characters of the individuals 
arc estimated, affords proofs how deeply 
Dr. Southey has studied the history of 
his country. Of Bucket's death there 
is a very minute and interesting ac- 
count, but we have not room for it ; 
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and shall hasten to a more recent pe- 
riod, that of the dawn of the Refor- 
mation. 

“ Wicliffc held some erroneous opinions, 
some fautastic ones, and home which, iu 
their inoral and political consequences, arc 
most dangerous. Considering the iuticpi- 
dity and ardour of hit; mind, it is &ui prising 
that his errors were not more and greatci. 
A great and admirable man he was ; his 
fame, high as it is, is not above his deserts ; 
and it suffers no abatement upon compari- 
son with tire most illustrious of those who 
havo followed in the path which he opened. 
His writings were carried into Bohemia by 
one of the natives of that country, whom 
the marriage of their Princess with Richard 
11. brought into England. From the perusal 
of them, John Hums imbibed those opinions 
concerning the Papal Church for which lie 
suffered heroically at the stake, to his own 
eternal honour, and to the perpetual infamy 
of the council which condemued him, and 
of the emperor who suffered the safe con- 
duct which lie had given him to he biuken , 
and Huss prepared the way for Luther.” 

Wiclific, by a natural death, esrapod 
that fiery persecution which was then 
rising against the reformed religion, 
and vliich followed bint to his giave, 
for his remains were afterwards dug 
up and burnt to ashes. The first \ic- 
tini of Papists was William Sautre, a 
>arish priest iu London, who was 
mrnt alive : — 

“ The second victim who was brought 
to the stake was a tailor, from the diocese of 
Gloucester, by name John Bodby.” 

Neiiher age nor sex were spared ; 
and, during the reign of Henry VII. 
to his eternal disgrace, many females 
perished : — 

*< Among the victims whom they brought 
to the stake was a woman of some quality, 
Joan Houghton by name, the first female 
martyr in England : she was more than 
eighty ycais of age, and was held in such 
reverence for her virtue, that, during the 
night after her martyrdom, her ashes were 
collected, to be preserved as relics for pious 
and affcctiouate remembrance. Her daugh- 
ter, the Lady Young, suffered afterwards 
the same cruel death, with equal constancy. 
At Amersworth, when William Tylsworth 
was burnt, his only daughter, as being sus- 
pected of heresy, was compelled not only to 
witness his death, hut with her own hands 
to set fire to him !” 

We hate no wish to make our Re- 
> ievv a martyrology ; and yet it i\ diffi- 
cult to pass over those burning and 
shining lights who sealed with their 
lives their zeal for the faith. Among 

the 
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the martyrs of those days, Thomas 
Hrincy will ever be held in reverence, 
;ts will the victim of whom the follow* 
ing singular anecdote is related 

“ Bilney’s example, iu all parts, was fol- 
lowed by James Buinham, of the Middle 
Temple, the son of a Gloucestershire knight, 
i laving been flogged and racked, without 
effect, to make him accuse others of hold- 
ing the same opinions as himself, the fear 
of death induced him to abjure, and bear a 
faggot. But a month had scarcely elapsed, 
before he stood up in the face of the con- 
gregation in St. Austin's Church, with the 
English' Testament in his hand, and, openly 
proclaiming that he had denied the truth, 
declared that, if he did not return to it, 
that hook would condemn him at the day of 
judgment j and exhorted all who heard nim 
rather to suffer death than fall as he had 
fallen ; for nil the world's good would not 
induce him again to feel sucli a hell ns he 
hod borne within him since the hour of his 
abjuration. He was accordingly brought to 
the stake in Smithhcld ; and there, to the 
astonishment of the spectators, when his 
extremities were half consumed, he cried 
aloud, c O yc Papists, yc look for miracles, 
and behold a miracle ; for in this fire 1 feel 
no pain; — it is to me as a bed of roses!* 
The fact may be believed, without suppos- 
ing a miracle, or even recurring to that 
almost miraculous power which the mind 
sometimes can exercisa over the body. 
Nature is more merciful to us thun man to 
man ; this was a case in which excess of 
pain had destroyed the power of suffering ; 
no other bodily feeling was left but that of 
ease after torture ; while the soul triumphed 
in its victory, and in the sure anticipation 
of its immediate and eternal reward.’' 

A bp. Cron frier is deservedly a great 
favourite with Dr. Southey : 

<f If Henry had always listened to this 
faithful counsellor (Craumer), the Reforma- 
tion would have proceeded as temperately 
in all other respects as with regard to 'doc- 
trine, and the reproach which was brought 
upon it, by the destruction of the religious 
houses, would have been averted. Tole- 
rated upon their then present footing, those 
establishments could not be. They were 
the strong holds of popery, the manufacto- 
ries of Romish fraud, the nurseries of Ro- 
mish superstition. If religion was to lie 
cleared from the gross and impious fables 
with which it was well nigh smothered ; if 
the Manichcaa errors and practices which 
had corrupted it were to he rooted out ; if 
the scandalous abuses connected with the 
belief of purgatory were to be suppressed ; 
if the idolatrous worship of saints and 
images was to be forbidden ; if Christianity 
and not monkery, was to he the religion of 
the land ; — then was a radical change in tlm 


constitution of the monasteries necessary : 
— St. Francis, St. Dominic, and their fel- 
lows, must dislodge, with oil their trum- 
pery, and tire legendary giro place to tho 
Bible. 

“ Therefore Cranmer advised the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, as a measure indis- 
pensable for the stability of the Reforma- 
tion ; and that out of their revenues more 
bishoprics should be founded, so that, dio- 
ceses being reduced into less compass, every 
bishop might he able to fulfil the duties of 
his office. And to every Cathedra) he would 
have annexed a College of Students in Divi- 
nity, and Clergymen, from whom the dio- 
cese should he supplied. More than this 
might justly have been desired. After a 
certain number of monasteries had been thus 
disposed of, others should have been pre- 
served for those purposes of real and unde- 
niable utility connected with their original 
institution ; some as establishments for 
siugle women, which public opinion had 
sanctified, and which the progress of society 
was rendering in every geueration more and 
more needful ; others as seats of literature 
and of religious retirement. Reformed con- 
vents, in which tho members were hound 
by no vow, and burdened with no supersti- 
tious observances, would have beeu a bless- 
ing to the country. 

tf Cranmer’s advice was taken as to the 
dissolution ; in other respects it was little 
regarded, though to him it is owing that 
any thing was saved from the wreck.*' 

Dr. Southey vindicates Cranmer in 
nil his measures, except the death of 
Joan Bocher, the Kentish woman 
whom he sent to the scaffold. He ac- 
knowledges " it is the saddest passage 
in Cranmer’s life — the only one for 
which no palliation can he offered." 
Cranmer’s own death afterwards was 
one of those acts of retributive justice 
of which the instances were numerous 
during the Reformation. 

We now come to the reign of Mary, 
who revelled in the blood of martyrs, 
and whose agents added insult to cruelly, 
as Dr. Southey’s work will abundantly 
shew. 

We pass over the character of Eliza- 
beth and James the First, to extract 
those of Charles I. Cromwell, and the 
Puritans. 

“ They who accuse Charles of seeking to 
bring hack the Romish superstition, and of 
systematic duplicity, perceive not how, in 
recording this acknowledged fact, they 
thoroughly disprove their own slanderous 
arcuRntion. Pressed as he was by foes who 
held him in captivity, and beset by weak or 
treacherous friends, he continued firm upon 
this great point. The Queen, who had 

ulwa\s 
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always been an unfortunate adviser, and too 
often an evil one, urged him to give up the 
Church ; for this would have been as much 
a subject of triumph to the Romanists as to 
the sectarians. Rut Charles was not to be 
shaken ; he rested upon his coronation oath, 
and upon his own deliberate and well- 
grounded conviction that episcopacy was 
tne form of Church government whicn had 
been handed down to us from the apostles. 
To those who pressed him with arguments, 
he answered with sound learning, and sound 
judgment, and the strength of truth; and to 
life ill-advising friends Tie replied that his 
conscience was dearer to him than his crown. 
To this determination he adhered in the ex- 
tremity of his fortune. 

“ The Puritans, unable to obtain the 
king’s consent, proceeded in this, as they 
had done in so many other acts of iniquity, 
upon their own usurped authority. They 
had already abolished episcopal jurisdiction ; 
they now abolished the rank and order, and 
confiscated all their rights and possessions. 
The spoils they shared among themselves 
and their adherents, by lavish grants, or 
such sales as were little more than nominal. 
Sir Arthur Hesilrige secured so large a 
portion that he was called the Bishop of 
Durham. Dr. Cornelius Burges, also, one 
of the most active of the puritan divines in 
kindling the rebellion, became a large pur- 
chaser, though he hod formerly maintained 
that it was utterly unlawful to convert such 
endowments to any private person's profit. 
Loudly, indeed, as the puritanical clergy had 
declaimed against the wealth and power of 
the bishops, they had shown themselves fur 
from indifferent to either when they had 
brought them within their reach. * Setting 
soil to all winds that might blow gain into 
their covetous bosoms,’ they took all they 
could get, not scrupling to hold, at the same 
time, mastc.i ships in the university, lecture- 
ships in the city, and one, two, or more, of 
the best livings, from which the lawful in- 
cumbents hod been turned out with their 
families to starve, if they could not obtain 
their fifths from these hard-hearted in- 
truders. Nor had the bishops ever claimed 
half the power in spiritual or temporal 
affairs which these men exercised. The 
temper of the episcopal church had become 
wisely tolerant. It required conformity 
from its ministers, hut carried on no war 
agaiqst the consciences of men ; the cla- 
mour which had been raised with most effect 
against the, hierarchy, was for not exerting 
the rigour of the law against the Papists. 
The Puritans meddled yrith every tnin£. 
They abolished may-poles, and they prohi- 
bited servants and children from walking in 
the fields on the Sabbath-day. They ap- 
pointed the second Tuesday in every month 
for reasonable recreation, all holidays hav- 
ing been suppressed; and they passed an 
ordinance by which night heiesies were 
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made punishable with death upon the first 
offence, unless the offender abjured his 
errors, and irretnissibly if lie relapsed. Six- 
teen other opinions were to be punished 
with imprisonment till the offender should 
find sureties that he would maintain them 
no more. Among these were the belief in 
purgatory, the opinion that God might be 
worshipped in pictures or images, free will, 
universal restitution, and the sleep of the 
soul. Their laws also for the suppression 
of immorality were written with blood.” 

“ Such edicts were of no avail ; the men 
who enacted them hod destroyed the prin- 
ciple and habit of obedience. In the course 
of unerring retribution, the prime movers of 
the rebellion were thrust from their abused 
station by men more audacious and more 
consistent in guilt. After the murder of 
the king, change followed change, hut no 
change brought stability to the state, or re- 
pose to the nation, not even when the su- 
preme and absolute authority was usurped 
by a man who, of all others, was the most 
worthy to have exercised it, had it lawfully 
devolved upon him. Cromwell relieved the 
country from Presbyterian intolerance ; and 
lie curbed those fanatics who were for pro- 
claiming King Jesus, that, as his saints, 
they might divide the land amongst them- 
selves. But it required all his strength to 
do this, and to keep down the spirit or poli- 
tical and religious fanaticism, when his own 
mind, by its constitutional strength, had 
shaken off both diseases. He then saw and 
understood the beauty, and the utility, and 
the necessity of those establishments, civil 
and ecclesiastical, over the ruins of which 
he had made his way to power ; and gladly 
would lie have restored the monarchy and 
the episcopal church. But he was deterred 
from the only practicable course less by the 
danger of the attempt, than by the guilty 
part which he had borne in the king’s fate ; 
and at the time when Europe regarded him 
with terror and admiration as the ablest and 
most powerful potentate of the age, he was 
paying the Litter penalty of successful am- 
bition, consumed by cares and anxieties and 
secret fe&rs, and only preserved from all the 
horrors of remorse by the spiritual drains 
which were administered to him as long as 
he had life.” 

Dr. Southey, throughout the whole 
of his work, manifests a strong hosti- 
lity to the Papists. He continues 
his history to the landing of King 
William ; since which period the 
Church has “ partaken of the stability 
and security of the State.” 



GO. Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata, con - 
taining upwards of one hundred and seventy 
Engravings* amongst which arc numerous 
Representations of Buildings in Oxford; 

non 
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now either altered or demolished, and which 
have never been before engraved . The 
whole firming on Illustration qf the Col- 
leges , Halls , and Public Buildings in the 
University , By Joseph Skelton. 2 vols. 
large 4 to. 

THE consciousness of being in the 
same place, and treading on the same 
spot which has been frequented and 
trodden by emiuent men of former 
ages, by men celebrated for their vir- 
tues, their charity, and their learning, 
excites in us a variety of interesting 
feelings, which are heightened at the 
same time that our curiosity is grati- 
fied, by our being enabled to form a 
correct idea of the appearance of the 
place at these different periods, and of 
the buildings as they then existed, but 
which have shared the same fate as 
their inhabitants, and, together with 
them, are long since crumbled into 
dust. The place which forms the 
subject of Mr. Skelton's elegant vo- 
lumes is peculiarly adapted to excite 
these feelings, and to gratify this cu- 
riosity. 

Our author’s work cannot but be 
highly interesting to all persons who 
have a taste for architecture or antiqui- 
ties, whether they know Oxford or 
not ; but will afford peculiar satisfac- 
tion to those who are acquainted with 
the University in its present state, and 
who feel a delight, as thousands must 
do, in tracing those scenes with which 
they were conversant in their younger 
days, and in exploring and reviewing 
those remains of ancient times, and 
those specimens of modern art, which 
so frequently occur in this favoured 
seat of the muses. 

Among the numerous engravings in 
this work, all of which are well exe- 
cuted, besides those copied from the 
Oxford Almanacks, containing views 
of the Colleges at different periods; 
and besides some engravings t»om the 
originals of Loggan and Burghers, 
which are now become very scarce; 
we find the following very curious and 
interesting plates, either taken from 
old drawings, or immediately from the 
original subjects, which have never 
before been engraved. 

Reduced engraving of the original 
plan of Oxford, taken by Agas in the 
year 1578. — Lines around Oxford 
when defended by King Charles I. — 
Rewley Abbey. — Oscney Abbey.— 
Beaumont.— Ground-plan of the Area 
Gain-. Mac. March , 18*4. 
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oftheRadcUfie'Libnurjr in ita old state. 
— Front of Friar Bacou’a Study An- 
cient Library of Christ I Church.— -Tri- 
nity College anterior to the present 
Chapel, and the ancient South-en- 
trance.— Broad-street in its old state.— 
Old Carfax Church. — Grotesque de- 
coration of rooms.— Ancient Castle, 
&c. with a plan.— Crypt, &c. in the 
Castle. — Crypt of St. Peter’s Church 
in the East. — Greek Hall and Coventry 
Hall.— Old Church of St. Ebbe.— Old 
Library of Exeter College. — Great and 
Little Lion Hail. — Cardinal Wolsey’a 
Seal for his College. — Antiquities of 
Trinity College. — Ancient Cup9 be- 
longing to Oriel College.— Old Build- 
ings of Queen’s College.— Old Halls* 
— Almshouse in St. Aldate's parish.— 
Demolished Buildings of Hertfotd 
College. — Ancient Plate belonging to 
Corpus Christ! College.— Monuments 
in tne Cathedral of Christ Church.— 
Fonts, &c. in Oxford.— Old Stables of 
Christ Church, and Remains of the 
Austin Friary. — Demolished Buildings 
of Merton College.— Magdalen Col- 
lege in the reign of Charles I. — Old 
Magdalen Hall. — Old Buildings.— 
Royal Portraits introduced in Oxford 
Almanacks, &c. &c. 

Each plaLe is accompanied with a 
letter-press description ; and these de- 
scriptions are drawn up in a neat, 
clear, and concise manner, and are 
frequently enlivened by brief anec- 
dotes or collateral disquisitions, as an 
instance of which we refer to the de- 
scription of the plates 144 and 145, or 
the “ Ancient Buildings and Plate on 
Oriel College;” and which we re- 
gret that our limits will not allow us 
to insert for the gratification of our 
readers. 

61 . The Fifth Report qf the Committee of the 
Society fir the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, and fir the Reformation qf 
Juvenile Offenders . 1823. With 'an 

Appendix . 8vo, pp. 280. 

THE increasing usefulness of this 
Society in promoting the regularity of 
Prisons, and for the erection of new, 
and amendment of old ones ; and the 
very important feature in this Society 
of relieving criminal youth at their 
discharge from confinement, requires 
nothing more to secure the public 
patronage than the investigation of 
its merits. We have, therefore, em- 
braced the design of calling the at- 
tention 
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tcsitUm of obi benevolent readers to 
tbeeubstancc of the last Report 
The Prim Improvement Society 
camioafly proceeds, where imperfec- 
tion exists, by addresses to reason and 
principle. For instance, a proper ex- 
posure ip made of the monstrous ab- 
surdity of country towns having distinct 
jails, which they cannot afford to sup- 
port on a proper construction j of there 
not being separate prisons for females ; 
of the conveyance of prisoners along 
the streets in procession 41 , instead of 
being inclosed in a caravans and of 
many other follies and imperfections, 
of which the apparent origin exists, in 
there being no definite legislative code 
for the conduct of provincial corpora- 
tions and subaltern officers of jails. 

Although the active zeal of its mem- 
bers have done much in this difficult 
cause, yet when they state from expe- 
rience of the fact, that “ there yet 
exist prisons in nearly the same condi- 
tion as that in which the late Howard 
left them,” we cannot but rejoice that 
they are proceeding with laudable at- 
tention to bring the subject continually 
before the public mind. 

In the treatment of prisoners, the 
true doctrine is recognised of lenity to 
those who are not convicted, and to 
those who are, 94 no severity should be 
allowed that is not warranted by the 
laws and that the prevention of 
crime is the ultimate object of im- 
prisonment, ond to attain ibis end, 
it is necessary to insure the reforma- 
tion, as well as the punishment of ihc 
prisoner , — “ not only to inspire terrror, 
but to kindle hope: to impress upon 
the mind not only a sense of guilt, 
but the love of virtue,” &c. — The re- 
formatory measures adopted, co-operate 
with, rather than weaken the effect of 
severity of discipline: the axiom of 
the Society is repeated justly, that 
hard labour, spare diet, and seclusion 
from vicious association, are not only 
corrective, but exemplary punish- 
ments. The communication of reli- 
gious instruction, while it militates 
against no just punishment, induces 
Mbits of restraint and order; and it 
may be safely affirmed, that if the cri- 
minal at large be prepared to make the 
sacrifice, and submit to the privations 
of imprisonment, in order to become 


* We have heard of convicts marching 
in this manner for embarkation to Botany 
Hay, being preceded by a band of music. 


an honest man, he will feel it to be 
far easier to attain the end by other 
means more creditable and less ob- 
noxious.” 

In one prison five persons were con- 
fined in a cell built for one only, seven 
feet wide, by ten in length, and nine 
in height ; and three insane prisoners, 
who had been confined many years, 
intermingled with forty-six others ! 

In a county Jail, they are double 
ironed, and chained down in bed, the 
chain being fixed to the floor, and fas- 
tened to tne leg fetters, of sufficient 
length to enable the prisoner to raise 
himself in bed ; in this state the un- 
tried prisoners, as well as those con- 
victed, remain till the ensuing assize ! 
under a weight varying from ten to 
fourteen pounds! 

In a third, the total want of classifi- 
cation, and those committed for trial 
fettered with a weight of irons from 
seven to nine pounds! 

The New Prison Act will embrace 
at least some of these difficulties, in 
which, among other rules, one is, that 
“ no prisoner is to be put in irons by 
the keeper, except in case of urgent 
and absolute necessity.” And as the 
Act of 4 Geo. IV. will require the re- 
gulations to be remodelled, the Com- 
mittee have published, with a view to 
assist the Magistracy, rules for the go- 
vernment of gaols and houses of cor- 
rection. 

There are in England 170 jurisdic- 
tions, having the right of trial of pri- 
soners, holding l6o prisons, in which 
upwards of 16,000 persons have been 
confined in one year; — to these prisons 
the above Act does not extend, not- 
withstanding that their deplorable con- 
dition requires due regard. Criminals 
and debtors are frequently associated 
together, in small local prisons, — inse- 
curity of situation, — entire idleness, — 
built without airing courts, — no moral 
instruction provided,-— a small sum of 
money given instead of food,— no 
clothing for the destitute, — straw for 
bedding, — no place for the sick or 
dangerous, — and no regulations pre- 
scribed by authority. These defects 
are stated without the names of the 
prisons,— but the facts are of them- 
selves sufficient to require the most 
prompt redress. 

The non-separation of the sexes is 
a disgraceful feature m some of these 
gaols, and the absence of any chaplain, 
or divine service. Assuredly *• no one 
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can ever quit such confinement with- 
out being rendered still more vicious, 
end becoming stiU further hardened.’* 
In such company three boys were com- 
mitted for stealing a pound of cake and 
a pot of shrimps, and after nearly five 
months, the jury ignored the indict- 
ment, and they were discharged ! 

These defects are embraced in three 
propositions, submitted to the Legisla- 
ture and the Magistracy, and are well 
calculated to call for pointed resolu- 
tions for the report of a Committee ; 
but as their discussion will produce 
some controversy, we proceed with 
our subject. A material step was ob- 
tained by 1 Geo. IV. c. 14, authorising 
Justices of any local jurisdiction to 
send any prisoner charged with felony 
or misdemeanor to the Assizes, upon 
paying the expences to which the 
county may be put thereby. This step 
not only relieves the local jurisdiction 
from maintaining the prisoners for 
which its funds are inadequate, but it 
transfers them to a higher tribunal. 
So by 15 Geo. 11. c. 84, they may 
commit to the county house of correc- 
tion for security, anti bring them back 
for trial in their own court ; and the 
cost may be charged on the county. 

The new Act will probably also em- 
brace some necessary regulations for 
appointing degrees of punishment and 
discipline ; and the tread-mill also 
admits of this view, for in different 
prisons, very different degrees of la- 
bour arc directed, — the calculations are 
made by feet of ascent by day, and in 
this mode the inequalities have been, 
we believe, correctly ascertained ; a 
table is annexed in the Appendix, p. 
155, by which these observations have 
been made in every place, 

The Tread-wheel then occupies a 
great part of this interesting Report, 
and so much has been before the pub- 
lic, that we must, for brevity sake, 
refer our readers to the Report itself, 
which argues much in favour of its 
system, although with respectful ac- 
knowledgment of the work on Prison 
Labour, by Sir J. C. Hippisley, yet dif- 
fering from its principle. 

Mr. Bate’s machine for ascertaining 
the rate of Tread-wheel labour, is 
mentioned with respect as to its utility 
in securing precision of management, 
and affording an accurate measure ap- 
plicable in all cases to prevent inad- 
vertent excess, or intentional abuse in 


this species of punishment# The in- 
equality of work bat arisen tot indy 
from tne varied degrees of vddet^ sna 
the fluctuating proportions of working 
and resting, but also from the 'dif- 
ference in working hours of summer 
and winter ; a difference automating 
in the daily rate of labour at 6ome 
prisons to at least 50 per cent, A re- 
gulator affixed to the wheel, and a dial 
register, as shewn in the Appendix, 
pp. 150, 168, preserve a fair progress. 
The diameter of the dial is nine inches, 
the longest hand has a movement of 
one point on every revolution, and 
when it has marked off 100 resolutions 
of the wheel, the short hand will have 
made but one divisienffcfend thus the 
addition of the numbers to which both 
hands point, gives the exact amount o f 
revolutions of the wheel in any inter- 
val of time. 

The Report, while speaking strongly 
in favour of the Tread-wheel, admits 
candidly that it “ ought not to form 
the punishment of those whom the 
law sentences to imprisonment only, 
nor to convicts committed for long pe- 
riods,*’ as that is inconsistent with 
the views of the best writers on the 
penitentiary system — of Howard and 
of Sir G. Paul ; end with regard to 
females, ** it is liable to serious objec- 
tions; and as there are, even in the 
absence of prison trades, other kinds of 
labour to be found for women in a 
gaol, that are congenial to the habits of 
their sex, the practice of thus em- 
ploying this class of offenders is not 
justified by necessity,'* P. 38. 

This lenient attention to female 
habits is well worthy of notice from 
all magistrates and masters of prisons ; 
although some medical practitioners of 
the first eminence have not entirely 
concurred in the necessity at all trines 
of this kind forbearance. 

Ahhough the Committee touch very 
judiciously the question recently re- 
vived of imprisonment only for safe 
custody, and not for punishment,- — 
that is to say, committals before trial, 
we shall only say that we fully concur 
in the principle as it stands against 
punishment of the untried ; yet when 
it is generally known that they are not 
always of a character free from re- 
proach, some other mode of employ- 
ment may lawfully be adopted, as idl«- 
ness for the space of several weeks or 
months, is assuredly both in prison 
and without, centra bones mores ! 

‘ Besides 
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Besides the Statutes 14 Eliz. c. 5, and 
19 Car. II. c. 4, authorize rates on the 
counties for their means or subsistence 
and for their own earning; and the 
words “ setting poor prisoners/' not 
only shews the class of persons, but 
that their employment was designed. 

It is only in statutes, the object 
of which was to regulate houses of cor- 
rection, and provide punishment for 
the convicted, that ine term * hard 
labour* is to be found. 1 ’ P. 45. But 
the ready attention paid by the present 
Government to this important point in 
the clause introduced into tne new 
.Act, will, it is to he hoped, set at rest 
all controversy concerning it. 

Various improvements arc stated to 
have been effected in several gaols, 
amongst which females are said to 
be employed suitably to their sex, in 
knitting and in mending cloathes. 

The Report, in alluding to Newgate, 
and its requisite enlargement adds, 

“ Whatever amendment is practicable in 
its present state, lias been effected by the 
excellent Governor t that fetters are no. 
longer used there, but in extraordinasy cases 
— that the Chaplain visits every day, and 
keeps a useful journal j the state of the In- 
firmary, and the remarkable healthiness and 
order, are also mentioned as most satisfac- 
tory.” P. 53. 

“ In the County Gaol at Bury, the pri- 
soners, during their intervals of work, are 
occupied in reading and writing as a privi- 
lege, and some had acquired the power of 
reading by the time that they had accom- 
plished their sentence of hard labour.” 

A very necessary improvement is 
earnestly recommended for the con- 
veyance in a covered caravan, such as 
that adopted at Horsemonger-lane 
prison, by which prisoners are not 
exposed, who perhaps at their trial 
may be acauitted of tne charge against 
them ; and one case of a female, men- 
tioned in the Appendix, p. 54, is justly 
reprobated. 

A just praise is expressed of those 
ladies who have reformed the female 
side of Newgate. “ Never was there 
exhibited a more striking illustration 
of the power of kindness, than has been 
evinced by their exertions to instruct 
the ignorant and reclaim the guilty. 
Idleness, dissipation, and licentious- 
ness, have been succeeded by industry, 
cutler, and restrainst $*' and their bene- 
volence is extended to the convicts em- 
barked for New South Wales. P. 58. 

, By th£ new Act female prisoners are 
to be superintended by female officers. 
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This salutary provision most necessa- 
rily be productive of the best results ; 
and among other regulations it has 
been suggested, to concentrate into one 
prison all the female prisoners of a 
coutily, which would be productive of 
a great saving of expense in the ar- 
rangements. 

We have thus proceeded through the 
Report as far as the United Kingdom 
is concerned ; ami we must freely take 
the liberty to say, that it would be wise if 
this very humane and laudable Society 
would devote their whole attention at 
home, rather than inspect the jails of 
other nations, over which they cannot 
have anv controul ; especially while 
by this Report it appears, that they 
have much more to do than they find 
either funds or power to effect. The 
highest praise we fully accord to their 
humane exertions, and wc do not he- 
sitate to say, that a few years will 
scarcely elapse without the most salu- 
tary regulations being established, that 
shall produce the only just cause for 
coercion and imprisonment. 

While we applaud the Temporary 
Refuge as most useful to receive desti- 
tute prisoners on their discharge from 
Newgate, we do not find any reason 
for the practice of inflicting corporal 
punishment on the day of their dis- 
charge, by which they are let loose 
into society without any means of cure, 
or any hope of obtaining employment. 
A lad having received 70 lashes, was 
received into the Temporary Refuge, 
where he was immediately placed in 
the Infirmary! 

“ In the course of the last year, the 
Committee have continued to extend es- 
sential relief to distressed boys, on their dis- 
charge From the prisons of the metropolis, 
who have expressed a desire to abandon 
their criminal courses. There are few si- 
tuations of such entire destitution as that of 
a boy thus circumstanced. His character 
is lost ; friendless and without protection, he 
lias no means of obtaining employment, or 
of procuring subsistence. It is not long 
since that eight boys were released on the 
same day from Newgate. The Court had 
sentenced them to be flogged ; and the sen- 
tence was, as usual, carried into effect un 
the day of their discharge. The boys were 
then immediately turned into the streets with 
their backs sore from the flagellation ; and 
in such a state, that two of them who were 
reeeived by the Committee into the “ Tem- 
porary Repige,” were obliged, immediately 
on their admiasion, to be placed in the in- 
firmary, one of them, a lad of fifteen, having 
received seventy lashes. Difficult as it at 

all 
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■11 tinea if for a destitute boy, discharged 
from confinement to obtain a situation, how 
much it that difficulty incrcaaed under cir- 
cumstances so degrading to the character of 
the individual; for, laying aside other consi- 
derations, who, the Committee ask, would 
receive into his service a lad bearing in bis 
person the stigma of guilt and the effect of 
punishment; and whose want of strength, 
occasioned by that punishment, necessarily 
disables him, for a time at least, from ob- 
taining a livelihood by honest industry ?” 

Thus “ however England may have in- 
curred, and to a certain extent may still 
incur, the disgrace of supporting public 
establishments calculated to aggravate dis- 
tress and multiply crime, she is now ho- 
nourably and ardently engaged, in rescuing 
her fame from the too just reproach, and 
may at no distant period present her prisons 
as models for imitation.'* P. 79> 

If this Association has contributed 
to the attainment of its object, it is 
one only of the many illustrations 
which the present age presents, of the 
usefulness of public associations in the 
promotion of objects of national advan- 
tage. P. 81 . 

li is the attribute of associated 
strength alone, to subdue evils, whose 
removal is dependent on the spread of 
information, and a systematic, uni- 
form, and long continued course of 
action. Amidst the scenes of vice and 
wretchedness to which the researches 
of this Society conduct, it is consoling 
to witness the ardent feeling that is in 
beneficent action to mitigate the suffer- 
ings and ameliorate the condition of 
humanity. P. 82. 

The labours before them are ardu- 
ous and responsible ; but a nation’s 
gratitude will be their recompense, 
enriched by the prayers of the neglect- 
ed, and the benedictions of the op- 
pressed. 

In the Appendix, among many va- 
luable papers, we shall only notice 
that of tne physicians. Dr. Latham 
and Dr. Roget, relative to the Peniten- 
tiary at Milbank, dated 5th Ap. 1823 ; 
which clearly shews, that the public 
impression was erroneous, which 
ascribed the illness of its inhabitants to 
its local situation ; for then, the same 
diseases would have occurred in former 

J rears, which never had appeared until 
ast winter; nor could the resident 
officers have been universally exempt ; 
nor would the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood have been free from it — the 
marsh miasma/a always arise during the 
hot, and never during the cold seasons 
of the year, and the diseases which they 


engender belong to the same season*: 
and they add, that every part of the 
prison is singularly dry, ana in no part 
of it did they find the smallest stain or 
appearance of moisture. They then 
trace the cause to a reduction of diet, 
with the concurrence of other causes, 
of which the severity of the winicr 
was probably the chief. The origin 
of the disease was traced to the com- 
mencement of the cold weather, and 
its progress and increase kept pace 
with it : diet and cold have been the 
concurrent causes s and in the place of 
peas and barley soup for dinner, they 
substituted a daily allowance of four 
ounces of flesh-meat and eight ounces 
of rice for each prisoner, and white 
bread instead of Drown, with three 
oranges, one at each meal. Consider- 
able improvement ensued in a few 
days, as well in their health as their 
strength. And it is also stated, that in 
houses of correction, where the period 
of confinement is limited to a few 
months, little hazard could result from 
an habitually scanty diet. People 
may be under-nourished for a short 
time with impunity ; but prisoners 
who are in a course of confinement for 
five, seven , or ten years (and none are 
condemned to less in the Penitentiary), 
cannot safely be subjected to the same 
system. Many injurious influences 
will arise in the course of two years, 
which a few months would not pro- 
duce. P. 73. 

In the use of the tread-mill at differ- 
ent places, the work is varied from 40 
steps in a minute, to 48, 58, 53, 32, 
()0, SO, 30, 80, 87, and 24 ; but Mr. 
Bate’s Regulator, as it becomes uni- 
versal, will reduce to more order the 
proper velocity for each mill : and the 
due and exact portion of labour for 
each person. It the hours for work- 
ing are 8 in the summer, and the steps 
are 8 inches each, at 44 steps in a 
minute, the labour of each female 
person in a day will be 7000 steps ; and 
for 64 hours in the winter 5,700 ; and 
for males, the former would be in ten 
hours 11,700, and in winter 7,600 
steps. See the Table Middx, p. 157, 
This allows for due intervals of rest, 
comprising in the whole two hours. 

After all, it appears that by the sa- 
lutary arrangements in prison disci- 
pline, humane treatment, constant in- 
spection, moral and religious instruc- 
tion, judicious classification, and well- 
regulated labour, seldom fail, under the 
Divine blessing, to reclaim the guilty, 
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and wften the most obdurate; con- 
tributing to the diminution of crime, 
and the welfare of the community. 

,6f. The HtUory end Antiquitiee qf the Pa - 
lace and Parish qf Lambeth, Surrey. 
No* I* 8 vo. and 4 to. By J. Allen, Ken- 
sington. 

THE history of a parish so immedi- 
ately contiguous to the metropolis, of 
such an immense extent, being nearly 
18 miles in circumference, containing 
about 10,000 houses, and 60,000 inha- 
bitants, and todojusticc to thesubject, 
is no easy task. Fortunately much 
has been already done. The previous 
works of Ducarel, Nichols, Denne, 
and Bray, will doubtless lay a good 
foundation, whereon wc trust the in- 
dustry and perseverance of the present 
historian of Lambeth will raise a su- 
perstructure creditable to himself. 

The claims of Lambeth, as the edi- 
tor justly observes, upon the attention 
of the historian and antiquary, are 
many * its great extent and opulence, 
its numerous and increasing popula- 
tion, its church and monuments, and, 
above all, the venerable palace of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
rich stores of biography connected with 
it, will, if ably treated, no doubt be 
productive of a work not only accept- 
able to the inhabitants of Lambeth, 
but to the public in general. 

It is intended that the work shall 
form one handsome volume, illustrated 
with upwards of 100 engravings. 

€8. A Charge , delivered in August, \ 823, at 
Stokealey, Think, and Malton, to the 
Clergy qf the Archdeaconry o/'Clevelaod ; 
and published at their particular desire. 
By the Fen. and Rev. Francis Wrang- 
liam, A/. A. F.R.S . 8 vo. pp. 94. 

Establishment Divines and Quar- 
ter-Session Divines, are unavoidably 
placed in hostile attitudes ; and where 
popularity is the object sought (and in 
all pnblick administrations it is indis- 
pensable, at least momentous), no man, 
who knows the world, will expect, 
that he who lives by voluntary contri- 
bution, can afford to let his natu- 
ral competitor thrive upon his own 
downfall. This may account for the 
base, very base slanders of which the 
learned and worthy Archdeacon Tery 
justly complains (p. 13) ; for the whole 
life of the clergy thus becomes the 
fever and torture of a contested elec- 
tion unequally conducted. They, who 


ought to be the instruct ad, become the 
instructors, in the same way as voters 
dictate to candidates various absurd 
things. There cannot exist unanimity 
where there is not a conformity of 
interests ; or if not of interests, of opi- 
nions. Often, there must be a neces- 
sity of some kind or other to keep peo- 
ple together. The only resource for 
the Established Clergy is, in our opi- 
nion, pre-eminence for knowledge, 
morals, amiable manners, and philan- 
thropy, according to the principles of 
St. Peter, “ Who will harm you, if ye 
be followers of that which is good?” 
With this they must be contented. 
We invite the learned to a perusal of 
the Appendix, a very able defence of 
the Trinity, which accompanies this 
well-written Charge ; ann we have 
to record the following consequence 
of Unitarian doctrine, addressed to the 
Poor 

“ It is instructive, though painful to re- 
mark (say the fellow-historians of the Dis- 
senters) that while Benson and Larctner 
were writing very learned books, and gaining 
extensive fame, the congregation was gradu- 
ally diminishing, till it scarcely was entitled 
to the name ; and having received the deadly 
poison from their lips, after a precarious 
existence of twelve years under Dr. Price, 
Mr. Radcliff, and Dr. Collier, it became ex- 
tinct .” P. 85. 

We attribute this effect to the gene- 
ral knowledge of the Scriptures, by 
means of our authorized version i and 
this version we also conceive has been 
(because an authority) the medium 
by which alone sectaries have been 
enabled to generate confidence in their 
hearers. 

6'4. The Footman* s Directory and Butler a 

Remembrancer, fid Edit. Hatchard and 

Son, pp. 324. 

WE shall introduce this publica- 
tion to the patronage of our readers in 
the author’s own words. 

“ My endeavour lias been to promote the 
comfort of those whom I have nod the ho- 
nour to serve, and to benefit my fellow- 
servants. I imagined that a set of rules 
regularly laid down for the use of domestic 
servants might be very acceptable, and save 
a great deal of trouble to such ladies and 
gentlemen as may have engaged servants 
who do not thoroughly understand their 
business, and must therefore either instruct 
them themselves, or part with them, even 
though they may be likely to suit them 

very well in the course of e little time 

An earnest wish to serve those for whoso 
» service 
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service l have written ■* much ** is in 
my power, haa induced me to publish the 
fruit of my own experience m » domestic 
servant." 

It is very seldom that we can, with 
entire approbation, put such works as 
the above into the hands of our do- 
mestics 5 they, in general, teach 
“ something too little or something 
too much but this is the work of a 
judicious, observant mind, and really, 
as it professes, is calculated to promote 
the comfort both of employers and 
setvants. Wc can vouch for the 
fact of its having been written by a 
servant, whose exemplary conduct, am- 
ply rewarded as it deserved, has ena- 
bled him to devote his declining years 
to the benefit of a numerous, and, we 
hope, an improving class of the com- 
munity. We feel particular gratifica- 
tion in thus noticing the praise- worthy 
efforts of this “ good and faithful ser- 
vant.” The work is judiciously di- 
vided, and is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive without being tediously minute ; 
it is rendered attractive by blending 
entertainment with instruction. There 
is an Appendix, containing various 
useful Receipts and Tables. 

♦ — 

05. Rivington’s Annual Register, far 1811 
and 1822. 

(Continued from p. 58 J 

IN resuming our account of this 
national work, with the volume for 
1811 , the Eleventh of the present 
Century, we are happy to observe that 
Eight more (which are in fair progress) 
will bring up the long arrear which 
has hitherto been the only drawback 
to the merit of** Rivington’s Continu- 
ation of Dodsley’s Annual Register.” 

The tone of the political feeling of 
the Editor may be learned by an extract 
from the preface to the volume for 
1822. 

<< Of the foreign history for the present 
year, the progress of the Greek insurrection 
forms the most interesting feature. It will 
be seen that that people continued to main- 
tain the contest they had so daringly pro- 
voked, with a gallantry not unworthy of 
their cause, or of the same, which is their 
only inheritance. We do not know that 
we arc quite prepared to controvert the po- 
litical expediency which induces the nations 
of Europe to stand altogether apart from 
this struggle j but surely never Was interest 
of that kind consulted at a greater sacrifice 
of aH the sympathies, whether national or 
religious, which have hitherto so naturally 


and so powerfully influence-* the pcKtllal 
arrangements of Europe. We see an Eu- 
ropean people contending against a Tartar 
tribe, widen, after four hundred years’ «n* 
campment in Greece (to use a phrase that 
has already been employed, and with singu- 
lar happiness, to describe the position pre- 
served by the Turks in their conquered ter- 
ritories), yet retain all the distinctive phy- 
siognomy of their barbarian origin — we see 
a Christian people struggle to rescue our 
common religion from tne dally contumely 
of an abominable superstition— -wo see the 
descendants of a nation illustrious beyond 
all others in the annals of human intellect, 
struggling to deliver a land thus sanctified 
with every association, whether of wisdom, 
or valour, or virtue, or genius, that can de- 
mand oqr reverence and our gratitude, and 
from whence conies the day-spring of Euro- 
pean civilization itself, from under the hoofe 
of a brutish horde, with whom ferocity Is 
virtue, and ignorance religion. It evidently 
now rests with the Powers of Europe to put 
an easy end to a state of things, the ex- 
istence of which lias long been a scandal to' 
Christendom ; and if the Greeks, after they 
have thus half regained their emancipation, 
are suffered to be again trampled down un- 
der this hopeless barbarism, the rulors of 
the present day will incur, in the judgment 
of the wise and good of this and future ages, 
a responsibility from which the sanction of 
all tile Diplomatic Congresses that ever as- 
sembled would go but little way to absolve 
them.” 

With these sentiments we think 
every friend to Christianity and liberty 
must heartily concur. 


06, Ilurstwood * a Tktc qf the Year 1715. 

8 vdls. 12 mo. 

IN consequence of a puff, under the 
denomination of a Review — of this 
book paving been forwarded to us, we 
thought fit to reprehend the practice, 
in our Magazine of February lost, 
p. 158. It is a solemn truth, that a 
work of Cleland's, so infamously ob- 
scene as to occasion its author to be 
put in the pillory, was by this means 
reviewed with high commendation in 
the principal critical journal of the 
day. In short, the practice reprobated,' 
is just as reasonable as asking a man to 
accept money-bills for perfect strangers. 
The author, however, who appears to 
be a gentleman of fortune, ami a clas- 
sick, has sent us a letter of expostula- 
tion, in which he has disclaimed any 
knowledge of the reprehensible trans- 
action alluded to; forwarded the vo- 
lumes ( which ice had not btforc seen), 
and requested our calm dispassionate 
opinion of them. 


It 
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It is one tendency of ftfovel writing 
to prevent exertion of the mind, by in- 
ducing an idea, that all which is re- 
quired is the management of the stoj-y ; 
though in 1 the Drama, and Epick 
Poetry, the narrative, sentiment, dia- 
logue, and description, must be full of 
animation and effect. 

The* Tale before us is pleasing, un- 
exceptionable, full of high-minded ness, 
and inculcating the truly Christian 
moral of patience in adversity, and re- 
liance upon Providence. Good people 
are annoyed by rascals, whom in the 
end they overcome. The description 
is often good, and the interesting fea- 


ture of the book is the fine heroism of 
a girl in behalf of her lover. The fol- 
lowing sentiment, however, shows 
that the author is capable of higher 
literary efforts, than he has here 
made : 

“ A generous mind is always affectionate. 
Generous and liberal actions are the natural 
fruit of ardent affections; and are fostered 
and matured in a warm heart.*’ ii. 900. 

The chief characters in Novels are 
generally of the cooing kind, and there- 
fore we shall say, that we like our 
author's pigeon-pie very well ; but 
wish that it was higher seasoned. 


67. The Sermon of Mr. Le Bas, in be- 
half of the Islington Dispensary, is ingeni- 
ous and eloquent. It abounds with fine 

passages. 

68. The Sermon by Mr. Williams, of 
Hey tesbury, in support <rf the National Society 
for the Education of the Poor, is judicious 
and impressive* With this mode of propa- 
gating Christianity we most cordially agree. 
Saurin, Mass'd Ion, and other fine dramatick 
preachers, were heard and admired, but there 
their influence terminated. The impres- 
sions of education are not evanescent. It 
is impossible that men can become worse, 
from knowing how to become better. 

69. The religion of the Author of the 
Eloquent Evangelical Ministry , dfc. is a 

fatus in utero , consisting of sundry inward 
feelings and mysticisms, which he wishes 
Mr. Irving to create by his preaching in tlie 
obdomina of the rich and elevated, because 
without it all the great, wise, learned, and 
ingenious are aliens to God. (P. 45.) It 
certainly would be an amusing thing to see 
them, like Johanna Southcote, in high 
raptures with such tumours; and we think 
it on event just as probable, ns that Mr. 
Irving will become a merry-andrew to any 
mountebank, even though he dignify his 
Baehmcnism by calling it the vital principle 
of Evangelical Preaching. 

70. Mr. Gregory has printed a Key 

to his Introduction to Arithmetic on a Sys- 
tem nevtr before published, of which we gave 
a favourable opinion in our Magazine for 
February, 1814. Keys to Arithmetical 
books are knives and forks at a dinner 
table. 

71. The Ionian , or Woman of the 
Nineteenth Century , by Sarah Renou, 
who is known as the author of u Village 
Conversations,” and “ Temple of Truth,” 
is a Novel that, allowing for a few improba- 
bilities, entitles the writer to much credit. 
We must, at the same time, observe, that 
had our fair authoress retained some of her 


heroines for a future novel, the plot would 
have been less complex and equally interest- 
ing. The principal scenes are laid in Ithaca, 
the classic Isle of the sage Ulysses, and the 
Ionian Islands. 

7«. Mr. W. Belsham’s Memoirs of the 
lieign of George III. are a valuable addition 
to the history of our country. They em- 
brace a most eventful period in the annals 
of Europe— commencing from the treaty of 
Amiens, in 1809, to the termination of the 
Regency, in 1 820. The multifarious details 
connected with European politics, are stated 
with clearness and brevity, and the order 
so essential to the Iiistoriun, is uniformly 
preserved. 

73 . The Author of Enigmas and Charades, 
never before printed, observes (Pref. i.) that 
no man ever disliked a pun, wh» was able to 
make one; and we can honestly say, that 
wo never disliked Enigmas and Charades, 
unless we have the trouble imposed upon us 
of finding them out. Wliat the Greeks 
did is not to be despised, and making 
Enigmas was a favourite employment of in- 
genious Greek girls. Setting aside occa- 
sional instances of slovenly versification (on 
such subjects of little moment), we recom- 
mend our Author's work, as upon the whole 
ingenious and amusing. 

74. Mrs. M. A. Run dali/s Sequel to the 
Grammar of Sacred History, is a Para- 
phrase on the Epistles and Gospels, chiefly 
from Mr. Gilpin’s “ Exposition of the New 
Testament to which she has prefixed an 
Illustration of the Liturgy, and a Paraphrase 
on the Church Catechism. The whole 
forms a very useful guide to the young in 
the pursuit of biblical knowledge. 

75. Poetry without Fiction , for Chil- 
dren between the ages of three and seven, 
seems well calculated for its intended pur- 
pose, “ to make children comprehend what 
they learn ;” and “ to convey such in- 
struction as may arise out of each subject.” 

LITE- 
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Cambridge, Feb. 27. 

Classical Tripos. In pursuance of a regu- 
lation of the Senate, a voluntary classical 
examination of those commencing Bachelors 
of Arts, who obtained mathematical honors, 
took place last week; and the Examiners 
have determined the classes in the following 
order of merit: 

first Class. — Ds. Malkin, Barham, and 
Gurney, Trinity; Baines, Christ Church; 
Tennant and Kemington, Trinity; Gedge, 
( atherine College. 

Second Class. — l)s. Foster, Trinity; Dun- 
derdnle, St. John’s; Greaves, Corpus Christi ; 

J urloiig, Sidney College. 

Third Class. — Ds. Smith, Trinity ; Fearon, 
Emanuel ; Crawley, Magdalen, seq.; Ed- 
wards, Trinity, o*q.; Lutwidge, St.John’s; 
Wedgwood, ChristChurch College. 

Ready far Publication . 

Part IV. of the “ Progresses and Public 
Processions of Queen Elizabeth.” 

No. XVI. of Mr. Fo&broke’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Antiquities. 

A Glossary of North Country Words, in 
use. From an Original Manuscript, in the 
Library of John George Lainhton, Esq. 
M. P. Edited hy John Trotter Brock ett, 
F. S. A. London and Ncwcaslle-upon-Tyne. 

The Memoirs of a late celebrated Eng- 
lish Countess, the intimate friend of an Il- 
lustrious. Pcisonage, wrilteu hy Herself. 

Views of the Seats of the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of Suffolk, with Historical No- 
tices, embracing a considerable portion of 
Suffolk History. By Henry Davy. 

A Letter to the Eurl of Liverpool, on the 
proposed Annexation of the King’s Library 
to that of the British Museum. By One of 
the People. 

An Essay on the Relation of Cause and 
Effect in Refutation of the Opinions of Mr. 
Hume. 

The Memoirs of the celebrated Gotfthe, 
the admired Author of “ Faust,” “The Sor- 
rows of Werter,” &c. 

The fourth Livraison of the “ Napo- 
leon Memoirs.” 

The Highlanders, a Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “ The Hermit iu London,” &c. 

The Historical Life of Joanna Queen of 
Naples, &c. with Details of the Literature 
and Manners of Italy and Provence in the 
I.Mlh and 14th Centuries. 

The West India Colonies ; the Calumnies 
and Misrepresentations of the Edinburgh 
Review, Mr. Clarkson, &c. examined and 
refuted. By James M‘ Queen. 

Of the Use of Miracles in proving the 
Truth of a Revelation. By the Rev. John 
Penrose. 

Gent. Mag. March, 1824. 
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A Treatise on Navigation and Astronomy, 
adapted to Practice and to the purposes of 
Elementary Instruction. By E. Riddle. 

The Little Historians ; a New Chronicle 
of the Affairs of England in Church and 
State. By Jefferys Taylor. 

An Outline of the System of Education 
at New Lanark. By Robert Dale Owen. 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons, 
expressly adapted to be re?d in Families. 
By the Rev. Harvey Marriott. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Matilda Smith, late of 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. By 
John Phillips, 1 ). D. 

The Birds of Aristophanes, translated 
into English Verse with Notes. By the 
Rev. H. F. Cauy, A.M. Author of “The 
Translation of Dante.” 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, translated 
into English Verse, with Notes Critical and 
Expl&natoiy. By J. Symmons, Esq. A. M. 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain. 
Selected And translated by John Bowhing. 

The First Volume of J. H. Wjffen’s . 
Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 

British Galleries of Art, now first ar- 
ranged in one volume. By C. Westmaloit. 

Practical Observations on Fire and Life 
Insurances, being a Guide to persons effect- 
ing Insurances. By J. Mitchell, LL.D. 

Relies for the Curious, containing Le- 
gendary Talcs, Singular Customs, fke. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Tens, in Eng- 
lish Verse, with Notes Biographical, Criti- 
cal, and Elucidatory. By W. Richardson. 

Pait I. of the London Stage; being a 
Collection of the most reputed Tragedies, 
Comedies, Operas, Farces, Mclo-drarnas, and 
Interludes. 

The Loves of the Colours, and other Poeius. 

Preparing for Publication . 

The Miscellaneous Writings of John 
Evelyn, in one Volume 4 to. 

Mr. Bowdich’s new Work on the disco- 
veries of the Portuguese in Angola and 
Mozambique, with some Geographical Cor- 
rections in Mungo Park’s last Tiavcls in Africa. 

A Biographical Portraiture of the late 
Rev. James Hinton, A. M. Oxford. By 
John Howard Hinton, M. A. 

A second Series of Highways and By- 
ways, or Tales of the Road-side. 

Sketches of Sermons, furnished hy their 
respective Authors, Vol. the 7th. 

A New Edition of Professor Paxton's 
Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, with 
large Additions, Indexes, &c. 

An Apology for West Indians, and Re- 
flections on the Policy of Great Britain’s 
interference in the internal concerns of the 
West India Colonies. By F. G. Smyth, Esq. 

A Com- 
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A Commentary on Mr. Clarkson's 
“Thoughts os fmtnoipatiqna/' &c. By 
the Rev. John Hampden. 

European Scenery, comprising a Selec- 
tion of Sixty of the most Picturesque Views 
on the' Rhine and Maine in Belgium, and 
in Holland. By Capt. Battt. 

Hortus Gramineus Wobumensis ; or an 
Aooount of the results of various Experi- 
ments on the produce and fattening proper- 
ties of different Grasses and other Plants. 
By G. Sinclair, Gardener to D. of Bedford* 

A Treatise on the Principles of the 
Usury Laws ; with Disquisitions on the Ar- 
guments adduced against them by Mr. Ben- 
tham, and other writers, and a Review of 
the Authorities in their favour. By Robert 
Maugham. 

Tours to the British Mountains; De- 
scriptive Poems; Sec. By T. Wilkinson. 

Essays and Sketches of Character, By 
the late Richard Ayton, Esq. with a Me- 
moir of his Life. 

Aids to Reflection, in a Series of Pruden- 
tial, Moral, and Spiritual Aphorisms, ex- 
tracted from the Works of Archbishop 
Leighton. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

Critical Descriptive Accounts of the most 
celebrated Picture Galleries in England, with 
an Essay on the Elgin Marbles. 

Prose Pictures, a Series of Descriptive 
Letters and Essays. By E. Herbert, Esq. 


A System of General Aoatomy. By W. 
Wallacb„M,R. 1. A. Leqturer on Anatomy 
and Surgery. 

Gesta Romanorum; or Entertaining Mo- 
ral Stories, invented by the Monks as a Fire- 
side Recreation, and commonly applied in 
their discourses from the Pulpit. Trans- 
lated from the Latin. By the Rev. C. Swan. 

The Wanderer of Scandinavia, or Sweden 
Delivered, in Five Cantos, and other Poems. 
By Miss S. E. Hatfield, of Truro. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Indemnity 
iu Marine Insurances, Bottomry, and Re- 
spondentia. By Mr. Bsneckb, of Lloyd's. 

A Treatise on Stay-sails for the purpose 
of intercepting Wind between the Square- 
sails of Ships and other square-sailed Ves- 
sels. By Capt. Sir H. Heathcote, R. N. 

The Cross and the Crescent, an Heroic 
Metrical Romance. By the Rev. James 
Berrsford, M. A. 

Shakespeare's Plays with Notes, Original 
and Selected, by Henry Neele, Esq. with 
Engravings by the most eminent Artists. 
In Monthly Ports. 

A Practical Work on Poisons. 

A New and Improved Edition, in parts, 
of the Scarce and Valuable Work by the 
late Sir William Chambers, on the Deco- 
rative Part of Civil Architecture, with the 
Original Plates in Imperial Folio, and the 
Text entire in Quarto. 
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Royal Society, (continued from p. 65.J 

Dec . 1. The proceedings at the Anni- 
versary have been already noticed in nur last 
Volume, p. 544. 

Dec . 1 1 . Dr. Prout communicated a pa- 
per “ On the Nature of the Acid and Sa- 
line Matters in the Stomachs of Animals 
and Mr« Baden Powell, “ An Enquiry re- 
specting the supposed Heating Effect be- 
yond the Red End of the Spectrum." 

Dec. 18. A communication was read 
“ On the North Polar Distances of the 
principal Fixed Stars, by J. Brinkley, D.D. 
F.R.S." and another, “ On the Figure re- 
quisite to maintain the Equilibrium of a ho- 
mogeneous fluid mass that revolves upon an 
axis, by James Ivory, esq. M. A. F. R. S." 

Jan. 8 and 15. Messrs. Herschell and 
Smith communicated “ Observations on the 
positions and distances of 380 Double and 
Triple Fixed Stars, made in 1301, 2, and 3." 

Jan. 1 5. A paper by the President was 
read, “ On Preventing Corrosion of Copper 
Sheathing;" already noticed in p, 163. 

Jan . 20 and 99. On these evenings was- 
read a paper, “ Oq the Developement of 
Mdgnetical Properties in Iron and Steel by 


SCIENCES, 

Percussion, Part II." By W. Scoresby, 
Jun. F. R. S. E. This was a continuation 
of a former paper by Mr. Scoresby, under 
the same title, which appeared in the Phil. 
Trans, for 1822. — The paper now commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society described a 
new arrangement and process, by which a 
much higher degree of magnetic energy was 
developed. 

A paper was also read, entitled “ Observa- 
tions on the Iguana tuber culala, the com- 
mon Guana." By the Rev. Lansdown 
Guilding, B. A. F. L. S. Communicated 
by Sir E. Home, Bart. V. P. R. S. 

Feb. 5. A paper was communicated, en- 
titled, “ A finite and exact Expression for 
the Refraction of an Atmosphere nearly re- 
sembling that of the Earth." By Thomas 
Y oung, M. D. For. Sec. R. S. 

The reading was commenced of the Ba~ 
kerian Lecture, by J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. 
F.R.S. 

Feb. 12, The Bakerian Lecture was 
concluded. The subject of this Lecture is 
the phenomena exhibited by. mercury, anil 
other fluid metals, when placed within the 
influence of an electric eurrent transmitted 
through conducting liquids. 

Mete- 
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Meteorological Society. 

A Society has liven recently established in 
the Metropolis, for the cultivation and ad* 
vanceuient of Meteorological Science. It is 
to consist of Resident, Corresponding, and 
Honorary Members. The last Class to be 

S ersons eminent in MeteoroWy or the 
uiences connected with it. Dr. George 
Hirkbeck lias been elected President} Dr. 
Clutterbuck, Treasurer ; and Thomas Wil- 
ford, Esq. Secretary. The following Geu- 
tlemen are appointed the Council : Dr. Bos- 
tock ; J. F. Daniel I, F. R. S. ; Dr. Shear- 
man ; T. Forster, M. B. F. L. S. ; Dr. C. J. 
Roberts ; L. Howard, F. R. S. ; R. Taylor, 
F. L. S. ; and E. W. Brayley, Jun. Esq. 

Weights and Measures. 

At a meeting of the Society of Inquirers 
at Bristol, a Letter was read from Davies 
Gilbert, esq. M. P. V. P. of the Royal So- 
ciety, Chairman of the Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons to consider the 
subjects of Weights and Measures of the 
country ; from which, on account of the 
valuable information it imparts, we make 
the following extracts : 

“The subject is much too large for me 
to attempt going into it ; I will therefore 
merely state, that the object of the Com* 
mission was to recommend a minimum of 
alteration of the four kinds of measures — 
of Length; of Superficies ; of Solidity; of 
this last as containing concrete substances 
or weight. The Commission found the said 
Weights and Measures perfect to all practi- 
cal purposes ; they have in consequence re- 
commended that they should he left unal- 
tered; selecting for Philosophical purposes 
the three feet rule of Sir George Shuck- 
burgh, as the identical one, because the tri- 
gonometrical survey has been made from it. 
We purpose that copies of this scale should 
be dispersed over tne kingdom; and they 
have given the length of tne Pendulum and 
of the French metre in parts of this scale. 
Superficies, of course, follows linear measure. 
The Troy pound is unaltered ; duplicates of 
this are about to be made, and as a matter of 
scientific curiosity, a foot or an inch of 
water is compared with it. The Avoirdu- 
pois pound being probably within two grains 
of 7000, ia made this exact uuraber. In the 
third division ail is absolute confusion ; there 
something must be done ; and as the great 
body of the people are interested chiefly in 
ale and beer meaaures, it has been thought 
best to propose the new measure between 
these two; but instead of an exact arith- 
metical mean, to vary it a little for the pur- 
pose of making it weigh 10 pounds of water, 
by which mean its rectification will be most 
easy, at any time, by means of a pair pf 
scales. For a more ample view of the sub- 
ject I must rfefer you to the Reports of the 
Commission and of the House of Commons,” 


Discharge of Cannon by Steam. 

Mr. Perkins, of Fleet-street, tlte ingenious 
inventor of Siderography , has discovered 4 me- 
thod of discharging Ordnance by the agency 
of Steam ; the following is a brief descrip- 
tion of the apparatus. A copper pipe of 
two inohes diameter is connected at one ex- 
tremity with the steam reservoir belonging 
to Mr. Perkins’s improved engine, and at 
the other end with a chamber formed df 
metal flangea; into this chamber a strong 
gun-barrel is firmly screwed, so as to be per- 
fectly air-tight (and two others connected 
with it) , and extended in a horizontal direc- 
tion. From the upper portion of the cham- 
ber, two pipes or tubes project about 16 
incites, of sufficient diameter to allow mus- 
ket bullets to pass freely down, for the pur- 
pose of loading or shotting the gun. The 
steam being laid on the apparatus, nothing 
more is necessary than to lift the short lever 
of a sliding valve, when the rush of steam 
into the chamber instantaneously discharges 
the bullet through the gun-barrel, with a 
force much greater than ordinary gun-pow- 
der. The bullets, being received against an 
iron target, are completely flattened. 

Mr. Perkins threw into the pipe or feeder 
of the apparatus three or four bullets at a 
time, which were stopped in the gun-batrels 
more than once, from want of sufficient steam 
pressure at the moment. But it is obvious 
this may be avoided by giving any degree of 
pressure requisite. Mr. Perkins has not yet 
employed a greater power than about 3fi at- 
mospheres, though the strength of his appa- 
ratus would admit five times that power, if 
necessary. The apparatus is capable of dis- 
charging 160 balls per minute, or in fact, as 
fast as they can be put into feeders, and the 
gun-barrel may be turned in any direction. 

Iu applying steam for the discharge of 
ordnance, Mr. Perkins calculates, that So 
far from promoting the art of war, the 
tremendously destructive effects of cannon 
worked by this method would operate in a 
contrary way, by diminishing tne induce- 
ment of nations to undertake naval warfare 
with such terrific agents. 

Raising Roofs. 

A cotton-mill, 30 yards long by 10 wide, 
situated at Golt Stock, near Bmgfey, York- 
shire, the property of Mr. J. G. Horsfall of 
that place, bas been raised a story by the 
use of the hydraulic press, without disturb- 
ing the roof or displacing any of the mk-s 
cmnery. This operation was performed by 
placing the pump under the rafters in suc- 
cession, and working tho piston, when the 
roof was seen to rise about eight inches at 
a time, and stones of the requisite dimen- 
sions introduced in succession, till a course 
of stone was placed all round tha roiH : the 
pump was theu again applied in the Came 
manner as before, and otner stones placed, 
till at length tlie story was completed, and 
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the additional room gained without affecting 
the stability of the edifice. The saving of 
expense by this mode of elevating a build- 
ing is considerable ; and in the present case 
it is calculated at from 80/.. to 90/. The 
weight of the roof and timbers could not 
be less than 80 tons: the room gained is 10 
feet high, and not a slate has 1>een broken. 

Mines or Mexico. 

Great public interest has been excited of 
‘ late by the formation of companies in Lon- 
don, whose object it is to work the silver 
mines of Mexico, and who have raised large 
capitals for that purpose. We have made 
the best inquiries in our power upon this 
subject, and we are enabled to lay before our 
readers some correct information, which will, 
we have no doubt, bo acceptable, as it re- 
lates to undertakings which may have great 
influence on political events, may enlarge 
our commercial relations, aud extend the 
field of scientific research. 

The mines of Mexico, though rich, have 
been abandoned, owing to the joint opera- 
tion of natural causes and of others arising 
from long-continued domestic contentions. 
The first of these causes related principally 
to the difficulties arising from increasing 
depth, aud the consequent insufficiency of 
the means possessed to extract the water 
and the ore : these, it is expected, will bo 
easily overcome by the application of our 
machinery, directed by competent skill to lie 
supplied by persons sent from this country: 
the other obstacles are likely, it is hoped, to 
be removed by the settlement of differences 
among the provincial governments, and the 
arrangement of a legislative body agreeable 
to the whole. 

The first company which has actually con- 
tracted for mines, is called the Anglo-Mwi- 
can Mining Association , and possesses a 
capital of one million sterling in shares of 
100/. each. Tire mines which are engaged 
are principally in the Real of Guanaxuato, 
near the city of that name, about 200 miles 
N. W. of tne city of Mexico; they include 
that of Valenciana, winch is stated to have 
been carried to the extraordinary depth of 
350 fathoms. This mine is spoken of at 
large by Baron Humboldt in his interesting 
works upon New Spain, and is reckoned by 
him to nave alone produced one fourth of 
the silver of Mexico. It was originally 
quite free from water, but has been inun- 
dated by the influx from an adjoining mine, 
Tepryac, and has been nearly filled in the 
last 12 years, owing principally to the neg- 
lect caused by civil commotion. There are 
other mines also situated upon the same 
vein (the vetaniadre of Guanaxuato), some 
of which will be worked by the company. 

Several steam-engines, as well for pump- 
ing out the water as for drawing up the ores, 
.and for stamping and reducing them to a 
-proper state for amalgamation aud smelting, 
'tift already constructing in tliis country, and 


a select body of miners from Cornwall aro 
engaged to go out and conduct the various 
operations. The enterprize will be intrusted 
to Colonel Robinson, an officer of distin- 
guished activity and merit, who will shortly 
leave England to commence operations. The 
directors in London have been chosen from 
among gentlemen of great respectability and 
influence; and the establishment, which will 
be of an extent commensurate with the 
magnitude of the object, is arranging under 
the direction of John TayloT, esq. whose 
connexion with the largest mines in this 
country is very well known. 

The second company consists principally 
of individuals engaged in mining in Eng- 
land, wlio have undertaken to work the 
mines in Real del Monte, about f>0 miles 
N. of the city of Mexico, belonging to 
the Conde de Regia, a distinguished Mexi- 
can nobleman ; and also the mine of Moran, 
nearly adjoiuing, the property of Thomas 
Murphy, esq. who was long resident in the 
country, and of Don Fausto d’Elhuar, for- 
merly President of the Mining College of 
Mexico. This company has raised a capital 
of 200,000/. in 500 shares of 400/. each. 
Their arrangements here are also intrusted 
to Mr. Tuylor ; but we have not heard 
whether their foreign appointments arc 
made, although it is understood that their 
preparations are in great forwardness. Thu 
mines of Real del Monte are not repre- 
sented as so rich as those of Guanaxuato, 
but they are spoken of by Humboldt as 
having been very productive. They are 
more troubled with water than the others, 
from which they have from time to time 
been relieved by levels driven through great 
distances aud at enormous charges ; the 
works were extended below these adits as far 
as the skill of those employed could carry 
them, but the depths to be drained by ma- 
chinery are not very great. The mine of 
Moran was selected many years ago as a 
proper place for trying the effect of a water 
pressure engine which was erected by a Ger- 
man engineer ; but after it had drained the 
mine in a rainy season, it was found that in 
the long droughts the supply of water to 
keep it in motion was insufficient to produce 
any regular effect, and the working was dis- 
continued. 

The prospectus of another company has 
also lately appeared, whose capital is to be 
240,000/. in (>000 shares of 40/. each. This 
association is formed to work mines, to raise 
or purchase gold and stiver ores or metals, 
aud to smelt, reduce, refine, and separate 
the same, hy the combination of European 
skill and capital with Mexican interests, 
through the medium of Don Lucas Ataman, 
a native of and residing in Mexico ; but it 
has not been deemed expedient to enter into 
actual contract* for working mines, until 
the association be formed, and the extent of 
its capital ascertained. — Phil. Mag. 
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A discovery was lately made of a Roman 
brick and tile* kiln, upon the estate of Ben- 
jamin Haigli Allen, esq. situate at Slack, in 
Loncrwood, in the parish of Huddersfield, 
90 inches from the surface. It has roused 
the attention of thousands in that neigh- 
bourhood, who have journeyed to view the 
remains of this Roman antiquity ; the re- 
ports at the first were various; that a 
church hod been found under ground, a cas- 
tle, a town, a Roman city and bath had been 
discovered ; however, what is discovered 
will be highly interesting to the Antiquary. 
The tiles are perfect, together with many of 
the pipes or tubes for conducting (as it is 
supposed) tbe heat from the fire to the kiln, 
where the bricks, tiles, &c. were burnt. 
The tiles are 1 3 inches long by 5 , and some 
by d inches broad and 1 thick, and che- 
quered, and the tubes arc about 13 inches 
long, and are at the end Gg by b inches, and 
chequered on two sides. The most mate- 
rial thing found is a piece of brick or tile 
impressed COH I1II J3RE, the C and part 
of the O being effaced — thus proving that 
the 4 th Cohort of the Roman Legion was 
stationed at Slack. Camden states, that 
at Griinescar, near Huddersfield, bricks 
have been dug up with this inscription COH 
H1J BRE ; for the Romans, who were ex- 
cellent masters in the aits of discipline and 
war, wisedy took care to preserve their sol- 
diers from effeminacy and sloth, by exer- 
cising them in times of peace, either in 
draining the country by casting ditches, 
mending the highways, making bricks, 
building bridges, or the like. There are 
other articles found, but at present we have 
not been able to ascertain what they are, 
and the discoveries are still going on. Mr. 
Taylor, of I^eeds, the architect, has made a 
drawing of the kiln before it was ordered by 
Mr. Allen to be pulled up, to be again put 
up at Qreen Head, his residence. This re- 
moval is much to be lamented . — Leeds In- 
telligencer. 

As some labourers in the employ of Mr. 
Wm. Haward were lately at work in a field 
in his occupation, at Coddenham, co. Suf- 
folk, upon the estate of Sir William Mid- 
dleton, bart. they discovered a box of cop- 
per, about 2$ inches in diameter, but much 
disfigured by the green rust of age. U pon 
the face or lid of the box is the head of a 
Roman Emperor, and on the reverse a 
group, supposed to represent a General ad- 
dressing his Cohorts. The box when found 
was closely shut, and on being opened, there 
were discovered two convex mirrors of 
highly-burnished metal, each about the 
size of a crown piece. Roman coins of the 
reigns of different Emperors have been 
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found in the neighbourhood at various 
times, and near to the field above alluded to, 
a few were dug up some months since, both 
of silver and of copper : two of these coins 
bearing the head of Veapasianus, and one of 
Crispina Augusta, with the usual inscrip- 
tions, were in a state of tolerable preserva- 
tion ; the others were either much or entirely 
obliterated. From the similarity of the im- 
perial head upon the lid of the box, and upon 
tbe coins bearing the head of Vespasianus, 
there is reason to suppose that the box was 
of the same sera, and that it was a speculum 
or mirror belonging to some Roman matron 
of the vicinity. Two urns have also been 
discovered in the same place, one eutire, 
except that the handle was broken off, the 
other more mutilated, and containing hu- 
man bones, and many fragments of funereal 
urns, lie scattered about the same field. 
That there was a Roman station not for dis- 
tant is generally admitted, and as the Ro- 
mans always fixed upon elevated sites. Anti- 
quaries have been of opinion, that Beacou 
Hill, in Coddenham, was its situation. 
Traces of a road have been discovered pass- 
ing through the Coddenham field, which 
road is supposed to have led from Colches- 
ter, the antient Cumnlodunum , in the direc- 
tion of Great Blakenham Church, passing a 
cottage called Stmrnford * Cottage ( close to 
which there was a ford) to Beacon Hill, and 
from thence to Tacsborough and to Caister, 
in Norfolk. Of the existence of this road 
although it does not appear upon any of the 
maps, no doubt has ever been entertained, 
but Antiquaries have been at a loss what 
precise course it took. It is, we hear, the 
intention of Sir Williani Middleton, and of 
some gentlemen in the neighbourhood, to 
endeavour to trace its course, and we trust 
that their exertions will be successful to- 
wards establishing this curious point of An- 
tiquarian research. 

Roman Remains at Castor. — Mr. Artis 
is proceeding with success in publishing his 
Engravings of the Remains of the Roman 
station Dunibrivee , at Castor, in Northamp- 
tonshire ; an account of his discoveries at 
this place is given in our vol. xcii. i. 483. 
Three Numbers have already appeared. The 
plates are well executed in lithography. We 
were much pleased with the general *• View 
of the Baths, and Site of the Roman Build- 
ings at Castor," given in No. H. It ^eems 
a British Pompeii. We are sorry to observe 
that the Act compelling publishers to deli- 
ver 11 copies to public libraries, will deter 
Mr. Artis from giving any teller •press ex- 
planations of his plates. 


* Shorn — a Causeway — Saxon. 
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THE ONSET OF TAILLEFER, 

At the Battle qf Hastings. 

By Thomas Amyot, Esq. F.S.A.* 

* # IN tbs following Translation of two 

* Passages in Gaimar’s and Wace’s 
Verses describing the Minstrel Tsillefer's 
oehieveuients in the Battle of Hastings, 
tike two passages are blended, as each eon* 
tains particulars which are not found in 
tbe otner ; the song of Roland, and the 
Minstrel’s prayer to William, being only 
mentioned by Waoe, while the trick of 
catching the lance and sword, and the odd 
incident of the horse, owe their notice to 
Garmar. 

Foremost in the bands of Prance, 

Arm’d with hauberk and with lance. 

And helmet glittering in the air. 

As if a warrior-knight he were, 

Hush’d forth the minstrel Taillefer. — 

Borne on his courser swift and strong, 

He gaily bounded o’er the plain. 

And rais'd the heart-inspiring song 
(Loud echoed by the warlike throng) 

Of Roland and of Charlemagne, 

Of Oliver, brave peer of old. 

Untaught to fly, unknown to yield, 

And many a knight and vassal bold, 

Whose hallow’d blood in crimson flood. 
Dyed Roncevalles’ field. 

Harold’s host he soon descried, 

Clustering on the hill's steep side ; 

Then turn’d him back brave Taillefer, 

And thus to William urg’d his prayer: 

“ Great Sire, it fits not me to tell 
How long I 've serv’d you, or how well ; 

Yet if reward my lays may claim, 

Grant now the boon I dare to name 
‘ Minstrel no more, be mine the blow 

* That first shall strike yon perjur’d foe." 

‘ Thy suit is min'd," the Duke replied, 

* Our gallant Minstrel be our guide." 
'Enough," he cried, “ with joy I speed. 

Foremost to vanquish or to bleed." 

And itill of Roland's deeds he sung. 

While Nbrman shouts responsive rung. 

As high in air his lance he flung, 

With well-directed might ; 

Back came the lance into his hand. 

Like urchin's ball, or juggler’s wand, 

And twice again at his command. 

Whirl’d its unerring flight,— 
WhUedoubting whether skill or charm 
Had thus inspir'd the Minstrel’s arm. 

The Saxons saw tbe wond’rous dart 
Fix’d in their standard-bearer's heart. 

* From Mr. Amyot's Defence of the An- 
tiquity of the Bayeux Tapestry, in Archaeo- 
logy voL XIX. p. 806 . 


Now thrice aloft his sword he threw, 

’Midst sparkling sun-beams dancing. 

And downward thrice the weapon flew. 

Like meteor o’er the evening dew. 

From summer sky swift glancing : 

And while amazement gasp’d for breath. 
Another Saxon groan’d in death. 

More wonders yet !— on signal made. 

With mane ereet, and eye-balls flashing. 
The well- taught courser rears bis head, 

His teeth in ravenoas fury gnashing ; 

He snorts — lie foams— and upward springs — 
Plunging he fastens on the foe. 

And down his writhing victim flings 
Crush’d by the wily Minstrel’s blow. 
Thus seems it to the hostile baud 
Enchantment all, and fairy land. 

Fain would I leave the rest unsung :« — 
The Saxon ranks, to madness stung. 
Headlong rush’d with frenzied start. 

Hurling javelin, mace, and dart : 

No shelter from the iron shower. 

Sought Taillefer in that sad hour ; 

Yet still he beckon’d to the field, 
"Frenchmen, come on — the Saxons yield — 
Strike quick — strike home — in Roland’s 
name — 

For William's glory — Harold’s shame.” 
Then pierc'd with wounds, stretch’d side by 
side. 

The Minstrel and his courser died. 
THE^MOSS ROSE. 

r pH v E angel who tends on the flow'rs. 

And sprinkles them nightly with dew : 
Reposing one day in their bow*rs, 

A Rose-bush a shade round him threw. 
Awak'iiing with smiles full of love, 

And pleas'd with his fragrant repose. 

He thought of some token to prove 
How much he regarded the Rose. 

He said, my dear Child, foe thy shade. 

Of me ask what favour you please ; 

I ’ll grant it ; for by thy sweet aid 
I 've slumber’d with pleasure and ease. 

Confer then on me, I desire. 

The Rose’s mild spirit reply'd, 

A charm that each maid will admit*, 

And wear in her bosom with pride. 

With Moss I will deck thee, my Child, 

The Moss Rose in future thy name ; 

Thus Nature with Graces so mild 
Will add to thy beauty and flume. 

Ye fair ones must all now confess. 

That rubies and diamonds are nought. 
When summon’d to finish your dress. 
Compar’d with what Nature points out. 
Seaham , Feb. 5. Richard Wallis. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Commons, Feb. S3. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward hit financial arrangement for 
this and two succeeding years. He com- 
menced with a concise statement of the 
public income and expenditure, and took 
the opportunity of congratulating the House 
of Commons upon the unequivocal proofs of 
progressive prosperity afforded by the flou- 
rishing condition of the Customs and the 
other chief branches of the Revenue. Hav- 
ing paid some compliments to the Emperor 
of Austria for the portion of his debt 
which he has agreed to discharge, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proceeded 
to communicate the measures which he 
should propose for the arrangement and 
disposition of the Revenue. The “God 
send” from Austria, he said, afforded in the 
first place, an opportunity for fulfilling the 
declared intention of Parliament, by a fur- 
ther grant in favour of the interests of reli- 
gion ; he should therefore propose 500,000/. 
for the erection of Churches. He should 
also propose to grant 300,000/. by two an- 
nual instalments, for the repairs of Windsor 
Castle, and other grants for the King's li- 
brary, and for the purchase of Mr. Anger- 
stein's pictures, which were, he said, valued 
at 57,000/. and would lay a foundation for a 
national gallery of paintings worthy of the 
taste and wealth of England. These were 
all the contingent expenses, which he ob- 
served were more than provided for by the 
contingent Revenue. laking the present 
state of the Revenue as his term of compu- 
tation, he calculated, that at the termination 
of three years, were not the present peace 
interrupted, we should have, upon the four 
years ending in 1827, a clear surplus of 
4, 136,000/. The whole of this surplus he 
would apply to the remission of taxes to 
the amount of a million annually according 
to the following classification : 

A Reduction of the Rum duty 

of Is. ljrf. per gallon jf.150,000 

A Remission of the London Coal 
duty of 3s. 4 d. per chaldron, 
accompanied by a permission to 
introduce inland coal — nominal 
loss 200,000/. 

actual loss 100,000 

A Reduction of the Import 
and of the Export duties on 
wool each to one penny per 

pound. . 350,000 

A Reduction of the Silk duties... 462,000 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
an intention of abolishing the whale system 


of bounties, beginning with the bounties 
on the whale and herring fisheries, and the 
bounties upon coarse linens (under 7d. a 
yard), and proceeding by a gradual reduc- 
tion of the bounties on other linens, at the 
rate of 1 0 per cent . per annum . 

With respect to the liquidation of the 
4 per cents, which was the immediate object 
or his motion, Mr. Robinson observed, that 
the necessity of giving six months notice 
of payment, which existed in the esse of the 
4 per cents, rendered it impossible for him 
to follow exactly the course taken by his 
predecessor in dealing with the 5 per cents. 
with regard to which no notice was required. 
The necessity of notice compelled him to 
invite the assent of the Stockholders to a 
commutation, instead of challenging their 
dissent. He would, therefore, he said, give 
notice to the holders of 4 per cents, stock, 
that if they did not accept stock at 3} per 
cent. (100/ for 100/.) they should be paid 
off in October next; but that such os 
would accept the proposed commutation 
should be entitled to a guarantee of 3} per 
cent, should not be paid off /br five years. 
The whole amount of 4 per cents, outstand- 
ing, he rated at 75 millions, one third of 
which he proposed to pay off or commute 
annually, until the whole should be liqui- 
dated. 

Resolutions, founded on the details for 
reducing the interest on the 4 per Cents. 
were then read and agreed to. 

Feb. 24. Mr. Williams brought forward 
his proposed motion for a Committee to in- 
quire into the forms and practices of the 
Court of Chancery, with a view to their 
reformation. The learned Gentleman intro- 
duced his motion in a speech of great length* 
distinguished for its temper, ingenuity, and 
legal learning. The topics of it were the 
vexatious delays and ruinous expenses of suits 
in Equity. — Mr. Peel vindicated the Lord 
Chancellor from every imputation of self- 
interested conduct, but confessed the ex- 
istence to an intolerable extent of the griev- 
ances adverted to by Mr. Williams ; these 
grievances had not escaped the Chancellor 
or the Government, the former having sug- 
gested the issuing of a Commission of In- 
quiry to investigate the matter, and the lat- 
ter having adopted the suggestion. 

Feb. 26. Mr. Abercromby , having first 
caused to be read the Petition from the City 
of Edinburgh, which he presented last year, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to ensure 

the 
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the effectual Representation of the City 
op Edinburgh Id Parliament. In support 
of his proposition, he stated the Petition of 
last year was signed by seven thousand 
householders, rated at bl. per annum and 
upwards, and that these were three-fourths 
in number of the actual number of house- 
holders so rated. He said, that though the 
City of Edinburgh contained one hundred 
thousand persons, the most orderly and in- 
telligent in his Majesty's dominions, though 
the nftmber of householders was 2 1 ,000, of 
whom 10,000 were rated at bl. andupwaids; , 
notwithstanding that Edinburgh possessed 
all these claims to a popular representation, 
the nominal constituents of the Member for 
Edinburgh were but the 33 members of the 
Town Council, and the actual electors were 
nineteen of that body who nominated them- 
selves and their colleagues. — Mr. S. JVort- 
lcy opposed the motion as contrary to the 
spirit of the Act of Union, and as an uncalled 
for example of dangerous innovation. — On 
a division it was rejected by a majority of 
.92 to 7b. 

March 1 . Mr. Abercromhy moved to ob- 
tain leave to establish in evidence certain 
words used by the Lord Chancellor, in the 
Court of Chancery, on Saturday Feb. 28, 
which words the honourable Member con- 
strued to impute to himself the assertion of 
a falsehood in a speech delivered in Parlia- 
ment, and by consequence to constitute a 
breach of the privileges of the House. 
The following were the particular words 
ascribed to the Lord Chancellor : “ With 
respect to appeals and re-hearings, it is sup- 
posed that I nave heard them on new evi- 
dence, and thereby brought discredit on 
some part of the Court. It is an utter 
Falsehood! Therefore, really, before 
things are so represented, particularly by 
gentlemen with gowns on their lacks , they 
should at least take care to be accurate, for it 
is their business to be so." — Mr .Brougham, 
Mr. Scarlett, Mr. TV. Williams , Sir James 
Mackintosh, &c. &c. supported the motion, 
which on the other hand, was opposed by 
Messrs. Canning, Peel, Wynn, and the At- 
torney and Solicitor- General. — The motion 
for calling evidence to the Bar was ulti- 
mately rejected by a majority of 151 to 1 02. 

March 4. A Petition for the Silk 
Weavers of Coventry came under discus- 
siou, complaining that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer's proposition of admitting 
French silks was likely to destroy their 
trade. The petitioners claimed the projec- 
tion of the Legislature, on the ground that 
while the Corn Laws remained in force, and 
while they had to support a much greater 
weight of taxation than any other, Euro- 
pean manufacturers, they could not contend 
upon equal terms with the silk weavers of 
France. In presenting tire Petition, Mr. 


EUice observed, as a remarkable coincidence, 
that while the master manufacturers were 
preparing it, the working weavers were as- 
sembling to strike for higher wages. — Mr. 
Robertson defended the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as greatly be- 
neficial to the parties who were now remon- 
strating against it. 

March 5. The Silk Trade was again under 
discussion, upon the presentation of a Pe- 
tition from Taunton by Mr. Baring. The 
Hou. Member, in his introductory speech, 
took occasion to express an opinion that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was pushing 
too far the abstract principles of political 
economy. He said, that without a repeal of 
the Corn Law 9 , an absolute emancipation of 
Foreign Trade would be partial and unjust, 
and daqgerous to the British manufacturer; 
and explained, that his own opinions of free 
trade went only to the liberation of domes- 
tic commerce. — Mr. Ellice, Mr. Davenport , 
Mr. Denman, Mr. T. Wilson , Sir J. Wrut- 
tesley, and Mr. Portman , supported the 
prayer of the Petition ; as did Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge , who ridiculed the zeal for theo- 
rising, manifested by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and observed, that as to the 
Corn Laws, for himself he was not unwilling 
to see them somewhat relaxed, as he wished 
to see corn no higher than at present, “ Ji\e 
and let live" being the maxim of the agri- 
cultural interest. The proposed regulation 
of the Silk Duties was, on the other hand, 
supported by Messrs. Canning , Pet !, JIu.s- 
kisson, Hume , Haldimamf , Mabvrly, Phil- 
lips, J. Smith, IV. Smith , and Sir J. New- 
port. 

In consequence of the absence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, through in- 
disposition, Mr. Huskmon undertook to 
move the resolutions in the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. Huskmon then proceeded to move 
the resolutions relative to the Silk Trade. 
He commenced with a repetition of all the 
usual arguments in favour of the utmost 
freedom of commerce, aud then proceeded 
to draw an analogy as to what the British 
Silk Trade might he, from what the British 
Cotton Trade had become. The exports 
of manufactured Cotton had, lie said, mul- 
tiplied since 17S0 in the prodigious ratio of 
forty to one, though this might bo called an 
exotic manufacture, while the export of 
Woollen — our native manufacture, had in 
the same period increased only oue third. 
He disclaimed any imjiatienco to put in 
practice the doctrines of political economy 
which he entertained ; but he explained that 
the present condition of the world offered 
opportunities to secure the Silk Trade which 
might never return. The question of time, 
he said, had given him much uneasiness, 
as every period upon which he could fix 
must affect injuriously one interest or an- 
other ; 
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other ; lie had, however, finally come to the 
determination that, as respected the reduc- 
tion of the import duties on raw silk, the 
earliest period would be the best, and he 
should therefore propose, that that measure 
should come into operation on the 25th 
inst. instead of the 5lh July, as at first in- 
tended by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Tiie removal of the prohibitory duties upon 
foreign manufactured silks might, he thought, 
lie advantageously postponed ; and he should 
therefore fix, for the removal of those du- 
ties, the 5th of July 1826‘. (The annun- 
ciatien of this postponement was received 
with loud cheers in the House ; and with a 
very extraordinary expression of satisfaction 
and gratitude by the 6ilk-weavers in the gal- 
lery, passages, and streets — a clapping of 
hands, which lasted several minutes.) The 
Right Hon. Gentleman then entered into an 
explanation of the mode in which he pro- 
posed, hy way of drawbacks, to meet the 
case of persons holding large quantities of 
silk, for which they had paid the duties. — 
Mr. flarijig opposed the whole plan as 
likely to ruin the working silk-weavers, and 
to frighten the muter manufacturers to 
withdraw their capital from a trade in which 
they would have to contend with the greater 
skill, more perfect machinery, and lower rate 
of wages, of their French rivnls. — Mr. 
Wallace supported the measure, as did 
some other Members ; and Mr. Davenport, 
Mr. Ellice , Mr. Alderman JJeygate, and 
several others, opposed it. The resolution 
was agreed to without a division. 

March 0. Mr. Grattan presented a Pe- 
tition from some of the Irish Roman Ca- 
i homc Bishops, complaining that the 
money bestowed by Parliament for the edu- 
cation of the poor in Ireland, was confided 
almost exclusively to the management of 
Protestants who were in the habit of teach- 
ing the children, committed to their care, 
to read the Holy Scriptures, without note 
or comment, contrary to the practice and 
interests of the Roman Catholic Church. — 
Mr. Goutbum resisted the object of the Pe- 
titioners, which, he said, was nothing less 
than to obtain a separate fund for the ex- 
clusive education of Catholics. — Sir J. New- 
port lamented the presentation of the Peti- 
tion, which is considered likely to injure 
the interests of the Catholics. — Mr. Daw- 
son made some objectiou against the as- 
sumption of the title of Bishops by the 
Petitioners, which assumption was de- 
fended by Mr. Plunkett . — Mr. Ahrcromhj 
avowed lus approbation of the course which 
had been taken by the “ Kildare-strcet So- 
ciety of Dublin," to which the Parliamentary 
Grants had been made; and Mr. F. Fitz- 
gerald stated that in only six years the So- 
ciety had multiplied the number of schools 
in the Counties of Cork and Limerick, from 
8 to 1 08. — Mr. D. Brown professed to con- 
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cur in the views of the Catholic Bishops. — 
Mr. Peel said, that in educating the Irish 
poor, two objects ought to be kept always 
in view. The first was, to unite Catholics 
and Protestants, as far as possible, in the 
course of education; and the second was, 
to studiously avoid any approach to proielyt- 
ism. These objects had never, he said, been 
lost sight of by the “ Kildare-street Society.* 1 
Mr. Goulbum moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Irish Tithe Act of 
lost year. He gave an explanation of his 
intended alterations. — Mr. Grattan alluded 
to several defects in the Bill of last year, of 
which he had personal experience. — Mr. 
Hume said that there was but one remedy, 
and that was to break up the Church Esta- 
blishment in Ireland. — Mr. Peel reproved 
the last speaker w th some severity; and, 
after a short conversation, leave was granted. 


House of Lords, March 15 . 

The Marquis of Lansdawn moved an ad- 
dress to the Throne, recommending the im- 
mediate recognition of the South American 
States, and enforced his motion in a speech 
of extraordinary ability, by arguments drawn 
from the strength and stability of the States 
in question, the utter impossibility of their 
being ever re-conquered by Spain, and the 
wisdom and justice of Great Britain's form- 
ing the most intimate connection with 
the free governments of the New World, 
as a support and counterpoise against the 
conspiracy of Despots on the Continent 
of Europe. — The Earl of Liverpool avowed 
hjs cordial concurrence in all the general 
propositions and principles advanced hy the 
Noble Marquis, but defended the deliberation 
of Ministers in acknowledging the independ- 
ence of the South American States, by a 
reference to the history of Spain and her 
colonies during the period whicn had elapsed 
from the first manifestation of a desire of 
independence on the part of the latter. 
Through the early part of this period, he 
said, we were in the closest alliance with 
Spain, and could not therefore interfere to 
aid her revolted colonies ; and subsequently 
the weak and distracted state of that king- 
dom would have rendered auy unkind inter- 
ference on our part in the highest degree 
dishonourable. He maintained, however, 
that, though under these circumstances the 
British Government 1ms abstained from a 
formal recognition, it had, by its injunction 
against foreigu interference, and by the ab- 
juration of such interference, which it ex- 
torted from France, rendered services to the 
South Americans worth a thousand recog- 
nitions. He concluded by proposing an 
amendment expressive of the confidence of 
the House in the measures of Government. 
— LotcIs Calthorpe and Roseberry supported 
the amendment, and Lord Ellenhorough op- 
posed it. On a division the amendment was 
carried by a majority of 95 to 24. 
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In the House of Common* ths tame day, owned, and in all criminal cases, except 
Mr# Hume renewed his efforts to procure tlie when the life of a white person is involved, 
abolition of military flogging. The motion — 7. The slave who has acquired a certain 
was opposed with much ability by Sir //. sum of money is to have the power of pur- 
Vivian, who asserted (while he lamented the chasing his own manumissiou, or that of his 
fact) that flogging was indispensable to the wife or child; and thus the father may be- 
discipline of the army. Mr. Hume's mo- come, as it is lit he should, the instrument 
tion was rejected by a majority of 197 to 47. of liberty to his offspring. In the first in- 
— stance, the experiment is to he tried in the 

Housb or Commons, March 1 6, conquered colonies alone ; and it is hoped 

The great question of the condition of that the old English colonies, with the ad- 
tbe West Indian slaves came under discus- vantage of their Legislative Assemblies, will 
slon. The speech of Mr. Canning was full, not fail to follow so excellent an example. — 
clear, and candid, and of the mildest and Mr. Canning obtained leave to bring in a hill 
must conciliating temper. That tho com- making the slave-trade piracy. 

munications made in it partook of the 

satisfactory character, will be seen by the March 18. Lord,/. Russel brought for- 
following abstract of the order in Council, ward a motion respecting the occupation of 
by whion a milder treatment of the Negro Spain by France. He admitted that, in the 
was enjoined to persons in authority : 1 . present posture of public affairs, this coun- 
The use of the whip, so indecent and so try ought not to court a war; but he con- 
• hoc king, is to be utterly abolished in re- tended that Ministers might, without dan- 
gard to female slaves. — 9. The whip is no ger of provoking hostilities, interpose to for- 
1 auger borne by the driver in the field ; to bid an invasion of South America, by Spain, 
be no longer employed as a summary punish- so long as Spain remains under the dominion 
roetit of the male Negroes ; to be wholly of France. — Sir Robert JVilson supported 
laid aside as a stimulus to labour, and resorted the Noble Lord's proposition in an explicit 
to only as a chastisement for misbehaviour, and very temperate speech. — Mr. Canning 
deliberately proved and recorded. — 3. Am- replied to the arguments of Lord «/. Russell 
pie provision it to be made for the religious and Sir R. JVilson , speaking with the ut- 
in st rue tion of the Negroes, by the appoint- most kindness of the latter. He maintained 
ment of two Bishops, with regular clergy that the continuance of the French army 
under them. — 4. Marriage is to be encou- in Spain was not desireable nor desired by 
raged, families never to be separated, and the French Government, but that it was 
the property of the slave is to be protected necessary to save the people of Spain from 
by positive law. — 5. Banks are tg be esta- mutual destruction ; in conclusion, he ani- 
hlisned, in which the slave may aeposit his m adverted, in a very happy vein of plea- 
earnings; the money so placed to be sacred, sentry, upon the romantic expeditions of Sir 
in all cases, from the master's grasp. — 6. R. Wilson and Lord Nugent, styling the 
The testimony of slaves, under certain limi- noble adventurer “ an enormous breacn — of 
tations depending on personal character, is neutrality/' — An amendment approving of 
to be received in all civil cases, except when the measures of ministers, proposed by Mr. 
She master's immediate interests are con- Littleton , was carried without a division. 
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FRANCE. stitutionalists, at the intercession of the 

On Monday the 93d inst. the King of French Ambassador and Sir W. A 'Court. 
Fiance opened the Session of 1 824. The He had, indeed, positively refused to grant 
• King's Address to the Chambers was re- the amnesty so long desired and expected, 
ceived with great enthusiasm. It breathed but had ordered the Governors of the pro- 
the spirit of conciliation, hut contained no- vinces to issue circulars, calling upon the 
thing extraordinary. The Journal des De- authorities to alter their mode of conduct 
bats bos a triumphant article upon the re- towards the Constitutionalists, 
sult of the late elections, wliicn appears to The Spanish provinces are tolerably tran- 
lwve been such as to afford to the Royalists auil, but trade is at astand, and the greatest 
some ground for exaltation. The Oppoai- distress prevails, so that the emigrations we 
turn, which in the last Chamber numbered numerous. A Deoree establishes a Junta of 
1 Iff Members, is said now to muster but 17 ; Ministers, which is to draw up apian for the 
and what is, perhaps, of more importance education of youth, of whicn religion will 
to the ease of the Ministry than the be the basis. Posts are established for the 
mere numerical decrease — Manuel, and security of Madrid, which .communicate at 
other liberal orators, are among the ex- night with the sentinels, 
eluded. Intelligence has arrived, that the Alge- 

SPAIN. rines have already token 10 Spanish vessels; 

Accounts fiom Madrid state, that Ferdt- and that in a landing, effected duriug the 
ornnd has relaxed in his severity to the Con- night on the coast of Valencia, they carried 

off 
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off 47 persons, men, women, end children, 
m slaves. 

ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. 

Letters from Rome, dated March 6, state 
tliat great mortality prevails there in conse- 
quence of the intense cold. The mountains 
in the neighbourhood were covered with 
snow, and the Argentina theatre had been 
closed for several days, owing to tbe illness 
of the principal singers caused by cold taken 
at the theatre. The accounts from Switzer- 
land speak of the winter there as one of the 
most severe that has been known for several 
years — at a short distance from Berne, an 
avalanche had carried away a building and 
animals to a distance of nearly 1 000 yards. 

GREECE AND TURKEY. 

Interesting information relative to the af- 
fairs of Greece has been received in London. 
The Hon. Leicester Stanhope, who had been 
for some time attempting to form a corps of 
artillery, lias at length succeeded to the ut- 
most extent of his wishes, and now boasts 
that tbe Greeks have a force more than suf- 
ficient to reduce all tlie fortresses in tbe 
hands of the Turks. Lord Byron continues 
the soul of the Greek cause, and is every 
where popular. 

The Porte has made a strong remonstrance 
to our Ambassador, Lord Strangford, on the 
interference of Lord Byron and other Eng- 
lishmen in its quarrel with the Greeks. 

The Greeks have seized some Austrian 
vessels, attempting to convey supplies to 
the garrison of Floras, and refuse to restore 
them. 

AFRICA. 

By dispatches received at the Admiralty 
from Vice-admiral Sir Harry Neale, dated 
tbe 25tli of February, off Algiers, it ap- 
pears that Sir Harry was maintaining a strict 
blockade of that port. 

The Algerines appear to have been suc- 
cessful in cruising against tbe Spaniards. 
The captain of a vessel arrived at Gibraltar, 
from Oran, on tbe 5th inst. reported having 
met an Algerine squadron off that port, re- 
turning to Algiers to refit, having five Sj>a- 
nish prizes in company. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Emperor of the Brazils bos pub- 
lished the project of a new Constitution, 
which declares Brazil independent, and esta- 
blishes an hereditary, constitutional, and re- 
presentative monarchy. Both Houses of 
Legislation are to be elective; and the 
elective franchise is extended to all free 
Brazilian subjects, with the exception of 
servants and paupers. The deputies are to 
be elected for four years, the senators for 
life. 

It appears, by letters from Mexico to the 


2d of February, that a tommbtiem took 
place in that city on the 23d of January, 
and five following days, which had its origin 
in an attempt of Lobato, the General com- 
manding the troops in the capital, to dictate 
to the Congress and Executive Power mea- 
sures for removing all European Spaniards, 
and “ Americans, little mttached to the sys- 
tem of liberty,** from employments under 
tbe Repnblic. The Congress seemed to 
have beeu alarmed at this demonstration, 
and so far submitted, as to declare tliat the 
Spaniards should bo removed from their em- 
ployments ; but in the mean time ordered 
the troops to lay down their arms. On the 
24th tbe Generals and Commandants in 
Chief of the corps in quarters at Mekico 
met and came to the resolution, that they 
would not lay down their arms till the Sove- 
reign Constituent Congress placed the Execu- 
tive Power in the hands of Americans of 
known patriotic sentiments. The disturb- 
ances continued to the 27th, when, in con- 
sequence of the secession of a great part of 
the troops from their Commanders, tlie Con- 
gress were enabled to cause the heads of the 
insurrection to be arrested. One was shot, 
and 22 ordered to be tried by Councils of 
War ; and up to the date of the latest ad- 
vices tranquillity hod not again been inter- 
rupted. 

Advices of tbe disperson of the Inde- 
pendents under General Santa Cruz, near 
the river Desaguodero, and their subsequent 
evacuation of Upper Peru, have been re- 
ceived. The fruits of the whole of the last 
campaign in Upper Peru have consequently 
been lost by the Independents, and much 
must uow depend ou General Bolivar's 
energy and resources. According to the 
latest accounts from Lima, Bolivar was then 
at that place, and in the exercise of the 
supreme authority. 'Hie Congress had been 
dissolved, and a military government substi- 
tuted in tlie mean time. His Excellency is 
said to have succeeded in establishing peace 
and union amongst the Patriots ; and it was 
expected that he would soon be able to take 
the field with an army of upwards of J 1,400 
men. 

WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica Papers of the 8th ult. state that 
fourteen slaves were tried at Montego bay 
on tlie 28tli Jan. on an indictment for com- 
bining in a rebellious conspiracy. Thirteen 
were found guilty and one discliaiged, the 
evidence against him Having been deemed 
insufficient. , .Three of the convicted ne- 
groes were sentenced to be transported off 
the island for life, and the others to con- 
finement in the workhouse for different 
terms, none of which exceed twelve months, 
to be k»pt to hard labour and to tie whipped 
twice, not exceeding thirty-nine lashes each 
time. 

SOUTH 
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SOUTH PACIFIC. 

Otaheite. 

The following interesting particulars are 
extracted from a letter, dated May 13,1 828 : 

“ The Isle of Otaheite is now so different 
from what it was in the time of Captain 
Cook, in 1767* that it is impossible for me 
to give yon a complete idea in so short a 
letter, written in all haste. The Mission- 
aries have totally changed the direction of 
the morals and customs of the inliabitants. 
Idolatry exists no longer; Christianity is 
generally adopted. The women now behave 
with extraordinary reserve ; they no longer 
go on-board the ships ; and even on land it 
is impossible to form with them the least con- 
nection, or the least attachment. Marriages 
are contracted as in Europe ; even the King, 
at present, can have but one wife. The prac- 
tice of destroying children, and human sa- 
crifices, no longer take place ; almost all 
the inhabitants can read and write ; they all 


have religious books written in their lan- 
guage, and printed in the island. Sixty-six 
magnificent churches liave been built, and 
twice a week the people so in great devotion 
to hear the preacner. Individuals are often 
seen taking notes with pencil and paper of 
the most interesting passages of the sermon. 
The Missionaries yearly convoke at Paparo 
the whole of the population, which amounts 
to 7000 souls. This Assembly is at present 
holdcn. 'Inhere is now a discussion going on 
respecting a new code of laws, and the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the nation ascend the tribune, 
and speak for whole hours with a vehemence 
truly extraordinary. About two months 
ago the Island of Otaheite declared itself in- 
dependent of England , it only recognises 
her Missionaries. A red flag, with a white 
star in the upper corner, is now mounted on 
the point which Bougainville named Point 
Venus/* 


* 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

We regret exceedingly to state, that the 
disturbances in Limerick, Cork, and Kil- 
kenny, continue. They are of a nnturc that 
must inflict pain on every man who has a re- 
gard for this miserable country and its wretch- 
ed inhabitants, to whatever rank or class 
they ipay belong. In Kildorrcry, Cork, a 
murder has been committed on a man named 
Sullivan. Near ButtevaDt, in the Name 
county, the house of Mr. 11 ward, a farmer, 
was burnt. In Tipperary, near New Inn, a 
man of the name of Conway had his skull 
fractured, of which he died. Mr. Marum, 
in Kilkenny, was waylaid and murdered. At 
or near Callan, in the same county, one 
Long, a process-server, who endeavoured to 
levy tithes, was murdered on the same day. 
In Limerick they are continuing to arrest 
under the Insurrection Act. Sixteen men 
were taken up oq the 90th inst. in Kil- 
meady in the county of Dublin. 

The Survey of Ireland U finally decided 
upon. Major Colby is to have the direction, 
and to increase the rapidity of it, twenty ca- 
dets who have left the Woolwich academy, 
and are waiting for Commissions in the Ord- 
nance Corps, nave been ordered on that ser- 
vice. By the 29th March they were to be 
at Cardiff for further instruction in Land 
Surveying, under Mr. Dawson of the late 
Corps of Draftsmen, with whom they will 
remain about six weeks, and then proceed to 
Ireland. 

The attention of the English capitalists 
has nf length been drawn to Ireland. A 
company has been for some time forming 
utyd&K tlie auspices of the leading Irish 
houses, for working collieries and mines in 


that country, which has been ascertained 
to abound in coal and minerals. The un- 
dertaking ib warmly seconded hy the most 
distinguished of the nobility and gentry con- 
nected with Ireland, as also by the principal 
London companies holding large landed pro- 
perty in the island. 

A meeting was lately held at Dublin, Lord 
Cloncurry in the Chair, when it was agreed 
to form au association for the purpose of 
draining the bogs of Ireland. It is calcu- 
lated that there are about 3,000,000 acres 
of such land in the sister kingdom. The 
meeting resolved to apply to Parliament for 
an act ; and a grout number of persons en- 
rolled their names for shares of tho new 
society. 

The labourers employed by the trustees 
of the turnpike-road, in digging gravel in a 
pit nearly opposite the Marquis of Granby 
public-house, near Reading , have discovered 
the skeletons of at least 45 human bodies ; 
and as they proceed in theta excavations 
are still discovering more. From the man- 
ner in which the bodies appeared to have 
been heaped together, there can be little 
doubt but they are the remains of an army 
— and, it is most probable, of that com- 
manded hy the Earl of Essex, during the 

C 'iod of the rebellion, as it appears from 
rd Clarendon, that in the early part of 
1343 the Earl marched from Windsor with 
an army of sixteen thousand foot, and above 
three thousand horse, with an intention of 
besieging the town, which was then one of 
the King's garrisons, though but meanly 
fortified; ana that during such siege “ there 
were from the town frequent sallies with 
good success, and very many soldiers and 
some officers of the enemy were killed/* 


LON- 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The communications with France and 
Spain, relative to the South American pro- 
vinces, presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament on the 4th instant, arc of consider- 
able interest ; as declaring the decided policy 
pursued by this country. They comprise a 
memorandum of a conference held on the 
Mth of last October, between the Prince do 
Polignac and Mr. Canning— <i letter of the 
30th of December from Sir W. A ’Court, 
with its inclosures — and a letter of the 80 th 
of January from Mr. Canning to Sir William. 
On the part of France , the most important 
feature of the conference is a precise decla- 
ration that the French Government abjured, 
in any case, uny design in acting against the 
Colonies by force of arms. She also for- 
mally disclaims any desire to appropriate 
any part of them to herself ; and regards as 
hopeless tl^ idea of reducing Spanish Ame- 
rica to the state of its former relation to 
Spain. On the part of Spain, an earnest 
desire is expressed that all the Allies would 
agree to a conference at Paris, to devise 
means of adjusting the affairs of South 
America; and King Ferdinand declares his 
willingness to consider of the alterations 
which events have produced in his American 
Provinces, and of the relations which during 
the disorders have been formed with com- 
mercial nations. On the part of England, 
it is declared, as matter of opinion, that the 
recognition of such of the new States as 
have established de facto their separate 
political existence, cannot be longer delayed ; 
the British Government hup no desire to 
anticipate Spain in that recognition ; but 
wen before many months elapse, the desire 
of leaving the precedency to the latter may 
he overborne by considerations of a more 
comprehensive nature. Should Spain de- 
termine on recognising any of the new 
States, Great Britain would willingly afford 
its countenance to a negotiation on that 
basis. She asks no exclusive privilege of 
trade for herself, hut merely a free trade for 
all, allowing Spain herself to preserve su- 
perior commercial advantages. After these 
explicit declarations, a conference with the 
Allied Powers on the subject appears use- 
less, and is, therefore, declined by his 
Maiesty. * 

A paper has been printed by order of the 
House of Commons, presenting an abstract 
of the net public income and expenditure of 
the United Kingdom for the last yeur ; by 
which it appears that the income paid to 
the Exchequer in the year ending Jan. 5, 
1824, was 57,672*9992. 8s. 4 Jd. the ex- 
penditure 50,962,0142. 17s. lljd. leaving 
a surplus of 6,710,9842. 10s. 5 $d. 

The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into the state of the laws, and their con- 
sequences, respecting artizans leaving the 
kingdom and residing abroad, the exporta- 


tion of machinery, &e. and the Workmen's 
Combination Law, has been published, to- 
gether with the evidence. It is dearly 
proved by several engineers and others, 
that these laws are not only inoperative, 
but in numerous cases tend to produce the 
evils they aTe intended to prevent ; and that 
their effect is to throw the whole of the 
manufacture of machinery for foreign coun- 
tries into the hands of those who can easily 
procure all the plans, specifications of im- 

{ movements of machinery, dec. and who are 
ed by this to entice the best workmen 
abroad, with promises of great pecuniary 
advantages, which \a almost every Instance 
are broken ; and hy the present state of the 
laws, these individuals are prevented return- 
ing to their own country. Almost all the 
witnesses agree, that if these laws were ab- 
rogated, it would be far more difficult to 
inveigle the workmen ; and that our natural 
advantages and acquired skill would ensure 
us the almost exclusive manufacture of ma- 
chinery for the world, and not place our ma- 
nufacturers in a more disadvantageous state 
tliu.ii at present. The Combination Laws 
arc also stated to give rise, in the far greater 
majority of instances, to the very evils they 
were adopted to prevent. 

His Majesty has decided th&t the Ceno- 
taph, to the Princess Charlotte, (see vol. 
xc. i. 349. xcn. ii. G 27) shall be placed in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, near the 
mortal remains of the lamented Princess. 
We arc glad the public will soon have an 
opportunity of judging of this effort of the 
genius of Mr. Matthew Wyatt. * 

Earl Grosvenor has given a piece of ground 
at Pimlico, whereon a new Church is to be 
built. The site is near the intended new 
square, hy the King’s Road. 

March 1 0 . The King has been pleased to 
decide that one uniform system of Field Ex- 
ercise and Movement shall be established 
throughout the army, and all General Of- 
ficers, Colonels, and Commanding Officers 
of Corps, are held responsible for the due 
and accurate performance of every part of 
the Regulations approved by his Majesty, 
in order tliAt no deviation may creep into 
practice. 

March 15. The first pile of the new 
London Bridge was sunk this morning, 
amidst the cheers of a great number of 
persons, who had collected on both sides 
of the water, and on the West side of Lon- 
don Bridge, to witness the commencement 
of this undertaking. 

March 1 8 . A fire broke out in the ex- 
tensive Wharfs and Warehouses of Messrs. 
Pickford and Co. on the banks of the City 
Road Basin. The fine was first observed in 
the interior of the middle row of Ware- 
houses, and so rapid was its progress, as 
to defy every effort to prevent it spreading 
destruction around, and in a short time it 
communicated to the building. The en- 
gines 
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ginee irara immediately brought into play, 
partly standing In the Canal, while the fire- 
men manned a boat, and boldly ventured as 
near the fiamea as the scorching heat would 
allow them. The warehouses where the fire 
originated, being stored with goods, parti- 
* ounrly from Liverpool, Manchester, Staf- 
fotdfl&re, Birmingham, and Sheffield, de- 
fied all exertions to save a single article. 
Mi,Ptdpford*s property, it is said, is in- 
sured to an amount sufficient to cover his 
total lost j hut, we regret to state, that such 
knot the cnee with a great quantity of mer- 
chants* property. 

March 84. This morning, at three 
o’clock, the town and neighbourhood of 
Woolwich was thrown into the greatest 
confusion by an alarm of fire. It was as- 
certained that the fiames proceeded from 
the house and premises of Mr. Chambers, 
baker and fiour-factor, and a small cluster 
of houses called Ashdown, in the parish of 
Woolwich, and within a few minutes’ walk 
of the Dock-yard ; aod in less than ten mi- 
nutes the whole range of houses composing 
Ashdown presented one grand mass of 
flames, illuminating the country round for 
seven] miles. Hie Marines composing the 
garrison at Woolwich were beat to quart- 
an, and 600 men were placed under arms. 
There are in all twelve houses reduced to 
ashes, besides several sheds, and some hay 
and straw ricks. 

— »— 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

# New Pieces. 

• Covent Garden. 

March 11, A new Comedy, in five acta, 
entitied* Pride shall have a Fall. It is from 
the pen of the Rev. George Croly, au- 
thor of the “ Angel of the World,” 11 Ca- 
tiline,” Ac. As a dramatic production, it 
was calculated to excite a powerful interest, 
and was received with unbounded applause. 
As a specimen of literary talent, and ster- 
ling composition, it is in no way unworthy 
of its author ; and we consider that the 
piece wHl afford as much gratification by 
perusal fa the ckwet, as by representation 
on the stage. The plot is very simple, of 
which the fallowing is a brief Outline. — 
11 Pretoria, daughter of a Sicilian merchant, 
his been betrothed to Lorenzo, an officer of 
. hussars. During h.» absence on an expedi- 
tion to Morocco, the merchant has been 
bequeathed a large estate, and has become 
Count Fenton. The family decide on re- 
jecting Xerenso, as an inferior match. He 
fututns , b indignant j and acquainting his 
brother officers with the fasnh, determines 
on degrading the family by i marriage With 
a neea Ofi the lowest order, pertonating^a 
mnfaoffink. This man it looked for fa the 
ptSfifc gnol i the family are captivated, and 
* thr Witch Is to occur immediately. Lo- 


renzo suddenly regrets hit vengeance, in- 
terferes, and detects the impostor. The 
pride of the family has a fall. Finally, Lo- 
renzo is ascertained to be of high birth, and 
the impostor heir to opulence. The daugh- 
ters find their lovers, and the Count and 
Countess are secured fa their title and for- 
tune. The scene is in Palermo.” — The play 
was announced for repetition amidst rei- 
terated applause. 

Several little musical pieces are intro- 
duced, which are adapted to the Italian and 
Spanish manner $ but the difficulty, as the 
writer observes, of reconciling foreign mu- 
sic with English rhythm, may be some apo- 
logy for the occasional want of harmony. 

The following are specimens : 

Act I. Scene 2. Victoria sings . (Italian.) 
Love, thou dear deceiver 1 
Here at length we part; 

From this moment, never 
Shalt thou wring my heart. 

Yet this tear-drop stealing, 

Yet this throb of pain, 

Tell me, past concealing, 

I *m thy slave again. 

List’ning saints ! befriend me; 

Love ! my peace restore ; 

Pride ! thy spirit lend me ; 

All will soon be o’er. 

Leonora sings. (Spanish.) 

Welcome Duty, 

Farewell beauty ; 

Welcome matins, vespers, veils and tapers ! 
Welcome fasting 
Everlasting ; 

Welcome quarrels, scandal, sulks and va- 
pours ! 

Welcome weeping, 

Never sleeping ; 

Farewell dances. 

Plays, romances. 

With a lira la, Ac. [Slowly. 

No! let creatures 
Without features 

Turn their skins blue, green, andyeUow. 
Farewell chanting, wf 
Farewell canting, 

Farewell Nuns.su meek, and Monks so mel- 
low. 

Welcome wooing, 
Billet-douxing, 

Cards, quadrilling. 

Flirting, killing. 

With a lira, fa, Ac. [Spiritedly. 

Drury Lane. 

Feb. 24. A new Burlesque, entitled Ram- 
fustian Inamorata , or the Court tfQuodli- 
bet, from* the pen of Mr. Walker. Thera 
was a good deal of broad humour fa the 
piece ; and it was well received, having been 
frequently repeated. 

PRE- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


1844 .] 


Gazette Promotions. 
War-office, Feb. 20. 1 Oth reg. Foot : 

Maj.-gen. Sir J. Lambert* K. C. B. to be Col. 
nee Maitland* dec. — Maj.-gen. Sir T. Adam, 
K.C.B. to have the local rank of Lieut. -gen. 
in the Ionian Islands.— Brevet Major W. G. 
Moore* of the let or Gren. Foot Guards, to 
be Dep. Quartermaster-gen. to the Forces 
serving in the Windward and Leeward Is- 
lands (with the rank of Lieut. -col. in the 
army), vice Popham, dec. — Royal Artillery : 
Major -gen. Sir B. Bloomfield, bart. to be a 
Co) .-commandant, vice Farrington. 

Feb. 27. 1 2th Drag. : Brevet Major Alex- 
ander Barton to be Major. — 40th Foot: 
Major Michael Chamberlain, to be Major. 

Feb. 28. Lieut.-gen. Sir J. Oswald to be 
K. G. C. of the Bath. — George Colman, 
esq. to lie Licenser of Plays. 

March 6*. Sir Geo. Murray, G. C. B. 
Lieut.-gen. of the Ordnance. — Sir F. Adam, 
G. C. B. Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands. 

Carlton i House , March 10 . — Sheriff for 
Leicestershire. Charles Godfrey Muudy, of 
Burton on the Wolds, esq. vice Major. 

Sir John Owen, Lieutenant of County of 
Pembroke, took the oaths. 

War-Office * March 12. 4yth Foot, Cejit. 
R. Bartley to he Major. — 63d ditto. Major 
C. George J. Arbuthnot to be Major. — 1st 
West India reg. : Lieut.-col. F. F. Brown, 
to be Lieut.-col. — 2d ditto. Major D. July to 
be Maj. — Cape Corps : Lieut.-col. J. Cassidy 
to be Lieut.-col. — Tube Major * in the Army 
— Cnpts. A. Lyster* C. W. Kerr, of the 3d 
Royal Vet. Batt., and W. Forrest, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service (In- 
spector of Military Stores), to be Majors in 
the East Indies only. 

C. Wetherell, esq. M. P. Solicitor Gene- 
ral, knighted. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Hon. and Rev. Dr. Henry Ryder, Bp. of 
Gloucester, to be Bp. of Lichfield and 
Coventry,®!** Earl Cornwallis, dec. 

Rev. Christ. Lipscombe, Bp. of Jamaica. 
Rev. Sam. Slade, D.D. Dean of Chichester. 
Hon. and Rev. Geo. Pel lew. Prebendary of 
Osbaldwick, in York. 

flev. Archdeacon Wrangham, Prtb. of York. 
Rev. Mr. Childers, Prebendary of Ely. 

Rev. R. Lockwood, Prebendary of Peterbo- 
rough. 

Rev. J. Brocklehank, B. D. Willingham R. 
co. Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Brooke, Kilmahou R. in diocese of 
Cloy no. 

Rev. Edw. Butt* Toller Fret rum R. Dorset. 
Rev. Wm. Dowell* Home Lacy V. Hereford- 
shire. 

Rev. Hartley Dunsford* Fretherne R. Glou- 
cestershire. 

Rev. T, S. Escott* Combe Florey R. So- 
merset. 


Rev. R. Gibson, BoHon-by~th*-Sand» V. 
Westmorland. 

Rev. John Graham, MagilUgan living, in 
diocese of Derry* 

Rev. R. Hamond, Beechamwell St. John R. 

Norfolk, with St. Mary annexed. 

Rev. T. T. Harrison, Thorpe Morieux R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Holland* Cold Norton R. Essex. 
Rev. Francis Lear* B.D. Chilmark R. Wilts. 
Rev. Wm. Mackenzie* Hascomb R. Surrey; 
and re-instituted to Burgish alias Bur- 
wash R. and V. Sussex. 

Rev. D. M'Giilycuddy* Killough Living, eo. 
Down. 

Rev. M. Manley, Westwell, Godmersham* 
and Chatlock VV. Kent. 

Rev. J. Mitford, Stratford £>t. Andrew R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. Rob. Nicholl* Laamace R. Glamor- 
ganshire. 

Rev. John Pannell, Ludgersliall R. Wilts. 
Rev. Dr. Phelan, Wexford Living, Ireland. 
Rev. B. Pope, Nether Stowey V. Somerset. 
Rev. Richard Fortescue Purvis, Whitsbury 
V. Wilts. 

Rev. Windsor Richards, St. Nicholas Living, 
Glamorganshire. 

Rev. R. Rose, Freoze R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Richard Stephens, Belgrave V. Leic. 
Rev. R. S. Stevens, South Petherwyn and 
Irewen V. Cornwall. 

Rev. F. Swan, B.D. Swerford R. with 
Showel Chapelry annexed, co. Oxford. 
Rev. C. Tookey, Oddiogiey R. co. Worcester. 
Rev. S. Turner, Chap!, to Lord Yarborough. 
Rev. G. Deane* Chapl. to D. of Buckingham*. 

Civil Promotions. 

T. Jervis, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to be a 
Welsh Judge, vice Seij. Marsludl, dec. 
Rev. Jos. Cox, Master of Gainsborough 
Grammar School. 

Members returned to Parliament. 
Annan , Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, Sanqu- 
har, and Lockmaben Burghs. — W. R. 
Keigh Douglas, esq. 

Barnstaple . — Frederick Hodgson* esq. vice 
Michael Nolan, esq. Justice of Brecon, 
Glamorgan, and Radnor. 

Cavan County . — Henry Maxwell, esq. vise 
Lord Farnham. 

Louth County . — John Leslie Footer, vice 
T. H. Skemngton, bow Viscount Fenurd. 
Oxfordshire*— Fane, esq. vice his father. 
Portarlingtan . — J eases Farqubar, eeq. vice 
Ricardo, deceased. 

Wigtown, Whithorn, New Galloway and 
Stranrear Burghs * — Nicolas Ccuynghsm 
Tiadal, esq. vice Sir J. Osborn, belt, one 
of the Commissioners of PobUc Accounts. 
WeoUy.—Lotd H. F. Thynns. 
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Dec. 1 7| 1823. At the Cepe of Good 
Hope, Lady Mary Fitzroy, a daughter. 

Lately, At Green Trees, Goudhurst, 
Kent, the lady of G. A. Pook, esq. a dau. — 
At Paris, the Marchioness of Worcester, a 
son and heir. — In Nottinghara-place, the 
lady of Francis Holies Brand ram, esq. a son. 
—At Aberdeen, the lady of Capt. Arrow, 
R. N. commanding the Coast Guard in that 
district, a dau. — The lady of Thos. Jervis, 
esq. of the 6th Drag. Guards, of twin dau®. 
— At Cecil Lodge, the lady of Col. H. S. 
Osborne, a daughter 

Jan. 16, 1824. The wife of T. Williams, 
esq.ofRushdcnHall, co. Northampton, a son. 

Feb. 10. At Belton House, Countess 
Brownlow, a dau. — At Powis C astle. Lady 
Lucy Clive, a dau. — At Sutton Court Lodge, 
near Chiswick, Mrs. W. Chuston, a dan. — 
13. At Thetford, the wife of Edmund H. 
Barker, esq. a son. — 14. The wife of C. M. 
T. Western, esq. a son. — In Lower Brook- 


street, the lady of the Hon. Wm. Barring- 
ton, a son. — 16. At Tockington, Glouces- 
tershire, the wife of Rev. J. J. Cleaver, Rec- 
tor of Holme Pierrepont, a dau. — 17. The 
wife of David Melville, esq. Dulwich, Sur- 
rey, of twins. — In Whitehall-place, Lady 
James Stuart, a son. — 23. At Hemel Hemp- 
stead, the wife of Astley Cooper, esq. a son 
and heir. — 27. At Twickenham, the wife of 
Rev. Thos, Vialls, a son. — In Charterhouse- 
square, Mrs. H. Woodthorpe, a dau — 29. 
The wife of John Parsons, esq. of Oxford, a 
son. 

March 1. At Edinburgh, the Duchess 
de Cnigny, a dau. — At Melford, the wife of 
Gilbert Affleck, esq. a son and heir. — G. In 
Devonshirc-place, the wife of John Barclay, 
esq. a dau. — 8. In Harley- street, the wife of 
Wm. Mitchell, esq. a dau. — 9. At Youlston, 
Devon, the wife of Sir Arthur Chichester, a 
<>on. — 10. At Bath, the wife of Capt. II. 
Andrews Drummond, a daughter. 


— ♦ — 

MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 16, 1823. J. S. Hcnslow, esq. M.A. 
Professor of Mineralogy at Cambridge, to 
Harriet, dau. of Rev. G. Jenyns, of BottiB- 
ham Hall, oo. Cambridge. 

Lately. At Bildestone, Norfolk, Rev. 
Montagu Oxen den, son of Sir Henry Oxen- 
den, hart, to Elizabeth, dau. of R. Wilson, 

esmr At Prestbury, Rev. S. T. Roberts, 

of Ravindon, Rector and Vicar of the Union 
of Mothel, Kilkenny, to Sarah, dau. of late 
Sir W. Forbes, hart, of Craigievor, Al»er- 
deen shire. 

Jan . 9, 1824. At Ashborue, W. Dermer, 
esq. of Chelsea, to Catherine-Mary, dau. of 
Rev. Edw. Newton Walter, Rector of Leigh, 

Essex. 12. Wm. Babington, esq. of St. 

John** Wood-place, to Katharine, dau. of 
late Rev. W. Kovemcroft, Prebendary of 

Rasharkin, in county of Antrim. 13. At 

Staynton, G. L. Elliot, esq. of Civil Service, 
Bombay, to Thmuasina Gertrude, dau. of 

H. Leach, esq. of Milford. 14. At Han- 

over-square, Mr. W. Cooper, of Blackman- 
street, to Henrietta, dau. of Mai. Saffery, of 
Norfolk.——] At Ryde, C. D. Kerr, esq. 
of Hunter- street, to Susannah, dau. of Josh. 

Adams, esq. of Bordeaux. 17. At Han- 

ovtr-aquare, Lieut.-col, Davies, M.P. to Au- 
gusta- Anne, only child of lateT. Champion de 

Creapigny, esq. 22. Rich. Oliver Ald- 

woiMi, eaq. of Newmarket House, co. Cork, 
to Lathi*, eldest dau. of Vise. Enn taro ore, 

MJ» At Eye, co. Hereford, Edtn. Pol- 

lixfen Bastard, esq. of Kitley, Devonshire, 
M. P. to Anne-Jtne, sister to present Lord 
Bodnay.— At St Mary-le-lxme, Rev. H. 
Fapya* Raster of Aapenden, Herts, and of 
Metem* Essex, son of Sir W. W.Pepys, bt. 
to Maria, data of Right Host J. Sullivan. 
— At Hebburu Hall, Wm. Henry 
Lambton, esq. brother of J. G. Lambton, 


esq. M. P. to Henrietta, dau. of Cuthbert 

Ellisun, esq. M. P. 29 . Rob. Tibbits, 

esq. to Miss Sparrow, both of Warwick. 

Feb. 1 . In Jersey, Rich. Hayne, esq. to 
Margaret, dau. of late Jas. Heiuery, esq. of 

Plaisance. 3. Samuel Pope, jun. esq. of 

Manchester, to Pliebc, dau. of Wm. Rush- 
ton, esq. of Liverpool. 7. J. G. T. Ha- 

milton, esq. of Gower-street, Bedford-sq. 
solicitor, to Marla, dau. of W. Mason, esq. 

of Biixton. 10. Mr. Jas. Winstanley, 

of Chathnm-place, to Mary-Aune, dau. of 

late S. Rhodes, esq. of Islington. 19. 

Rev. H. Parr Beloe to Eliz. eldest dau. of 
Wm. Elkins, esq. of Bridgefoot House, 

Guildford. Capt. T. E. Cole, R. N. to 

Rebecca, dau. of J. Evans, esq. of Saltasli. 
~ — 2S - Lieut.-col. Jas. Drummond Butler 
Elphiuatone, son of Hon. W. Fuller E. to 
Anne Maria, only child of Vice-ad na. Sir E. 
Duller, bart. of Trenan Park, Cornwall. 

March i. Rob. Nelson, esq. of Madras 
Service, son of R, A. Nelson, esq. Sec. of 
the Navy, to Margaret, eldest dau. of Jon. 

Harrison, esq. of Gower-street. 2. Rev. 

Lord John Tiiynae to Anne-Constantia, dan. 
of Rev. C. C. Beresford, and niece to Mrs. 

Geo. Byng. 8. Mark Hen. Gregorys esq. 

of Wax Chandlers* Hall, to Eliza Miller, dau. 
of late D. C. Bullock, esq. Devonshire-street, 

Queen-square. 9. At Islington, Rich. 

Smith, jun. esq. of Stoke Newington, to 
Mary-Anne, dau. of Rev. Adam Clarke,LL.D. 
I.A.S. of Canonbury- square.— 1 0. At 
Lambeth, G. Smith, esq. of BosioghoU- 
street, to Sopl‘.ia-Mary, dau. of late C. 
Foss, esq. of Portmon-street.— 1 1 . At 
Drayton Bassett, Hon. Robert Henley 
Eden, eldest son of Lord Henley, to Har- 
riet, daughter of Sir R. Peel, bart. 


OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 


Sm Henry Bate Dudley, Bart. 

Feb. I. The active life of the Late Sir 
Henry Bate Dudley claims a few pages 
of our work, but our plan of brevity 
will rather confine us to those circum- 
stances which attach to the latter period 
of his life, and have relation to the 
Rectory of Brad well. 

The various attacks of indisposition to 
which Sir Henry had been subject during 
the spring of 1823 made it necessary 
that he should try the effects of change ; 
and, in consequence, after passing a few 
weeks in London, he proceeded to Chel- 
tenham, where it was at first believed 
he received benefit % but during the 
night of 1st February last he terminated 
his mortal career. 

Sir Henry's family had been, from the 
reign of Charles 1. resident chiefly in the 
counties of Worcester and Stafford, 
where they lived in opulence. Sir Henry 
was born at Fenuy Compton, on the 
25th August 1745. His father, the Rev. 
Henry Bate, long held the living of St. 
Nicholas, in the city of Worcester. His 
mother was sister of Dr. White of War- 
wickshire, who, as an able Physician and 
fine Classic, stood high in the ranks of 
polished society. 

Soon after tlie late Lord Camden was 
called to the important station of Lord 
High Chancellor, his Lordship, who pos- 
sessed intimate knowledge of the elder 
Mr. Bate, voluntarily informed him that 
his name stood upon his list of candi- 
dates, as he regarded him as an excel- 
lent man, and knew he had nine chil- 
dren. About a year after, iu 17G3, Mr. 
Hate was further apprised by his Lord- 
ship that the living of North Farmbridge, 
in Essex, was ready for his reception. 

Mr. Bate, in consequence, with hit 
most excellent wife (whose memory it 
still regarded in Essex by all who knew 
her) and large family, fixed their resi- 
dence at Chelmsford ; and, a few years 
after, both died, at a premature period g 
Mr. Bate himself, who was the eldest, 
not having reached his 46th year. 

The preceding particulars are stated 
on account of the relation they bear to 
circumstances connected with the sub- 
ject of this memoir. It is to be here re- 
marked, that pending the perceptible 
decline of the father's health, a generous 
solicitude arose among the leaning gen- 
tlemen of the county in favour of the 
son, who very soon heard with satisfac- 
tion of his nomination to the vacant 
living of bis father. 

Gent. Mag. March , 1824. 

11 


Very inadequate, however, were the 
revenues of this small rectory to defray 
the charges Mr. Bate the younger be- 
came subject to, for a time, on account of 
the infant members of the family ; and 
a consideration of those circumstances, 
it is conjectured, originally operated to 
direct his attention to such literary un- 
dertakings as might be productive of 
speedy profit. The Morning Poet soon 
after appeared; and, from the lively 
writing it exhibited, it very soon ob- 
tained a circulation quite unprecedented. 
He had other connections with the 
press, but he withdrew Irom all those 
engagements early in 1780; and in the 
November of that year established the 
Morning Herald , for which paper an in- 
creasing demand was made from week 
to week, till the daily sale amounted to 
more than 4000. 

He also produced a few dramatic 
works. He had met at the table of his 
dearly-regarded friend Mr. Garrick, with 
the Rev. Mr. Townley, author of the 
matchless farce of ( * High Life below 
Si airs.'* He Afterwards became Mr. 
Townley's Curate at Hendon ; and 
wrote, some time after, “ The Rival 
Candidates," and three or four like pro- 
ductions followed; of these, 11 J he 
Flitch of Bacon," and “The Woodman," 
stand pre-eminent. 

It was in the spring of the year 1781 
that the advowson of Bradwetl juxta 
mare , in Essex, was purchased, iu trust, 
for Mr. Bate, subject to the life of the 
Rev. George Pawson, the then Incum- 
bent. The late Mr. Alhany Wallis, well 
qualified in such concerns, was employed 
to conduct the necessary proceedings, 
aided by the legal opinions and counsel 
of Sir Robert Burton ; and Sir Robert, 
to the last hour, contended for the strict 
regularity of the transaction. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Bate, under the 
usual authority, took the name of 
Dudley, in addition to his former name, 
at the instance of a descendant of that, 
family, to whom he was related i and 
by that name he will hereafter be men- 
tioned. Aud here, recurring to the sub- 
ject of Bradwell, it is to be observed, 
that in the case prepared by Mr. Dudley 
in 1802, he sets forth, that upon kk 
visit to the spot, after the purchase had 
been completed, be found the church 
chancel, parsonage-buildings, and pre- 
mises, gone to general decay, tbeoburek- 
yard fenceless, the glebe-land, consisting 
of nearly 300 acres, inundated, the tenant 

thereof 
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thereof broken, and, from the unbealthi- 
ness or the climate, no Rector nor Vicar 
residing within many miles of that pe- 
ninsula $ and no decent assistant to be 
procured for the discharge of the parish 
duties. 

Regardless of these appearances, he 
•tates, that he immediately became re- 
sident Curate, caused the church, with 
all its appendages, to be effectively re- 
paired; and, by establishing a regular 
church service, increased, progressively, 
a long-neglected congregation *. He 
also built a new dwelling-house and 
necessary out-buildings on the Rectory ; 
drained the land, embanked a large ad- 
dition from the sea, (for which he re- 
ceived, at different times, from the So- 
ciety of Arts, two gold medals,) thereby 
rescuing the place from a putrid swamp. 
And he most effectually suppressed, by 
his unwearied activity, an extensive 
system of smuggling, alike dangerous to 
the health and morals of the people, 
and injurious to the revenue. And upon 
these important works, according to 
estimates regularly prepared, an ex- 
penditure took place of more than 
£ 28 , 000 . 

When, therefore, upon the death of 
Mr. Pawson, in 1797, sixteen years after 
the above works were first undertaken, 
the Bishop hesitated to institute Mr. 
Dudley, the objection came with an 
overwhelming effect. His Lordship had 
not remained ignorant of those expensive 
operations, but not the slightest intima- 
tion was ever conveyed to Mr. Dudley 
that he was encountering some degree of 
ri«k by his proceedings. After a long 
correspondence with the Bishop, and 
some legal proceedings on the part of 
Mr. Dudley, which never came into 
court, it was agreed by the counsel on 
both sides, with the Bishop's consent, 
that the Rev. Richard Birch, brother-in- 
law to Mr. Dudley, should be collated to 
the living ( which fact appears by docu- 
ments under the signature of the present 
Lord Chief Baron, Sir Samuel Shepherd; 
the Lord Chief Commissioner, the Right 
Hon. William Adam ; and that distin- 
guished barrister, Mr. Gaselee; also by 
the affidavit of Mr. Dudley. 

Shortly after this arrangement, intel- 
ligence was received at Chelmsford, 
during the assizes, that the living of 
Brad well, having lapsed to the Crown, 
the same had been presented to the Rev. 
Mr. Gamble, Chaplain-General to the 
army. A general feeling of concern was 
instantly expressed through the assembly 
of Magistrates, and other gentlemen ; 
and Mr. Adam, then in court, was pre- 
vailed upon to convey to Mr. Pitt the 

t^Lord Bray broke has most amply tes- 
tified Up these meritorious acts of duty. 


sense of toe meeting m favour of 
Dudley, and invoke his consideration. 

A still more flattering testimonial on 
behalf of Mr. Dudley appeared after- 
wards, in an address which Mr. Adam, 
on the 1 2th June 1801, presented to the 
Right Hon. H. Addington, then First 
Lord of the Treasury. This paper was 
framed to accompany a memorial from 
Mr. Dudley, and is as follows : — 

11 We, the Lord Lieutenant, High 
Sheriff, and Magistrates, of the county 
of Essex, having perused and duly consi- 
dered the memorial and case of the Rev. 
Henry Bate Dudley, have great satisfac- 
tion in offering this testimony of our 
opinion of the additional and recent 
services which he has rendered the pub- 
lick, by stating — 

“ That in the course of the last sum- 
mer he suppressed an alarming and dan- 
gerous insurrection within the district 
wherein be resides, by personally se- 
curing, and bringing to conviction, the 
ringleaders thereof; for which be re- 
ceived the thanks of the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Kenyon, at the Assizes, 
and also those of the Magistrates uf the 
county at their GeneralQuarter Sessions. 

“ Fully sensible of the importance of 
Mr. Dudley's services, on this and various 
other occasions ; and also of the extreme 
hardship of his case , we feel it due to 
him thus to declare, that any means 
which may be adopted for the allevia- 
tion of its pressure, will prove highly ac- 
ceptable and satisfactory to our county, 
which has for so many years been so 
essentially benefited by his public ex- 
ertions." 

Signed by Lord Bray broke, the Lord 
Lieutenant, the High Sheriff, the Earls 
of Winchelsea, St. Vincent, Lord Pet re, 
and other Peers ; and the whole lay Ma- 
gistrates of Essex. 

About this time, in a debate which 
had for its subject the residence of the 
Clergy, Mr. Sheridan, in a strain of over- 
powering eloquence, addressed the House 
of Commons on the severe measures 
whirh had been directed against Mr. 
Dudley ; and he conclusively com- 
mented “ on the proceeding as entirely 
at variance with that mild spirit which 
was the characteristic of the English 
Church." Mr. Strutt, the highly-res- 
pected Member for Malden, did not suf- 
fer the opportunity to pass until be bad 
expressed in very extolling language his 
opinion of the merits of Sir Henry, and 
that “ bis services as a magistrate, enti- 
tled him to the gratitude of the county.*' 
It may here be mentioned, to the 
honor of the Earl or St. Vincent, who 
had always been zealous in expressing 
the highest approbation on the utility of 
Mr. Dudley's labours throughout his 
district; his system of drainage, which 
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fie extended over ln« own ami the neigh- 
bouring lands ; arid also the tine roads, 
formed and superintended by him in 
every direction ; that when his Lord- 
■hip became a Cabinet Minister he pro- 
fessed an unaltered opinion of the hard- 
ship of Mr. Dudley's case ; and, after 
waiting for the chance of a favorable 
movement in other quarters, the Noble 
Lord, wholly unsolicited by Mr. Dudley, 
authorized Sir Evan Nepean to wail upon 
the Viscount Sidmouth in his name, and 
impress his Lordship with the agitated 
feelings of the comity in favour of one 
who had yielded to a most heavy pres- 
sure with silent magnanimity; and whose 
wreck of fortune demanded their early 
consideration. 

Mr. Addington (afterwards the Vis- 
count Sidmouth) had still before him 
the address from the Lord Lieutenant, 
the other Noblemen, and Magistrates of 
Essex ; and be professed himself cordially 
disposed, hut nothing seemed to promise 
in England; and Mr. Dudley, after a 
considerable lapse of time, was recom- 
mended to proceed lo Ireland, where Sir 
Evan Nepean, the Chief Secretary of the 
Lord Lieut euant, gave him an imme- 
diate and handsome introduction to a 
private audience with Mis Excellency 
the Earl of Hardwick. 

A considerable period elapsed before 
any acceptable living offered : at length, 
towards the close of 1804. lie was pre- 
sented to the Rectory oi Kilscoren, in 
the Barony of Forth. He was a’so pre- 
ferred to the Office of Chancellor of the 
Cathedral of Ferns; and in the year 
IH07 he received presentation to the 
Rectory of Kilglass in the county of 
Longford, through the favor of the Duke 
of Bedford, then Lord Lieutenant, who, 
in a letter to Mr. Dudley at the time, 
expressed his sense of the unmerited 
rigour by which he had been deprived 
of Bradwell. 

From the memorable day on which 
Mr. Dudley had been deprived of Brad- 
well, up to the day of bis being collated 
to Kilscoren, seven years had elapsed ; 
during which period he had not derived 
the least advantage whatever front Any 
description of preferment ; and his loss 
of property during that interval, in- 
eluding the first- mentioned disburse- 
ment of £28,000, amounted to £50 820. 

These circumstances of hardship (put- 
ting the accumulation which time would 
have given the sums out of considera- 
tion), Mr. Dudley always considered 
were, with all his endeavours, very im- 
perfect known to His Majesty's Minis- 
ters, on the justice of whom lie placed 
the firmest reliance, Up to the day of 
Mr. Gamble's death, on the 27th July 
1811; when, as acknowledged Patron 


of the Living, he presented the same to 
the Rev. Richard Birch, as he had for- 
merly designed. The preceding remarks 
are introduced at this time to explain 
the causes which led to the annihilation 
of Mr. Dudley's property: who, to meet 
his occasional difficulties, had sold se- 
veral small possessions, particularly the 
estate of Edwin's Hall, in Essex ; and 
finally, the advowson of Bradwell, under 
a circumstance of adversity tu Ills kin- 
dred that scarcely has a parallel. The 
worthy family of the Rev. Thus. Schreiher 
were the purchasers. The sale took 
place on the 8th of August 1818, and 
Mr. Birch, at that time incumbent, who 
appeared during the day in excellent 
health and spirits, was seised on tint 
night of the 9th with illness, and his 
death immediately followed. 

During Mr. Dudley's residence in Ire- 
land, which continued, with very little 
interruption, from 1804 to the year 
1812, he introduced every improvement 
in his power, in the vicinity of Kilseo- 
ren ; and acquired the friendship of Mr. 
Forster in a most flattering degree. At 
the hospitable tabic of thin gentleman 
he met several of the most distinguished 
characters, of whose generous attentions 
and favours he always spoke with friendly 
recollection ; and he never failed to 
mention, for his continual acts of kind- 
ness, tin* senior Mr. Croker, father of 
the able Secretary of the Admiralty, 
w it h the warmest expressions of r« gard* 
Mr. Dudley resigned the livings of 
Kilsrnr -*n and Kilglass in 1812, and 
withdrew from Ireland immediately after 
to receive Presentation to the Recto'y of 
Willingham, in Cambridgeshire. It 
was in the course of this year that he 
received the dignity of Baronet, iri re- 
ward for his uncommon merits in Ins 
magisterial capacity; and in 18 lb’, he 
obtained a Prebendal Stall in the Cathe- 
dral of Ely. 

Sir Henry never failed to speak in the 
warmest and most grateful language of 
the Royal disposition towards hint 
during the period of the Regency ; and 
he lelt with equal sensibility the con- 
descending interest often expressed tiy 
the Duke of Clarence in his favour. 

Those who were most intimately ac- 
quainted with the patient labours and 
constant expenses, applied by Sir Henry 
Dudley (who wdl he described under 
that distinction hereafter) or the Brad- 
well district, viewed with astonishment 
the unshaken fortitude with which he 
sustained his weight of adversity. He 
vented no murmur or complaiut to 
awaken public sympathy, ali hough a 
variety of means lay within his com- 
mand ; and, during the life of Mr. Pitt, 
he even maintained to his frit nds that 

he 
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he could tot mi«t a belief that the time 
would arrive when that Minister, from 
bra sense of justice, would afford bun 
equitable redress. 

In respect te the loss of the ^50,890, 
before-mentioned, it is to be uuderstocd, 
that the same was calculated oo seven 
years only of Mr. Gamble's receipts of 
the tytbet ; whereas the said Rev. geii- 
thaon remained in possession of the 
Rectory fourteen years } and although 
Mr. Dudley had held, in succession, 
during the latter seven years of that 
period, the living of Kilscnren with Kil- 
* glass, in Ireland, and Willingham in Eng- 
' land, the annual benefit arising there- 
from scarcely amounted to one-tbird of 
the revenue of Bradwell. 

Sir Henry Dudley was a Magistrate 
for seven counties in England, and four 
in Ireland ; and he never slept at bis 
post, liis acts of enterprize against, the 
lawless were most extraordinary ; and 
lie never was repressed by impediments 
of danger from the attainment of his 
object. At public kneelings, particularly 
»n Essex, his entrance was always 
eagerly looked for; his voice never 
failed to command attention, and his 
counsel generally prevailed. He had 
more than once, by his address and 
strong reasoning, prevented the county 
from being disturbed by a contested 
•lection. Fie was a steady supporter of 
that temperate prerogative, which is so 
essential to the well-being of the state ; 
and of which the inild government of 
our last and present gracious Sovereigns 
furnishes such pleasing evidence. Sir 
Henry, as a table companion, bad few 
equals ; and even Judges have sometimes 
lost their gravity at his sallies, which 
were never obtrusive or immodest. His 
own mansion was the seat of hospitality, 
hut no prodigality. 

His person was finely formed, and 
possessed all its symmetry beyond the 
age of 60. Hi9 countenance, which was 
handsome, preserved its animation till a 
few days preceding his death ; and his 
naturally cheerflil mind never lost its 
vivacity till within a very few months 
before be took leave of Ely College, and 
Its friendly inhabitants, for the last time. 

Sir Henry, at this period, felt the 
effects of the bard adversity by which he 
had been visited more sensibly than ever. 
He viewed the claims, to which lie was 
liable, of those to whose friendly aid he 
bad occaaioually been compelled to re- 
sort ; and he lost no time in putting his 
affairs in train to answer those bonour- 
, able demands ; and some payments have 
v l|l .consequence been made; but death 
‘RRB'fMftiR*'! the fuller accomplishment 
of bis jferposc. 


Sir John Ordb, Bart. 

Feb. 19. in Glojicester-place, aged 
73, Sir John Orde, Barr. Admiral of the 
Red, and Vice President of the Naval 
Charitable Society. 

The family of Orde is of great anti- 
quity, and lias long possessed consider- 
able landed estates in the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham. The 
subject of this memoir was the youngest 
sou of the late John Orde, esq. who 
lived chiefly at Morpeth, and acted for 
many years as a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the former county, by his 
second wife, Anne, widow of the Rev. 
W. Pye, and was born at Morpeth 
Dec. 1752.* 

He entered the Navy in 176G; was 
made Lieutenant in 1773 » was appointed 
to the Roebuck on the American station, 
where he remained till 1777, when he 
was removed to the Eagle, Lord Howe's 
flag-ship, as first Lieutenant. 

He commanded the Zebra sloop of 
war, at the reduction of Philadelphia; 
and, May 19, 1778, was advanced to the 
rank of Post-Captain, in the Virginia of 
32 guns, a frigate recently captured 
from the Americans. In the autumn of 
1779 Captain Orde accompanied Com- 
modore Sir George Collier in the expedi- 
tion up the Penobscot, which terminated 
in the capture or destruction of the 
whole of the rebel fleet in that river, 
consisting of eighteen ships and vessels 
of war ; and the relief of Fort M'Lean, 
which had been closely besieged by the 
enemy. 

In 1780, the Virginia assisted at the 
taking of Charlestown, where, after 
passing Sullivan’s Island, Captain Orde 
served on shore in the command of a 
battalion of seamen, and was favourably 
noticed by Admiral Arbuthnot, in bis 
official despatches relative to that event. 

He afterwards commanded the Cha- 
tham, of 50 guns, and captured the Ge- 
neral Washington, of 22 funs and 118 
men. In 1781, Admiral Arbuthnot being 
recalled, Captain Orde conveyed him to 
England in the Roebuck, into which ship 
he had removed fur that purpose. During 
the remainder of the war be was em- 
ployed in the North Sea, and on the 
coast of France. 

* Sir John's eldest brother, Thomas, 
married the only daughter of Charles, 
fifth Duke of Bolton, in whose right he 
succeeded, on the death of Harry, the 
sixth and last Duke, without male issue, 
to the principal family estates of the 
Dukes of Bolton, and assumed the name 
of Powlett. He was afterwards created 
a Peer, by the title of Baron Bolton. 

In 
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In February 1783, tbe preliminaries nf 
peace having been signed, Captain Orde 
was honoured with the appointment of 
Governor of Dominica, and Receiver of 
(he Monies arising from (he sale of land 
in the ced-d islands; and, on the S7th 
July 1790, the dignity ot a Baronet was 
conferred upon him. 

At the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, Sir John solicited and ob- 
tained permission to resign his govern- 
ment, and to resume the active duties of 
his profession. lie was immediately ap- 
pointed to command the Victorious, and 
soon afterwards the Venerable, of 74 
guns, attached to the Channel Fleet. 
From the latter lie removed into the 
Prince George, a second rate, and con- 
tinued in her until June 1, 1795, when 
he was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Adtniral. 

In the beginning of 1797, Sir John 
Orde assumed the command at Ply- 
mouth, during (he absence of the Port 
Admiral, the late Sir Richard King. On 
this service he continued until the close 
of the disgraceful mutiny in the month 
of May ; soon after which, lie hoisted 
his flag on hoard the Princess Royal , of 
98 guns, and joined the fleet under the 
orders of Earl St. Vincent on the Medi- 
terranean station. 

In November following, the Rear-Ad- 
miral was sent by his Lordship, with 
tbe command of a squadron of eight sail 
of the line, and a proportionate number 
of frigates and sloops, to blockade the 
port of Cadiz. 

There he continued till relieved by 
Sir W. Parker, in January 1798 ; and 
was sent back on the same service, after 
that oflicer had been compelled to leave 
his station by superior force. This 
service, though certainly not tbe most 
splendid, was not the least arduous, es- 
pecially during the winter months, when 
Sir John principally conducted it. The 
position necessarily taken hy the block- 
ading squadron was embayed. In the 
port of Cadiz there were about twenty 
sail of tbe line, with some frigates, kept 
apparently in constant readmes* to put 
to sea, which threatened on one side j 
whilst, on another, the squadron was 
liable to attack from the Toulon fleet, 
unchecked in its operations, and known 
to he preparing for some important ex- 
pedition. 

On Earl St. Vincent resuming the im- 
mediate command off Cadiz, the Rear- 
Admiral received his thanks in the fol- 
lowing words: 14 You have shewn un- 
common ability and exeition in pre- 
serving your position during the late un- 
pleasant weather, and 1 very much ap- 
prove every step you have taken." 


Not long after this. Sir J. Orde was 
much mortified at finding an officer 
(Sir H. Nelson) junior to himself, just 
arrived from England, selected to com- 
mand a squadron on the only service of 
distinction likely to happen \ and him- 
self, by the junction of Sir Roger Curtis, 
with a reinforcement from Ireland, re- 
duced to be only fourth in command of 
the fleet ; whereas 1ms had accepted the 
appointment under Earl St. Vincent on 
an intimation from one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, the late Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour, that he should be second to the 
Noble Earl, with all the distinct ions and 
advantages annexed to that station.. 

This led to a correspondence between 
hi* Lordship and Sir John, which termi- 
nated in the latter receiving orders to 
shift his flag to the Blenheim , and to 
return to England in charge of a large 
fleet of merchant men. Before he left 
the fleet, the Rear-Admiral, conceiving 
that he had been treated in a manner 
unsuitable to his rank, wrote a letter to 
the Admiralty, requesting a court martial 
on the Commander in-Chief, which he 
sent to Lord St. Vincent to forward. 

On Sir John's arrival in England, lie 
was acquainted hy Mr. Secretary Ne- 
pean, that the Board did not consider 
the reason Earl Sc. Vincent had assigned 
for sending him home, sufficient to jus- 
tify the measure; but that, having 
already signified their opinion to lus 
Lordship oil that head, it was not ne- 
cessary to take any further steps on the 
occasion. The Blenheim was imme- 
diately dismantled, and a few weeks 
after. Sir John was offered a command 
in the Channel Fleet. This, however, 
he thought proper to decline. 

On .the 14th Feb. 1799, our officer was 
advanced to the rank of Vice-Admiral \ 
and in the following autumn Earl St. 
Vincent returned to England for the 
purpose of recruiting his health. Sir 
John Orde, who considered himself to 
have been personally insulted by his 
Lordship, lost no time in calling upon 
him for private satisfaction ; and a 
meeting was appointed to take place 
between them, but was happily pre- 
vented through the interference of the 
police. 

In 1801, he was appointed Vice-Ad- 
miral of the White. In 1802, soon after 
the definitive treaty of peace was signed. 
Sir John, who seems to have waited for 
that event, published bis case in a small 
pamphlet entitled “ Copy of a Corres- 
pondence, &c. between the Right Hon. 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, the Right Hon. Earl St. Vincent, 
K. IL, the Right Hon. Eail Spencer, 
K. G., and Vice-Admiral Sir John Orde, 

Bart. 
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Bart.;" the circulation of which he had 
previously confined to his friends. This 
pamphlet appears to have been written 
with temper and moderation, and is 
well worthy of perusal, especially by 
professional men. 

In 1804 he was advanced to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral of the Red. On 
the renewal of hostilities, and the re- 
moval of Lord St. Vincent from the 
chief administration of naval affairs, Sir 
John accepted the command of a 
squadron, and cruised off Cape Finis- 
terre during the autumn of 1804. In 
1805, we find his flag in the Glory, of 
98 guns, off Cadiz; from which station 
lie was compelled to withdraw, in con- 
sequence of the appearance of the com- 
bined fleets, on their way to the West 
Indies. He was promoted to the rank 
of Admiral of the Blue, November 9, 
following. 

Sir John Orde wa9 one of the sup- 
porters of the pall at the funeral of 
Lord Nelson, to whose merits he had 
ever rendered the fullest justice, how- 
ever much he had had occasion to con- 
demn the preference shewn to him ill 
the summer of 1798. 

In 1807, when his nephew, the pre- 
sent Lord Bolton, was called to the 
House of Peers, in consequence of the 
demise of his father. Sir John Orde 
succeeded him in the representation of 
the Borough of Yarmouth, in the Isle of 
Wight. 

In 1814 he was appointed Admiral of 
the White. 

He married first, Feb. 8, 1781, at 
Charlestown, Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Stephens, esq. of St. 
Helena, in South Carolina; she died in 
1789, leaving no surviving issue: se- 
condly, in December 1793, Jane, eldest 
daughter of John Frere, of Fiuningham, 
co. Suffolk, esq. by whom he had two 
children ; the eldest succeeds him. 


General George Henry Vansittart, 
Feb. 4. This gallant officer was the 
eldest son of George Vansittart, Esq. of 
Bisham Abbey, Berks, by Sarah, daugh- 
ter of the late Sir James Stonehouse, 
Barr. He was born in July 17GB, and 
was educated under Dr. Warton at Win- 
chester. At the age of fifteen he was 
sent to Strasbourg to be prepared for 
the army under a celebrated military 
professor; from thence he went to 
Christ Church College, Oxford. On the 
18th Oct. 1788, he entered his Majesty’s 
service as Ensign in the 19th reg. foot. 
Before joining liis regiment he benefited 
by a year's leave of absence to prosecute 
his studies in military tactics at Bruns- 
wick, at which time he was much no- 


ticed at the Courts of Brunswick, 
Dresden, and Prussia, and was present 
at the splendid Reviews which then 
made Prussia so interesting to military 
men. On the 12th March 1788, he was 
appointed Lieutenant in the 38(h, and 
on the 23d August 1790, Captain iii the 
J8th regiment of Infantry, or Royal 
Irish. After serving at Gibraltar for 
two years, Captain Vansittart accompa- 
nied his regimeui, the 18th, to Toulon ; 
at the evacuation of which place he was 
detached to defend the Isthmus leading 
to the Peninsula of Cape Sepet, (he 
possession of which by the enemy would 
have endangered the fleet. The obsti- 
nate resistance there made, enabled the 
English fleet to carry on their opera- 
tions, and embark the troops of Royal- 
ists from Fort La Malgue, and finally 
to sail out of the road without any 
material molestation. At this poBt Cap- 
tain Vansittart remained, until be him- 
sell with difficulty escaped in one of the 
last boats that left the roadsted, having 
lost all his baggage and camp equipage. 
On the 20th Nov. 1793, he obtaiued a 
majority in the New South Wales corps, 
and on the 21st Feb. 1794 was appointed 
Lieut. -col. of the 95th regiment then 
raising, which he formed and accompa- 
nied to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
commanded that regiment at the cap- 
ture of that important place. Lieut.- 
col. Vansittart returned to England in 
1798, and on the 10th of April 180] 
obtained the Lieutenant Colunelry of 
the 68th foot. In 1802 he went out as 
Brigadier-gen. to the West Indies, where 
lie commanded until he wa9 appointed 
Mnj.-geu. on the 25th Sept, 1805, when 
be returned to England, having received 
from the two Houses of Representatives 
at Antigua and also at St. Lucie, the 
most cordial testimonies of the general 
esteem which his conduct had acquired 
to him during his command on that 
statiou. On the 9tb July 1803, he was 
appointed Colonel of the 12th Reserve 
Battalion, and on the 25th Feb. 1803, 
Colonel of the 1st Garrison Battalion. 
As Major-gen. he served on the Staff in 
England and Ireland, until his promo- 
tion to the rank of Lieut. -gen. in 1810. 
During his command of the Oxford Dis- 
tiict he received the honorary degree of 
LL. D. as a voluntary expression of 
respect from the Chancellor and Univer- 
sity of Oxford, without any solicitation 
on his part. He became General on the 
19th July 1821. In Oct. 1818, General 
Vansittart married Miss Copson Harris, 
only surviving child of Thomas Copsou, 
esq. of Sliepcy Hall, Leicestershire. He 
has left a widow and infant son to de- 
plore his premature detease. His pri- 
vate 
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vate character was such that he was 
beloved by all who knew him. While 
his relations and friends deeply leel their 
loss, they have the consolation of re- 
flecting that General Vansiltart was not 
only an upright man, hut a 6inrere 
Christian, and after a life of usefulness, 
and the exemplary discharge of moral 
and social duties, departed ill calm and 
humble trust in the merits of his Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. 


Karl Cornwallis, Bp. op Lichfield. 

Jan. 20. At Richmond, Surrey, in 
his 81st year, universally beloved, re- 
spected, and lamented, the Right Hon. 
and Right Rev. James Cornwallis, D.C.L. 
Karl Cornwallis, Bishep of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and Dean of Durham. 
In vid. xcm.ii. p. 178. in our memoir of 
the last Marquis Cornwallis, we have in- 
serted several particulars ol the life of 
this exemplary Prelate, which renders it 
unnecessary to repeat them here. 

He was of Merton College, Oxford, 
where he took the degrees of M. A. 
May 15, 1766, and D.C.L. Jan. 17, 1775. 

He entered himself a Member of the 
Temple, and was intended for the Bar ; 
but brighter prospects awaited him, for 
the Mitre is the portion of more men 
than the Seals. His uncle, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and his other 
friends, prevailed upon him to alter his 
views, and the rich Rectory of Wroth am, 
in Kent, was his first preferment, lie 
afterwards was successively appointed 
Prebendary ol Westminster ; Dean of 
Canterbury 1775 ; Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry 1781 ; and Dean of Wind- 
sor I7‘)l ; which last preferment he ex- 
changed for the Deanery of Durham 179*1- 

The remains of the Bishop were re- 
moved, with great funeral pomp, from 
his house at Richmond, for interment 
hi the Cathedral of Lichfield. The in- 
scription on the coffin-plate was — “The 
Right Hon. James Karl Cornwallis, Bi- 
shop of Lichfield and Coventry, and 
Dean of Durham ; died 20lh of January 
1824, in the 81st year of his age.” Next 
the hearse and three mourning coaches 
was his Lordship's carriage, which pro- 
ceeded the whole of the way. Severa 1 
private carriages followed, among which 
were those of the Marquis of Stafford, 
the Dowager Duchess of Richmond, 
Vhcount Sidmouth, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Bishop of Winchester, &c. The funeral 
reached St. Alban's on Wednesday, and 
arrived at Lichfield on Thursday. 

He is succeeded in bis Earldom by his 
only sun, James Cornwallis Mann, Lord 
Brome, the death of whose Lady ii no- 
ticed in uur last volume, p. 50'9. 


Thomas Edward Bowdich, Esq. 

A recent arrival from the.River Gam- 
bia has brought us the melancholy in- 
telligence of the death of that accom- 
plished and scientific traveller, Thomas 
Edward Bowdich, Esq. an event by 
which Science has lost one of the most 
zealous of her votaries, and Literature 
a most distinguished ornament. He 
died in the town of St. Man, on the 
10th of January last. 

Mr. Bowdich was a native of Bristol, 
where his family has long sustained a 
high commercial reputation. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at 
a Grammar School in that City, and 
was afterwards removed to a celebrated 
classical school at Corsbam, Wilts. He 
was some time in Oxford, but his ma- 
triculation in that University is question- 
able. For a short period he was occu- 
pied in the uncongenial pursuits of a 
mercantile life, but even amidst the 
engagements of business, the bias of 
his mind inclined him to those studies, 
and to cultivate those ta6tes and ac- 
quirements, which shed so bright a 
lustre on his subsequent path. From 
the trammels by which his genius was 
encumbered, he speedily disengaged 
himself, and having a near relation in 
a high official post in the Gold CoASt of 
Africa, he obtained permission to join 
him on that station. It was there that 
the genu of the spirit of enterprise 
within him took a deeper root, and an 
Embassy being at this period in con- 
templation to conciliate the King of 
Asliantee, and to propitiate an extension 
of commerce, Mr. Bowdich solicited an 
appointment, and with some difficulty 
(owing to the circumstance of his being 
nnrried), obtained it. Never was in - 
tiepidity more required, or more nobly 
exhibited, than on the conducting of this 
m ssion ; the whole proceedings have 
been detailed by Mr. Bowdich with 
talent and ability, only equalled by the 
well-directed zeal, and the incomparable 
prudence which distinguished his ser- 
vices on this interesting occasion. * His 
volume on the Mission to Ashantee will 
constitute ari imperishable monument 
of intelligence, ardour, and integrity. In 
proof of the absence of all selfishness in 
the composition of this gifted and faithful 
Envoy it deserves to be recorded, thAt 
having once been detained as an hostage 
hy those who were not over scrupulous 
in their means of acquiring an advan- 
tage, he requested those whose inter- 
ests he represented, not to permit (be 
consideration of his safety or his lift to 


* Reviewed in our vol. lxxxix. i. 425. 

interfere 
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interfere with those objects for which 
the negociation was contending. 

Hit mvsehm having succeeded, he re- 
turned to Europe, and here we must 
pause for a moment 1 to lament that an 
unhappy difference with the African 
Company seemed for an instant to 
throw a gloom over the prospects of 
this able traveller, and to threaten the 
further discoveries of this undaunted 
spirit* In justice to bis memory it roust 
be observed, that his detection and ex- 
posure of the abuses of this Association 
has since led to its dissolution. The 
treatment he experienced roused for a 
moment a spirit of indignation, but this 
was speedily subdued by the applause of 
men of real science. With the first talents 
of his own country, and with the most 
gifted character of France, he was on 
terms of the strictest intimacy, and in 
Paris it was that he prepared himself 
by an unparalleled devotion to study, 
for the great work which now occupied 
his mind. It seemed as though he was 
contemplating the noblest revenge, in- 
deed the only revenge of which his 
generous nature was capable, that of 
proving by new, and, if possible, by more 
vigorous efforts, that the traducers of 
his fame were wrong in their estimate 
of his resources, and mistaken in their 
calculations of the elasticity of his 
mind. They might depress, but they 
could not crush. Having completed his 
preparations, he departed on his second 
journey, and though solicited to accept 
the support of the French Government, 
he declined the offer, and went forth, 
unpatrmiised, to the labour which he 
loved. To advance the dignity of science, 
and to promote the happiness of man ; 
to enrich by new discoveries the tri- 
umphs of geographical research ; to 
explore countries yet untrodden by 
European foot, and haply there to sow 
the seeds of that civilisation which should 
abolish the worship of Idols, and bring 
the African Savage to the worship of 
the true God. But He , whose dispen- 
sations it becomes us not to question, 
much less to dispute, has ordained it 
otherwise, and the first intelligence of 
him is from his widowed partner. By 
unceasing exposure in making a survey 
of the River Gambia, he contracted a 
fever which was increased by his con- 
stant practice of taking nightly obser- 
vations, and he has perished a martyr to 
his love of science, in the 31st year of 
his age. 

Of Mr. Bowdich it may be truly said, 
that lie was a Christian, a scholar, and 
a gentleman, and to each o( these 
characters may be superadded the epi- 
thet accomplished. In his public ca- 


pacity he was pecuHariy qualified for' 
the labours assigned him ; ardent as 
discreet, intrepid as humane. His fine 
natural powers were heightened by every 
rare acquirement. He was a member 
of many learned Societies at liom« and 
abroad. His published works are the 
“ Mission to Ashantee;** ** An Analysis 
of the Natural Classification of the 
Mammalia;" “An Introduction to the 
Ornithology of Cuvier “ Elements of 
Concbology f* “ A Mathematical Inves- 
tigation, with formulas, for calculating 
Lunar Eclipses,'* &c. &c. 

In private life Mr. Bowdich was the 
pride uf the circle in which he moved j 
there, too, his superiority was never ex- 
hibited in mortifying humbler talent 
than his own; it was only felt in the 
instruction he almost unknowingly im- 
parted. 

Mr. Bowdich has left a widow and 
three infant children, and it is to be 
feared in circumstances of no ordinary 
embarrassment. A subscription has al- 
ready been undertaken for their relief; 
and we hope it will be successful. 

Mrs. Bowdich was the companion of 
his travels, the sharer of all his perils, 
nor less the ardent participator of all 
his hopes, and in her affectionate arms 
he breathed his last. Herself endowed 
with every accomplishment that could 
render her the worthy associate of such 
a spirit, she entered with enthusiasm 
into all his views, and assisted with her 
talents many of the most scientific of 
his operations. Nor is there a living 
pen better qualified than hers to ilo 
justice to his memory. To her may 
be safely committed the details of the 
progress of an enquiry so fatally inter- 
rupted, and which, if it be suspended 
until equal talents, combined with 
equal intrepidity, he found to undertake 
it, seems almost to human judgment 
incapable of restoration. The desola- 
tion of nature, and the barbarism of 
man, presenting but the least of the 
impediments in the path of courage, 
and where science, unrefreshed by sym- 
pathy and unaided by co-operation, must 
pursue her solitary researches, looking 
only for a distant and uncertain recom- 
pense in the records of posterity. 


Mr. John Davy. 

Feb. 22. At May's- buildings, aged 59, 
Mr. John Davy, to whom the public is 
indebted for so many favorite airs. 

John Davy was born in the parish of 
Upton H el ion, 8 miles from Exeter, in 
the year 1765, and, from his very in- 
fancy, discovered the most remarkable 
sensibility respecting music. When only 
three years of age, he went into a room 

where 
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where his uncle was playing over a 
psalm-tune on the violoncello, and the 
moment be heard the instrument he rah 
away crying, and was so terrified that 
he expected him every moment to fall 
into fits. In the course of some weeks 
his uncle repeatedly tried to reconcile 
him to the instrument, which at last be 
effected, after a great deal of coaxing, 
hy taking the child's fingers and making 
him strike the strings, which at first 
startled him, but in a few days be be- 
came so passionately fond of the amuse- 
ment, that be took every opportunity of 
scraping a better acquaintance with 
ibis monster, who, in the hands of his 
keeper, had dreadfully frightened him 
with his tremendous noise. Within a 
short time, by a little attention, he 
turned the notes of this frightful animal 
into notes of joy? At this time there 
was a company of soldiers quartered at 
Creditor), a town about a mile from 
HcJyous. His uncle took him there fre- 
quently, and one day, attending the 
roll-call, he appeared to be greatly de- 
lighted with the fifes ; not content with 
hearing them, be borrowed one, and 
very soon picked out several nines, and 
played them decently. Alter this he 
gathered a quantity of what the people 
call biller — it is tubular, and growB in 
marshy grounds; with the hiller he 
made several imitations of this instru- 
ment, and sold them to his play-fellows. 
When between four and five 3 ’ears of 
age, his ear was so very correct, that he 
could play any easy tune after once or 
twice hearing it. Before he was quite 
six years old, a neighbouring smith, 
into whose house he used frequently to 
run, lust between twenty and thirty 
horse-shoes ; diligent search was made 
after them for many days, but to no 
purpose. Soon after, the smith heard 
some musical sounds, which seemed to 
come from the upper part of the house ; 
and having listened a sufficient time to 
he convinced that his ears did not de- 
ceive him, be went up stairs, where he 
discovered the young musician and his 
property between the ceiling of the gar- 
ret and the thatched roof. He had se- 
lected eight horse-6hoes, out of more 
than twenty, to form a complete octave; 
had suspended each of (hem hy a single 
cord, clear from the wall, and, with a 
small iron rod, was amusing himself hy 
imitating Creditor) chime 6 , which he did 
with great exact ties 6 . This story being 
made public, and his genius fur music 
increasing hourly, a neighbouring Cler- 
gyman of considerable rank in the 
church, who patronised him, shewed 
him a harpsicord, which lie soon got a 
Gent. Mao. March , 1821 . 
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familiar acquaintance with, and by hit 
intuitive genius wag goon able to play 
any easy lesson which came in hie way $ 
he applied himself likewise to the violin, 
and found but few difficulties to eur- 
mount in his progress on that Instru- 
ment. When eleven years old, he was 
introduced to the Rev. ‘ Bastoott, by 
his patron. Mr. E. set him down to the 
pianoforte, and, soon perceiving that 
the seeds of music were sown in a rich 
soil, he recommended his friends iu 
place him with tomo cathedral organist, 
under whom he might have free access 
to a good instrument, and get some 
knowledge of the rules of com po- 
sition. Dr. Jackson, organist of Barter 
Cathedral, was some time after applied 
to, who consented to take him, and be 
was articled to him when be was about 
twelve years of age. 

When Mr. Davy was grown up, be 
came to town and was soon engaged to 
supply rouble for operas, for which be 
was well qualified hy the correctness of 
his style ami his farility at composition. 
He was for many years regularly re- 
tained hy the Theatres Royal for this 
purpose, until infirmities, rather than 
age, rendered him almost incapable of 
exertion, and he died in penury “ with- 
out a Iriend to close his eyes." Many 
of his pieces, will, however, never cease 
to he recollected and admired, parti- 
cularly bis Just like Lave — May we 
ne'er want a Friend— The Death if the 
Smuggler — and 7 'he Bay of B scay. lie 
nho wrote several operas ; the latest, 
Rob Roy Macgrtgor for Coven r Garden, 
and IVoman'u ff'ill for the English 
Opera House. 

Mr. Davy had once a passion for the 
stage, and actually made bis debut as a 
tragic hero at Exeter, on which occa- 
sion he assumed the character of Zanga 
— the present excellent actor, Mr. Dow- 
toii, sustaining the part of jilonto . Mr.. 
Davy was a man of mild, amiable, and 
unassuming mariners. 

His remains were interred on the 
28th of February in St. Martin's church- 
} ard. 

Sir Thomas Rbid, Baht. 

March 1 . At his bouse, at Ewell, in 
Surrey, Sir Thomas Reid, Bart, principal 
partner in the eminent mercantile bouse 
of Reid. Irving, and Co. in Broad-street ; 
also a Director of the East India Com- 
pany, and of the Imperial Insurance 
Office. He was chosen into the East 
India Direction on the 30th Nov. 1808, 
to fill a vacancy occasioned by the decease 
of Sir Lionel Da ret I, Bart, and in April 
1815 was elected Deputy Chairman, 

Wl ll 
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with hit friend, the late Mr. Grant in 
the chair ; in which Mr. Reid succeeded 
him the April following. He agaiu filled 
the offices of Deputy Chairman and 
Chairman successively in the yean 1820 
ami 1821* In Sept. 1823 be was created 
a Baronet of the' United Kingdom by 
the title of Sir Thomas Reid, ol Ewell- 
grove, In the county of Surrey, and of 
Graystone Park, in the county of Dum- 
fries* He was a man of very extensive 
general knowledge, of the strictest pro- 
bity, and of great benevolence. In his 
intercourse with those who acted under 
him in the discharge of the various im- 
portant duties which he was called to 
superintend, he displayed uncommon 
urbanity and kindness. Constant and 
early in his attendance upon public bu- 
siness, he was always accessible to those 
who had occasion to consult him, while 
to individuals whom his high station 
had attracted towards him as suitors for 
patronage, the mildness of bis manner 
was such, that it seemed to give confi- 
dence to the poorest and most depen- 
dent of them. The peculiar affability 
and absence of all reserve which marked 
his general carriage towards every one 
who was officially connected with him, 
was not more gratifying to the indivi- 
duals, than essentially promotive of the 
public interests. 

A few months previous to his decease, 
he had the misfortune to rupture a ffmall 
, vessel in his head, in a violent fit of 
coughing : from the effect of this ac- 
cident, under which he received the very 
best professional assistance, lie appeared 
to all his friends to have entirely reco- 
vered: but it is now believed to have 
been the immediate cause of his disso- 
lution. 

On Monday, the 8th of March, his 
remains weie interred in the family 
vault at Ewell. Seldom has been wit- 
nessed sb general a demonstration of 
grief as was apparent upon this occa- 
sion. The funeral was attended by a 
long train of relations aud friends) every 
house in Ewell was closely shut up, and 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, the inhabitants in deep mourn- 
ing, joined in the melancholy procession) 
thus proving their sincere regiet for the 
- loss of a general friend and benefactor, 
and their respect for bis distinguished 
virtues and benevolence. 

He is succeeded in his title and es- 
tates by his eldest son, now Sir Thomas 
Reid, Bart. T. F. 


George Woody att, M. D. 
Lately, At his residence, in Worcester, 
George Woody&tt, M. 1>. Senior Physi- 
cian to the Infirmary, in the 6'0th year 


of his age. His acuteness of observa- 
tion, zeal for the science he cultivated, 
and genuine goodness of heart, at an 
early period of life, brought him imo 
general notice; and he long upheld the 
highest reputation with families of the 
first distinction in his neighbourhood. 
His constitution, naturally delicate, be- 
came for some years evidently unequal 
to the laborious duties he had to per- 
form ; with peculiar energy of mind, 
however, he struggled with an insidious 
desease, and, till within a very short 
period of his death, continued his valu- 
able exertions. When at length com- 
pelled to relinquish his earthly duties, 
he did so without a murmur, and spent 
the few remaining days, full of grati- 
tude for the numberless mercies of lus 
God, and of hope in ikke mediation of his 
Saviour. 

♦— 

CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Dec. 15. At Nice, in his 4 2d year, the 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas Alfred Harris , Pre- 
bendary of Oabaldwick, in York Cathedral. 
He was the third child of Janies Harris, 
1st Earl of Malmesbury, by Harriet-Mary, 
youngest sister of Sir George Amyand ; was 
horn March 24, 1782; was of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he took his Master's 
Degree April 24, 1806. In 1807 his Ma- 
jesty presented him to the Rectory of 
Hartley Waapull, Hants. On the 21st of 
September 1812, he married Maria, the 
fourth daughter of the late Rev. Dr. George 
Markham, Dean of York (see vol. xcii. ii. 
374), and had issue a son and a daughter. 
The same year he was elected Prebendary of 
Osbaldwick. 

Jan. 5. Aged 44, the Rev. Thomas 
Cotterill , M. A. Perpetual Curate of St. 
Paul's, Sheffield, aud late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, where he took 
his degrees of B. A. in 1801 , and M. A. in 
1805. He was presented to the curacy of 
St. Paul, Sheffield, in 1817, by the Vicar of 
Sheffield. The day after his death, a meet- 
ing of the parishioners was held, wheu se- 
veral resolutions were adopted, all expressive 
of respect and esteem for his memory, and 
of the great sorrow they experienced for 
the deprivation they sustained. It was then 
determined, that all who could possibly 
attend should follow the body of their la- 
mented pastor in funereal procession to the 
grave, and that there should be a general 
mourning throughout the parish of at least 
six weeks duration. He has left a widow 
sod fivo children to lament their loss. 

JF(uu 8. His Eminence Cardinal Gtmsalvi. 
This Minister, who had governed Rome for 
23 years, and to whom Pius VII. was 
warmly attached, fell a victim to his long 
and dreadful sufferings, which he bore with 
admirable fortitude, patience, and piety. 
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He was l>orn at Roma, June 8, 1757 , cre- 
ated a Cardinal by Pitn VII. in 1 800. Ad- 
mitted to a knowledge of the leading; inter- 
ests of Europe, he was in the confidence of 
all the negociators who visited the Pontifical 
States ; or with whom he had occasion to 
he acquainted while in Vienna, Paris, and 
London. The qualities of his heart were 
gentleness, mildness, and affection. The 
career of this distinguished Statesman was 
marked by events of the highest interest by 
the many important treaties he ncgociated, 
by his protection of the arts and sciences, 
and by his unwearied attention to preserve 
the monuments of antiquity ; thus filling 
the Papal States with admirable monuments 
of his munificence, whilst, at the same time, 
he replaced the Holy See in a situation of 
comparative independence and security. 
Rome has indeed lost in Gonsalvi her best 
friend. 

Jan. 10. At Bulwell, Notts, aged 44, 
the Rev. Isaac Robinson , of Stoke Golding, 
Leicestershire. 

Feb. 1 . In Southampton- street, Strand, 
of a fit of apoplexy, the Rev. John Lcm- 
prierc , D. D. Rector of Mccth and New- 
ton Petrock, in the county of Devon. He 
wos a native of Jersey, and after receiving 
his education at Winchester school, re- 
moved to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
where he proceeded M. A. Oct. 10, 17.92 ; 
B.D. July .9, 1801 ; and D. D. Jan. 14, 

1 803. About 1 792 he was chosen to pre- 
side over Abingdon school, which he con- 
ducted with reputation for some years. He 
succeeded the Rev. Robert Bartholomew in 
the Mastership of the Free Grammar-school 
at Exeter, but he was lately compelled to 
resign thiti situation in consequence of un- 
fortunate disputes with the Trustees, which 
were the cause of much vexation to Dr. 
Leinpriere, who petitioned Parliament on 
the subject.. In 1788 he published in 8vo 
his “ Bibliotheca Classics/' a work of 
great utility, afterwards enlarged to a 4to 
volhrac (see vols. MX. p. 156; lxiii. p. 937 ; 
and lxxv. p. 1146*). It has been asserted 
that he published it “ without an acknow- 
ledgment that the plan and materials were 
taken from the great work of M. Sakathier:" 
this is not true ; for in the preface to the 8vo 
edition of this work, in 1788, Dr. Lempriere 
says, “In the SieclesPayens of I'Abbd Saba- 
tier de Castres he has found all the iiiforma - 
firm which judicious criticism, and a perfect 
knowledge of Heathen Mythology, could, 
procure . In 1789 he published a “Ser- 
mon prechtf dans le Temple de la Parois3e 
de St. Heller, k Jersey, le deuxikme pour 
d'Aoftt." It is commended in our vol. 
for 1789, pp. 834, 1067, for “its imparti- 
ality, the elegance of the composition, and 
the sound doctrine it eoutains." The ser- 
mon was made public, to vindicate himself 
from the illiberal aspersions that had been 
thrown upon him. It proves that he was 


deceased. 2 S3 

not guilty of that personality and abuse of 
which some anonymous writers had, through 
the channel of the newspapers, accused 
him. In 1791 he published “A Sermon 
preached at the opening of St. Peter’s Cha- 
pel, Swinton, in the parish of Ecclet, Lan- 
cashire, on Sunday, April 10, 1791.'* (See 
vol. lxi. p. 740.) In 1792 he published 
the first volume of his “ History of Hero- 
dotus, translated from the Greek, with 
notes subjoined;" but Mr. Beloe having' 
published an entire and elegant translation 
of the Father of History, is supposed to 
lie the reasou why Dr. Lempriere's version 
was never finished. It was intended to 
have been completed with a copious index 
in three volumes ; and the enlargement of 
the notes, with occasional dissertations and 
necessary remarks, would have extended to 
two, if not three more. It is much to he 
regretted that the work was not completed, 
as it was executed with accuracy. Dr. Lem- 
priere also published, in 1808, “Universal 
Biography," 4 to; and in the same year 
an Abridgment of the above *in 8vo. In 
1811 he was presented to the Rectory of 
Meeth by the Rev. L. Cannifbrd. 

♦ 

DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Lately. At Chelsea, Robert Hall, M.D. 
late surgeon to the Forces, a descendant of 
the ancient Border family of the Halls, of 
Newbiggin, and great grandson of Henry 
Hafot Haughhead, the celebrated Cove- 
nanter who fought at Bothwell Bridge, 
Drumclog, &c. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 70, Mrs. Mary 
Trood, late of Knightsbridge. 

Jan. 8. In Cumberland-street, aged 92, 
Richard Buller, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Clapham-common, aged 
87, John Farrer, esq. 

Jan . 25. In Upper Seymour-street, aped 
74, Dame Judith, widow of late Gen. Sir 
Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, co. Dum- 
fries, hart. 

Jan. 2.9. Aged 56, Sarah, relict of Mr. 
Benjamin Crosby, formerly a bookseller in 
Stationers'-court. 

Jan. 30. At Kensington, aged 63, the 
relict of late T. Buckland, esq. 

Feb. I . In Upper Charlotte-street, aged 
84, John Hicks, esq. 

la Queen-square, aged 85, Isaac Og- 
den, esq. a Judge of his Majesty’s Court 
of King’s Bench for the district of Mon- 
treal, in Lower Canada, for a period of 29 
years. 

Feb. 3. Aged 70, Mr. Mark Klyne, of 
Jermyn-street. 

In Wigmore-street, aged 68, William 
Childe, esq. of Kinlet, Shropshire. 

Feb. 4. At Pimlico, aged 71, Robert 
BunUooe, esq* 

At the house of his father-in-law, Mat* 

thew 
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th#w Kemp, mo. Swinton-atreet, Mr. Abra- 
ham Wilson* or Streatham Common. 

6. Margaret Christiana, wife of 
James Bell, esq, of Hatton Garden. 

.Ftlr* 6 , At Islington, aged 72, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Joseph Radford. 

In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
aged 49, Capt. Robert Giles, R. N. 

Aged 92, John Henderson, esq. of Bel- 
g rave-place, Pimlico. 

Dinah, wife of Edward Jenkins, esq. of 
the Stock Exchange. 

Feb. 7. Aged 84, William Henry Ma- 
jendie, esq. eldest son of Bishop of Baugor. 

Peb. 8. At Stockwell, aged 86, Anne, re- 
lict of H. Mackay, esq. of Streatham, Surrey. 

Feb, 10. Of apoplexy, while attending 
the West India Meeting at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, aged S'2, Edvard Bullock, esq. 
of Upper Bedford-place. 

Feb. 1 1 . In Queen-square, aged 70, Ri- 
chard C. Creswcll, esq. Proctor, and one of 
the Deputy Registrars of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury. 

Mary, wife of James Ogilvie, esq. of Up- 
per Seymour-street. 

Feb. 14. In the Regent's Park, Jane, 
widow of T. Greenough, esq. of Bedford-sq. 

Feb . 16. In Abingdon-street, Matilda, 
wife of E. G. Walmisley, esq. Clerk of the 
Journals of the House of Lords. 

At Sutton Court Lodge, Chiswick, the 
residence of her son-in-law, aged 75, Mrs. 
Fuller. 

In Oxendon-strcet, aged 48, Sl|fein 
Sarah, wife of John Weatherby, esq. 

At Pentonville, Mr. W. Cresswell, of the 
East India House. 

At Finchley, Samuel Chilver, esq. of New 
Burlington- street. 

In Tavistock place, aged 64, Rob. Kings- 
ton, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

Feb. 19. At Poplar, aged 75, Ralph 
Walker, esq. civil engineer. 

Feb. 21. In Quehec-strret, Aged 20, the 
Udr of Capt. Thornton, Grenadier Guards. 

In Upper Wimpole-street, Elizabeth, wife 
of Thomas William Bridget, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Hammersmith, aged 73, 
Harry Stoe, esq. 

Feb. 25. Catherine, relict of James 
Allan, esq. of CJapham-rise. 

Feb. 27. In Groat enor-squarc, the infant 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Petre. 

Feb. 29. In Northumberland-street, St. 
Mary-le-bone, aged 84, Mrs. Lydia Hooley. 

March I . In New Bos well-court, aged 
54, Richard Leigh Spencer, esq. 

James Doughty, esq. of Paper-buildings, 
Temple. 

March 2. At Bylock’s-hall, Enfield, aged 
66, James Francis Mesturas, esq. late part- 
ner in the bouse of Sir F. Baring end Co. 

March. 9> Agqd 69, Mr. Viotti, the 
oelebrated performer on the violin, 

At Jmt titter**, m &l&td-place, Bejford- 
eqqare, Catherine, widow of Edmund Mi- 


chael Daly, late of Hahbe-street, Dublin, 
and of Brovtl Castle, in Ireland, esq, 

March 4. At Ills son's, Chelsea, aged 
80, Mr. John Vigurs, late of Southampton- 
street, Strand, and Launceston, Cornwall. 

Mar. 5. At Limeliouse, aged 75, the re- 
lict of James Rudge, esq. of Heath-end- 
house, Groom-hall, Gloucestershire ; and 
mother of Rev. Dr. Rudge. 

March 11. At Clapham, aged 6 1 , Steph. 
Cattley, esq. 

At Uxbridge, the widow of Bp. Horne. 

March 19. Charlotte, wife of W. Com- 
pion, esq. Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

At West End, Hampstead, aged 61 , much 
regretted, Germain Lavie, esq. of Frederick's- 
place, solicitor. He lately served the office 
of one of the Under Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex. He was the brother of Capt. 
Sir T. Lavio, K.C. B. who died Feb. 2, 1822. 
Both brothers have left large families. 

March 27. In Green-street, Grosvenor- 
square, aged 84, George Musgrave, esq. 
formerly M. P. for Carlisle, V. P. of the 
Magdalen Hospital, &c. &c. In the several 
relations of private life, his exemplary con- 
duct, graced by the practice of every Chris- 
tian virtue, will stand recorded in most 
affectionate remembrance ; while as a zealous 
und most liberal contributor to the many 
charitable Institutions of which lie was a 
Governor, his loss will be deplored with 
that real sorrow which gilds the memory of 
the “ just man and the good." 

March . . . Suddenly, in a fit of insanity. 
Rear Admiral Sir George R. Collier, K. C.B. 
Of this gallant officer we shall give a me- 
moir in our next. 

Bedfordshire. — Jan. 21. At Bedford, 
Elizabeth- Anne, wife of Thos. Gurney, esq. 

Feb. 21. Aged 50, Mr. Richard Parry* 
of Cardington. While hunting with the Oak- 
Icy hounds, he was seized with apoplexy, 
and instantly expired. As an agriculturist* 
Mr. Parry stood very high in the estima- 
mation of the county oi Bedford : he ex- 
pended considerable property in substantial 
improvement of an extensive farm. He was 
diligent and punctual in business, steadily 
pursuing the straight-forward path of recti- 
tude. 

Berkshire. — Feb. 17. At Windsor, aged 
49, W. Gcllishia, one of the Poor Knights 
of the Upper Foundation. 

Feb. 24. At her son's* in Reading, aged 
86, Ellen, widow of Elias John rahuret* 
esq.; and on the 1st March, aged 59, he* 
son, John Gwolter Palairet, esq. barrister- 
at-law. 

Buckinghamshire. — Jan. 81. At Chal- 
Jont St, Giles, aged 81, Lieut. James Ar- 
sott Howard, half-pay of the 23d reg. 

Feb. 27. At Anwrsham* aged 70, James 
Rummy, M. D. 

Mar • 11. At Buckingham* Mia* Julia 
Rill*, lata of Haaley* y oupgfst dau. of Rev. 
W. Ellis, Rector df Caversfield. 


Derby- 
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Derbyshire. — Jan. 17 . Aged 19, Geor- 
giuna, Sd dau. of £. Mundy, esq. of Shipley. 

Devonshire. — A t the Citadel, Plymouth, 
John Bremner, aged 105 ! He was at the 
battle of Culloden, in 1746; and assisted in 
firing the salutes on the accession of their 
Majesties George II. III. and IV. 

Jan. 23. At Park house, Bovey-Tracey, 
aged 68, George Hunt, esq. barrister-at- 
law. 

Feb. 1 8. At Teignmouth, Thomas War- 
ham, esq. late of Bengal : a relation of 
whose adventures, escapes, and various vicis- 
situdes of life, would perhaps excite more 
wonder than those of any living character 
in this counrry. 

Dorsetshire. — Feb. 4. At Fleet-house, 
near Weymouth, Abigail, widow of the late 
George Gould, esq. of Upway* house (who 
died 1793) ; and dau. of Robt. Gooden of 
Over Compton, esq. 

Mur. 5. At Poole, aged 77, John Slade, 
esq. He carried on an extensive trade with 
Newfoundland, from which he amassed an 
opulent fortune. 

Durham. — Jan. <23. Aged 31, James 
Clavering, esq. late of the 14th Dragoons, 
and eldest son of Sir Thomas John Claver- 
ing, Bart, of Axwell Park and Greencroft, 
by Clara, dau. of John de Gallars de la Ber- 
nardino (by his lady Petronilla) le Comte 
de la Sable, of Angou, in France. He was 
born Feb. 12, 1793. 

Mar. 8. In her 86th year, at the house 
of her daughter, at Gateshead, the relict of 
Mr. John Bell, formerly of Hexham Abbey, 
N orthumberland. 

Essex. — Jan. 25. Aged 73, S. S. Ward, 
esq. of Plaistow. 

18. Aged 41, Carteret Rawlins 
Gayton, esq. of Tiptofti, Wimhish. 

Gloucestershire. — Dec. 30. At Forth- 
ampton Court, aged 81, Hon. Mary, relict 
of Bp. Yorke, and daughter of Bp. Maddox. 

Lately, in the parish of St. George, 
aged 104, Mary Jones. 

Hants. — At Portsmouth, the wife of 
Lieut.-Cnl. Muttlehury, of the 69th reg. 

Feb. 25. At Belmont, the seat of Sir 
George Prevost, Bart, aged 21, Harriet, 
youngest dau. of late Sir G. Prevost, Bart. 
Governor- in-Chief in British North Ame- 
rica. 

Feb. 26. At Gosport, aged 62, Charlotte, 
wife of Rev. Dr. Boguc. 

Mar. s. At Lymington, Aged 49, James 
Greive Livett, esq. 

Herefordshire. — Mar. 6. At the Vi- 
carage, at Bosbury, aged 77, Lady Colt, 
widow of the late Sir John Colt. 

Hertfordshire. — Nov. 24. At Hoddes- 
don, aged 77, William Hodgson, esq. F.R.S. 
He possessed a good collection of books 
and mathematical instruments, which have 
toco dispersed by auction, by Mr. Sothoby. 

Dec. 1 8. At ifroxbourne, aged 78, Mary, 
relict of Nicholas Lutyens, esq. 


Feb. 7. At the Rectory, Ware, am) 70, 
Mr. Win. Mule. 

Feb. 19. At Pishiobury, the sect of her 
mother, Mrs. Milles, Rose, wife of Row- 
land Alston, esq. and dau. of the late Jeve- 
miah Milles, esq 

Feb. 20 . Aged 65, William Goode, esq. 
of Puckeridge. 

Mar. 6. In consequence of a duel with 
Mr. Swayne, on Rovston-cnmmnn, on the 
3d inst. Harvey Iietnerington, esq. The 
hall lodged in his side, and could not be 
extracted. The dispute originated at the 
Atterton Park Coursing. 

Kent. — Nov. 2. At Chatham, Edward 
Thomas Day Hulkes, M.A. of St. John's 
College. 

Nov. 12. Aged 70, James P. Hobbs, 
esq. of Tunbridge-wells. 

Jan. 7. At West Cliff, near Ramsgate, 
aged 66, Mrs. Braithwaite Warm, relict of 
John Henry Warre, esq. 

Jan. 1 8. At Ramsgate, aged 74, Capt. 
Bowles Mitchell, R. N. the last surviving 
officer of those who accompanied Capt. 
Cook on his second voyage round the 
world. 

Jan. 26. At Chislehurst, aged 84, W. 
Westall, esq. formerly of High-streot, 
Southwark. 

Jan. 30. T. & Hulkes, esq. late of Gleen- 
ings-house, near Rochester. 

Feb. 1. Aged 94, James Chapman, era. 
of St. Paul’s Cray-hill, 

Fbb. 6. Aged 65, Lewis Francis Catty,' 
esq. of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. 

Feb. 14. At T unbridge- wells, aged 79, 
Elizabeth, widow of J. Chis, esq. otOporto. 

Feb. 27. At Cliffe, aged 63, Jacob 
Harvey, esq. 

Feb. 29. At North fleet, aged 50, Jere- 
miah Howard, esq. 

Lancashire. — At Rochdale, aged 80, 
W. Holland, esq. who from his age and 
experience was justly styled by many sport- 
ing men the lather of the turf. He was a 
man of the strictest honour and unexcep- 
tionable integrity, and had acquired by his 
superior calculation in betting an immense 
fortune. 

Nov. 25. Aged 76, Mr. Thomas White- 
head, of Higher-moor, near Oldham, well 
known os a performer on the bassoon for the 
last 55 years. 

Leicestershire. — Jan. 13. At Coston, 
aged 95, Mr. T. Bayfield. 

Jan. 24. Mary, wife of Edward Wlrithy, 
esq. of Oshaaton-lodge. 

Norfolk. — Jan. 21. Aged 8 months, 
Willism-Geoige, second sob of Sir R. P. 
Jodrell, Bart. 

Jon. 28. At Somerton, aged 71, Grace, 
sister of late Gen. Howe, M. P. and niece of 
late Sir P. Stephens, Bart. 

Jan. B8. Aged 76, Susanna- Jape, whet 
of Rev. J. Love, Rector of Someffey and 
B! unde* ton, 
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Blundeston, and Minuter of St. George's 
Chanel, Yarmouth* 

Nottinghamshire. — Jan. 88. Aged 
6*2, Mr. George Braithwaite, late of Not- 
tingham. 

Jan. 89* Aged 89, George, eldest son of 
G. Shuttlewortn, esq. of Hodsock, near 
Worksop. 

Feb . 5 . W. Brewin, Gent, of Sion-hill, 
near Nottingham. 

Oxfordshire. — Jan. 16*. Thomas Hall, 
esq. of Harpsden-court, near Henley-upon- 
Thames. 

Jan. 38. At Oxford, aged 84, Lieut.- 
col. F. W. Beilis. 

Mar. 18. Drowned, J. Harvey, esq. a 
Commoner of Wadham College. As he was 
rowing in a skiff between Ifley and Oxford, 
near tne Wiors, it is supposed he stood up 
in tlie boat, to take off his jacket ; when 
the oar slipping from his hand, in endea- 
vouring to recover it, he fell into the stream. 
Mr. Taylor, of firazennose, dived sevcrul 
times in vain, and the body was not found 
for two hours. 

Staffordshire. — Mar. 7. At Hoare 
Cross, aged 93, the relict of George Hol- 
land, esq. of Admerstonc, near Blithficld. 

Suffolk. — Lately. At Sudbury, aged 
79, the relict of Mr. Henry Jones. 

Jan. 32. At Woodbridge, aged B5, Jas. 
Lynn, esq. 

Feb. II. At Cavcndisb-holl, aged 20, 
Georgiana-Lucy, youngest dau. ofSirDigby 
Mack worth, Bart. 

Mar. 4. At Herringfleet-hall, Elizabeth, 
wife of A. Merry, Esq. 

Mar . 6. Aged 56, Charlottc-Elizabeth, 
wife of Dr. Reeve, of Gialingham, and only 
dau. of the late Thomas Slapp, of Botes- 
dale, Gent. 

Surrey. — Dec. 16. — At MorJon-park, 
Sarah, second dau. of J. B. Adams, Esq. late 
of Hampstead. 

Jan. 23. At Croydon, aged 78, Christo- 
pher Taddy, esq. 

Feb. 17. Elizabeth, wife of George 
Ridge, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Stoke, near Guildford, Miss 
Cooke. 

Worcestershikf.. — Feb. 26. Aged 72, 
Catharine, relict of W. Harris, solicitor, 
Stourbridge, and dau. of late T. Chambers, 
eso. of Sludley. 

Yorkshire. — Jan. 5. Aged 92, at Be- 
verley, Jane, sister to the late Henry Le- 
gard, esq. Registrar for the East-Riding. 

Feb. 19. Sarah, wife of Rev. A.W. Eyre, 
Vicar of Stillingfleet. 

Wales. — Jan. 29. At Dolgelley, Richard 
Matthews, esq. of Esgair, Merionethshire. 

Scotland. — Jan, 13. At Newhailes, 
near Edinburgh, Lady Home, widow of 
tihe late Vice-Admiral Sir George Home, 
hart, of Blackadder. 

At Rodbon, Dolly Barclay, aged 101. 
ShoiHifttfitd her families, eye-sight, and 


hearing in an astonishing degree of perfec- 
tion, aud ate her food with an excellent ap- 
petite ; bnt never drank tea in her life till 
she took to her bed, about six months ago. 
Sbe was the mother of 14 children, had 13 
grandchildren, and 30 great-grandchildren. 

Feb. 11. At Brae-Man, the venerable 
highlander, Patrick Grant, to whom his 
Majesty, two years ago, graciously granted 
a pension of one guinea per week, in the 
11 1 tb year of his age. He expired while 
sitting in his elbow chair, having felt scarcely 
any previous illness. His pension now de- 
volves on his daughter Anne during her life. 
A cottage is to be built for her on the farm 
of Drumcaiu, in the parish of Sethnot, 
near Brechin. It is thought that her late 
father was the only survivor of those who 
fought at the battles of Cullodcn and Fal- 
kirk. He was also engaged in the English 
Raid under the Pretender, and wa3 present 
when the Pretender embarked for France. 

Abroad. — Aug . Of the yellow fever, on 
board H. M. S. Tyne, on the Jamaica sta- 
tion, Henry, youngest son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Roberts, of Sunning. 

Laleltj. At Altona, suddenly and tran- 
quilly, one of the Veterans of German liter- 
ature and poetry, Mr. H. W. Von Gusten- 
berg, having nearly completed his 84th year. 

Aug. 31. At Asiseira, near Rio Major, 
in Portugal, on his return from Figueira to 
Lisbon, R. B. Whitney, esq. (who was bar- 
barously shot and robbed by two assassins 
on the evening before, near the above 
place), a man distinguished for abilities, 
possessing in an eminent degree integrity 
and honour ; under the influence of which 
he acted in every transaction during his 
life. 

Sept. (i. At Florence, aged 69, Lawrence 
Rowe, esq. of Brentford. 

Sept. 15. At Bushire, in Persia, of the 
fever of the country, Mr. Edmund Sturmy, 
jun. of Walworth, in his 32d year. 

Sept. 17. At St. John's, Newfoundland, 
aged 34, of typhus, the Rev. John Leigh, 
Ecclesiastical Commissary, &e. of New- 
foundland. 

At Gothenburg, aged 84, D. Lowe, esq. 

Sept. 24. At Paris, aged 76, M. Agier, 
President of the Chamber of theCour Roy ale. 

Sept. 30. At Fontainbleau, in his 53d 

S tar, Edward D’Oylcy, esq. late of Sion 
ill, one of his Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace. 

Oct. 4. At Xeres de la Frontera, in 
Spain, aged 64, James Gordon, esq. Senior 
Partner of the old established House of 
Gordon and Co. of said City. 

Oct. 16. At Onjounet, near Rolle, in 
Switzerland, William Archer, esq. 

Oct. 26. At Bruchsal, in the presence 
of her venerable mother ; and of her sisters 
the Queen of Bavaria, and Queen Frederica 
of Sweden, the Prinoess Amelia of Baden, 
eldest daughter of the Dowager Margravine. 

BILL 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 19, to March 28, 1824. 

Christened. I Buried. 2 and 5 188 50 and 80 18t 

Males - 826* 1 IM , Males - 833 \ iri9 g f 5 and 10 40 80 and 70 184 

Females - 838 f 1664 | Females - 779 J 1 * g J 10 and 20 43 70 and 80 102 

Whereof have died under two years old 652 \ 20 and 30 00 80 and 00 54 

« I 30 and 40 123 90 and 100 8 

Salt 5 j. per bushel ; 1 \d. per pound. 40 and 50 141 


QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending March 18. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

1 Peas. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

65 7 

86 10 

25 8 

44 0 

41 3 

39 4 


PRICE OF FIjOUR, per Sack, March 22, SOs. to GO*. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 1 1 , 33s. 7 \d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 19. 


Kent Tta,s 

... It. 

15i. to 

11/. 

1 is. 1 

Farnham Pockets..., 

12/. 

0s. 

to 

18/. 

0s. 

Sussex Ditto .... 

... 0/. 

0s. to 

0/. 

OS. 1 

Kent 

. 9/. 

8s. 

to 

14/. 

0s. 

Yearling 

... 5/. 

10s. to 

7/. 

10s. 

1 Sussex 

. 71. 

7s. 

to 

9/. 

10s. 

Old ditto 

... O /. 

0s. to 

0/. 

Os. 

| Yearling 

.. 67. 

os. 

to 

9/. 

10s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay fit. Os. Straw 2/. 1 2s. Or/. Clover (it. 6s. 0 d . — Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 1 Os. Orf. 
Straw 2/. 8s. Or/. Clover 6/. 8s. 0 d. — Smithfield, Hay 5 /. 1 Os. Straw 2 Z. 5s. Clover 61. 6s. 

SMITHFIELD, March 22. To sink the Offal — per stone of 8 lbs. 

Beef 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2r/. Lamb 5s. Or/, to 7s. 0 d. 

Mutton 3s. 8 d. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market March 22 ; 

Veal 4s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. Beasts 2,730 Calves 180. 

Pork 3s. 8 d. to 5s. 0 d. Sheep and Lambs 1 6,680 Pigs 210. 

COALS: Newcastle, 33s. 6d. to 39s. Or/. — Sunderland, 31s. Gd. to 41s. 3d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s. 0 d. Yellow Russia 37s. Od. 

SOAP, Yellow 80s. Mottled 78s. Curd 82s. — CANDLES, 8s. (i id. perDoz. Moulds 10s. Orf. 

THE PRICES of Namgaule Canal Shares, Dock Stocks, Water Works, Fire 
and Life Insurance, Bridge and Gas Light Shares (between the 24th of Feb. and 25th 
of March, 1824), at the Office of Mr. M. 11a in e (successor to the late Mr. Scott), Auc- 
tioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old 
Broad-street, London. — Grand Trunk Canal, dividing 75/. per share, per annum, and 1 k»- 
mts, price 2,300/. — I^eeds and Liverpool, 12/.; price 410/. — Barnsley, 12/.; price 220/. 
— Rochdale, Si . ; price 100/. — Bolton and Bury, 5/. ; price 1 10/. — Coventry 44/. and bo- 
nus ; price 1,200/. — Oxford, short shares, 32/.; price 820/. — Grand Junction, 10/.; price 
325/. — Monmouth, 10/.; price 220/. — Brecknock and Abergavenny, 5/.; price lift/.— 
Neath, 13/. last year ; price 250/. — Swansea, 10/. ; price 220/. — Old Union, 4/. ; price 00/. — 
Ellesmere, 3/. ; price 75/. — Dudley, 3/.; price 75/. — Worcester and Birmingham, 1/.; price 
40/.— Kennetand Avon, 17s.; price 20/. — Lancaster, 1Z. ; price 33/. — West India Dock Stock, 
10/. ; price 285/. — East India Dock Stock, 8/. ; price l. 1 0/. — London Dock Stock, 4/. I0i.; 
price 115/. — East London WaterWorks, 5/.; price 170/. — Grand Junction Ditto, 2/. 10s.; 
price 80/. — West Middlesex Ditto, 2 /. 1 0s. ; price 8 1 /. — Kent Water Ditto, 1 /. 1 0s. price 44/. 
Royal Exchange Assurance, 10/. and bonus ; price 310/. — Globe Fire and Life Assurance, 
7/.; price 180/. — Imperial Fire Ditto, 5/.; price 138/. — Albion Fire and Life Ditto, 2/. 
10s. ; price 55/. — British Fire Ditto, 8/.; price GO L — Atlas l ire and Life Ditto, Gs. ; 
price G/. — Hope Fire and Life Ditto, 6s. ; pi ice 67. — Rock Life Assurnnce, 2s.; price 3/. 
10s. — Provident Ditto, 9/. ner cent, on 10/. paid; price 0/. 10s. premium. — Kent Fire 
Ditto, 2/. 10s.; price 74/. — Westminster Ges Light and Coke Company, 4/.; price 82/.— 
New Ditto, 8/. per cent, on 5/. paid ; price 67. premium. — City of London Ditto, 8 L per 
cent, on 85/. paid; price 55/. premium. — New Ditto, 8/. per cent, on 45/. paid; price 35/. 
premium. — South Loudon Ditto, It. 10s.; price ISO/. — Vauxhall Bridge, 1/.; price 34/. 
— Ditto Promissory Notes of 100/. each; price 105/. — Regent's Canal, 49/. — Wilts and 
Berks, 10/.— Grand Union, 25/.~Grand Surrey, 50'. — Croydon, 5/.— Huddersfield, 28/. 
— Portsmouth and Arundel, 25/. — Stratford upon Avon, 26. — Imperial Gas Light and Coke 
Company, 40/. paid; price 24/. premium. — New Ditto, 5/. paid; price 15/. premium.— 
Guardian Fire and Life Assurance, 10/. paid; price 14/. premium. — London Institution, 
3.n\ — Russell Ditto) 10/. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, by W. CARY, Steam®. 

From February S7, to March 86, 1884, inclusive. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 

— ♦ — 


We regret that the Memoir of the lute 
highly respectable Archdeacon Jefferson, is 
too long for our purpose, and respectfully 
request Omicron to permit us to use it in 
another publication. 

The Rector of Staplegrove observes, “It 
appears Staplegrove, before the Reforma- 
tion, was a chapel of ease to the church of 
St. Mary Magdden, Taunton, and formed 
part of the possessions of the priory in the 
same place, but that at the dissolution of 
religious houses, no grant was made of it. 
It remained the property of the Crown till 
it was restored to the church in the manner 
in which Strype has related (in the Annals 
of Reformation, vol. II. p. 3 DO) ; and that 
it constituted a distinct parish, and a rec- 
tory. Now I shall be much obliged to any 
of your learned ecclesiastical Antiquaries to 
inform me, how this so 'strange and rare’ 
a transaction was brought about, and by 
what specific Act of Parliament , or at least 
by what authoritative and public instrument 
it was confirmed, as no such Act of Parlia- 
ment can be found in the list printed by au- 
thority of the Commissioners on the public re- 
cords, and I am at a loss where to apply for any 
other authentic document. If, at tne same 
time, any further light could be thrown on 
the subject, particularly as to the name and 
residence of the present representatives or 
successors to the property of Lord C. J. 
Dier, or of Christopher Dyrling, it would be 
an additional favour. 1 * 

The angel described by Mr. Couch is 
foreign, probably struck at Theme in Ger- 
many. It may be scarce, but is of little or 
no interest to an English collector. — The 
piece described by Mr. Evans is of Edward 
IV. and may be found both in Snelling and 
Rudingi from its weight, it must be the 
half noble, which is rather scaroer than the 
noble. 

A. C. R. informs J. H. that there are, in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, ten ori- 
ginal deeds with seals of the Lucies now ap- 
pended to them. The seals have been en- 
graved or etched on copper. The drawings 
from which the engravings were made, are 
also in the same Museum. 

Mr. Yates observes, “The manor and 
estates at Hampton-in -Arden, which ag> the 
time the article printed in p. 801 was sent 
belonged to the Crown, have within the last 
six months been sold and conveyed to Abra- 
ham Spooner Lillingston, esq. of Elmdon 
adjoining." 

In reply to A. B.’s query relative to the 
Berkeley family, p. 98, Clionas begs to in- 
form him that (Hurl. MSS. 1445) a copy of 
the Herald's Visitation of Somerset in 1883, 


states the issue of Sir Henry Berkeley of 
Yarlington, co, Somerset (second son of Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, by Maxgaret Ligon), by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Neville of 
Billingbear, co. Berks, to have been Mau- 
rice Berkeley of Yarlington, who was living 
in 1887, and Dorothy, wife of Sir Francis 
Godolphin, K.B. He is not aware whether 
this Maurice Berkeley left any descendants ; 
but Sir Francis Godolphin had by the said 
Dorothy, who in Collins’s Peerage, edit. 
1735, is called second daughter, sixteen 
children ; of which Sir William, the eldest, 
was created a bart. ; and Sydney, the third 
son, was the celebrated Earl of Godolphin. 
—With respect to A.B.*s second query, 
Clionas acquaints him that in no copy of 
the different Visitations of Somerset in the 
Museum, is a son Henry assigned to Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, by Elizabeth Killegrew, 
but only the following children. Sir Charles 

! ancestor of the Earl of Falmouth), Sir John 
afterwards Lord Berkeley of Stratton), Sir 
William, Margaret, and Joane ; though Col- 
lins and other printed authorities state that 
Sir Maurice had likewise two other sons. 
Sir Maurice and Sir Henry. 

E. L. has in his possession some very old 
writings which have reference to an ancient 
family of the name of Warde in Yorkshire ; 
also some MS sermons, and in the prayer 
annexed to some of these, after praying for 
his diocesan Humphry , Lord Bishop of 
London, the preacher mentions Seth, Lord 
Bn. of Exeter. This was no doubt Dr. Seth 
Wards, and E. L. imagines that the writer 
of the sermons was liis relation. In Fuller's 
Worthies mention is made of several Cler- 
gymen of that name in Sussex and Essex, 
who were eminent for piety and learning. — 
E. L. would be glad to know whether Dr. 
Seth Warde was of the same family, and 
whether any of their descendants, bearing 
the same name, are now in being. 

The communication of II* is under con- 
sideration. 

Addendum.-Vol.XClll' ii. p. 470. John Webbe 
Weston, esq. married, first, Mias Lawson (as 
stated inp. 4?0); and, secondly, Maris Theresa, 
second dsu. of Mr. Constable and Lady Winifred 
Maxwell Constable, the only dau. of tne Karl of 
Maxwell. 

-Errata.— Vol. XC1II. il. p. 105, b. 1. 23, for 
1736, read 1776. The name of the draftsman 
“ D. Parkes, del. 1775/’ should have been insert- 
ed at the bottom of the plate. 

P. 124, noto,/br 'Ixw read E'xw. 

P. 134, 1. 25. read lslac. 

P. 216, b. 1. 10 from bottom, read M writ of 
Justictec. 

P. 453, 1.35, for Professor Brandc, read IL 
Phillips. 

Vol. XCIV. i. p. 81, 1, penult, for * and six,” 
read 11 The late Earl had six,” etc* 
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On thb West India System op Slavery. 


Mr. Urban, April 1 4. 

I MUST distinctly disavow all inten- 
tion to describe the West India 
system in harsher terms than it is 
known to warrant, or to indulge in 
personal invective against those who 
nave the misfortune to be connected 
with it, while I request you to afford 
me the opportunity of making a few 
observations upon a letter signed S. D. 
in your last Number, p. 224, which' 
is entitled “Value of the West India 
Colonies to the Mother Country/* 

Most of your readers who have pe- 
rused that letter, will, I am persuaded, 
concur with me in opinion, that its ob- 
ject is to support and protect slavery 
against the Abolitionists, by inducing 
hesitation and doubt as to the pro- 
priety of our interference with the go- 
vernment of the West India islands ; 
and as our Colonial system, with refer- 
ence to those Islands, at present occu- 
pies a large share of the public atten- 
tion, it appears to me desirable to 
rebut every attempt which may be 
made by statements such as those of 
your Correspondent in the letter before 
me, to create erroneous impressions. 

The argument of his letter I take to 
be, that the West India islands are 
of great value to Britain, yielding above 
8,000,000/. annually in imports, and 
receiving from us above 5,000,000/. in 
exports, and of course furnishing em- 
ployment to a considerable extent for 

S ng and seamen ; that, therefore, 
ould not interfere with the pre- 
sent practice of cultivating those is- 
lands by means of slave-labour, with 
all its concomitant evils, lest, as is 
assumed, such interference should im- 
pair the revenue derived from the colo- 
nies, or injure the interests of the 
planteis and proprietors. 

In replying to such an argument, it 
does not appear to me to be necessary 
to depreciate or undervalue the West 


India Islands, either in a commercial 
or political point of view. Their im- 
portance under a proper government 
may be safely admitted, in all the points 
in which your Correspondent contends 
for it — as yielding acceptable, although 
not essential, colonial produce— as con- 
suming British exports — and** afford- 
ing employment (or shipping and na- 
vigators. The general fact of their 
value, as there is evidently no motive 
for disputing, so I confidently believe 
there is no desire to dispute, and I am 
not aware that the friends of abolition 
have ever indicated a wish to under- 
value these Colonies. 

It is not the fact of their value, but 
the inferences which the friends of 
slavery draw from that fact, respect- 
ing which the Advocates of abolition 
and the West Indians are at issue. 
The former maintain the necessity and 
the right of interference on the part of 
the mother country, to correct alleged 
great abuses, cruelty, and misgovern- 
mentj and deny the right of these 
Colonies to claim privileges and pro- 
tection, while they hesitate or refuse 
to submit to the decisions of the pa- 
rent state $ the latter, in reply, rather 
clamorously assert that our inter- 
ference would be destructive of the 
planter’s rights, and ruinous to his 
property. The friends of African 
freedom rejoin, by maintaining as a 
doctrine which scarcely needs the la~ 
hour of formal proof, that such an 
amelioration in the condition of the 
slaves as was contemplated by Mr. 
Buxton’s motion in Parliament last 
year, would in proportion as it suc- 
ceeded assimilate the slaves to freemen; 
and in proportion as it assimilated them 
to freemen, would not impair but im- 
prove their value as cultivators and 
servants, by rendering them more in- 
telligent, patient, tractable, and effi- 
cient ; and thuswould by necessary con- 
sequence 
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sequence augment the value of the 
West India islands, on which it should 
be remembered the negroes would still 
remain the contented and laborious, 
because educated and enfranchised pea- 
santry of that country. 

Among the various arguments 
which have been adduced to show 
that free labour would be cheaper and 
more profitable than that of slaves, 
is that by analogy, derived from the 
unanswerable fact referred to by Mr. 
Hall in the Leicester Address, which 
has given such offence to your Corre- 
spondent, — viz. that West India sugar, 
the result of slave labour, cannot keep 
the market against East India sugar, 
the result of the labour of freemen, 
without the imposition of a heavy and 
almost a prohibitory duty on the lalter % 
and notwithstanding the greater dis- 
tance of the East Indies. It certainly 
devolves on the friends of the present 
West India system to show some cir- 
cumstance in the case of the West In- 
dia Islands, which can rebut the just 
and obvious conclusion deduced from 
the comparison above stated. This 
I conceive they have it not in their 
power to do; certainly your Corres- 
pondent has not done it : on the con- 
trary, having brought himself (p. 225) 
suddenly in contact with this pinch- 
ing argument, he summons Mr. 
Brougham to his aid, in a quota- 
tion, the relevancy of which few of 
your readers will be able to discover ; 
he then, feeling angry under the pres- 
sure of the argument, reproaches Mr. 
Hall for having stepped a little out of 
the true line of his profession in med- 
dling with the subject; and concludes 
by branching off into observations, and 
statements of facts, as he calls them, 
in which I am content to follow him, 
merely to show your readers the irre- 
levancy of some and the incorrectness 
of others. 

First . S. D. contends for the invio- 
lability of the present system, on the 
ground of its having obtained a sanc- 
tion from “the proclamations of our 
kings, and the repeated enactments of 
the British Legislature.” The object 
t of these he asserts to have been to 
“ compel 99 the West India planters to 
“ embark their property in colonial 
produce/' &c. No one will dispute 
that the Legislature, from its first at- 
tempt to mitigate the horrors of the 
middle passage, and the kings of Eng- 
land long antecedently to that period, 
by those charters and grants which 


your Correspondent refers to, have re- 
cognized the existence of colonial 
slavery ; but to recognise is not to ap- 
prove or sanction. The law recognizes 
even murder, but does not thereby 
sanction it. On the contrary, it is no- 
torious that the object of the Legisla- 
ture, pursued through many laborious 
sittings, has been to mitigate the seve- 
rity of slavery, and more immediately 
or remotely to improve the condition 
of its unhappy victims. And so far 
has the Government been from com- 
pelling the slave-holders to embark 
their property in such adventures, that 
every step by which it has endea- 
voured to approximate to an abolition 
of slavery, has had a tendency to re- 
lieve the planter from the necessity of 
sinking his property in slaves, by pro- 
viding for him the substitute of free 
labourers, born on and attached to the 
soil, and thus to reduce the charges on 
colonial produce. 

Secondly. In page 225, S. D. re- 
marks, that the West India Colonies 
are an “ integral part of the British 
empire ; because, under the colonial 
system, the industry of the inhabitants 
is made subservient to the interests of 
the mother country.” But to what 
purpose of argument or inference is 
this observation, unless it could be 
shown that all the other Colonies of 
Great Britain are not similarly cir- 
cumstanced, and unless it could also 
he proved that the population, capital, 
industry, and even the morals of this 
country, have not in return been made 
subservient, and the last even sacri- 
ficed to our West India Colonies? 
But for our aid they would have con- 
tinued to the present moment huge 
over- wooded, but unprofitable masses 
of earth, surrounded by the ocean ; and, 
from all the evidence which the au- 
thority of Parliament has elicited, it 
may be fairly inferred that it would 
have been well for the interests of 
humanity had they so continued. 

Thirdly . S. D. next refers to the 
antient compact between the West In- 
dia colonics and the mother Country, 
in a manner which I conceive to be 
totally irrelevant, unless he intends 
to found upon that compact the evi- 
dently untenable and absurd proposi- 
tion, that Great Britain ought to aban- 
don the right to controul her West 
India Colonies, while she is making 
large pecuniary sacrifices for the pur- 
pose of cherishing them, receives and 
consumes their produce, supplies all 

their 
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their wants, and does this after having 
raised them from barrenness and worth- 
lessness to fruitfulness and wealth : 
and that she should consent to sustain 
the weight of an ill-governed slave po- 
pulation, both in peace and war, when 
iy wise councils and energetic mea- 
sures, it might be changed for the sup- 
port of an educated, industrious, and 
even, during war, well-armed and 
trust- worthy body of loyal freemen. 
Surely it is impossible for one moment 
to admit a proposition so repugnant to 
all the principles of equity anti general 
improvement. 

Fourthly. The paragraph No. 2, on 
p. 225, begins by employing a phraseo- 
logy which i9 altogether incorrect, and 
calculated to mislead cursory readers. 
“ The British manufacturer,’ 1 it is ob- 
served, 44 has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by a transfer of the 
monopoly from the West to the East 
Indies.*’ The term monopoly , your 
readers ought to be informed, is here 
applied to such an equalization of 
duties as would do no more than place 
two rival parties upon a footing of fair 
and open competition, without favour- 
ing either party. It is by such misre- 
presentations that your Correspondent 
appears to inc to be labouring to 
create erroneous impressions. The 
main argument of this paragraph re- 
solves itself into a question respecting 
the comparative value of the imports 
and exports in the two trades, upon 
which I shall shortly have occasion to 
correct his statements : only at present 
obsening, 1 fully admit that such a 
comparative view furnishes the proper 
test by which to estimate the value of 
commerces the aggregate amount of 
each indicating the general importance 
of the trade, and the balance of im- 
ports over exports its comparative va- 
lue. But 1 maintain that when pro- 
perly and fairly submitted to this test, 
the trade with the East'Indies will not 
suffer in comparison with that of the 
West. 

Fifthly . In paragraph 3, S. D. 
reasons on an admission that in the 
event of an equalization of the duties 
on Sugar, the West India trade would 
he entirely supplanted in its staple 
commodity by that of the East. From 
this predicament there is, in the judg- 
ment of the Abolitionists, one safe and 
easy way to extricate the W T eat India 
planters; viz. by progressive emanci- 
pation, which, by creating natural sti- 


mulants to labour, and reducing ex- 
penses, would lessen the cost, andcoit- 
sequently the price of West India pro- 
duce in the market. 

It is not easy for the friends of the 
present system to controvert the pro- 
bable assumption that free blacks 
working for hire, for the support of 
themselves and families, would find in 
the improved conditionsof their labour, 
motives to a more cheerful and in- 
creased exertion, and to a greater ceco- 
nomy both of time and of strength ; or 
to deny that the time often spent by 
the unhappy negroes in the hospitals, 
under the effects of the excessive inflic- 
tion of punishment, is time lost from 
labour, and virtually a charge upon 
the cultivation, which a better system 
would remove. There is one fact 
which hears upon the question of the 
comparative ceconomy of slave labour, 
that rest9 on the incontrovertible testi- 
mony of an ollicial paper on the table 
of the House of Commons, and de- 
mands the most serious attention. 
From this paper it appears that in three 
years, 1 8 1 7 to 1820, tne decrease or waste 
of the slave population of the British 
West India colonies, has been in the 
proportion of 18,251, upon an aggre- 
gate population of 730,212, and that 
all our settlements exhibited a decrease , 
except Barbadoes, which gave a small 
increase. Such a state of things must 
in a few years lead to one of two con- 
sequences ; either a clandestine impor- 
tation, effected with great difficulty, 
and at great expense and hazard, 
which would he in fact reviving the 
slave trade; or the depopulation and 
total ruin of the Colonies. Tak- 
ing the account just referred to as a 
datum, it will be seen that this crisis 
must arrive in less than forty 'years. 
Those, therefore, who urge such re- 
forms in the system as would enable 
and induce that unhappy and demo- 
ralized portion of the human race 
which forms the slave population of 
these Colonies, to perpetuate and ex- 
tend their species, cannot fairly be 
considered as unfriendly to the interests 
of the Colonies, or Tegardless of consi- 
derations of the soundest ceconomy . 

Sixthly . I proceed to examine the 
statements ana conclusions contained 
in the 4th and 5th paragraphs of the 
letter of S. D. which are equally 
unsatisfactory. He tells us that East 
India sugar is less suited to our taste 
than the West, with which it must be 

mixed 
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mixed to make it saleable, and that 
the people would not wish to buy it 
even at one half the price. Surely 
then the repeal of the prohibitory duty, 
which falls much short of half the 
rice, would do no injury to the West 
ndians, and for that reason ought not 
to he opposed by them* 

But even “ supposing the extra 
duty to be taken off,” S. D. observes, 
the difference would not be saved to 
the consumer, but the importer would 
derive the benefit of the change, and 
** the former would be compelled to 
purchase a bad article at the price he 
now pays for a good one.*' Is not this 
a most unfounded statement? By 
whom would the consumer be com- 
pelled^ not by the East Indians, who 
possess no power to compel any one ; 
— not by the West Indians, whose inte- 
rests lie another way; — and certainly 
not by the Government, whose mea- 
sures would only favour a fair compe- 
tition. But although not compelled , 
the British public might probably be 
impelled by motives of economy to 
purchase East India sugar, and this I 
take to be the important truth which 
your correspondent has distorted in so 
extraordinary a manner. 

Seventhly. With respect to the in- 
terests of British shipping, and the 
Naval Power, I refer to my short note 
on p. 208, for an answer to your pre- 
sent Correspondent. Even assuming 
the ground chosen by him, it would 
be competent to the Legislature to 
forbid or restrict the employment of 
India shipping, or India navigators, 
although the greater length of the 
voyage would render a limited employ- 
ment of them a measure of economy 
not inconsistent with the claims of 
British ship-owners and sailors. 

Although the observation contained 
in paragraph 7 has no bearing upon 
the present argument, it might be 
employed to prove that an increased 
intercourse with the East Indies, how- 
ever brought about, would tend to 
strengthen the link which unites this 
country with her invaluable, because 
well governed, Asiatic possessions. 

Eighthly . I proceed to offer a few 
remarks on S. D.’s statement of ac- 
counts in paragraph 8, of which the 
evident object „ is to give your readers 
an idea of the comparative value of the 
East and Weat India commerce, unfa- 
vourable to the former, and which I 
find to be materially incorrect. 


In the first place he exhibits ait 
average of imports from the West 
Indies for five years, at 8,512,987/. and 
contrasts it with an alleged average of 
East India imports of 3,391, l 60 l. I 
am utterly at a loss to imagine where 
he obtained the latter sum, because I 
find by accounts before the House of 
Commons, that the average of East 
India imports, including China, for 
five years, is 12,504,674/.; and ex- 
clusive of China, 7*579,546/. 

Equally unfair is his account of ex- 
ports, in which he states, that the ex- 
ports of nine years to the West amount to 
46,493, 50 1 /. 1 to the East, 33,403, 1 60/. 

But why, may I be permitted to 
ask, did he not take, as in the case of 
imports, an average _of five years? Be- 
cause I apprehend he perceived that 
such an average would have nearly 
turned the scale. 

For the information of your readers, 
I subjoin in a note* the totals of the 
nine years exports to the East and 
West Indies, l>y which they will ob- 
serve that those to the East have been 
progressively on the increase as those 
to the West have been on the decrease; 
and that in the last year the East has 
exceeded the West in the sum of 
700 , 000 /. 

Lastly. I must advert to the state- 
ment of your Correspondent respecting 
slavery in the East Indies, in support 
of which he appeals to Dr. Buchanan's 
Survey of Mysore. I greatly regret 
that he did not, before he attempted 
to build so important an argument on 
such a foundation, acquaint himself 
with the value of the facts upon which 
that argument was to rest. Mysore, 
your Correspondent should have been 
informed, was and is still an independent 
state, governed by a native prince, under 
whom both Mahomedansand Hindoos 
maintain the distinctions proper to their 
respective systems of faitn : but wher- 
ever the British law is paramount in 
India, although the same distinctions 


* Account of the exports to the East 
and West Indies for nine years. 
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of caste nominally exist, no native, 
however mean his caste, is disqualified 
m an evidence in the British Courts, 
or excluded from the means of procur- 
ing redress for injuries sustained from 
others, even the superior or Bramin 
caste, or from Europeans. 

1 have now to apologize for having 
occupied so much of the time of your 
readers, and to conclude by observing 
briefly, that whoever may he the de- 
fenders of the West India system. Re- 
ligion, Policy, and the voice of the 
British nation equally censure it that 
colonies of slaves are found to be a 
burthen to this country, requiring a 
large military force to suppress occa- 
sional insurrection, and a large naval 
force to prevent a clandestine trade in 
slaves ; — that the actual annual cost of 
the system of slavery to this country is 
still very considerable; — that in uego- 
ciation with foreign states, it is discre- 
ditable to us to be stipulating the abo- 
lition of the trade, wnile the fruits of 
our own guilty participation in it are 
not abandoned that dependence on 
the planters for reform must prove, ac- 
cording to the past experience of two 
centuries, fallacious ; — that if an ar- 
rangement which should certainly 
issue in the abolition of slavery, were 
to require national disbursement, the 
people are able and willing to bear it 
and in short, that the temper of the 
times, the state of the country, and 
the dispositions of his Majesty's minis- 
ters, all appear favourable to the speedy, 
although progressiveabolition ofslavery. 

Yours, &c. T. Fisher. 

Mr. Urban, April 3. 

njj^HE interval which elapsed he- 
ft tween the fall of the Latin em- 
pire in the fifth century, and of the 
Greek in the fifteenth, a period of about 
one thousand years, is termed the Mid- 
dle Age. It was the age of ignorance 
and superstition. The arts, tne learn- 
ing, and the laws, which had contri- 
buted to the power and splendour of 
Rome, were neither valued nor under- 
stood by their Gothic conquerors « they 
were therefore soon forgotten, and a 
period of such barbarity ensued, as to 
nave acquired the name also of the Age 
of DarknesB. 

Among the superstitions which such 
an age naturally produced, may be re- 
corded the establishment of Monastic 
Orders. It is here we are to look, not 


for the origin, but the general history 
of the Monks ; a body of men who are 
universally regarded as destitute of every 
ray of knowledge, and every feeling oT 
humanity; of whom hate is never to 
cease its persecutions, and censure is 
weary of complaining; whose fana- 
ticism is denounced by the wise, and 
whose dissipation is branded by the 
virtuous. 

But that Monkery was itself the off- 
spring of Enthusiasm, ought to be no 
very great objection to the Monks of 
the Middle Ages, when it had obtained 
the prescription of more than two cen- 
turies, and when it was the received 
and popular practice of the day; for 
though custom cannot dignify folly, 
nor antiquity consecrate error, it is no 
easy thing for men to rise above the 
prejudices of the times in which they 
live. 

With respect to their dissipation, we 
have indeed a melancholy catalogue of 
sins handed down to us by their Histo- 
rians : but let it be remembered that 
their historians were their enemies i 
and that it has always been the wise 
policy of oppression to detract from the 
character of those whom it injures. 
Whoever imagines the licentiousness 
of the Monks to have been the sole or 
even the chief cause of their dissolu- 
tion, are not likely to do much injus- 
tice to the memory of Henry VIII. 
That dear lover of penal statutes, how- 
ever, was not one who risked his popu- 
larity from a disinterested love of vir- 
tue : ecquam putatis civitatem pacatam 
fuisse qua: locuplcs sit: the revenues of 
six hundred monasteries were a suffi- 
cient lure to his rapacity, and his am- 
bition easily induced him to the de- 
struction or men who paid their court 
at Rome in contempt of his asserted 
supremacy. Such being the motive, a 
plea was to be discovered to justify the 
narshness of the proceeding to the 
world ; and a plausible one was unhap- 

a found in the ignorance arid irre- 
irity of the sufferers. That their 
characters were frequently within the 
reach of suspicion, is not to be denied ; 
nor, it is hoped, will any one be found 
to Lament the dispersion of such so- 
cieties in the abolition of monastic 
life. But it was not for their vices, 
real or imputed, that they were plun- 
dered and destroyed : they were sacri- 
ficed to ah ambitious and speculative 
King ; else why were the Abbey lands 
employed in adding power to politi- 
cians* 
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cians, and wealth to the Royal coffer, 
and not rather in imparting instruc- 
tion to the ignorant, and in softening 
the condition of poverty and disease. 
Whatever was the corruption of the 
Monks, on the score of merit they at 
least maintained a9 just a claim to their 
property as the new possessors. That 
they were hospitable is allowed by all j 
and that they were in many instances 
the promoters of science, and the pre- 
servers of literature, their remains can 
testify. Utter ignorance and insensi- 
bility could not have been universal in 
men who preserved, through several 
centuries of the deepest barbarity, the 
remains of Augustan learning and attic 
elegance ; who have bequeathed to us 
many models of architecture, which, 
in their design and execution, are by 
politer ages yet unrivalled ; who have 
illuminated their Missals with colours, 
which the apparently perfected science 
of chemistry has not been able to 
match i who were the inventors of 
some of the most valuable arts which 
advance and adorn society ; and whose 
remains of metallic works, painting, 
and sculpture, are yet the ail mi ration 
of the curious. That the age of 
Monkery was the age of ignorance, is 
admitted; but why the Monks should 
be exclusively stigmatized for the ge- 
neral deficiency, when they alone pos- 
sessed the little learning that existed, 
remains to be discovered. It is to the 
Monasteries that we are indebted lor 
most of our historians, both of Church 
and State t it was in the recesses of the 
cloister that the most valuable manu- 
scripts were sheltered, and which, at 
the dissolution, were consigned to the 
use of grocers, soapscllers, and book- 
binders . Such was the barbarity of 
the Mopks, and such the philosophy 
of their oppressors. 

It appears but just that while we la- 
ment tne ignorance, and detest the 
vices which prevailed among the 
Monks, we do not totally forget that 
there were many among them who 
possessed also much learning and much 
virtue ; while we yield to the popular 
zeal which blackens their character, 
'we remember that we owe them much, 
and that their crimes were confessedly 
heightened by their political enemies. 
Let thcae recollections be sometimes 
admitted wh^p we deprecate, and 
justly deprecate, the general character 
of these unhappy exiles of social life; 
they wifi awaken a feeling of pity for 


men who, with the same temptations 
to which we are exposed, had not the 
same advantages which enable ns to 
resist them i and they will incline us 
at least to forbear censure, if we can- 
not bestow praise, indulgence has 
always been shown to the crimes of an 
individual, when he was acknowledged 
to have been a public benefactor ; and 
if this principle be a just one, some 
tenderness is surely due to the memory 
of men to whom we owe not only the 
elegances of literature, and acquisitions 
in science, hut the more permanent 
and the more valuable blessings de- 
rived from the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. C. 

Mr. Urban, April 2 0. 

I AM afraid by thus drawing the at- 
tention of the public to tne noble 
instance of generosity just shewn by 
Archdeacon Watson, I shall pain his 
retiring modesty; but these are the 
lights which ought to shine before 
men ; his numerous private charities I 
seek not to draw forth. Can it he too 
enerally known that, without consi- 
ering nis own private advantage, he 
has procured an Act to divide the pa- 
rish of St. John’s at Hackney, of 
which he is Rector, into three distinct 
parishes; and that two thirds of the whole 
income, whether arising from tithes, 
fees, or from any other source, lie has 
given up to be equally enjoyed accord- 
ing to the several boundaries by the 
other two Rectors ? But I shall make no 
comment on this disinterested conduct. 

The parish of West Hackney, to 
which the new Church in Kingslaml- 
road belongs, has been presented to 
Mr. Paroissier, who was the respected 
Curate of St. John’s thirty-nine years. 
The Chapel of Ease in Well-street is 
to be the third, where the Rev. H. H. 
Norris has for many years, ever since 
its erection, officiated gratuitously; and 
I understand he has likewise settled fifty 
pounds per annum, for ever, towards 
maintaining a minister. C. S. 



Ingram, through the medium of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, to illustrate “ the His- 
tory of the Cuiltem District,” will be thank- 
fully acknowledged. 

Upon the subject of Aslce's Hospital, 
Hoxton, vol. xcni. ii. 392 , the Observer did 
not seem aware that there is a good print 
of it in Stow’s London, by Strype, edit. 1 765, 
vol. i. p. 326 ; in Maitland ; and in Ellis’s 
Shoreditch. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ubbaw, . Bur y 

T HE Tillage of Wordwell, Suffolk, 
is now so reduced, as to have no 
more buildings in it than the.Church; 
the Manor Farm-house, with tWo or 
throe cottages. These are hear each 
other; and above fifty' years si rice 'the 
Parsonage House made one anjong 
these, having been situated oh w the 
North side of the church -yard; but 
grass has long grown over its site. 

The situation is Upon rising ground, 
in an open champaign country ; some 
springs arise in the South and 'West 
parts, which quickly increase into a 
small clear rivulet, and run through 
the garden and yards of West Stow 
Hall, near adjoining, and so into the 
navigable river at Flempton. 

Wordwell was antiently the Lord- 
ship of Thomas de Wordwell*. 

Roger de Borghdcn was Parson of 
Wordwelle, Anno 22 Ed. III. as ap- 
pears by a fine, then levied, of lands 
in Chippley t in Suffolk. 

The Church (see Plate I. ) is eleven 
yards long inside, and six wide. The 
chancel, which is parted from the 
Church by a Saxon arch, is about six 
yards by five. On the left side of 
the altar is a niche. The old stone 
font is of large diameter, and stands 
upon three feet of squared stone (see 
fig . I ). Near it one small hell hangs 
on two beam9 in the inside of the 
Church, West side. The North door- 
way, as well as the South, is very old. 
The entrance on the South is through 
an ordinary bricked porch. Under this 
porch, and over the South door of the 
Church, is a rude carving representing 
two animals in a sort of foliage (see 
Jig. 2). The carving (fie. 3) is over 
the North door in the inside, and is sup- 
posed to mean the Annunciation. 'Die 
carvings (fas 4 and 5) of the strange 
animals and of the shields; are both 
on the seats on the South side near 
the West end, and facing the West. 
In a South' window was a small fi- 
gure of St. Michael, and in one of the 


quot refoils a shield with, on a crois, 
6 es toiler On the back of the Mints 
rude carvings of lamias, And Other 
strange animals. Some rude letters 
are .visible on an old stone in thd 
chancel. 4 « Two more very old stones 
li* within the seats on the South side 
bf the Church. * ; ! ’ 

. In July, 1799,. the Ear! of Bristol, 
Bishop of Deny, with ‘ his Only son 
Frederick William Lord Hervey, con- 
veyed the Wordwell Estate and Ad- 
vowson of the Rectory to Charles; first 
Marquis Cornwallis.' ' 

■ Patroni olim ; Joannes Hervey de 
Ike worth; Gulielmus Hervey, miles. 

Rectors . 

1542 — Cuthbert Harvey. 

1564 — John BarrcU. 

1580 — Edmund Reeve. 

1587 — John Askew; buried Sept. 1, 
1619. 

1619 — John Gibbon, B.D. 

1629 — John. Beale. * 

1658 — M. Humphrey. 

1 662 — Ti mothv Adamson . 

1720 — Robert Butts, M.A. afterwards 
Bishop of Ely. 

1736rrJphn Battley, M.A. 

1741— Joseph ‘Lay ton. 

1746 — Roger Cocksedgc. 

1750 — Bernard Mills, D.D. died 1787. 

— Roger Cocksedge, jup. A.M. 

died at Brarnall in Cheshire, July 
r 31, 1794. 

1796 — James-Sidney Neucatre. 

The Register of this small and ob- 
scure village is very old; the first entry 
is in 1579- 

In the Register of Baptisms the 
following entry occurs, “ 176*5 — 
Booty, son of Tho. and Eliz. Harvey, 
20 May.'* This distinguished native 
of the parish went, at a very early age, 
to sea, under* the patronage of Au- 
gustus John, Earl of Bristol, then 
owner of . the manor and estate at 
Wordwell $ and having, all along, ac- 
quitted : himself much to the satisfac- 
tion of his superiors, was, in due time, 
advanced to the rahk of Post Captain 


* Ku^s “ Suffolk Traveller." 

t The' Manors of Hundon and Chippley in Suffolk, were told' to the first Lord Ca- 
vendUh fbf 15,000/. by King James I. as appears by a special grant of his Majesty, dated 
May 37, Regal nono, 1611; Chippley Abbey, and what waa called the Manor, are 
in the pariah oTPoslingford. — Taylor’ s nvkx Monasticiis, fol. 1821, p. 85. ' 

C&pp% Abbey belonged to the late John’ Venida, esq. of Wherstead in Suffolk, , and 
is now ’tM'prppetty of Sir .Robert Harland,.bart, in right of his lady^ sister to the lake 
Mr. Vernon. 

Gknt. Mao. April, 1 834. in 
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Capt. Booty Harvey, R*N.— Curious Seals. 


9»S 

in ibe. Royal Navy; and having, on 
the $7th day of March, 1812, while 
commanding hit Majesty’s sloop Ro- 
mrio, displayed much gallantry in ac- 
tion with a French Flotilla off Dieppe, 
was honoured by the appointment of 
** Companion of the Order of the 
Bath ; and by the following armorial 
ensigns, viz, Azure, on a pale Argent, 
between two eagles displayed Or, each 
surmounted by an anchor erect, as the 
last, a trident Sable, entwined by two 
branches of laurel proper. The crest, 
on a wreath of the colours, between 
a branch of oak and another of lau- 
rel, a dexter cubit arm erect proper, 
tlie band holding a trident Or, on the 
staff a flag hoisted Azure, thereon the 
word “ Rosario,*' in letters of cold ; 
and on a scroll, whence the Order 
of the Bath is suspended, is inscribed 
the word “ Dieppe.” 

The Earl Marshal's Warrant, issued 
to Sir Isaac Heard, Knight Garter, 
and George Harrison, esq. Claren- 
cieux, bears date March 11, 1816, 56 
Geo. 111. 

I have much pleasure in the oppor- 
tunity of paying respect to one of the 
gallant defenders of our Country in 
the person of this Gentleman. 

Yours, &c. F. H. Barnwell. 

Mr TT.n»w -Addenham Vicarage, 

Mr. U "BAN, Iptwich> Marek g 

1 TRANSMIT you the impression 
of a brasB Seal ( seejig. 6.) now in 
my possession, which was found in an 
enclosure at or near Aldborough, in 
this county, a few months since. It 
is in good preservation, and appears, 
from tne form of the letters, and the 
rudeness of the sculpture, to be of 
considerable antiquity. The legend 
teems to be “ Ave Maria Dea." 

Yours, &c. JohnLonge. 

* # + We think our Correspondent 
not right in the legend. The subject 
is clearly the Annunciation, although 
very rudely expressed, and what en- 
circles it is part of the 28th verse of 
the 1st chapter of St. Luke, “Hail, 
Mary, highly favoured, the Lord is 
with thee, blessed art thou among 
• women.'* This is contracted into 
** Ave Maria,” and, as we conjecture, 
« c Bea” for “Beata,” and “F’’ ft>r 
"Foeraina.” The Seal is probably of 
the commencement of the 13th cen- 
tury ; i.e. the reign of John or Henry 
* the Third. Edit. 


[April, 


Mr. UftBAlr, March 12. 

( HAVE lately had sent to me an 
impression of a seal of bronze ( see 
Jig . y.) found in Yorkshire, and now 
in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Ne- 
ville of Hawarden, Flintshire, which 
probably some of yonr Correspondents 
may be able to assign to its right 
owner. It bears a tilting helmet and 
shield of the time of Henry Y. ; and the 
charge is, in the Ordinary of Arms in 
the Heralds’ College, assigned to Grif- 
fith of Benthall, co. Salop. On in- 
specting the pedigree there referred to, 
is the following remark, written in 
the time of Charles I. : “ These arms 
were certified by Rees Caync, late of 
Oswestre, deceased, who was an old 
bard.” No crest, however, is there 
mentioned, so that this helps us but 
little towards ascertaining the real 
owner of the seal. It can only be 
identified by discovering who bore a 
goat on his shield, and had a falcon 
for his crest in the time of Henry Y. 
The legend is so much obliterated, 
that I cannot attempt to decipher it; 
but I conjecture that it is the motto 
or war-cry of the owner. S. 11. M. 

Mr. Urban, April 1. 

I N addition to the instances of na- 
tive liberality towards the profes- 
sion of Christianity in India, which 
were referred to in your last Number, 
p. 200, the case of Joynarrain Gho- 
saul Baboo, a wealthy Hindoo of Be- 
nares, ought to be mentioned. This 
individual gave, about 15 years since, 
as I have been informed, a large sum 
of money towards the repairs of St. 
John’s Church at Calcutta, and still 
more recently made a very liberal con- 
tribution of 40,000 rupees to our 
Church Missionaiy Society for the 
encouragement of native schools. 
Other similar instances of native libe- 
rality on the great subject of religion, 
have occulted in India, the particu- 
lars of which I shall probably lay be- 
fore your readers at some future occa- 
sion. 

As a sequel to the account of St. 
John’s Cathedral, I send you a list of 
the East India Company's chaplains 
stationed at Calcutta, from the period 
of the erection of the first church, 
with such brief notices of them as I 
have been able to collect. 

In 1703, the Rev. Benjamin 
Adams appears to have been chaplain. 
He is styled in the inscription over'his 

wife’s 
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wife'! grave, in the cemetery of St. 
Johu’s Church, ecclcsiee X'ti in Ben * 
ga/a pastoris • He quitted the Com- 
pany’s service in September 170(3, and 
was succeeded the same year in his 
clerical functions by 

1700. The Rev. Mr. Abdrrsov, 
who performed the duties of this office 
till 1|10, when he fell iuto ill health, 
and died on his passage to Madras, 
about the latter end of that year. 

After Mr. Anderson’s decease, the 
prayers and a sermon were read every 
Sunday in the chapel by the secretary % 
the Company’s servants attending un- 
der pain of a reprimand for any cause- 
less absence. 

1718-13. The Rev. Samuel Breer- 
cliffe was appointed, with a salary 
of 50/. a year, and 50/. gratuity should 
he deserve it. He arrived in the year 
1713, and gave great satisfaction. He 
acquired a knowledge of the Portu- 
guese language ; but could not master 
the Moors' (native) dialect. He died 
of a fever, after five days sickness, Au- 
gust 14, 1717* 

1719. The Rev. William Thom- 
linson, then at St. Helena, was ap- 
pointed, and arrived in Calcutta the 
28 th of January, 1720. He is stated 
to have given great satisfaction, but 
died on the 30tli of May, the year of 
liis arrival. 

1721. The Rev. Joseph Paget was 
removed from Fort St. George to Cal- 
cutta, where he arrived on the 27th of 
March, 1721. He bore a high cha- 
racter for prudence and modesty. He 
accompanied Mr. Surman to Dacca, 
and died there, March 26, 1724. 

1726-7. The Rev. Jkrvas Bel- 
lamy, who was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Paget, arrived at Calcutta on the 
26th of August, 1726. He proceeded 
to India under an express injunction 
that he should learn the enuutry lan- 
guages, with a view to missionary exer- 
tions, within the sphere of his influence. 
This injunction was founded upon a 
clause in the charter granted by King 
William to the 'London East India 
Company, on the dth of September, 
1698, which runs as follows : 

44 And we do further will, that all such 
Ministers as shall be sent to reside in India, 
as aforesaid, shall be obliged to learn, within 
one year after their arrival, the Portuguese 
language, and shall apply themselves to 
learn the native language of the country 
where they shall reside, the better to enable 


them to instruct the Genttos, (haft sKaR be 
the servants or slaves of the seine Company, 

or of their agents, in the Protestant ReH- 

_• »» 

gion. 

Mr. Bellamy continued chaplain at 
Calcutta for nearly 30 yean ; but it 
does not appear that he made any at- 
tempts to convert the nativet. He 
perished with many other Europeans 
in the black hole at Calcutta, on the 
20th of June, 1760. 

During the several intervals be- 
tween the decease of one chaplain 
and appointment of his successor, the 
public worship appears to hava been 
conducted by some one of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants, or by any cler- 
gyman who might be accidentally 
at the Presidency. In 17 18 and 1710 
Dr. Harvey officiated fbr more than 
a year ; and in 1725-6 Mr. Oldmiton 
performed divine service for 10 months, 
and the Rev. Win. Sawbridge for two 
months. It was therefore proposed to 
appoint a supernumerary chaplain. 

The name of the Rev. Robbrt 
Orme occurs as an acting chaplain 
about the year 1740. 

1743. The Rev. Robert Wywch 
arrived from Madras in 1743, in the 
same capacity. He died 28 Dec. 1748. 

174g. The Rev. Robert Maplb- 
toft was appointed in December 1749, 
and died at Fulta during the mortality 
which prevailed among the fugitives, 
after the capture of Calcutta in 1756. 

In consequence of Mr. Maplctoft’s 
decease, 

1757. The Rev. Mr. Cobb, chap- 
lain to Admiral Watson, was appoint- 
ed by the Government to officiate, and 
did so during the whole of thaMrcar. 

1758. The Rev. Hewry Butler 
arrived in Calcutta on his way to Ben- 
coolen ; to which place he had been 
appointed by the Court of Directors, 
in January: but he was detained at 
Calcutta by Governor Drake, and died 
there Nov. 10, 176 1 . 

1758. The Rev. Johb Cape was 
also appointed in 1758; and died at 
Calcutta, Dec. 27, 1701. 

1760. The Rev. Samuel Stave- 
ley was ap|Kiinted in 1760, and died 
in Calcutta, Oct. 26, 1762. 

The lUv. Thomas Blomer 

was appointed in — and died July 
15, 1767. 

1764. The Rev. Mr. 'Parry was 
appointed, and died April 13, 1769. 

1768. The Rev. Thos. Yatb 

ap|>oiiucd. 
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appointed, and died April 14, 1789. 
The inscription on his monument in 
the burying-gftnind at Chowringee, 
states him to nave been a man of ex- 
tensive benevolence and good-will to- 
wards his fellow creatures. 

1768. The Rev. John Burn was 
appointed, and returned to England 
in 1784; where he died in the year 
1793# in the 63d year of his age. 

1770. The Rev. John Baines 
cathe from Behcoolen, and officiated 
at Calcutta from June to Oct. 177 1 

1771. The Rev. William John- 
sons arrived and became junior chap- 
lain to the Presidency, on the promo- 
tion of Mr. Yate to the senior chap- 
lainship at Fort William ; and on the 
departure of Dr. Bum for England in 
1784, Mr. Johnson became senior 
chaplain. He left Bengal for England 
in March 1788. 

1774. The Rev. Thomas Blan- 
shard was appointed to Bengal in 
March ; succeeded junior chaplain in 
1784, on the promotion of Mr. John- 
son ; senior chaplain in 1788, upon 
the departure of Mr. Johnson for Eu- 
rope; and was lost off the coast of 
France on his return to England, in 
1797. 

1783. The Rev. John Owen was 
appointed to Bengal in April 1 junior 
chaplain to the Presidency in 1788, 
on the promotion of Mr. Blnn- 
sKard 1 and returned to England in 
1794. 

1786. The Rev. David Brown, 
appointed in 1786; senior chaplain 
in 1797, on the departure of Mr. Blan- 
shard ; and first provost of the college 
of Fort William on its institution the 
18th of August, 1800. He died in 
India, Jan. 14, 1813. 

1787. The Rev. Paul Limrick, 
appointed to Bengal in 1787; to the 
Presidency in 1797, and chaplain to 
the college Aug. 14, 1801. He was 
lost in the ship Calcutta, on hi9 return 
to Europe, the 1 4th of March, 1800. 

1796. The Rev. Claudius Bu- 
chanan was appointed to Bengal in 
1796; and to the Presidency the 1st 
of November, 1799; also vice provost 
of the college of Fort William, and 
professor of the Greek, Latin, and 
English classics in that college, Aug. 
18, 1800. He returned to England on 
furlough in '1808, having eminently 
distinguished himself, not only by a 
zcaloiis and painful discharge of his 


ordinaiy collegiate and clerical duties 
while in India, but by active exer- 
tions for the promotion of missions 
to the heathen. Dr. Buchanan was 
in constant and intimate correspond* 
ence with the late Mr. Grant, and 1 
fully concurred with that distinguish- 
ed philanthropist in all his viewa for 
the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the natives of India. After 
his return to England, he became the 
champion of those views in this 
country, both from the pulpit and the 
ress. Among the most valuable of 
is printed works are, his Ecclesiasti- 
cal Researches ; his Star in the East ; 
and his Memoir of the expediency of 
an ecclesiastical establishment for 
British India. The last work mate- 
rially promoted its proposed object; 
and when the question of an eccle- 
siastical establishment for India was 
before Parliament in 1813, Dr. Bu- 
chanan further supported his state- 
ments by two well- written letters in 
answer to the contrary statements of 
Mr. Buller, upon the subject of the 
worship of Juggernauth. These were 
laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons, and printed for the use of its 
members, on the 3d of June and 5th 
of July, 1813. 

In 1804 he gave to the University of 
Glasgow the sum of 210/. to be award- 
ed in different proportions, 09 prizes 
for essays and poems on themes con- 
nected with the revival of learning 
and diffusion of Christianity in India. 
He did not return to Calcutta, but died 
at Broxbourne in Hertfordshire, Feb. 
9, 1815, where he was then occupied 
in superintending an edition of the 
Scriptures for the U9e of the Syrian 
Christians. (Sec vol. lxxxv. i. p. I89.) 

1797* The Rev. James Ward was 
appointed to Bengal in October ; and 
became chaplain at the Presidency in 
consequence of the decease of Mr. 
Limrick in I8O9. He succeeded as 
senior chaplain, on the decease of Dr. 
Brown, in 1812, and returned to Eng- 
land on the 24th of Sept. 1816. 

1799. The Rev. Henry Shepherd 
was appointed to Bengal. He was 
called to the Presidency in 1815, and 
returned to England July 2, 1823. 

1805. The Rev. Daniel Corrib 
was appointed to Bengal on the 17th 
of July. He was called to the Pre- 
sidency in 1815, and upon the arrival 
of Dr. Heber, the present Bishop of 
Calcutta, 
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Calcutta, was appointed by his Lord- 
ship Archdeacon of that division of his 
diocese. 

1805. The Rev. Joseph Parson 
was appointed to Bengal Dec. ll y and 
is now the senior Chaplain at the Pre- 
sidency. 

The Rev. Joseph Rawlings Hen- 
derson, and the Rev. Thomas Ro- 
bertson, officiated temporarily in the 
Church of Calcutta for a considerable 
part of the years 1813 and 1814. 

Bishops. 

The first Bishop of the diocese of 
Calcutta was the Right Reverend Tho- 
mas Fanshaw Middleton, D. D. 
who was consecrated the 8th of May, 
1814. His Lordship arrived at Cal- 
cutta, and took possession of his epis- 
copal Church in the same year. He 
died suddenly, July 5 , 1822 (see a me- 
moir of him in vol. xcn. ii. p. 561, 
and vol. xcm. ii. p.647). 

To him succeeded the Right Reve- 
rend Reginald Heber, D. D. who 
was nominated by his Majesty in May 
1823, and arrived in Calcutta in Octo- 
ber following. 

Archdeacons. 

The first Archdeacon of the diocese 
of Calcutta was the Rev. Henry 
Lloyd Loring, D. D. He arrived 
in India in 1814, and died at Cal- 
cutta, Sept. 4, 1822. (See a memoir 
of him in vol. xcm. i. p. 37fi.) His 
successor, as already stated, is the Rev. 
Daniel Corrib, who was appointed 
by the present Bishop on his arrival in 
October 1823. 

If it will not occupy too much of 
your valuable room, 1 will conclude 
this letter by transcribing from Asiati- 
cus a few inscriptions from the tombs 
of some of the most celebrated indivi- 
duals whose memorials were not many 
years since to be seen in the cemetery 
of St. John’s Cathedral. 

[Job Charnock and Margaret Adams, 
already mentioned.] 

Radulvhus Sheldon, armiger & illus- 
tris Sheldoniani stematis haud indigna proles. 
Mortalitatls sure exuvi&s in spe beats resur- 
rectionis sub hoc tumulo deposuit Aprilis 
1709, retat. 37. 

Under this stone lyes interred the body of 
William Hamilton, surgeon, who depart- 
ed this life the 4th Dec. 1 717. His memory 
ought to he dear to his nation for the credit 
he gained the English in curing Furruck- 


seer, the present King of Indostao, of a 
malignant distemper, by which he made his 
own name famous at the Court of Aat gnat 
monarch, and without doubt will perpetuate 
his memory as' well in Great Britain as all 
other nations in Europe. 

Here lyeth the body of Charles Beard, 
esq. who departed this life the 30th Decem- 
ber, anno 1747, aged 44 yean. He was 
son of John Beard, esq. formerly President 
of this place. 

Virtus post funera vivit. This monument 
was erected in memory of Martha Eyles, 
daughter of Sir John Wittewrong, baronet, 
and relict of John Gumley, esq. who died 
Chief of Dacca in January 1 742-3. After 
being again married a short time to Edward 
Eyles, esq. of Council at Fort William, she 
conoluded this life with a becoming resigna- 
tion, the 21st of August, 1748; being well 
esteemed and much regretted by those who 
were acquainted with her engaging qualifica- 
tions and personal merit. 

Here lyeth interred the body of Captain 
George Goring, third son of Sir Harry 
Goring, bart. who departed this life the 1 1th 
Nov. 1750, aged 40. 

Here lyeth interred the body of Charles 
Watson, esq. Vice-admiral of the White, 
Commander-in-chief of his Majesty's naval 
forces in the East Indies, who departed this 
life the 16th day of August, 1757, in the 
44th year of his age. — Geriah taken Feb. 
IS, 1756. — Calcutta forced Jan. 8, 1767. — 

Chaudernagoro taken March 23, 1767. 

Exegit monumentum cere perennius. 

S.O.ft 

Here lies interred the body of Mrs. Fran- 
ces Kumhold, wife of Thomas Rumbold, 
esq. who departed this life in child-bed, 
August 22, 1764, aged 26. This monument 
is erected in memory of the many virtues 
she possessed, and which made her truly 
amiable in the several relations of a child, a 
wife, a parent, and a friend. 

Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Eleanor 
Win wood, late wife of Major Ralph Win- 
wood, who departed this life on the 22d day 
of September, 1766, aged 22 years. — Re- 
quiescat in pace. 

Yours, &c. T. Fisher. 



T^HE person who now addresses 
J. you having a favour of some im- 
portance to request, would willingly 
bespeak your attention by. opening his 
wishes in a manner congenial to your 
feelings. He has long been a reader 
of your pleasing and instructive Maga- 
zine. He could not, therefore, fail of 
observing your attachment — just at- 
tachment, to Antiquarian pursuits. It 
has given a zest to the rich and va- 
ried 
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lied treat you provide for the pablick. 
As an excuse then for his intrusion, 
permit the present writer to say that 
tie is himself a bit of an Antiquary. 
He can wear a coat for a whole year $ 
he has the weight of more than half a 
century on his [back, — he has seen the 
fourth generation of governors of his 
old college, and was very intimate and 
still entertains a high regard for those 
eminent Antiquaries, the Rev. T. D. 
Fosbroke and Uavies Giddy, esq. M.P. 
(it is best to give the latter his ontient 
name, because it is one proof that the 
writer knows something of antiquity). 
But perhaps he may he able best to ex- 
plain his situation and wants by speak- 
ing in the first person, if you will ex- 
cuse his egotism. 

1 am then, Mr. Urban, the father of 
eight children. My daily prayer is, 
that myself and wife, in sincere love 
with, each other, may bring up these 
children 11 in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” This is xny first 
duty with respect to them, but my 
faitn is ordered to he a “ living" not a 
•< dead" faith. This has induced me 
many times and oft to perpend very 
seriously their temporal as well as eter- 
nal destination. I have endeavoured 
to study their dispositions and abili- 
ties, ana to apply the experience which 
years and observation have afforded me. 

Some keen sportsmen of my acquaint- 
ance have assured me that mischievous 
chicken-killing puppies make the best 
dogs. I have endeavoured to apply 
this aphorism to my pack, and so train 
them for the purpose, which may best 
suit their abilities. But, alasl how- 
,wor the adage may answer in general, 
it does not in my particular instance, 
for my puppies are all mischievous, 
yet exhibit differing powers, aqd those 
. not according to their years. 

I- have sometimes thought that Cra- 
niologists (I beg pardon. Phrenolo- 
gists) could easily assist an anxious fa- 
ther in fixing upon the trades and situ- 
ations in life for which his children 
anight be best adapted. I still enter- 
dam that opinion, notwithstanding 
-your turnip anecdote in the Magazine 
Mr January last, and shall feel much 
•obliged to any of your Correspondents 
who are Phrenologists, to aid me herein. 
- My eldest son is at the University of 
Oxford, and as he is of a steady docile 
-character I Iqqk upon his situation as 
settled. 1st time he may be promoted 
to a country curacy, and if lie con- 


ducts himself well, may retain his si- 
tuation for life. My second boy John 
has a cranium sufficiently large, and in 
shape much resembling the outer tegu- 
ment of a turtle. Would it be advisa- 
ble to apprentice him in Loudon, that 
he may become a Liveiyman, and eat 
his way up to the highest honours? 
The third and fourth are twins, 
George and James. George has a 
head like a skittle-bowl, and that of 
James is flat as Salisbury- Plain. I 
must observe that these boys are very 
fond of each other, and when I have 
consulted their inclinations, they have 
professed a wish to be of the same 
trade. Tom, the next son, thougii 
much younger, is a better band at his 
books ; he has a head neither equally 
round or flat, but rising from the front 
to the back part like an hemisphere, 
with the os frontu remarkably promi- 
nent. The youngest boy is an infant, 
the bones of whose head are neither 
closed or in form. — The girls, with 
their heads and other appendages, 1 
leave to their careful mother. 

I am convinced, Mr. Urban, that L 
have neither wealth nor interest to 
make these boys Bishops, Judges, or 
Members of Parliament; but I should 
like to make them useful members of 
society, and hence my anxiety, that 
when 1 turn them out into the world, 
I do not send them on the wrong road. 
Sometimes I have amused them with 
a description of the block-machinery 
at Portsmouth. Upon such an occa- 
sion my dear spouse (who knows the 
ingenious inventor Mr. Brunei) has 
involuntarily expressed a wish for ge- 
nius in some of her children, but she 
(being a woman of great prudence) has 
immediately checked the wish, reflect- 
ing that your great geniuses seldom do 
well in life, however they may contri- 
bute to the general good. I am indeed 
convinced that neither of the lads are 
so gifted a9 at any time of his life to 
be able to take up this earth with his 
finger and thumb and look through it. 

The thought has sometimes occurred 
of sending the shape and form of the 
boys’ heads to our worthy Professor of 
Geology in Oxford. He has proved 
himself such an adept in ascertaining 
and classing skulls, that his acknow- 
ledged sk ill might be successfully ap- 
plial to human pericrania, and in a 
moment assign the tribe or trade ap- 
propriate. 

My present earnest request, Mr. Ur- 
ban, 
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ban, contains in it more than may 
meet the eye. The worthy Phrenolo- 
gists who may assist me, may be able 
to produce the greatest national good, 
if they are able (like the skilful Mr. 
Buck land in his department) to class 
the different skulls in this nation, what 
a happy, united, well-directed, and 
powerful people should we become?! 
We should not then have such confu- 
sion as we now have among the spe- 
cies and genera of Britons. We should 
no longer see in the House of Commons 
skulls misplaced, and those of a lower 
class arranging themselves with the 
Cannings and the Broughams of the 
day, interposing and confusing their 
brilliant endeavours. We should no 
longer see so many gardeners, farmers, 
whippers-in, and huntsmen, assuming 
the black coat for life. We should not 
then behold millers and shoe-makers 
leaving their proper occupations to 
teach what they do not understand : 
they would then see that, whatever be 
their “ zeal, it is not according to 
knowledge.” Should the science of 
Phrenology succeed, and be thus ap- 
plied, we should no longer view good 
cobblers spoilt by each one taking on 
himself a variety of occupation, as 
druggist, apothecary, man -midwife, 
surgeon, and physician. Among the 
species Legislator too, genus lawyer, 
attorney, solicitor (they have them- 
selves caused this confusion in the ge- 
neric term). Phrenology might effec- 
tually do away that intermixture of 
character resembling their writing, be- 
ing ** black” and “ white.” 

In short, Mr. Urban, there is no 
knowing what good, public and pri- 
vate, may .ensue from the science of 
Phrenology. 1 am sure, then, so libe- 
ral and zealous a promoter of the pub- 
lic good as you have shewn yourself to 
be, that you wilt give the science every 
encouragement, that you will refrain 
from any more turnip-anecdotes, till 
the Phrenologists have arranged and 
disposed of the skulls of the nation, 
ana those of my family among the rest. 

Yours, &c. Somerton. 

Mr. Urban, Leicester , April 2. 

A SHORT time since, as a labourer 
was at work in a field in the 
lordship of EndeTby, in this county 
(about three miles from hence), he 
found an antique ring, which, upon 
minute inspection, proves to be of no 
ordinary interest. It weighs about an 


ounce and an half, and is composed of 
the purest gold. In the centre (on the 
outside) is a small diamond, having 
the initials “ O. C.” in old EngKih 
characters on each side of it | two 
rubies of large dimensions are affixed 
on the right and left of the diamond, 
and the taut ensemble produces a bril- 
liant effect. In the inside of the ring, 
the words “for a Cause ” appear en- 
graved in the same characters as the 
initials; the circumference of the ring 
is about four inches, and its depth half 
an inch or thereabouts. 

The probability is, that this ring 
once helongcd either to Cromwell him- 
self, or to one of his leading officers. 
The following reasons incline me to 
think that it was the property of a Par- 
liamentarian general, or officer. The 
place where it was discovered is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
quarters occupied by the Parliamenta- 
rian army at tne re-taking of Leicester, 
in June 1645. During the whole of 
the months of May and June, in that 
year, the country in and about Leices- 
ter was completely scoured by the 
forces engaged in the civil ware of that 
eventful period ; and we learn that 
after the fatal conflict at Naseby, the 
Parliamentarian forces pursued King 
Charles’s army to within » short dis- 
tance of Leicester, which place was in 
a few days afterwards delivered up by 
Lord Hastings (the Royalist Governor) 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

It does not exactly appear whether 
Cromwell ever entered Leicester, but 
that he was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood there is no doubt; and (it 
has been said) he visited for a few 
hours the seat of his old and tried 
friend, Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, at Nose ley 
in this county. The most probable 
conjegure is, that the ring to which I 
have cal led the attention of your readers, 
was dropped in the hurry of pursuit or 
removal by some distinguished Parlia- 
mentarian officer. This conjecture it 
rather strengthened by the circum- 
stance, that tne leading and influential 
characters resident in and about Bn- 
derby at the period of the civil wars, 
were staunch Royalists, whose pro- 
perties and neighbourhood would there- 
fore be more exposed to the ranges of 
the enemy's forces upon the dreadful 
change which so suddenly took place 
in the fortunes of the misled hut much- 
injured Charles. 

I am quite aware that the heads of 
county 
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county families, attached to the Repub- 
lican cause, provided themselves with 
rings emblem a tick of their sentiments 
on the triumph of She Commonwealth, 
and that others, holding different opi- 
nions, followed the example at the Re- 
storation i but for the reasons I have 
stated, 1 think the Enderby Ring is 
not one of these, and indeed its di- 
mensions and general character stamp 
it en militaire . There may be others 
extant of a similar description, but 1 
have never seen nor heard of any, and 
I shall be obliged by the assistance of 
any of your Antiquarian Correspondents 
in the investigation *. 

The ring worn in remembrance of 
King Charles 1. (mentioned in vol. 
xciii. p. 36) would form a singularly 
interesting companion to the one 
lately discovered. It is impossible for 
the mind to contemplate tne different 
impulses under which these remi- 
niscences were framed, without being 
insensibly led to a recollection of those 
eventful times when all that was great 
and good, sacred and venerable, fell a 
prey to a spirit of enterprise, fostered 
indeed in some measure by ideas of 
mistaken prerogative, but engendered 
in the restless vigour of ardent and ac- 
tive minds, propelled by the applause 
of a multitude fond of change, and 
jealous of monarchy. 

While the ring of Charles teaches 
ns on the one hand, that there are 
situations in which a most amiable 
Man and conscientious Prince may err, 
and that there are privileges and asser- 
tions of rights, which however valid in 
the abstract, it would be unwise under 
peculiar circumstances to insist upon, 
the ring of Cromwell guards us on the 
other, against the shoals and quick- 
sands of that' popularity which no 
sopner elevates those who nave a^ained 
it, than it renders them objects of 
envy and supicion to the very men 
who have been the instruments of 
their advancement. The tree of liberty 
can alone flourish under the genial in- 
fluence of a limited monarchy ; in other 
soils it may appear luxuriant for a 
time, but its luxuriance is ephemera], 


* I should account myself guilty of great 
ingratitude, wen I not to take this oppor- 
tunity of returning my sincere thanks to the 
present representative of the Cromwell 
muily, for nit very kind and polite attention 
to some recent enquiries of mine. 


and the certain precursor of its decay. 
Those who ought to watch its growth 
and trim its branches, are too busily 
engaged in schemes of personal aggran- 
dizement and influence to regard it, 
and it eventually falls a prey to the 
ruling but transitory dominion of some 
prevalent Faction, the members of 
urtiich are not unlikely to employ it as 
materials for the scaffold or the guillo- 
tine. No man ever died more tho- 
roughly convinced of the absolute ne- 
cessity of monarchy than Cromwell ; 
no one had more cause to complain of 
his early associates ; and an attentive 
examination of the various biographi- 
cal memoirs of that extraordinary cha- 
racter, and of the times in which he 
lived, forms, in my humble judg- 
ment, one of the most interesting as 
well as instructive studies, to which 
an Englishman, anxious to entertain a 
just estimate of the blessings he now 
enjoys, can devote himself. 

J. Stockdale Hardy. 


Mr. Urban, April 3. 

I N your last volume, p. 553, you 
gave a good memoir of the public 
life of that shining meteor at the Eng- 
lish bar, the late Lord Erskine. My 
present communication will have re- 
ference to his private affections. You 
state correctly that he married March 
29, 1770, Frances daughter of Daniel 
Moore, Esq. M.P. for Great Marlow, 
by whom he had a numerous family ; 
and go on to say, 

“ The part sustained by the late Mrs. 
Erskine, before the cloud that overhung 
their first entrance into life dissipated, is 
highly honourable to her feelings ; she ac- 
companied her husband to Minorca, follow- 
ed his fortunes with the most cheerful con- 
stancy, and while he was engaged in the 
pursuits of a roost laborious profession, 
never suffered any pleasure or amusement to 
interrupt her in tne assiduous discharge of 
her domestic duties." 

The affection between Lord Erskine 
and this Lady, is strongly marked 
in his will, which is dated Nov. 15, 
1782, and begins in nearly these words: 
— “ Being, from a sense of honour, 
and not from any motive of personal 
resentment or revenge, about to expose 
my life to great peril, it is a comfort 
to me that I have so few duties to 
fulfil previous to an event which may 
deprive me of every other opportunity 
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of so doing.*’ It then proceeds to 
enumerate certain sums, constituting 
die amount of the testator's properly, 
which is slated to have been all ac- 
quired since his practice at the bar, and, 
to be 9,000/. consols, and aboutlItf9#ile 
more in bills. It is aft Jsffc, 
highest ex press ions gfi' Cftnfi denfie -guA 
a flection to his iviffc, /of, hersflfaitil 
children, they.toinhffit ittfter her' 
decease, in eqvai shares^ralithey attain 
t wen ty-one. years of .age. <. : But he ipro- 
v i (led , as 4>n . account of her youth site 
might probably marry, again, and as 
such an, event, though py, no mpans 
deprecated by him, mights be incom- 
patible with the interests of life* chil- 
dren, that upon such second marriage 
the property should be transferred to 
his sister, Lady Anne Erskine, in trust 
for them as above-mentioned. ; 

A request is left to the testator's 
brother, the Earl of Buchan, that as 
his property was not sufficient to enable 
Mr. Erskine to educate his son David 
in a manner suitable to his birth, that 
be would make it such as they both 
derived from their father, improved by 
hf»own talents and experience. 

He only excepted from the property 
left as above, the ring and sleeve-but- 
tons set with his wife v s hair, in which 
lie desired to be buried, as he usually 
wore them. * 

The codicil js dated “ Carleton IIo- 
tell> Pad-mall, 2d Oct. 1780,” and was 
made only* W the purpose of confirm- 
ing the., contents of the will, his pro- 
perty. some, its execution, hpving much 
accumulated, and for giving his chil- 
dren since born, and tht>9e lie might 
in future have, an equal participation 
with the others in its. provisions. 

From th'ehc remote: date it is not to 
be wondered at Ytytt. f the . pa pers are 
somewhat defaced ^Vd apmtifated ; and 
it will be considered r^^Sgbte’ihat 
such a lapse of time <Sf 

circumstances, should hot bayp:Utqq{ffl 
a man of legal attainments bavq;!eft 
a more recent declaration of hh testa* 
mentary intentions. 

The will was registered in the Pre- 
rogative Office on the 2d of January, 
1824 i letters of administration with 
the same, and the codicil annexed, 
having been committed to David now 
Lord Erskine. The personals were 
sworn undo 1000/. 

1 hope to stand excused for giving 
Gbutt. Mao. April, 1824. 

3 


publicity to the following Letter, writ* 
ten by the learned Advocate on his Re- 
covery from a dangerous illness, as it 
is so generally interesting, and rape** 
sputa nia Lady in so amiable a point of 
‘ *■ ‘ jeonstant nurse during his 
proving herselt as 
irds expressed it in 
faithful and 
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“ YOUR i< 
three weeks, 
are a good-i 
lament lo bs. 

44 I rcceivedfit^n becnn 4h*‘«*tro- 
mity of disease^ mid this isifce.<fifc*day 
I Jiave.risqp frasq it long enougly^be 
able to give any account of pif * 

- t\ Lwos seised with wha*\* 
a common toothache, which as 
face pan! attempt was made rte 
draw the affected tooth, but it 
only unsuccessful, but increaStti|-^A 
inflammation to- a very high Y 
Next day three .immense ab 
formed near the part, one in thet 

from which I several times, by * 

able operations, narrowly escaped suf- 
focation. The la9t was, indeed, a near 
run, for the passage closed in the night 
suddenly, and after lying on thofmor 
in the agony and sweat of death for 
many minutes, . while the surges^ JwaS 
coming, I thrust Mrs. Erskine*# 'stria* 
sars down my throat and staled, it, 
which, with otherd&YOurahle&u^ttnc- 
tures, saved ray lift;* % t •* Y 
“ Ever singe, the surgeon ha# slept 
in the next r<mm to now 

sixteen days ago ; and I senifor the 
famous anatomist and suigeon John 
Hunter, by express ihattnigfit, who has 
been With and here eVeristnce. When 
the first ebscefe kqgap to digest away, 
a new ope fS^nsed beneath my cur, 
and. after ati rinSammation such - as X 
believe was never seen in such a part, 
opened imo the corner of my throat by 
A'ltnall pipe, and has ever since, to- 
gether wiiti the other, been running 
into my mouth. Then came a third 
under inyjaw, which after threatening 
to burst outwardly, broke likewise into 
iny mouth. In this manner 1 have 
remained lying on one side for twenty* 

* No year mentioned ; probably about 
1790, or before 1793, in which year John 
Hunter died. 

five 
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fire days, without the possibility of 
sleeping if nature would have per** 
mitted, because I am obliged to be 
awake to let the matter run out. The 
pain, however, would have destroyed 
me long ago, and therefore I take 
laudanum every three hours, renewing 
always when the effect goes off, and 
ifty nurse prevents my falling asleep. 
Indeed, poor Mrs. h. has been my 
nurse the whole time, having sat up 
with me all through if, to give direc- 
tions to the strangers about me. 

“ By God’s good mercy, and the inde- 
fatigable exertions of that most extra- 
ordinary being, Hunter, 1 am out of all 
danger, and am getting fast well. 
The abscesses are most spent, and are 
healing, and Nature putting herself to 
rights. 

u Although I cannot walk, I am or- 
dered to leave this place to-morrow. 
Hunter thinking the air hostile to me. 

I am to go into the hot salt water at 
Margate t and before you come into 
that neighbourhood, for I am told you 
are to be near Deal, 1 hope to be able 
to give you the meeting. Mrs. E. 
joins me in best wishes. Adieu, and 
believe me to be sincerely yours, 

T. £RflKINB. ,, 

Lord Erskine had, I may truly sav, 
the misfortune to lose this amiable 
Lady on the 26th of December 1805. 
She was interred in a large inclosed 
vault, on the West side of Hampstead 
Church, and an elegant monument 
was soon afterwards erected by Lord 
Erskine to her memory. The execu- 
tion of this monument does so much 
credit to the sculptor, Mr. Bacon, jun. 
that I request you to lay before your 
readers a representation of it, copied 
from Mr. Park’s valuable “ Histoiy of 
Hampstead.” (See Plate II.) Her 
epitaph will be seen on the plate. 

Lord Erskine was for many years a 
resident at Hampstead. About 35 
years ago, he “ purchased a house with 
a garden adjoining to it (connected by 
a subterranean passage), upon the very 
top of Hampstead-hill, above Ken 
Wood. It was at that time a very 
‘small place, and though commanding 
from its elevation a most extensive and 
splendid prospect, was entirely shut 
out from it by banks and hedge-row 
timber; so as to |>osses9 no beuuty or 
interest whatsoever. The improve- 
ment ’and decoration of this spot 
was life amusement of many years. 


and, though attended with a very con- 
siderable expense, by great additions 
to its extent, and by cultivation and 
ornament, amply repaid its possessor, 
by becoming a most delightful retire- 
ment, though within an hour's distance 
of any part of London. It is so en- 
tirely shut out from the road between 
Hampstead and Highgate, by walls 
and plantations, that no idea can be 
formed of it by strangers to the place. 
Lord Erskine having surrounded it 
with evergreens of different descrip- 
tions, gave it the name of Evergreen- 
hill ; and it is now in the possession of 
the widow of the late Wm. Key, Esq. 

Lord Erskine* having ascertained 
the interment of Lord Bucnan at Hamp- 
stead, in 1745, erected a marble tablet 
in the chancel of Hampstead Church, 
to his memory, upon which is this in- 
scription : 

“ Near this place lies buried 
The Right Honourable David Erskine, 
Earl of Buchan, 

Lord Cardross, 

Lord Auchterhouse, &c. &c. 
born A. D. 1672, 

died October 14th, O.S. A.D. 1745, 
aged 73. 

This stone was erected to his memory 
by hia grandson 
Thomas Lord Erskine, 
an inhabitant of this parish.” 

Yours, &c. N. R. S. 


Mr . U R B a k, Muir town, March 27. 

I N your number for Feb. last, I ob- 
served a paper regarding the Mosaic 
account of the Deluge. On this subject 
you did me the favour to insert a paper 
ten months ago, in which I endea- 
voured to shew the certainty that this 
event was produced by the great Comet 
of 168O, the perihelion of which look 
place the very year which all the chro- 
nologies of repute give for the universal 
Deluge. I endeavoured to shew that 
the book of Genesis very strongly indi- 
cates the influence of an external 
cause, such a9 a Comet, to have pro- 
duced that event, and that the future 
conflagration is predicted as coming 
from a similar cause, though under 
different circumstances; and that the 
earliest Egyptian records regarding the 
Phoenix, were* easily referable to the 
effects of the same agency; from which 
our globe is now slowly recovering its 
old polar position. 

Every circumstance which has be- 
* Park’s Hampstead, p. 31 , 9 . 


come 
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come the object of my contemplation, 
has strongly tended tp strengthen the 
direct evidences which 1 have alluded 
to ; and 1 am convinced that the facts 
which have appeared (to all the system- 
founders who nave preferred ingenuity 
to plain evidence) so long difficult and 
contradictory, will strongly confirm the 
views 1 have given faihat the earth has 
been underan influence (from the effects 
of which it is slowly regaining its for- 
mer position) which has broken up its 
anlient surface, and buried the remains 
of former animals and vegetables under 
its present upper stratum, is so evident 
in every country, that it does not re- 
quire any thing to be urged in support 
of it. But wliat lias seemed most un- 
accountable is, that not only the vege- 
table remains of hot climates should be 
found imbedded in the coldest coun- 
tries, but that animal remains, which 
could not have been conveyed by any 
current, or shifting, or rush of water, 
undecaycd, should have been found 
with the flesh frozen, and little affected 
by putridity, in frozen northern cli- 
mates ; while it is evident these ani- 
mals must have been produced in 
waim and cvcu fertile and woody re- 
gions. 1 attribute this to the same 
great cause — the attraction and change 
of the polar inclination, which pro- 
duced tne Deluge; the influence (if 
neither direct on the poles, or equato- 
rial parts) of any vast external attrac- 
tion would draw over the pole of any 
body moving on it3 axis, like the 
earth, towards the point of attraction ; 
and leave such body with its poles in- 
clined, in degree just according to the 
intensity of its rotative velocity, and of 
the degree of attraction ; and to the 
temporary situation of the attracting 
body at the time, in relation to the 
body attracted. This must have dis- 
placed the whole water on the -globe 
with vast derangement and ruin; and 
this must have inevitably happened, 
unless the external body so attract- 
ing moved nearly opposite to the 
plane of the equator, or directly in 
a line witn the polar diameter, or 
nearly so. 

When the earth's axis was not in- 
clined as it is, the seasons must have 
been far more equal than now ; and 
many animals been produced capable 
of enjoying life in regions which the 
present variety of temperature renders 
unfit for their existence. As to the 
difficulty which is often stated regard- 
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iog the Vast mass of water which reign* 
ed over the earth at the diluvial epoch, 
surely ther£ is nothing which is not 
easily accounted for, either from the 
mass of this planet itself, or from the 
atmosphere wnich has moved near it ; 
and to shew the small extent of die 
rise of water compared to the size of 
the earth, it will be found, that even 
13,000 feet perpendicular of water on 
the surface of the earth, would not 
change its shape in a greater propor- 
tion than a piece of paper would alter 
the shape of a globe three feet in dia- 
meter, if such was to be pasted over 
the surface of it- By this easy, though 
homely inode of evidence, the effects 
of the Deluge (though so vast to our 
perceptions) will lose the erroneous 
magnitude which we are apt to give 
to them. It seems to me, that this 
cause of the Deluge above stated is so 
clearly evident — that it so clearly ex- 
plains, and plainly accounts for all the 
facts which have perplexed writers on 
the suhjeet (leaving nothing difficult 
when admitted), as to make it won- 
derful that the smallest doubt can re- 
main upon a subject equally evident 
as it is important. H. II. D. 

Mr. Urban, March 15 . 

M ANY wise and good men have 
studied and meditated upon that 
extraordinary event recorded in the 7th 
chap, of the Book of Genesis, and to 
them as well as to your Correspondent 
(xciv. p. 101), difficulties and seem- 
ing contradictions to philosophy liave 
presented themselves. But we should 
remember that the sacred volume was 
not written to teach us natural philo- 
sophy, but to reveal to us the will of 
God, and therefore we cannot expect 
that the causes of things should be 
therein philosophically developed. 
With regard to the universality ot the 
Deluge, we have continual proofs of- 
fered to our eyes, and the labours and 
observations of the geologists are daily 
producing fresh cvide'.*e of that fact. 
For to what cause can we assign the 
finding of fossilized remains of fishes 
and other animats belonging to a for- 
mer world in every quarter of the 
globe, if the waters did not cover the 
whole face of the earth; and how shall 
we account for the fact of the highest 
eminences under heaven, to which the 
researches of mau have had access, 
bearing to their very summits marine 
fossils, unless wc allow that the moun- 
tains 
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tains of the earth were covered. In 
what manner the Deluge was effected, 
it is impossible for man to determine, 
for it was clearly miraculous: many 
and plausible hypotheses have been 
stated by those wno endeavour to ac- 
count for the extraordinary phenomena 
from natural causes, but with all the 
philosophy and all the ingenuity em- 
ployed, none can arrive at a decisive 
conclusion, for though they may each 
assign a cause adequate to the effect, 
still the means by which it pleased 
God to bring the Deluge upon the 
earth, are veiled from our eyes. This, 
however, need not make 11s doubt of 
the facts revealed, for who can explain 
or even conceive how the earth was 
formed at the command of God ? yet 
\vc doubt npt of the creation : and the 
same |X)wcr and the same voice winch 
called things into being, effected those 
marvellous convulsions of nature, such 
indeed as never occurred before, and 
such as we arc assured by God him- 
self will never again visit this earth. 

With regard to the darkness which 
took place at the time of our Lord’s 
Crucifixion, it was manifestly another 
instance of the almighty power of 
God, at whose word the Sun was 
created, and at whose command its 
light was withheld when our blessed 
Saviour expired on the cross ; for our 
Lord suffered on the day on which the 
Passover was eaten by the Jews, which 
festival was always kept at the time of 
the full Moon, when it was impossible 
that the Moon’s shadow could fall upon 
the earth, and therefore no eclipse 
could take place 5 and moreover the 
darkness in total eclipses of the Sun 
does not last above four minutes in 
any place, whereas the darkness at 
the Crucifixion lasted three hours. 
Three of the Evangelists inform us, 
that the darkness was “over all the 
land;” that is, Judea; for both in the 
Old and New Testament, the word yn 
is used to denote a particular region ; 
and in several places in the New Tes- 
tament, the country of Judea is thereby 
evidently signified. Let me not, how- 
ever, be supposed to undervalue reason 
and philosophy; most thankful indeed 
ought we to be for the noble faculties 
of the mind with which it has pleased 
a kind Providence to endow us, and 
whicj jgfgu tble us to perceive and un- 
deratal^lhe wondrous phenomena of 
Nature^, Philosophy with a humble 
mind mast make a man wiser and bet- 


ter ; though it may in some instances, 
when pride and arrogance are already 
implanted, cause those noxious weeds 
of the mind to grow and increase to an 
alarming extent. But the true philo- 
sopher, while he is led by Reason 
through the intricate mazes of Nature, 
whether he scans the heavens, and 
calculates the revolutions of our solar 
system, whether he descends into the 
bowels of the earth and studies the 
formation of this atom of the universe 
upon which wc live, or whether he 
directs his thoughts to the contempla- 
tion of animal life, and discovers how 
wonderfully and fearfully the habita- 
tions of the vital spirit are constructed, 
will never lose sight of the great First 
Cause, and in all hi9 researches into 
the organization of the material world, 
will “ look through Nature up to Na- 
ture’s God.” X. Y. 

Mr. Urban, March 12. 

A CURIOUS specimen of literary 
coincidence, noth as to the sub- 
ject of research, and the conclusions 
drawn, is furnished by a Correspond- 
ent in your Feb. Number, p. 1 03 . M r.R. 
Sheppard there draws the attention of 
the publick to three points connected 
with the illustration of ancient history 
by the light of modern travels; and 
by the testimony of parallel passages 
remote in origin, brings Belzoni to 
corroborate the Lathi historian of 
Alexander the Great, as well as Hero- 
dotus, and other antient writers, in 
respect to some remarkable localities 
attached to the Oasis of Jupiter Ham- 
inon. As this gentleman does not 
quote, nor at all advert to the transla- 
tion of Curtius, of which I published 
a revised edition in 1821, 1 presume he 
has not seen it. You will allow me, 
therefore, to state that 1 have antici- 
pated his first observation (almost in 
the same words), namely, that Belzoni 
misquotes Herodotus, with respect to 
the alternations of temperature in the 
Fountain of the Sun ; and that when 
our modern Antiquary expresses his 
surprise at the description handed 
down on classic authority, not agree- 
ing with his own experience,— the 
harmony between the two accounts is 
on the contrary exact and satisfactory. 
(See vol. I. of the Translation of Cur- 
tius, Additional Notes, p. 552 .) 

Then again, as to another circum- 
stance of corroboration. Curtius plac- 
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ing the Fountain of the Sun in a 
grove* (that is, a wood without un- 
(Icrwood) ; and Belzoni finding the 
remarkable well with so many claims 
to be identified with it, in a “wood of 
palm and other trees. 1 ’ The Trans- 
lator’s commentary places in review 
both these lineaments of confluent cha- 
racter. (Ibid. p. 630.) 

The third point relates to the curious 
incident of the ravens and the crows 
alike meeting and appearing to greet 
the two travellers, attracted, at the 
distance of so many ages, by the spi- 
rit of inquiry to the same spot. Here, 
too, the Translator has associated the 
ancient and modern authorities, giv- 
ing, in a foot-note, the same passage 
from Belzoni, with which your Cor- 
respondent collates this identical place 
in Curtius. The process in exhibit- 
ing them is merely reversed. (Vol. I. 
P- 304.) 

On one cui vc, indeed, of this geo- 
graphical problem, there appears to be 
a point at which we diverge, and the 
pursuit of two ways in search of a so- 
lution conducts us widely uuait; for 
Mr. Sheppard thinks that the ruins 
which Belzoni found in the same 
Oasis with the fountain, namely, at 
Kl C.vssar, are those of the far-famed 
temple of Jupiter Ilaminon ; whereas 
the Translator of Curtius, oil the very 
ground that Belzoni appears to have 
identified the intermittent well now 
existing there, with the Fountain of 
the Sun, infers that the remains of a 
distinct temple (discovered and de- 
scribed by the two travellers, Browne 
and Horncman, in another Oasis, 
Si wall, represent the more probable 
site of the ancient temple of Jupiter 
Hamilton, which was resorted to for the 
celebrated oracle ; because, while Cur- 
tius states that the fountain was in 
another grove (by synecdoche for 
Oasis) ; Diodorus tells us, that there 
was a second temple: in which parti- 
cular, though his testimony is solitary, 
lie is supported by the extant ruins m 
El Cassar. On an attentive compari- 
son of the claims of the Oasis of Siwah, 


to which Belzoni was unable to pene- 
trate, to be received as the seat of the 
first ; and of El Cassar, of the second ; 
— the Translator of Curtius offers this 
conclusion : that the allotment of two 
distinct sites, one for the Oracle, and 
another for the Fountain, reconciles 
all the ancient historians who have de- 
scribed the fertile patches of territory 
comprehended in ancient Ilamnion, 
standing out in bold relief in the midst 
of the desert ; while it harmonizes the 
pretensions of modern travellers, by 
dividing the crown of discovery. 

Yours, &c. P. Pratt. 


Mr. Urban, 


J Tininess Parson- 
age , Marc h 10. 

T HROUGH the medium of your 
useful Magazine, I am desirous 
again to call tne attention of your 
readers to the researches of Mr. Bel- 
zoni, which indeed have been of such 
an important nature as to create an in- 
terest almost unprecedented in the 

{ mblick. The employment of a lew 
lours in diffusing light upon disco- 
veries so valuable, can scarcely be 
considered as thrown away. 


“ On the 22d we continued our route to- 
wards the West, and hurl to pass over a very 
high bank of sand to leave Rigcn cl Cassar 
and reach a valley, in which we continued 
travelling in that direction till we came to 
an open plain, and a fine horizon before us. 
1 observed at a distance a spacious plain of 
sand and stones, with several heaps above 
the rest. On our approach, 1 found they 
were tumuli, nearly in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, from twenty to thirty feet long. 
There were, J believe, nearly thirty, and 
some of them I calculated were large enough 
to contain an hundred corpses ; and conse- 
quently altogether form a good number. I 
must heg leave to make one observation on 
these tumuli, which, perhaps, will give soino 
idea to the learned, as I hope my humble 
opinion will meet the approbation of some 
of them. It will be recollected that Cam- 
byses, after having conquered Egypt, sent 
part of his army to the conquest of the Am- 
monii in the deserts of Lybia, which was be- 
trayed by their guides, who were Egyptians, 
and left to perish in the desert, and nothing 


* I so translate the nemus of Curtius here, partly by induction from the context, be- 
cause while the trees serve the purpose of shade, the access to a grove is easy and pleasant ; 
and partly because I consider that as nemus is generally supposed to be sylva , a wood with 
underwood, so it is distinguished from saltus , a forest, both by inferior magnitude and con- 
tinuity. A forest is a cluster of icovds, with intervening lawns. I suppose that when the 
Latin name saltus was conferred upon it, the inventor of the appellation was contemplating 
that feature in forest scenery which the English woodman calls lights, but which may, un- 
der another aspect, strike the mind as leaps. 


more 
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1 W mi heard of them. It it the general 
opinion that the Axnmoim were in the West- 
ern direction of the Nile;, and it is weU 
known that Alexander employed only nine 
days 2n his visit to that place from Alexan- 
dria. Consequently, it is pretty clear that 
the Ammonli were not in the Southern 
Oasis as it is supposed, merely because it is 
stated by Herodotus that Cambyses sent his 
army into that place from Thebes ; but, by 
all other accounts, it appears that they 
could not have been so &r from the sea. 
And it is more probable that the army was 
sent from Memphis, and not from Tliobes, 
which agrees with many otlier points in 
history ; for instance, not only in the dis- 
tance, but also in the description of the 
Western Oasis and its temple. 1 am now 
laying before my readers my own ideas, 
which 1 formed in consequence of what I 
had seen, and of the little calculation 1 could 
make from antient history on the subject. 
Recollecting that the said army of Cambyses 
had been lost in these deserts, 1 have no he- 
sitation In supposing that the above tumuli 
were made to cover the unfortunate wretches 
who perished, no doubt, from thirst. The 
direction from Memphis to these Elloah, 
either of Siwah or El Cassar, is Westward. 
The situation where these people are stated, 
to have perished is the desert of Lybia ; the 
tumuli aie situated between Memphis and 
the Elloah in £he desert of Lybia, where 
there is no index to direct the stranger on 
his way, if he is left by his guide; nor 
even a stone or a shadow to shelter him 
from the Sun. A learned man wrote to me, 
that these people could not be the Persians, 
meroly because it was not their custom or 
religion to cover the dead bodies, but to 
leave them to the birds of prey; conse- 
quently, these could not be the array of 
Cambyses. But let this learned man recol- 
lect, that, independently of the points he 
lias mentioned, these people could not have 
been buried by their countrymen at all; for 
U is^ natural to suppose that they did not 
know where they were ; otherwise there 
would be reason to believe that we should 
know something more of what became of 
them, than tile dry account given by Hero- 
dotus, that they were left to perish in these 
deserts. It is, therefore, more reasonable 
to suppose that the remains of these wretches 
were accumulated by some other nation, 
perhaps by the Ammonii themselves ; though 
they protested they knew nothing of them, 
and that the army never reached tneir coun- 
Mw. At any rate 1 sliouM be happy to know 
who these people were, and by whafe cause 
they came there, if they are not the above 
people from' the army of Cambyses. The 
calculation of tile number could not liave 
foeq made with accuracy, in consequence of 
the .different si/.es of the tumuli; besides, 
corpses were collected only when 
, they would of course occupy much 


less space than when in flesh ; but, notwith- 
standingall this, uncertainty, 1 have no hesi- 
tation m asserting that, in those tumuli 1 
saw, there cotrid have been buried three 
thousand people. Besides, from the in- 
formation I received from the Bedoweens, I 
found that this was not the place where 
there was the greatest number, and that, at 
a little distance, there were"* great many of 
the same to which i could not persuade the 
Bedoweens to take me, as they were afraid 
that our supply of water would fall short. 1 ' — 
Belzoni* vol. ft. p. 179 — 182. 

The fact of the above-mentioned 
tumuli having been raised over tbc 
corpses of the soldiers belonging to the 
army of Cambyses, seems to be fully 
established by Mr. Belzoni. That 
they were raised by the hand of man, 
is not to me so certain. The learned 
man mentioned by Mr. Belzoni, as 
having written to him that these tu- 
muli could not contain the bodies of 
the Persians, because it was not their 
custom to cover the bodies of the dead, 
but to leave them to the birds of prey, 
was surely under a great mistake ; fur 
Herodotus (Clio, cit. 140) speaks with 
doubt of its being a custom of the Per- 
sians not to bury the body of a man till 
it had previously been torn by a bird 
or a dog. That the Magi did so, he 
then positively asserts; and afterwards 
says, “ but the Persians bury the body, 
having first besmeared it with wax, m 
the earth.” In perfect agreement with 
Herodotus, is that remarkable passage 
in Xenophon’s Cyropanlia, in which 
Cyrus, on his death-bed, says, “ For 
my body, my sons, when life lias for- 
saken it, inclose it neither in gold nor 
silver, nor any other matter whatso- 
ever. Restore it immediately to the 
earth . Can it be more happy than in 
being blended, and in a manner incor- 
porated with the benefactress and com- 
mon mother of human kind ?* How- 
ever, that neither Persians nor Egyp- 
tians gave themselves the trouble to in- 
ter the bodies of those unfortunate wan- 
derers in the Lybiun desert, may be in- 
ferred from a passage in Herodotus 
(Thalia, cli. IS),, where, affceT speak- 
ing of the battle between Cam! >yses 
and Psammenitus, not far from Pelu- 
sium, be mentions an extraordinary 
circumstance to which he himself was 
ail eye-witness. “The bones of the 
Persians and Egyptians were still in 
the place where the battle was fought, 
but separated from each other. The 
skulls. of the Egyptians were so hard, 
that a violent stroke of a stone would 

hardlv 
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hardly break them ; and those of the 
Persians so soft, that you might break 
or pierce them through with the 
greatest ease imaginable. Of course, 
either nation (Persian or Egyptian) 
could with great ease have interred 
these bodies, had the so doing been 
reckoned of any material consequence \ 
— that they did not do it, i9 an argu- 
ment against their having buried those 
which were lost in the desert. And 
are we then to suppose that the Am - 
monii, against whom the expedition 
was undertaken, thus carefully covered 
up their enemies’ hones! No, surely. 
Nor were any other agents besides the 
wind and the sand necessary. Suppose 
this army to have marched in small 
companies (which they would pro- 
bably do, to avoid putting in motion 
too great a body of sand) of about 100 
men each, drawn up five deep ; a sud- 
den sand-storm overwhelming them 
(Herodotus, Thalia, ch. 26*), would 
form of each company a parallelogra- 
matic tumulus, much about the length 
mentioned by Mr. Belzoni. These 
tumuli would become firm in the 
course of time; — may vary in the alti- 
tude. according to the force of the 
winds and the quantity of sand agi- 
tated by them ; — and as they have hi- 
therto retained their form, so will they 
retain it, in all probability) for many 
successive ages. 11. Sheppard. 


Mr. Urban, 


Lake ITousv, Ames- 
bury, Wilts, M ar. 1 1 . 
[Na Letter, containing observations 
A on Stonehenge, which 1 addressed 
to you on the 23d of May last, and 
which was inserted in your Mag. for 
June, p. 508, is the following passage: 
“The antient authors certainly repre- 
sent the Druids a3 resorting to woods 
and groves, and, 1 must confess, I 
know not how to reconcile such repre- 
sentations with the fact, that the struc- 
tures usually denominated Druidical 
Temples, are ever found in the most 
open and campaign countries.” The 


* Herodotus says, this catastrophe hap- 
peoed whilst they irerc at. dinner ; which 
makes no material difference, as they would 
probably take their food in their ranks, — at 
any rate the companies would continue sepa- 
rate. The above fact disclosed, it seems, hy 
the Ammonii, proves that they knew what 
became of the army. Perhaps all did not 
perish, but some few might survive to tell 
the dreadful tale ! 


foregoing passage has been since con* 
trovertca ott general grounds by a wri- 
ter who signs himself lX N* H. in 
your Mag. for November last, p. 418 ; 
also by another Correspondent oti the 
same grounds, and on arguments mote 
particularly applicable to Stonehenge^ 
it has been recently controverted in 
your Mag. for Jan. p. 9, under a signa- 
ture bearing the (to me well-known) 
initials ofN.W. of W r. 

It is for the purpose of defending 
the above passage, and in the hope of 
refining their arguments, uhat I now 
address you. A s tne Letter of D. N. H. 
is prior in time, I will first reply to his 
general arguments. Although it tnay 
be true that the Romans (whether 
correctly or not) apprehended they had 
cause to hold the religion of the Drtiidl 
in horror, yet I confidently call upon 
D. N. H. to produce from any classi- 
cal author (not from the unauthorized 
assertion of a mere commentator) a 
single passage asserting that it was 
the usage of the Romans to cut down 
the Druidical groves; the record of 
their so doing, as given us hy Tacitus 
in his Annals, XIV. 30, stands I be- 
lieve singly, artd from one instance 
alone we have no right* (however we 
may infer) to establish an usage. Cae- 
sar asserts the religion of the Druids to 
he prevalent throughout Gaul, and if 
so, although we maysupj>ose that their 
general influence was great, and that 
tlieir rites were practised throughout 
the several states of that country, yet 
it is very remarkable, that, during 
his numerous wan related in so 
interesting and circumstantial a man- 
ner in his invaluable Commentaries, 
he nowheTe states that the Druids 
either interfered with him politically, 
or that he ever found these priests ex- 
ercising in the numerous woods with 
which Gaul abounded, their (as al- 
leged by the Romans) horrid riles; he 
nowhere says, that on this account he 
laid jwostrale their woods and their 
groves ; when he did destroy the woods 
it was for the purpose atone of dislodg- 
ing his enemy from their retreats, and 
enabling his own army to cope with 
them on more equal terms; thii9 in- 
deed he did with the Morini and Me* 
nanii. Caes. Comm. lib. 3. 29, 30. . 

I must now direct the attention of 
your readers to those arguments, and, 
prima facie , strong facts adduced 
against the above passage, more espe- 
cially in their application to Sfonc- 

.henge 
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henge by H. W. t certainly did mean 
io imply, that the structure! usually 
denominated Druidicai were, ah ori- 
gins, placed in the most open and 
campaign countries; in this implica- 
tion I as certainly did mean to include 
Stonehenge. Tni9 venerable monu- 
ments Mr. Urban, I firmly believe, 
was, when first raised, surrounded a9 
at present, by open plains, and that it 
never was encircled with groves but in 
the mind of the visionary antiquary. 
1 will now advance my arguments in 
support of the above assertion, and 
'then endeavour to reconcile the appa- 
rent difficulties stated by H. W. The 
first argument 1 derive from the struc- 
ture itself i it is well known that 
Stonehenge consists of two circles, and 
two ovals, respectively concentric; the 
stones of the outer circle were thirty in 
number, of a similar height, and bear- 
ing on them the same number of 
transverse stones, or imposts, so that 
the latter meeting in the centre of the 
head of each upright, formed a conti- 
nuous circle, or corona ; the outer oval 
was formed by five pair of uprights, 
the several pairs standing detached ly 
from each other, and all surmounted 
by separate and large transverse stones, 
or imposts ; this was the most massive 
part of the temple. The several trili- 
thons (as thus elegantly denominated 
by Stukelev) of this outer oval, with 
their weighty imposts, were consider- 
ably higher than the outer circle, and, 
although an interior part, it was clearly 
meant that the trilitnons composing it 
should be conspicuous objects; that 
they should be freely seen even from 
a distance by all approaching this in- 
teresting edifice. Surrounding woods 
and groves would then have greatly in- 
terfered with, if not destroyed this evi- 
dent intent. 

1 will now proceed to consider Stone- 
henge as connected with the surround- 
ing tumuli, and also those tumuli as 
connected with each* other, by relative 
position. That Stonehenge was at all 
events a religious temple, and that the 
numerous surrounding tumuli were the 
sepultures of those (probably their 
chieftains, priests, and families,) who 
worshipped at Stonehenge, , there can 
be little doubt. Now, Mr. Urbau, 
from my accurate knowledge of the 
several grouped or more scattered bar- 
rows, 1 swe with, .much confidence, 
there can be' no doubt, that the tumuli 
were pu loosely placed as to be con- 


spicuously seen from each other, and 
that those tumuli and the temple should 
be likewise mutually in views the 
effect then of this apparent plan would 
be thus also destroyed by the interven- 
tion of woods and groves. 

As 1 am now incidentally speaking 
of tumuli, you will allow me to press 
into my service a collateral argument, 
which arises from their subject. Hav- 
ing advanced, that the structures usually 
denominated Druidicai were ever 
placed in the most open and campaign 
countries, I must add, they are almost 
invariably found with tumuli, but al- 
though thus accompanied, yet tumuli 
are often seen both in groups and de- 
tached ly, without such structures or 
temples, and that, when so met with, 
they are likewise found in the most 
open and campaign countries. 

The next argument in disproof of 
the existence of woods and groves 
around Stonehenge, arises from a geo- 
logical view of the soil, and of its 
fitness or unfitness for the production 
of the oak, the favourite tree, as alledg- 
ed, of the Druids. The soil best adapt- 
ed for oak is a strong and deep loam pit 
will also thrive well in a clay or sandy 
soil ; but a more unlikely or unfit spot 
for an oaken grove could no where be 
found than the ground surrounding 
Stonehenge, where the vegetable stra- 
tum is but a few inches thick, and the 
substratum a very compact chalk ; this 
is the case with by far the greater part 
of the plains, except that in partial and 
comparatively small portions the more 
elevated grounds occasionally possess 
some clay in their superior stratum ; 
these spots are provincially termed 
wood sour ground, and, although they 
produce a few scattered thorns, there 
is no well-grounded reason to believe 
they were ever the sites of thriving 
woods and groves of oak. This tree not 
only delights in a deep soil, but, as 
physiologists know well, it has a deep 
descending root called a taproot, which, 
if impeded in its course, causes the 
tree to become stunted and injured in 
its growth. 

“ quae quantum vertice ad aura9 

iEthereas, tantuin rad ice in Tartara tendit." 

Vjro. Georg. Lib. 2. 

Now then I must come ad experi- 
mentum crucis . If the environs of 
Stonehenge were anciently covered 
with oaken woods and groves, it fol- 
lows, that their roots must have more 

or 
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or less permeated the eli alky substra- 
tum, the superior vegetable stratum 
being of the thickness only of a few 
inches, they must have divided and 
subdivided that substratum to the depth 
of from two to four feet or upwards, 
and, whether those roots were grubbed 
up or fell into decay beneath the soil, 
by the gradual operations of Nature, 
yet they must have necessarily left the 
before pompact chalk, in botn a loos- 
ened and discoloured state ; now, if 
H. W. will have any spot around 
Stonehenge opened with spade and 
pick-axe, he may readily convince 
himself, not only that the substratum 
has been unmoved by the hand of 
man, but also from its solidity and pu- 
rity of colour, that it has never been 
transpierced by the expansive power of 
vegetable matter, or its substance dis- 
coloured by its decay; indeed, 1 will 
co farther, if this chalky substratum 
had been perforated by the roots of 
large woods and groves, and those 
roots left to their natural decay, it is 
by no means improbable (however 
singular the assertion may appear from 
tire immense lapse of years) that at 
least their partial existence might still 
be found in the fissures of the compact 
chalk. I say this, judging from the 
wonderful preservative power I have 
occasionally seen in this soil. Repeated 
instances have occurred, when tumuli 
have been opened by my friend Sir 
Richard Hoare, and at the ini’estiga- 
tion of which I have been present, 
that the remains of wood have been 
found attached to the different articles 
deposited, or in which they have been 
enclosed. These instances have occurred 
of course only when the deposit has 
been found in a cist or grave sunk at 
the bottom of the tumulus into the 
inferior soil ; such cist or grave, when 
originally dug, having been again filled 
in with the pure chalk unmixed witli 
earth. Indeed, in this situation where 
skeletons have been, though but rarely, 
found, they have always been disco- 
vered in the most perfect state which 
it is possible to conceive. I have at 
such times seen the skull, not only with 
every tooth, but even each of them 
preserving its entire enamel, — a strong 
proof both of the preservative quality 
«f pure chalk, ana of a far different 
use of food from that of modern days. 

I wifi now make on endeavour to 
reconcile those facts (as stated by 

Gbnt. Mao. Jprit, is«4. 
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H. W.) so apparently adverse to my s 
assertion, that Stonehenge was never 
surrounded by woods andf groves. To 
do this clearly and satisfactorily, yptt 
will allow me, Mr. Urban, to fay l>e« 
fore your readers the passage front . 
Domesday Book (to which he refers) 
relative to the manor of Ameibury, 
and its accompanying translation, botn 
extracted from the transcript and trans- 
lation of that book, so far as it relates 
to Wilts, and published some years 
since by the late H. P. jWyndnam, 
Esq. of Salisbury. 

“ Rex tenet Amblcsberie. Rex Edwardus 
tenuit. Nunquam gel davit, nee hidata fait. 
Terra est 40 caruoatoe. In dominio aunt 
] 6 earnest® et 65 servi, at 2 coliberti. Ibi * 
quatuor viginti et 5 villani et 66 bordarii 
li&bentes 23 carucatas. lhi 8 molini red- 
dunt 4 libras et 10 solidos, et 70 aera t 
prati. Pastura 4 leu c tv tonga : , et 3 leuca 
lata. Sylva 6 leu cat tonga? el 4 leucts lata t. 
Hoc mancrium ” dfc. 

The King holds Amblesberie. King 
Edward held it. It was never assessed noi* 
hided. There are 40 plough-lands; 16 of 
which, with 55 servants and 2 coliberts, are 
in demesne. Eighty-five villagers and 66 
borderers occupy S3 plough-lands. Eight 
mills pay 4 pounds and 10 shillings. Here 
are 70 aeret of meadow. The pasture is 6 
miles long, and 4 miles and a half broad. 
The wood is 9 miles long and 6 broad. 
This manor,** &c. 

I must now also request the favour 
that you will insert the following ex- 
tracts from the letter of H. W. 

“ If any one looks into Domesday Book 
for Amesbury, he will find a wood there 
described, attached to the manor of Ames- 
bury, nine miles long, and six miles wide/* 

“ If he looks into Rymer's Fcedera, hq 
will find a grant cbnferred by Edward II. 
(1307) of 40 oak trees annually to his sister 
Mary, for fire- wood, for her own use. > In 
the same monastery at that time resided 
Eleanor, the widow of Henry III. ; her 
rand-mother, who of course had a grant of 
re-wood equal to that of her grand-daugh- 
ter, and where could* this annual consump- 
tion of fire- wood be supplied, if not from 
the wood still remaining of that described 
in Domesday/' 

By the above extracts it is evident 
that such a wood as H. W. refers to, is 
to be found in Domesday Book ; but 
your readers will perhaps be surprised 
to hear, that extensive woods well- 
stocked with oak, descending with, 
and attached to the manor ot Aifids- 
bury, are to be found eight miles dis- 
that from that place, in the parish of 

We st 
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Wfst Griinsjtead , they are called Bent- 
Icy woods. I always thought they 
were a portion of that manbr, and in 
this opinion I am most fully confirmed 
by thci result of a conversation with 
tne steward on the subject; that gen- 
tleman not only stated to me that such 
Was his own opinion, but obligingly 
shewed me a Court Roll of the date of 
1 70,1 , in which they arc minutely de- 
scribed, and entitled “ Bently woods, 
parcel! of the manour of Ameshury 
Karls and in the same document is 
a memorandum of the leasing on lives 
by copy of Court Roll, of a tenement 
there known by the name of the 
Keeper's Lodge. These woods are now 
extensive, and 19 it not probable they 
may have been more so, as a portion 
of them might have been alienated 
ages since, as other woods adjoin them ? 

With regard to the grant cited by 
H. W. from Rymer's Fccdera, by 
Edward II. of 40 oak-trees to his sister 
Mary, for her own use, the distance of 
Bentley woods from Ameshury will 
form no argument against the supposi- 
tion of their being procured from 
thence, since yearly in this neighbour- 
hood the supply of wood for fuel is 
often fetched from great, and even 
greater distances. In all probability the 
demesnes of the manor (which in 


Domesday Book, so far as relates to 
the arable, were l6 plough-lands) were 
in the hands of the Abbess, and the 
ordinary supply of fuel was probably 
procured from the rough thickets, &c. 
of the then less cultivated low lands, 
and there is little doubt that the above 
grant was made by Edward II. for the 
comfort of his relatives, who were in- 
mates in the Abbey/ As they resided, 
however, tinder the same roof, there 
ate no grounds for concluding that a 
separate provision was ever necessary 
for his grandmother. The allowance 


of 40 oak-trees every year, it will readily 
be admitted, was alpiost a ruinous sub- 
struction from woods of even great 
extent; and does not this furnish an- 
other argument why it is not probable 
that double that number should be 
thus unnecessarily sacrificed. 

I have thus placed H. W/s wood 
eight miles off, and it now behoves 
me to spread the supposed scitc with 
Nature's verdant carpet; in other words, 
to cover it with turf, to prove, that 
$^nehenge was then surrounded with 
plain land, or what we provincially 
4 OTW dvVns, and 1 propose to do this 


from the record to which he himself 
refers us, Domesday Book. On a re- 
ference to the - transcript from that 
book, it may be seen, that after the 
quantity of the arable has been given, 
tnree other sorts of land are mentioned 
tinder the terms pratufn , paslura , and 
sylva (irrigated meadow is wholly out 
of the question), and I agree with Mr. 
Wyndham, that pralum is synonimous 
with our present word pasture, and 
that pastura is here referable to plain 
or down land ; that pralum uiul pastura 
arc used in contra-distinction as the 
mowing and feeding ground. Of the 
sylva I have already disposed. We will 
liow consider the “ 70 acraf prati 
this, I think, refers alone to the pas- 
tures bordering on a river. On an in- 
spection of the transcript relative to 
tne whole county, such lands are always 
described, whenever -a manor is so 
situated. 

We come now to the paslura , “ Pas- 
lura 4 leucw longte cl 3 leuca lata." 
“ The pasture ts 6 miles long, and 4 
miles and a half broad /* That pastura 
means plain or down land, is self-evi- 
dent from the great extent here men- 
tioned, an extent amply sufficient to 
environ the temple of Stonehenge, and 
to exclude the probability of the sup- 
posed woods and groves. I am most 
fully borne out in this signification of 
pastura, by referring to the account of 
the several manors surrounding the 
plains of both North and South Wilt- 
shire. I there find that in the manors 
of Ameshury, Boscombc, Choldcrton, 
Chevrell, Cnalkc, Clatford, Durnfbrd, 
Ebbcsbourne, Enford, Fighcldeam, 
Fittleton, Idmistone, Lavington, Mil- 
utonc, Ogbourn, Orcheston, Rush a 11, 
Stapleford, Wanborough, Winter- 
borne, Wily, &c. large tracts of pas. 
turn are mentioned ; but that, vice versd 
in the several manors remote from these 
plains, such as Aldington, Brink- 
worth, Bromham, Bremhill, Burbage, 
Cadenham, Christlan-malford, Crud- 
well, Dantsey, Hardenhuish, Hullav- 
ington, Lacock, Lack ham, Kemble, 
Nettleton, Purton, Rowde, Shalbornc, 
Sherstone, SomeTford, Westwood, &c. 
&c. there is in general none, and in 
any of them very little paslura. 

The word leuca in the foregoing 
extract, is, I presume, an error of Mr. 
Wyndham’s transcriber, as by Kcl- 
ham’s Illustration of Domesday Book, 
it appears, I think, that it should havp 
been leu or leua ; it has been generally 
, translated 
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translated a mile. Mr. Wyndham con- 
siders it as equal to a mile and a half. 
Hlomeficld, in his Norfolk, makes it 
equal to two miles, whilst by others it 
is supposed to be much less than 
cither of those measures. It is utterly 
impossible to assimilate the measures 
of Domesday Book with our own. We 
have not only no point of comparison, 
but in that record they even vary much 
in different counties, and often in the 
same county. The leuca, as applied by 
Mr. Wyndham both to the sylva and 
pastura of the above extract, is evi- 
dently too great, whilst in most other 
manors it appears by far too short of 
the presumed real quantities of land. 
The ucra, as applied to the land deno- 
minated pratum , appears throughout 
the translation of Mr. Wyndham to 
be very deficient in measure, as com- 
pared with our modern acre. 

Having thus fully given my reasons 
for my credence in the assertion, that 
Stonehenge was, ah originc, surrounded 
by down, not by woods and groves, 1 
will not trespass farther on your useful 
pages than to say, that in the present 
state, of the question in discussion, 
whenever the contrary hypothesis is 
advanced, I cannot but exclaim crcdat 
.hid (nn AprtJa, non ego : yet I am not 
so devoted to my own opinions, as to 
close mv eyes against the light, or perti- 
naciously to contend against the truth. 
So far from this being the case, 1 can 
assure you, Mr. Urban, I shall at all 
times peruse with pleasure the senti- 
ments of your Correspondents on this 
interesting subject; hilt as yet your 
Readers will permit me again to repeat, 
that “ the ancient authors certainly 
represent the Druids as resorting to 
woods and groves, and I must confess 
] know not how to reconcile such re- 
presentations with the fact, that the 
structures of stone, usually denominated 
Druidical Temples, arc ever found in 
the most open and campaign coun- 
tries.” Edward Duke. 


Mr. Urban, March Q. 

O N lately looking into your valuable 
Miscellany for November last, 
the article “ on Stonehenge” attracted 
my particular notice. Deeming an 
elucidation of the original use and de- 
signation of this stupendous fabric to 
be a desideratum in British Literature, 
and hoping that the writer would be 
able to satisfy my curiosity, I hastily 
turned to the page referred to, and 


greedily devoured his observations. 
But bow shall I expra* to you say 
disappointment ? Instead of the infor- 
mation which mv imagination antici- 
pated, 1 perceived only a feeble attempt 
.to uphold and maintain the antiquated 
and exploded notion of Druidical 
groves. It is, indeed, true, at Mr. 
Duke justly observes, that “ the an- 
cient authors represent the Druids as 
resorting to woods and groves. But 
were those ancient authors, possessed 
of the necessary qualifications to enable 
them to forma decisive judgment upon 
this point of controversy? A primary 
and indispensable qualification for this 
nui pose seems to be a complete know- 
ledge; of the Druidical language, and a 
thorough acquaintance wi tli the Bardic 
productions of Britain. Did they pos- 
sess these qualifications? No. Not 
one of them understood the Druidical 
language. I u that language, the places 
of Druidical assembly are denominated, 
not Cocdau and Llwunau , that is, 
woods and groves, but Cerrig , Carnau , 
and Cromlcchau , that is, stones, and 
stone-structures. Nor were these stone- 
structures ever environed with groves 
of trees, for the purpose, as your Cor- 
respondent insinuates, of veiling them 
from the eyes of the profane vulgar. 
On the contrary, they were ojicn to the 
view of thousands of spectators! and 
the rites performed therein were all 
done in “ the face of the sun; and in 
the eye of light,” as the British bards 
emphatically describe the celebration 
of them. 

Tacitus , indeed, the Roman histo- 
rian, mentions the sucri Inci of the 
Druids, and is cited by your coi respon- 
dent D. N. II. in confirmation of his 
hypothesis. But is he not aware that 
the genuineness of the word Luci is 
not only doubted, hut also deemed un- 
tenable, and that analogy requires the 
substitution of Loci. For then it 
would correspond and be synonimous 
with the Loco of Ca:$ar (Lib. VI. 
Com.), and with the KvkAu Xt&uv of 
Homer (Lib. 18 II. )V The proper 
translation of the sacri of Tacitus is 
not religious, the version of your Cor- 
respondent, but consecrated ; for the 
stone-structures of the Druids were np- - 
plied to other purposes besides acts of 
religion. 

Tho knowledge of these and many 

* Much more ancient authors than 
Tacitus, 

other 
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her valuable and interesting p&rtfcn~ 
law, vyas derived from a perusal of a 
small treatise lately published, and 
intitled “ Druopadia, or a new and in • 
investing View of the Druidical system 
of Education, 9 * which I recommend to 
every student of British antiquities. 

*tne notion of Dmidical groves 
seems to have sprung from the erro- 
neous etymology of tne name Druid, 
which doth not come, as is generally 
supposed, from the Greek APTS, nor 
from the British Derw, the oak, 
but from the Hebrew root mi«, a 
magnificent gown descending to the 
heels. The Druids were the only 
Caste among the Britons, that were 
privileged to wear that habit. 

As to the •• woods ’* which arc said 
to have grown in the vicinity of Ames - 
bury, at the time of the publication of 
Domesday Book, it is as rational to 
suppose that they were planted by the 
Romans, as it is to suppose that they 
were in existence in tne aera of the 
Druids, who flourished here 1000 years 
at least before the Roman invasion of 
Britain, and prior to the Norman con- 
quest 20(i(> years, at the lowest compu- 
tation. 1 ask, do identical trees of any 
kind last so long as 2000 years, in a 
country where the population is ex- 
cessive? — hominum infinita multitude , 
aa 'Caesar describes Britain in his time. 
(Lib. 5.) 

Lastly, if Tacitus really wrote Luci, 
groves, he would have applied to it the 
acyunct exusti , burnt down, rather 
than excisi , destroyed, or demolished. 
In my opinion, there can exist little 
doubt that the true reading is Loci, 
places. No credit is due to this His- 
torian’s base and unfounded calumny, 
viz. “ the Druidical sacrifice of human 
victims,'* invented and propagated by 
his intolerant and Machiavelian coun- 
trymen, to justify their cruel massacre 
and extermination of a caste of people, 
whose existence and influence tncy 
deemed incompatible with their ambi- 
tions and aggrandizing projects. 

Yours, &c. Merlin. 

— » - ■ 

On Metropolitan Courts of 
Requests. — No. IV. 

H AVING proceeded through the 
long lists of evils attendant on 
the present constitution of Courts of 
Requests, it now remains to show 
how those evils may be remedied . One 
principal evil is a want of time to form 


a just decision $ this may of course be 
remedied by dividing tne districts at 
present attached to tne various Courts 
of Requests ; but it is apprehended 
that if the following plan were carried 
into execution, there would exist but 
few objections to these Courts, even 
upon this account. 

Let Courts of Requests be in future 
composed of a President, with four as- 
sociates, thePresident to be permanently 
appointed, to receive a salary equal to 
that now allotted to Magistrates under 
the Police Act, but to be derived from 
the fees of the Court over which he 
presides. It would be perhaps better if 
the President were required to he a 
member of the legal profession. The 
four associates should be selected from 
among the most respectable inhabitants 
of the district, in a manner somewhat 
similar to that in which Juries are 
chosen. They should sit but for one 
Court-day, new members being sum- 
moned for every Court, and they would 
of course receive no remuneration for 
their services. We may reasonably 
expect that a Court, thus constituted, 
would be more likely to decide justly 
and impartially than the Courts at pre- 
sent established. The President would 
possess an acquaintance with all the 
principles of tne jurisprudence of his 
country, and from being a constant 
and indispensable member of the Court, 
would of course preserve those general 
regulations which he conceived to be 
necessary for the disposal of business 
and the preservation of order, while 
the local Knowledge of the other mem- 
bers of the Court would be advantage- 
ously employed. It would be hardly 
possible for party spirit, rivalry, or en- 
mity to occur among them ; and as it 
would not he previously known who 
would be members of the Court, they 
would not be exposed to the danger of 
solicitation from the suitors iu the 
Court — a practice now, alas ! too com- 
mon. The decisions would of course be 
by a majority; but if this majority was 
no greater than three to two, an appeal 
should be allowed to another tribunal, 
formed as will be described hereafter. 

No summons ought to be issued 
from this Court, unless the party de- 
siring to obtain it should first give 
an account not only of the amount of 
the debt, but likewise of the manner 
in which it became owing, in order to 
prevent persons being subjected to un- 
necessary trouble and expense; sum- 
monses 
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roonees being al present frequently ob- 
tained against parties not legally liable 
for the payment of a debt. The day 
appointed for the decision of the case 
ought to be a9 early as possible; the 
second day after the issuing of the 
summons would be about the proper 
period. When the Court decides a 
claim to be just, it should likewise 
order the payment of the debt and 
costs within seven days, unless the de- 
fendant should desire the indulgence 
of some future time in which to pay 
his debt, which indulgence the Court 
ought not to concede without being 
fully satisfied of the party’s inability to 
discharge the debt within the period 
just stated; and in order as much as 
possible to prevent frivolous applica- 
tions for delay, a fee should be taken 
in all 9 uch cases. No 'second day of 
hearing should be allowed. If the de- 
fendant did not appear on the appoint- 
ed day, judgment should be given 
against him by default. The hearings 
ought to be arranged so as to prevent loss 
of time, and the inconvenient crowd- 
ing of the Court ; and especially the 
doors of the Court ought ever to be 
open to the public. If the defendant 
dispute the debt, the Court ought not 
to he satisfied with, the mere oath of 
the plaintiff that it is a just debt, but 
ought to proceed to examine him as to 
the manner in which that debt was 
incurred, in which examination, of 
course, the debtor ought to be allowed 
to participate. In order to enforce at- 
tention to the decrees of the Court, it 
should be intrusted with power to 
commit fraudulent debtors to hard la- 
bour in the House of Correction for a 
certain period ; and lest this power 
should be abused, an appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions should be allowed, 
and in order to discourage vexatious 
appeals, the Quarter Sessions should 
be authorized to prolong the original 
period of imprisonment. 

Executions on the goods of a debtor 
should still be permitted; and a debtor 
concealing his effects, or the parties 
assisting therein, subject to imprison- 
ment and hard labour in the House of 
Correction. 

Each of these Courts ought to be 
held as nearly as possible in the centre 
of their appointed district, and each 
should possess a Clerk or Clerks, with 
Bailiffs. These officers would of course 
receive a remuneration from the fees of 


the Comt, which m oqghtJiilw in- 
duced considerably lower. tha&jhe 
resent standard ; and it would perhaps 
e adviseable that the Bailiffs should 
be entitled to ho fees, unless they suc- 
cessfully discharge their duty; suspi- 
cions, apparently too well grounded, 
being at present very generally enter- 
tained of the integrity of several of 
these officers. The following scale of 
fees would be fully adequate to the 
payment of the salary of tne President, 
the remuneration of the Clerks ana 
Bailiffs, and the discharge of all inci- 
dental expenses. 

I* da 

Summons sod Service. 1 0 

Judgment ....0 6 

Execution and Service 9 0 

Summons for Witness 0 0 

On Extension of time for payment 
of debt 1 0 

Of which one half might be appro- 
priated as the President’s stipend, and 
the other moiety divided among the 
Clerks and Officers according to the 
quantum of duty they respectively per- 
formed. No other fees than those 
stated ought to be exacted, as every 
experience proves that they are fully 
sufficient for the purposes above stated. 
A sum might be reserved from out of 
the fees, to remunerate any extraordi- 
nary exertion on the part of any offi- 
cer, and occasionally to perform an 
act of humanity by relieving some un- 
fortunate plaintiff for the loss of his 
costs, as well as his debt. 

The Court ought likewise to be em- 
powered to inflict a fine, and, on non- 
payment, to commit to prison persons 
who should disturb their proceedings, 
or threaten or obstruct the officers em- 
ployed by them while in the discharge 
of their duty ; or who should endea- 
vour to prevent, by persuasions, money, 
or otherwise, any person from becom- 
ing a witness in any matter before 
them ; or any witness who being sum- 
moned to give evidence shall refuse or 
neglect to appear; or any plaintiff who 
shall bring a frivolous and vexatious 
suit before the Court. The fines so to 
be levied ought to be limited in their 
amount, as well as the term of impri- 
sonment in case of non-payment; and 
it might perhaps he advisable that 
they should not be inflicted, unless four 
out of the five members of the Court 
should concur in their propriety. 

A Barjustbr, 
Fly 
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• Literary Contracts continued . 
(From MSS . in the possession of Mr. 
Vpeott, qf the London Institution .) 

J OSEPH ADDISON, on 7th of 
April, 1713* received of Tonson 
1Q7& }Oa. for the copyright of Cato. 
Fink acted at Drury Lane Theatre, 14 
' April, 1713. On the 29th, the third 
edition advertised, and fourth on 14th 
of May. 

John Addison received, 26 Jan. 1735, 
of Mr. Watts, twenty-five guineas for 
the sole right of his “Translation of the 
entire works of Petronins Arbiter.*’ On 
the 26'thtof March following, a receipt 
for fifteen guineas for his “Translation 
of the Odes of Anacreon/’ In the 
Bibliotheca Britanntca the first is call- 
ed “ a spirited version,” and the latter 
“ a good translation, with useful notes.” 
Where is there any account of the 
translator ? 

Thomas Augustus Ame, 18 Nov. 
17GI, for thirty guineas impowered 
Mr. John Cundcll “ to print one im- 
pression of an English opera called 
Artaxerx.es, — to be forthwith perform’d 
ut the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden. ** 
The number to be printed to be one 
thousand five hundred, “with a re- 
served payment of twenty guineas for 
another impression/* Cundcll, on the 
following day, sold a moiety of the 
copyright to Tonson fqr “one half of 
the coppy mony,” and on the 3d April, 
1702, twenty guineas was paid Dr. 
Ame “ for the second edition/’ 

Charles Beckingham, on 13 Nov. 
1719, received of Curll “for the sole 
right and title to the copy of a play by 
me written, inti lied the tragedy of 
King Henry the Fourth of France, 
and also for my translation of Rapin’s 
X’tus Patiens,*’ fifty guineas. Henry 
the Fourth was first acted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 7 Nov. 1719, 
and repeated three following nights. 

Charles Bodens, 21 Dec. 1731, as- 
signed to Watts’ for eighty pounds, 
“ the copy of a comedy intituled the 
Modish Couple.” Acted at Drury 
Lane Theatre, on 10 Jan. 1732, and 
two following evenings. It was an- 
nounced for tne fourth night, and au- 
dience “ dismissed/’ 

Barton Booth received, 1 Dec. 1732, 
fcf Watts, fifty guineas “ for the copy 
of a play called Caslia, or the Perjured 
Lover, with a promise to assign on 
demand. It was acted at Drury' Lane 


Theatre on 11 Dec. and announced 
for the following night, and the au- 
dience dismissed. It is entered in the 
lists of plays as the production of 
Charles Johnson. 

John Brownsmith was paid, 8 Sept. 
1767, by Almon, five guineas, “for 
the copyright of a MS. entitled the 
Dramatic Time-piece.” The idea of 
calculating the precise time required 
to perform each act of the play men- 
tioned might be founded on the pas- 
sage in Tristram Shandy, inquiring 
“How did Garrick speak the soliloquy 
last night?” When the critic, instead 
of noticing attitude, countenance, eye, 
or look, exclaims, “ 1 looked at the 
stop-watch, my lord.—- Excellent ob- 
server!” 

The same author printed “ The 
Theatrical Alphabet, containing a Ca- 
talogue of several hundred parts (both 
men’s and women’s') in different plays 
and farces ; with the number of lengths 
noted that cacli part contains, carefully 
disposed in alphabetical order, and ac- 
curately distinguished by initial letters, 
denoting whether they arc in a tragedy, 
comedy, opera, farce, &c. The num- 
ber of lengths are justly calculated as 
they arc performed at the Theatres 
Royal; with a vacancy reserved to in- 
sert many more as they may occur in 
new pieces, or otherwise. By John 
Brownsmith. Locus rst ct phirilus 
umbrit. Hor. London, &c.” 1 7(>7, 
8 vo. This was solely intended for the 
use of theatrical persons, and probably 
had a verv limited circulation ; the 
only copy Known being one that be- 
longed to tlie late Mr. Garrick. The 
title sufficiently describes the nature of 
the compilation, but it may be -expla- 
natory to add, that each character is 
divided by lengths , and every length, 
in theatrical computation, consists of 
forty- two lines. 

John Durant Breval, on 13 Feb. 
1716, was paid by Curll four guineas 
for a poem “call’d the Art of Dress.” 
In another document called “The 
Progress of Dress.” 

Ann Brome, “March 3, 1724-5, 
received then of Mr. Edmund Curll 
one guinea, in full satisfaction for all 
nty right, property, and interest to 
and in the following copie, viz. The 
Gentleman Apothecary; being a late 
and true story, turned out of French : 
with several letters, 8vo. Which said 
copic were the property of my late 
husband Mr.Charlcslirome, deceas’d/’ 
Susannah 
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Susannah Ccntlivre, ‘'May 18, 1715, 
then rec’d of Mr. Curll twenty guineas 
in full, for the* copy of my play call'd 
The Wonder; a Woman keeps a Se- 
cret- Ilec’d the same sum for The 
Cruel Gift, and the same for The Arti- 
fice/’ The last two plays were added 
to the receipt at a later period. The 
Cruel Gift, acted at Drury-lane Thea- 
tre for the first time the 17th of Dec. 
1717, and repeated five follow i ng nights ; 
and again the 3d of May following, for 
benefit of the author, “ by his Iloyal 
Highness's command." The Artifice 
first acted at same theatre, 2d Oct. 
1722, and repeated two following 
nights. 

F. Chute, July 4, 1716, received of 
Curll and Hooke “ full satisfaction for 
the sole right and title of the copy of a 
poem entitled The Petticoat. 0 

Colley Cibber, for one hundred and 
five pounds, sold to Watts “ all that 
the full and sole right and title of, in, 
and to the copy of a comedy, intituled 
The Provok’d Husband ; or, a Journey 
to London, written by Sir John Van- 
brugh, late of the parish of St. Martin 
in the Fields, and Colley Cibber, esq. 
of the parish of St. Paul’s, Coven t 
Garden, both in the county of Mid- 
dlesex ; and also the sole right of so 
much of the said comedy, and in such 
manner as left by the said Sir John 
Vanbrugh over and above the sole 
right of the said comedy, as compleated 
by Sir John Vanbrugh and' Colley 
Cibber, esq.” Dated 15 Sept. 1727- 
It was first performed at Drury-lane 
Theatre the I Oth of Jan. 1728, and 
had the unusual run of the next twenty- 
seven nights. Eu. Hood. 

Mr. Urban, King March ft!**' 

1 FEEL gratified by H. G/s appro- 
bation of my letter on ludicrous 
Carvings in Churches, # expressed in 
his communication at page 121 of the 
present volume, and should not be sorry 
to coincide, with hjs particular view of 
their origin, if I thought it impossible 
that a third party to the discussion could 
step in to convince us both that wc had 
incurred the risk of receding further 
than before from the point of inquiry. 

Whatever may have been the effect 
of the jealousies that prevailed between 
the monastic orders, the travelling friars, 
and the parish priests, upon those carv- 
ings, I cannot persuade myself that it 
extended beyond minor details,— still 


less can I Imagine that their mmlmf 
design was at all connected with tkam 
bickerings. The three several daw* 
were equally under supreme metfope* 
litan and papal controul, and 'in tar 
opinion nothing short of a* dearly 
derstood rule of confessional discipline, 
common to all ramifications of holy 
Mother Church, oould have originated 
works of art so elaborate and expen- 
sive. <* 

Granting, for the sake of alignment, 
that the Monks— themselves, too, be- 
ing the sculptors— did thus vent their 
spleen upon the Friars and the priests, 
where could there be other than a so- 
litary enjoyment of their revenge in 
secluding these representations from 
the common view ? If we are to sup- 
pose that the intent of the caricature* 
was to cast ridicule upon the peripa- 
tetic competitor in the public esteem 
and veneration, is it at all likely that 
the penitent who at first sought the 
Monks, as preferable ministers of abso- 
lution or indulgence, would not some 
of them report what they had seen out 
of door9, and so furnish a handle to 
their more popular brethren, whereby 
to draw down upon these graphical 
defilers of the sanctuary the maledic- 
tions of their superiors, for making it 
the depository or weapons so debasing 
to their inventors, and the mo9t un- 
christianlike that could be employed 
by one body of religious professors to- 
wards another? Wc may gather from 
the History of the Monastery of St. 
Augustine in Bristol, that the ” luxury 
and impurities” of the conventual 
houses generally involved their re- 
sources m too much poverty to per- 
mit so refined a mode of repelling the 
sarcasms of their opponents as the 
employment of such a display of ma- 
nual talent would indicate. The waste 
of their revenues upon hounds and 
women must have scarcely left them 
cither time or taste to bestow embel- 
lishments upon their temple, after any 
fashion. Then the universality of the 
carvings in question not being confined 
to the monasteries, but extended even 
to the parish churches (as H. G. ad- 
mits, in the instances of South Brent, 
Somerset, and Christ Church, Hants), 
of which the class of parish priests ' 
must have been the conservators, leaves 
it impossible to be conceived but that 
the Supreme Earthly Head of the whole 
Chnrcn alone could dictate or permit 
furniture apparently so incongruous. - 

While 
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White tike carver's “ hand was in/ 
we need not wonder that tome of the 
monstrous portraitures were suffered 
to disgrace “the cowl*" but even this 
might be conceded an act of profes- 
sional humility on the part of the shep- 
herds, without reference to their ghostly 
competitors, as admitting that they 
themselves were not exempt from the 
same crafts and assaults at the devil, 
which it was their office to lay open to 
the disgust and detestation of their 
flock: the roaring lion might with 
propriety have been assumed to go 
about seeking whom he might devour, 
in the sacerdotal as well as any other 
vestments. The asserted sanctity of 
the Father Confessor, in speech no less 
than action, doubtless prevented him 
from defiling his lips by giving .utter- 
ance in name to the crime or folly 
which it was nevertheless necessary to 
lay before the penitent in types or sym- 
bols ; and these the more revolting to 
piety, were considered the most effec- 
tive in the hour of cool-blooded re- 
morse and purgation. J. E. 

Mr. Urban, Greys , April 5. 

I OBSERVE, in p. 194 , an interest- 
ing communication from “Sus- 
sexiensis," accompanied with an in- 
scription, which is forwarded for ex- 
planation. The inscription, as there 
given, is icltrpvtbrrxarg; — with- 
out any attempt at a division of the 
letters ; but by properly dividing them, 
supplying an initial T, and altering 
one letter only, which is perhaps in- 
correctly copied, it appears that the 
whole may ne mlde not only intelli- 
gible, but highly important. The ob- 
vious reading seems to be, 

TI . CL . TR . PVT . B . REX . AVG . 
This may be interpreted at full length, 
— “ Tiberius Claudius, Tribunitise Po- 
testatis, Britannia: Rex, Augustus;" 
V for O in PVT is not unusual. So 
Aquas SVLIS occurs for Aquas SOLIS. 
The title “Britanniss Rex," or, if it 
should be preferred, “• Britanniarum 
Rex,*' applied to a Roman emperor, 
may be confirmed by numerous exam- 
ples ; and I h&ve very lately seen some 
coins of the Lower Empire, now I be- 
lieve in the possession of Sir Robert 
Vaughan, which were recently found 
on one of which this title 
of REX is added to the name of Con- 
stantine* It was also natural that this 
tide should be given to Claudius in 


Britain, that the newly conquered na- 
tives might the more easily be induced 
to transfer their allegiance from their 
indigenous and legitimate sovereigns 
to tne victorious Emperor. It was 
more palatable to them than either 
Cssar or Imperator. The Saxons 
also called the Roman Emperors by the 
more familiar appellation of “ Kings *” 
and Claudius is described in the Saxon 
Chronicle as the second of the Roman 
kings who sought the land of Britain, 
— c^Sep Romana Cyninga, &c. ; where 
a more modern MS. has Claubiur re 
Kapepe. 

It should be recollected that there 
was a Roman station near Pulborou|;h, 
where these masses oflead, containing 
the above inscription, were found ; and 
that the line of road, leading from 
London to Chichester, passed through 
it. ^ J. I. 

Mt. Urban, Feb. 2 f>. 

DAGGER (Gules) in the arms 
of the City of I^ondon, is so ge- 
nerally used, that a doubt of its pro- 
priety may now be thought singu- 
lar; but should it not be depicted more 
resembling a sword f and not of the 
dagger form. Until information is ob- 
tained from the College of Arms, who 
only have the cognizance of these sub- 
jects, will you allow me to give an 
extract or two? Much information is 
derived from Dr. Meyrick’s Critical In- 
quiry into antient Armour. First, as 
to the St. George's Cross. 

"Badge. — The badge of the King was 
confined to his own retainers, and the free 
corporations oftowns and cities. In this 
manner the tea cross of England was also 
the badge of the Londoners from the time 
of King Edward I. 

“ Bassalardus , or BasiUardus. — A pecu- 
liar kind of short sword. Henry of Knigh- 
ton, lib. v. says of Walworth, Lord Mayor 
of London, * Arrepto basillardo, transnx.it 
Jack Straw in gutter*/ and soon after, 
‘ Cum alio basillardo penetravit latera Hus'." 
— Vol. III. Glossary. 

Newcourt's Repertorium, vol. I. p- 
484, observes as follows : 

“ The said Company of Fishmongers have 
likewise pursued another error rtout the 
dagger in the City arms, as appears by an 
inscription under the statue of the said Sir 
Will, Walworth, now standing in their 
hall, which ir as followeth : 

* Walworth, knight, Lord Mayor, that slew 

Rebellious Tyler in his alarms. 

The King, therefore, did him give in lieu 

The dagger to the City anas.* 
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t( As if, in reward of this service done by 
the said Walwortli, King Richard II. added 
to the City Arms (which was Argent, a plain 
cross Gules,) a sword or dagger, for which 
(Stow saith) he had read no such record ; 
hut to the contrary, as may be seen more at 
large in his Survey, p. 937, concluding that 
the old seal was the cross and sword of St. 
l'aul, and not the dagger of William Wal- 
worth.” 

Many authorities in favour of the 
sword form can be produced ; see 
Hatton's View of London, &c. A 
m> 1 lateral one is, the arms of the Epis- 


copal See ofLondoo, Golcs,t# 0 »titojtli 
in saltire Argent, hilts and pommelsOr. 
The Deanery of St. Paul’s beam the 
same, with a D in chief Gold j see St. 
Paul's Cathedral, &c. 

Let it be noted that the St. George's 
cross on the crest 6f the City of Lon- 
don, viz. a drqgon’s sinister wing ex- 
panded Argent, and the said cross on 
the wings of the supporters, two dra- 
gons* (erroneously called, by some, grif- 
fins) Argent, is very often omitted by 
engravers and painters through negli- 
gence or want of information. jjl* 
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SURREY. 

( Continued from p. 35.) 

HISTORY. 

51 years before Christ, Caesar came up to Coway Stakes, where Cassivelan had 
fortified the hanks, and had placed stakes in the river to prevent their passage. 

568. Ceaulin, King of Wessex, fought against Ethel bert. King of Kent, at 
Wimbledon, in which engagement the latter was defeated, and two of his 
generals Oslac and Cnebba, were slain. 

784. Kcnulph, King of Wessex, while on a visit to one of the ladies of his 
court at Merton, was murdered there by Kineardf, whom he had ordered 
into banishment J. 

838. A general council was held at Kingston, at which Egbert, the first King 
of all England, his son Athelwolf, and all the Bishops and Nobles were present. 

851. The l)ane 9 , after sacking London, passed into Surrey, but were de- 
feated at Ockley with great slaughter by Ethelwolf and his son Ethclbald J. 
They are supposed to have been pursued to Fecham, where, near the bottom 
of Hawkesworth hill, many of them were killed; for, on making the turn- 
pike road from Leatherheaa to Guildford in 17 ^ 8 , were found the bones of 
near 20 human bodies, a small pike and some blades of knives. In '1803, 
about 18 inches below the surface were found more bones. If these remains 
cannot be ascribed to that time, it is to be inferred (says Mr. Bray) that some 
battle has been fougjUt in this neighbourhood, for on Standard hill on the 
same road, is a large tumulus where bones have been found. 

871. A battle between the Danes and Saxons took place at Merton, in which 
the latter were discomfited. 

893. The Danes committed great depredations iifcdifterent parts of the county, 
near Godaiming, and even made themselves masters of the county.— -At Farn- 
ham Alfred defeated them, and wounded their King ||. 

* # * The following events are not assignable to any particular year or years. 


9 The dagger (or sword) appears on the bosses of the arches In the side-eiles of the 
crept of Guildhall ; whilst those in the centre-aile ore without it. See Nichols's Account 
ot Guildhall. Edit. 

+ Stow says, by one Olio, kinsman to Sigebert. 

I Lambarde, Topog. Diet, doubts whether either this event or the battle in 871 took 
place at Merton in Surrey. All the ancient historians agree that Kenulph was murdered 
at Merton, but none mention the county. Some of the Saxon Chronicles have affirmed 
the engagement in 871 to have taken place at Meredun, supposed Merdon in Wilts. 

§ Saxon Chron. Leland's Coll. In 873, and Milton between 851 and 853. 

II Camden, and Bp. Gibson, Saxon Chron.; but Mr. Bray (Surrey, III. 139,) supposes 
it to have been at Farmingham in Kent. 

Gint. Mao. April, 1 884 . —In 
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At a ptofce formerly tailed Ktllman-hridge, but now Timber- 
kfc«n4fr the Danes were defeated with great slaughter. , In the adjoining 
parish of Leigh this defeat is commemorated by a place' called Sluughlerwick. 
—-In Genoa perish is a bridge called Battle-tridge, the tradition respecting 
which is, that at- this place the Danes were attacked by the women, who did 
emit slaughter, but it ts most likely they were part of those who fled after the 
aefbftt at the above-named places. 

000. Edward the Elder crowned at Kingston. 

Athelstan crowned at Kingston. 

040. Edthund crowned at Kingston. 

046. Edrpd, King of Great Britain, crowned at Kingston. 

055. Edwin crowned at Kingston. 

075. Edward the Martyr crowned at Kingston. 

003. Anlaf the Dane sailed up the river as far as Stains. 

10 16. Canute laid siege to London, but finding London bridge so strongly 
fortified by the citizens, that he could not come up with his vessels to 
make any impression on the Thames side of the place; he projected the 
design of making a canal through St. George's Fields, then marshes, big 
enough to convey his ships to the West of the bridge, and to enable him by 
that means, to invest the town on all sides.' The course of this canal was 
from the great wet dock below Rotherhithe, through Newington, and com- 
municated with the Thames again at Chelsea reach. 

1036. Alfred, son of Ethelred, coming out of Normandy with his brother Ed- 
ward, at the desire of his mother Emma, in hopes of obtaining the crown, 
was met near Guildford by Godwin Earl of Kent, who with all the sem- 
blance of respect and honourable treatment, invited him to partake of re- 
freshment in Guildford Castle. Here, however, Godwin threw off the mask; 
seized Alfred and carried him to Ely, where his eyes were put out, &c. and 
near 600 Normans perished by decimation. 

1041. Hardicanute died at Lambeth, whilst celebrating the marriage feast of 
a noble Dane. 

1066. Southwark reduced to ashes by William I. ; finding the people not dis- 
posed to submission. 

1186. Henry II. kept his Christmas at Guildford, 
iigp. John kept his Easter at Guildford. 

1200. John kept his Christmas at Guildford with uncommon splendour and 
magnificence. 

1215. At Runnymead near Egham (which will ever be celebrated in the his- 
tory of this country), the assembled barons compelled the odious King John, 
who had in vain resorted to the most criminal prevarications, to grant the 
great Charter of all our liberties. The evening preceding the Barons held 
their meeting at Reigate castle. 

1216. Louis the Dauphin possessed himself of the castles of Guildford on the 
• 0th of June, and received the fealty of the Barons, and Farnham ; which wa9 

soon after recovered by Henry III. 

1217. Sept. 16, peace concluded in Merton Abbey between Henry III. and 
Louis the Dauphin, through the assistance of the Pope’s legate. 

1229, or 1232. Hubert de Burgh, Lord Chief Justice and Earl of Kent, fled 
to Merton abbey for sanctuary, when he had incurred the King's displeasure. 
The King ordered him to come before the court and abide the issue of the 
law ; but he refused to quit his asylum. Hereat the King sent to the Lord 
Mayor of London, and ordered him to proceed to Merton with all the citi- 
zens that could hear arms to take him dead or alive. The citizens, with 
whom he was very unpopular, hastened towards Merton, in number about 
20,000, and the Chief Justice flying to the altar, waited the event. In the 
mean time the King, through the intercessions of the Earl of Chester and 
Bishop of ChicheBter, was appeased, and the citizens were recalled before 
they could accomplish their revenge. 

* 1231. Henry III. held a solemn Christmas at Lambeth, and in the years 1232 
aftd 1234 Parliaments were held there. 

1236. A Parliament held in Merton Abbey, wherein was enacted the Merton 
statutes. 

1264. 
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1*64. Henry III. marched from London, and in fiis wav to Croydon to at* 
tack the Londoners, who had been chased out of the field at toe battle of 
Lewes, destroyed Blechingley castle. # A part of the King’s army betas at 
Tonbridge, marched to Croydon, assailed the Londoners m their lodgings, 
slew many, and won a great spoil. Henry III. took Kingston Castle, book- 
ing to Gilbert Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and probably demolished it. 

126*5. Henry III. was resident at Guildford, when his son Prince Edward 
took Sir Adam Gordon prisoner. The Prince with some of his friends at- 
tacked this freebooter ana outlaw in May, between Farnham and Alton, and 
having defeated him in single combat, presented him to the Queen his mo- 
ther, then with the King. 

1274-5. Edward I. entertained at Reigate castle by the Earl of Surrey. 

1*86. On the 15th of December a tournament was held at Croydon, at which 
William, son of John, seventh Earl Warren, was killed; or as S t ow says, 

" intercepted by the challenger, and cruelly slain." 

1336. Edward III. kept his Easter at Guildford. At this place he kept his 
Christmas in the years 1340, 1347. 

1342. Edward 111. kept his Christmas at Kennington. 

1377- On the 2l&t of June, Edw. III. closed a long and victorious life at his 
palace at Sheen, now Richmond. 

1381 . The commoners of Essex went to Lambeth palace, burnt or spoiled all 
the furniture and books, and destroyed all the registers and public papers. 
Abp. Sudbury fell a sacrifice to their resentment. 
i3()4. ^Anne, Queen of Richard II. died at Richmond Palace, June 7. The 
King was so much affected at her death, that he caused the palace “ to be 
thrown down and defaced.’' 

1396. Richard II. returned from France with his young Queen Isabella to the 
palace at Kennington. 

1423. James I. of Scotland married at St. Mary Overies, Southwark, to Joan, 
eldest daughter of John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset. 

1436-7. At Bermondsey abbey, Jan. 3, died Catharine, Queen of Henry V. 
1472. The bastard Falconbridge with an army of 17,000 men, went to Kings- 
ton in pursuit of Edward IV.; but finding the bridge broken down, retired 
into St. George's Fields. lie was repulsed by the citizeus in an assault .on 
London. 

1485. Henry VII. came from Kennington to Lambeth, and was entertained 
there by Abp. Bourchier, who crowned him a few days after at Westminster. 

1486. Elizabeth, Queen of Edw. IV. was confined by order of council in 
Bermondsey abbey, where she soon after died. 

1492. Henry VII. held a grand tournament at Richmond, when Sir James 
Parker in a controversy with Hugh Vaughan for right of coat armour, was 
killed in the first course. 

1498. The King was at Richmond, and on the 2 1st of Dec. the edifice was 
entirely consumed by fire, with all the apparel, plate, jewels, &c. that it 
contained, the King being there at the time. 

1506. Henry VII. having rc-built Richmond in a most splendid manner, en- 
tertained Philip I. King of Spain there with great magnificence; he having 
been driven on the coast of England by a storm. 

1509- At Richmond died, April 21, the illustrious King Henry VII. 

1510. Henry VIII. kept his Christmas at Richmond, and on the 12th of Jan. 
a tournament was held, when the King for the first time took a part in those 
exercises. 

1551—4. Sir Thos. Wyatt finding many persons dissatisfied with Queen Mary’s 
intended marriage with Philip of Spain, raised a body of men, and marched 
towards London. On the 3d of February he came into Southwark >vith 
about 2000 men by Kent-street and Bermondsey-street to St George's Church. 
The citizens of London cut down the draw-bndge, but the inhabitants of the 
Borough received him well ; and many countrymen who were in the inns, 
and were intended to join the force to be sent against him, took his part. Sir 
Thomas issued a proclamation that no soldier of his should take any thing 
without paying for it; notwithstanding whicn, some of his company went to 
the Bp. of Winchester’s house there, made havoc of his goods, consumed his 

victuals. 
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victuals, and cut and tore to pieces all his books, so that men might have 
gone up ter their knees in the leaves so torn out. Wyatt stayed till the 6th, 
whjen the inhabitants, finding that the Governor of the Tower of London had 
planted several pieces of ordnance against the foot of the bridge and the 
steeples of the churches of St. Olave and St. Mary Overy, became alarmed, 
and desired Sir Thomas to leave them, which he did, and marched to King- 
ston, meaning to cross the Thames there, and proceed to London that way. 
At Kingston nc found the wooden bridge broken down by order of Council, 
and the opposite bank of the river defended by 200 men, who upon sight of 
two pieces of ordnance planted against them, quitted their station, and Sir 
Thomas repaired the bridge, passed safely over with his whole army, marched 
to London ; but was attacked and beat at Charing Cross, and was soon after 
taken and executed. 

]55p. Queen Elizabeth visited Nonsuch palace j she also visited this palace in 
the years 156*1, 1579, 1580, 1593, and 1599. 

I667. Aug. 18, Elizabeth was at Oatlands; where afterwards she often re- 
sided. On the 21st of Aug. 156*7, she was at Guildford, and again August 
156g. 

1568. Elizabeth entertained at Lambeth, by Abp. Parker. 

J569. July 27, Elizabeth visited Richmond ; again Oct. 1 57 1 - 

1571. Elizabeth entertained by the Earl of Sussex at the manor-house of the 
antient priory of Bermondsey ; and at West Horsley by the Earl of Lincoln. 

1573. July 14, Abp. Parker entertained Elizabeth and her court for seven days 
at Croydon. The same and the next year he entertained her at l^amheth. 

1575. Elizabeth visited Dr. Dee at Mortlake, but hearing that his wife had 
lately died, would not enter the house. Dee attended her at the door and 
explained to her the properties of a glass, which had occasioned much con- 
versation, and given rise to the report of his being a magician. The two years 
following, she was at Loseley, the seat of Sir Wm. More. 

1587. Abp. Whitgift entertained Queen Elizabeth at Croydon. 

1589- Queen Elizabeth and her whole court visited Sir Francis Walsingham 
at Barn-elms. 

I59I. Elizabeth was at Farnham-castle, Sutton, and Richmond. 

I695. Elizabeth visited Sir J. Puckering, Lord Keeper, at Kew. 

1598. Elizabeth visited Sir Julius Caesar, Master ot the Rolls, at his house at 
Mitcham, from whence Sept. 13, to Nonsuch. 

1599. Sir Francis Care w entertained Elizabeth for three days at his house at 
Beddington, and again the following year. The Queen’s oak and her favou- 
rite walk is still pointed out. Lord Burleigh likewise had the honour of en- 
tertaining his illustrious mistress this year at Wimbledon, from whence she 
went to Nonsuch. 

1600. Elizabeth entertained at Croydon. She visited Tooting, and was pro- 
bably the guest of Sir Henry Maynard, March 24. 

1603. Died the “illustrious and magnanimous Queen Elizabeth” at Rich- 
mond. On the 10th of Aug. James I. and his Queen visited Pirford, the 
seat of Sir Francis Wolley. — King James I. used to visit Sir Edward Zouch 
at his house at Wokeing, and was at Sir George More’s at Loseley. 

1641. May 11, at midnight the apprentices of London, to the number of 500, 
attacked Lambeth palace, which was fortified by Abp. Laud as well as he 
could. They continued there two hours, but did no other mischief than 
breaking a few windows. 

1642. Col. Lunsford assembled at Kingston, with a troop of 400 or 500 horse 
on behalf of the King, and for which he was proclaimed a traitor by the Parlia- 
ment, and apprehenoed. — In August, Capt. Royden entered Lambeth House 
with 900 foot and horse, and took away the arni9.— In October, the Earl of 
Essex was at Kingston with 3000 men. — In November, Sir Richard Onslow 
went with trained bands from Southwark to Kingston to defend that town, 
but the inhabitants received them not.— Nov. 8, a party of soldiers entered 
Lambeth-house to keep it for the Parliament.— The Earl of Essex, after the 
battle of Brentford, Nov. 12, having determined to follow the King into 
Surrey, a bridge of boats was constructed between Fulham and Putney, and 
'fort* ordered to b$ erected on each side of the river. — Nov. 13, the King 

marched 
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inarched to Kingston With his army .--In December, Farnham castle, which 
had been well garrisoned for the King by Sir John Debenham, knt. high 
sheriff, was besieged % on the Qth, Anthony Fane, third son of Francis Bari 
of Westmoreland, Colonel in the Parliament army, was mortally wounded. 
In the siege the castle suffered greatly by being blown up, Dec. 29. It was 
taken from the King’s party by Sir Wm. Waller.— Fortifications thrown up 
round London, including Lambeth and Southwark, which were finished 
with incredible speed ; men, women, and children assisting. 

1042 - 3 . Feb. 19, a most violent and sacrilegious outrage was committed in 
the church at Lambeth by the soldiers, who had the guard of Lambeth- 
house (then a prison), at the instigation of Dr. Leighton. They broke into 
the church with muskets and other weapons, tore the prayer-book to pieces, 
pulled the minister’s surplice off, and committed other outrages to the terror 
of the people, till the watermen came to their rescue. 

1643 . Dec. 13 , Sir Wm. Waller drew out his forces into a battalia in Farn- 
ham Park, and marched to Alton, where was Lord Crawford with 500 horse 
besides foot, who fled. Sir William took 700 prisoners in the church, 100 in 
a barn, and 100 in the field, and secured them in the church and castle. 

I(j45. In April some Parliamentarians came into this county and stole above 
forty little children, to be shipt aumy beyond the seas. It was said that they 
were to take only Malignants’ or Papists’ children, whom they would ship 
away for their better education in the Protestant religion. — Capt. Rosinghanra 
soldiers were at Kingston. 

1647. A party of the Parliamentarians under the command of Capt. Atkin- 
son, were quartered in Dulwich college, for which they received the sum 
of 19s. 8r/. a poor recompence for the destruction of their organ, & c. 
They took up the leaden coffins in the chapel, and melted them into bul- 
lets. — General Fairfax marched to London, and many of the citizens were 
much disposed to resist him, if they had the means. On the 2d of August, 
divers ofheers and other inhabitants of Southwark petitioned the Common 
Council that they might not he compelled to assume arms, nor march forth 
under the command of any but such as should he approved of by the gene- 
rality of the Borough, and that they might be left to their own defence. The 
inhabitants not having for some time approved of the conduct of the citizens, 
sent privately to Fairfax that they were willing to surrender the Borough to 
him. The General immediately sent a brigade, under the command of Col. 
Ruinsborough, to take possession thereof ; he was admitted to the works 
about two o’clock in the morning, when finding the gates shut, and the 
portcullis let down at London bridge, planted two pieces of ordnance against 
the gate, and in a short time the great fort surrendered. Fairfax removed to 
Croydon, from whence, Aug. 10, he removed his head-quarters to Kingston. 
— Aug. 27, when the kingdom was divided into three parties equally jealous 
of each other, Cromwell resolving to watch the measures of the Parliament, 
and at the same time have an eye over the King, then at Hampton Court, 
fixed the head-quarters of his army at Putney, to which they removed from 
Kingston. The officers held their councils in the church, and sat round the 
communion-table 1 aud here, on the 1st of November, the propositions for 
the future government of the kingdom were completed and sent to the Kin£ 
at Hampton Court. On the 13 th, two days after the King had made his 
escape to the Isle of Wight, the army left Putney. On the 18 th, a grand 
rendezvous of the army was held upon Ham-common. — The ramparts, bas- 
tions, and other works of fortification destroyed. , 

1 ( 548 . Farnham castle dismantled and rendered indefensible, by order of the 
Commons, that it might be no occasion for endangering the peace of the 
county. — Merton abbey secured by the same authority. — The'Earl of Holland, 
the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord Francis Villiers, assembled at Kingston 
with about GOO horse, with the avowed intention of releasing the King, hut a 
party of Parliamentarians, under the command of Col. Pritty, being sent from 
Windsor, a skirmish took place near Surhi ton-common, in which the Earl 
of Holland and his party were soon defeated 1 and the beautiful Lord Francis 
Villiers was killed. 

1660. On the 29 th of May the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London met 
J J Charles II. 
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Charles IL in St. George’s Fields, where a magnificent tent was erected, and 
in it the King was provided with a sumptuous collation. 

1084. His Majesty reviewed his forces upon Putney-heath. 

1888. The Prince of Orange was received at Temple Grove, East Sheen, by 
Sir Wm. Temple; and one of the chambers facing the large pond, and look- 
ing at that time down the avenue of fine horse-chesnut trees, still retains the 
name of King William's bed-room. 

1768. The populace were very riotous oq account of the imprisonment of their 
favourite, John Wilkes, esq. in the King’s Bench; during which riot a young 
man named Wm. Allen was killed by a soldier. 

1780. Lord George Gordon and a body of 20,000 persons met in St. George’s 
Fields; which meeting was the cause of the riots that followed in the 
city. They burnt the King’s Bench prison, letting loose the prisoners, &c. 
Lambeth palace was threatened with the popular vengeance, but was pre- 
served by tne timely interference of the military. S. T. 

(To be continued '.) 


Mr. Urban, April 20. 

W ITH the fullest confidence in 
the immortalizing virtue of your 
pages, I must be permitted to doubt 
even their competency to rescue the 
work of Mr. Gleig from the common 
lot of ephemeral pamphlets ; and cer- 
tain I am, that its introduction to epis- 
copal favour must depend on far more 
ingenious ushers than your correspond- 
ent “ Ferret versus Rat,” whose sub- 
terranean occupations seem to have 
rendered him most strangely unob- 
servant of what is passing in tne broad 
daylight of these upper regions. 

I am not a member of the Church 
Missionary Society, and am not there- 
fore concerned to undertake its defence, 
however little I may rely on the sweep- 
ing charges brought by your Corre- 
spondent against it ; nor am I ac- 
quainted with Mr. Gleig* s work other- 
wise than by the notices of your Re- 
viewer and nis disciple Ferret ; neither 
of whom have, I confess, incited my 
curiosity to peep further into his pages; 
but 1 am a member of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
it is from the conviction that the re- 
marks in p. 3 6 of your present volume 
go to decry the operations of all Mis- 
sionary Societies, that 1 beg your in- 
sertion of a few remarks on the subject 
in question. 

“ The fact is. that until the institu- 
tion of Castes in Hindostan be over- 
thrown, all preaching must be vain.” 
So says your correspondent, after Mr. 
Gleig. 1 had heard, however, a few 
months before, very different senti- 
ments, and fortunately I can refer to 
the tery Words uttered before a Mis- 
•ionary Society, by a person of the 
highest literary eminence then depart- 
ing for Hindostan. 


“ It is, indeed, a high e^tiifaction for me 
to reflect, that I go forth at their (the So- 
ciety’s) agent, and the promoter of their 
pious designs in the East ; and if ever the 
time should arrive when I may be enabled 
to preach to the natives of India in their men 
language , I shall then aspire to the still 
higher distinction of being considered the 
Missionary of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge .** 

Surely even Ferret cannot be igno- 
rant that this Society has all the regal 
and episcopal sanction he could wish; 
nay more, this ebullition of zeal, as 
those who despised the “ foolishness 
of preaching” will esteem it, broke 
forth in the presence of two Archbi- 
shops, five Bishops, and a large as- 
semblage of the most regular among 
the Clergy ; and alas ! the “ hot- 
headed Missionary” who thus un- 
meaningly raved, was himself of the 
episcopal order — -the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, Dr. Heber. 

I could select from the proceedings 
of that memorable day many equally 
enthusiastic passages in which the ac- 
tual impression already made on the 
Caste system, by the labours of the So- 
ciety’s Missionaries, is adduced as an 
argument for certain hope and perse- 
vering exertion ; but as they would 
exceed vour limits, I must content my- 
self with commending to Ferret’s in- 
spection the Report of the Society, now 
before the publick, and certain should 
I be of his recantation, might but the 
reading of it infuse into him a hun- 
dredth part of the delight which was 
felt by those who heard it 

But “ Christianity (we are told) is 
not, and never was, meant to be the 
religion of men in a savage state. Its 
doctrines a*e too refined, its laws too 
pure, and its ordinances top simple, to 
amalgamate 
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amalgamate in any degree with the 
habits and notions of the wild hunter 
of the woods.” True : but are its sanc- 
tions, therefore, to be esteemed too 
weak to correct his bfcbits and notions, 
to tame his wildness, to humanize his 
nature? Hitherto we have been ac- 
customed to ascribe our own civiliza- 
tion, in the greatest degree, to the in- 
fluence of Christianity ; and to appeal 
to its control over our laws and cus- 
toms for the conveyance of civil bene- 
fits, to which the most civilized na- 
tions of antiquity never attained, and 
the abatement otinhuman practices in 
which they remorselessly indulged. 
History, we had always hitherto ima- 
gined, bore witness to the same truth ; 
and barbarians — literally such — were 
numbered among the earliest as well 
as latest converts to the cross. At 
home, also, if any scheme is devised 
for civilizing the semi-heathen, and 
consequently semi-barbarous classes of 
our fellow-subjects, we deem it worth- 
less, unless Religion be its .basis. 
Churches must be built — Ministers 
sent among them — how then happens 
it, that abroad only the ancient path 
is to be abandoned — in Hindostan 
faith is to be expected without hear- 
ing, or hearing without preachers, or 
preachers without senders ? 

Your Correspondent is, through- 
out (according to the vulgar saying), 
for setting the cart before the horse. 
The walls of superstition are to fall, 
and then the battering-ram is to be ap- 
plied to them — the harvest of civiliza- 
tion is to rise before the seed best cal- 
culated to rear it is sown — the maimed 
are to be able at least to walk, before 
the physician is to be summoned to 
examine their wounds; — and in pur- 
suit of this rational plan. Ferret (I had 
almost named another delver, said to 
be deficient in some of the most im- 
portant faculties for observation) rushes 
headlong into a degree of fanaticism 
far surpassing the utmost stretch of 
that quality which can be imputed to 
his opponents, for where, in the 
ravings of the most hot-brained Mis- 
sionary — where but in the reckless 
apathy of Turkish fatalism, shall we 
find any thing to resemble the doctrine 
which hid us forbear to labour, lest we 
should prematurely “ take into our 
hands the business God , which he 

will be sure to do in his own time ” 

Were tips applied to the duty of 
caring for our own salvation, to which 


it bolds equally good, wbat Word* 
could be found strong enough to ex- 
press our abhorrence of the predeiti- 
narian tenet 1 No, Mr. Urban, were 
all the reports of good effected by the 
Bartlett's Buildings Society to be re- 
jected as utterly unfounded — ►were all 
the conversions at Sierra Leone and 
elsewhere, related by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, to he set down as the 
produce of hypocrisy or starvation— 
were it utterly untrue that idolatry was 
banished from the South Sea Islands, 
as asserted by another Society,— and 
were all the servants and supporters of 
these Institutions as arrant knaves or 
enthusiasts as Ferret proclaims them, 
still 1 could never doubt of the Chris- 
tian's duty with respect to missions, 
so long as I beheld in my Bible these 
last words of our ascending Saviour to 
his disciples, *' Go ye into all the world , 
and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture;” — so long as I beheld a promise 
which at once devolves this office on 
their remotest successors, and gives 
them, though miraculous aid be with- 
held, an ample assurance of success, 
" Lo, I am with you always , even 
unto the end of the world.” 

With every disposition to relieve 
the distressed — an object to which 
the supporters of Missions have never 
shewn themselves indifferent,— were 
but one true convert gained from vice, 
to virtue and true religion, at an ex- 
pence of ten times 306/. 1 might 
perhaps be fanatic enough to answer 
to the benevolent comparisons of your 
Correspondent, “ What shall it profit 
if a man gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ;*' or what sum is to 
be computed as equivalent to the 
worth of a soul, for whose redemption 
the Son of God condescended to die. 

1 have said that I defend no particu- 
lar Society, nor anything but the prin- 
ciples essential to all institutions of 
this nature, to all which your Corre- 
spondent's remarks are opposed. That 
prudence must temper zeal in order to 
command success, 1 fully allow. A re- 
sort to force or merely secular motives, 
were any Missionary so mad or base 
as thus to offend, I should deprecate 
equally with Mr. Gleig. Reasons may 
roperly be urged for preference of one 
ociety to another; though in the 
promptness with which the Church 
Missionary Society has come forward 
in aid of the objects of the older Insti- 
tution, I see no symptoms of deadly 
hostility 
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hostility between them i but never let 
us argue, even from the perversions to 
which the best of human efforts are 
liable, against efforts to which we our- 
selves owe almost all that distinguishes 
us from the savages we would now 
reform: still less from the difficulty of 
the task, and the delay (if such there 
be) of immediate or signal success, 
against the propriety of present exertion, 
and the possibility of ultimate triumph. 

But I must set bounds to my own 
zeal, and hid you, Mr. Urban, fare- 
well i though not, I fear, in time to 
escape the imputation of downright 
rattism from your sharp-eyed Corre- 
spondent. S. J. A. 

ma- f Y . 6, Botk-TOW, BtflR- 

Mr. U RBAN, in g ham> April 9. 

A FTER reading the lines given by 
Mr. J. Lawrence of Somers Town, 
in your last Magazine, p. 194, as 
having been inscribed in gilt letters, 
more than 50 years ago, by a Cow 
Boy of precocious intellect, on the wall 
of his sleeping room at Beaumont 
Hall, on the coast of Essex, near Har- 
wich, I opened by mere chance Whe- 
ler’s History of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
at pp. 98, 99, where are copied in 
black letter several rude verses which 
were discovered painted on the walls 
of Trinity Chapel in that town, during 
the reparation of that Chapel in 1804, 
when the white-wash and paint, under 
which they had been previously con- 
cealed, were scraped off. 

Induced by the peculiarity of these 
verses to give them a cursory perusal, 
I was not a little surprized to find 
among them the identical golden hues 
of the Cow Boy, not quite verbatim, 
but precisely similar in substance and 
quaintness of style. 

The lines given as inscribed by the 
boy, are 

“ Earth goes upon the earth, glittering like 
gold. 

Earth goes to the earth sooner than 'twould ; 
Earth built upon the earth castles and towers, 
Earth said to the earth, all shall be ours !" 

The parallel lines from the Chapel 
inscription, are comprized in the 3d 
and 4th verses ; viz . 

In the 4th verse, 

“ Erth goth upon erth as glesteryng gold, 
And y*t schall erth unto erth rather then 
he wold. 

• f v T rse * 

■< ETPtjjpm erth wyns castellys and towrys, 
Then wjffk ferth unto erth, thys ys all owrys.” 


How, Mr. Urban, 19 this very re- 
markable coincidence to be explained ? 
It can hardly have been accidental ; 
and yet there is some difficulty in con- 
jecturing how the boy could, so long 
back as 1770, have possibly known of 
the Stratford inscription, then and for 
many years before probably in a state 
of concealment ; unless, before it was 
obscured by the daubings removed so 
recently as in 1804, some historian had 
recorded it in his pages ; and even 
then, probability will not much favour 
the supposition that those pages should 
have met the eye of so humble an indi- 
vidual iti so remote a place. Can it 
have been that the Stratford inscrip- 
tion itself was not original , but copied 
from some other inscription or work, 
to which the boy might perchance 
have had access? 

A field of conjecture lies open, 
in which 1 shall decline proceeding 
further; but curiosity induces me to 
hope that some information or obser- 
vations may be elicited on the subject, 
from others, to clear it from that some- 
thing like mystery by which it is at 
present surrounded. G. Yates. 

Mr. Urban, Bath, dpi il 21. 

J EROME, John Baptista, and Cor- 
neille Amaltheus, were three cele- 
brated Latin poets of Italy, who flou- 
rished in the sixteenth century. Their 
compositions were published at Am- 
sterdam in 1085 ; among which is the 
following pretty epigram upon two 
children, whose beauty was very extia- 
ordinary, though each of them was de- 
prived of an eye. The follow ingi is a 
translation of it. W. R. T. 

Lumine Aeon dextro, rapta est Leonilla 
sinistro : 

Et poterat forma vincere uterque Deos, 
Parve puer, lumen quod babes concede sorori ; 
Sic tu caecus Amor, sic erit ilia Venus. 

Translation *. 

Aeon and Leonilla fair 

Might with celestial beauties vie ; 
Although the blooming infant pair. 

Were each divested of an eye. 

Poor hoy ! the light retained by thee 
Resign to deck thy sister's face : 

So little Cupid thou shalt be, 

And Venus she, replete with grace. 


* Another version of this Epigram is 
printed in vol. lxxiv. p. 1049; which 
makes, perhaps with better conceit, Leonilla 
and Aeon, mother and son. Edit. 

REVIEW 
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7b*. Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North-west Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ; performed in 
the Years 1821 -*2-83, in His Mqjesty’s 
Ships Fury and Hecla, under the Orders 
if Capt, Wm. Edward Parry, R.N. 
F. R. S, and Commander of the Expedi- 
tion.' Illustrated by numerous Plates . 
Published by Authority of the Lords of 
the Admiralty . 4 to, pp. 6 02. Murray. 

W E are here preseuted with a mi- 
nute and accurate detail of all 
the interesting events that occurred to 
our adventurous Navigators during the 
Second Voyage to discover a North- 
west Passage to the Pacific. It is 
principally taken from Capt. Parry’s 
own Journal, with extracts from those 
of Capt. Lyon anti the other officers. 
The leading incidents indeed have 
been already in a great measure anti- 
cipated by the periodical Journals. 
(See our fast Volume, pp. 355, 505.) 
The proceedings of the Expedition 
will, nowever, be perused with deep 
interest: they are related with con- 
siderable succinctness ; but nothing 
seems omitted that was calculated to 
elucidate the subjects under conside- 
ration. The accounts of the Esqui- 
maux tribes inhabiting the sequester- 
ed and unknown corner of the Ame- 
rican Continent lately visited by our 
Navigators, arc the most amusing por- 
tions of the Volume. The manners, 
disposition, and general character of 
this singular race seem faithfully and 
naturally described ; and it would be 
an easy task to excite the risible mus- 
cles of our readers, by copying some 
of the anecdotic of this singular tribe. 
But it is due to the exertions of Cap- 
tain Parry and his brave Companions 
to take a more serious view of his la- 
bours. 

“That our efforts,” says Capt. Parry, 
“ have not been hitherto crowned with 
greater success, cannot fail to be a mat- 
ter of extreme disappointment, as well as 
of sincere, though unavailing regret; but 
I feel it a duty to state, that had our pro- 
gress been in any degree proportionate to 
the exertions of those under my command, 
there would, ere this, have been nothing 
left to regret, and but little to accom- 
plish.” 

Gint. Mao. April , 1824. 

6 


This will readily be re-echoed by 
every attentive peruser of the Volume, 

In the “Introduction’’ are detailed 
the preparations and arrangements for 
the Voyage. Every thing that could 
possibly contribute to the safety and 
health of the brave crews seems to 
have been anxiously provided by the 
liberality of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty. As many of our Readers, how- 
ever, will probably not have an op- 
portunity of perusing this necessarily 
expensive Work, we shall proceed to 
lay before them an able analysis, which 
has partly appeared in a new peri- 
odical publication, called the “Uni- 
versal Review.” 

On the 8th of May, 1821, the Fhry 
and Hecla, ancient bomb vessels* 
newlv fortified and fitted, with the 
Nautilus Transport, left the river ; 
reaching Davis’s Straits in June, and 
Resolution Island, in Hudson’s Straits, 
on the 7th of July. The orders were, 
to penetrate to the westward, 90 as to 
reach some part of the continent of 
America, either in Repulse Bay, or in 
some part of Hudson's Bay to the 
North of Wager’s River. On the Q2d 
of August, Captain Parry had deter- 
mined that there was no passage to the 
westward through Repulse Bayi blit 
the details, being of the usual nature, 
need not be given. — Hence, there- 
fore, the pioper novelty of the voy- 
age commences; the expedition then 
turning to the northward, for the pur- 
pose of exploring any possible opening 
toward the West. A month was then 
spent in making minor discoveries 
which it is useless to mention, since, 
like much more, they would be un- 
intelligible without a chart ; and, at 
the end, the expedition found itself at 
the point whence it had commenced. 
This was, however, unavoidable ; for 
thus it is that valuable time must ne- 
cessarily be lost on unknown shores, 
and, above all, amid such incum- 
brances as these offer. The remainder 
of September was occupied in a si- 
milar manner ; and, on tne 8th of Oc- 
tober, the ships were secured in their 
winter quarters. The details of work- 
ing through the ice are of the usual 

na- 
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nature ; and have now been so often deck, Q*ade with these very views, 
repeated, as to have lost the freshness there assisted, by its non-conducting 
ot novelty.— But Iwo hundred leagues powers, in keeping them' warqn ; and, 
of coast were explored, of which one on the same principle, the Esquimaux, 
half belonged -to thjp continent; and as is now genOTilly known, build 
the commander was satisfied, that the snow huts, witffwindows of ice; 
Whole of Repulse Bay eastward was a which, being often buried by fresh 
part of that continent. The usual or- falls of snow, they pass their time in 
rangements for comfort and health in a kind of subterraneous houses. Or 
winter quarters were made, the theatre snow caverns. A chart was here 
was re-established, with improved shown to Captain Parry, by an in- 
** scenery, dresses, and decorations;*' telligent Esquimaux woman, called 
and a school was also set up in the Iligliuk, (among many others which 
ships; while dispositions were made they had procured from the natives,) 
for scientific observations. The ar- denning the American sea coast, which 
rangements and observations, with opened to them “a satisfactory pros- 
the nistory of the health, occupations, pect of soon rounding the North- 
and feelings of the officers and men, eastern point of America.* 9 On the 
resemble so much those related of Mel- iRth of April the snow on shore be- 
ville's Island in the former voyage, as gan to give signs of melting ; and on 
to give no tooiu for remarks that the 1st of May, there was a good deal 
wotud not be repetition. A splendid “of clear water in sight.* 9 
aurora borealis is minutely described ; At this part of the work, there is an 
and also a remarkable example of a episode from Captain Lyon, who had 
double moon, resembling the more departed on an expedition overland on 
common solar phenomenon of the the 8th of May, returning on the 18th; 
same nature. In January, they were and, on the 23rd, to our great joy at 
visited by a party of Esquimaux ; of least, the Esquimaux departed. On 
whose good qualities and conduct the 3rd of June, as the thawing pro- 
Captain Parry speaks in warm terms, ceeded but slowly, they began to at- 
This is the more remarkable, as he tempt cutting the ships out of the ice ; 
is equally severe on those whom he and, on the last day of thw month, 
had met in the Straits, and who had they were ready for sea, after a nine 
acquired all the vices in their power, months’ confinement, 
by communicating with the whaling On the 3rd of July, they overtook 
vessels. Every report, indeed, seems their old friends, who had been forty 
to mark this as a race, docile, gentle, days in travelling to the point which 
and free, in their natural state, from they reached in one. On the 8th, the 
the prevailing faults of rude nations. Hecla was placed in a very hazardous 
Their great fondness for music is also situation by the ice, but fortunately 
noticed; a remark coinciding with escaped with very little damage. The 
the observations of the Moravian Mis- Fury experienced a similar accident on 
sionaries of Labrador. With some the Following day, but also without in- 
exceptions, their conscientious honesty jury. A river named after Mr. Bar- 
also meets the same praise. row, producing a magnificent cataract, 

A pedestrian expedition on the ice, was discovered on the 13th ; and the 
in March, by Captain Lyon, was at- scenery is described as being pictu- 
tended by those sufferings arising from resaue, while the banks were covered 
extreme cold, which have been at va- with a rich vegetation. Had no such 
rious times described ; — and these were brilliancy of pastures existed, we can 
produced, as is usual, by the wind and easily conceive the effect produced on 
the snow drift. The temperature was the minds of persons who had, for 
minus 25°. The effect resembling nearly a twelvemonth, seen nolhing 
drunkenness, so well described in the but ice and snow. As to the vegeta- 
caae of the retreat from Moscow, was tion of these shores, we may here re- 
here experienced. It is remarkable, mark, once for all, that the number of 
that five months of this severe frost plants is extremely limited, and that, 
liad produced little more than four feet in general, they agree in their low 
of jee on the surface of the water, stature and external aspect, with our 
finch is the non-conducting efficacy of Alpine vegetables, as might be ex- 
mow and ice. An accumulation of pected. Some new species are disco- 
siftdw round the ships, and on the vered in this voyage, as others had 

been 
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been formerly ; arid all of these bcyo 
been carefully, examined, and named 
at home, from specimens well pre- 
served by the various officers, who 
seem all to have made respectable at- 
tainments in the branches of natural 
history open to them. Of these ge- 
nera, the far greater number were pre- 
viously known ; and many of the spe- 
cies are also natives of our own island. 
We shall be excused entering on any 
botanical details. 

The walrus, which used to afford a 
profitable fishery to our ancient navi- 
gators and whalers, has nearly been 
extirpated on the ground notv fre- 
quented by those vessels. But they 
were found here in great abundance ; 
and Captain Parry remarks, that the 
flesh formed tolerably good ** marine 
beef,’ 3 ’ as Captain Cook had informed 
us before*. Another party of natives 
were found on the lGth of July, living 
in tents formed of the skins of that 
animal. These people were found 
equally gentle and friendly with the 
preceding, and they confirmed their 
countrymen’s charts, so as to give the 
officers additional confidence. Their 
information was found to be particu- 
larly valuable on the 20th, as it re- 
lated to the geography of the strait 
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with' which they were then engaged. 
On the 23d, prudence obliged them to 
return westward, to Igloofik ; and on 
the 25th, Captain Lyon returned from 
another land extbrsion ; introducing 
here another of his amusing episode* 
which consists chiefly in an account 
of a party of natives with which he 
fell in. These people seem every 
where to have been remarked for their 
systematic hospitality ;a practice not 
merely the result of their natural kind- 
ness of disposition, hut of a law or 
code of politeness, a9 it would sfreui ; 
since Captain Parry remarks' in ano- 
ther place, that they always expressed 
their thanks to those who ate or slept 
among them, but received both their 
“ board and lodging” in the ships, 
without the slightest mark of thank- 
fulness. 

Captain Lyon had been unable, 
however, to effect his proposed pas- 
sage to the westward, owing to the 
unfavourable state of the ground, 
which was half thawed, and broken 
up ; and still more from the foggy 
state of the weather. But the Hecla 
proceeded towards Igloolik ; where a 
singular disturbance of the magnetic 
needle occurred, in consequence of 
some local attraction, the cause of 


* March 4th, a letter from Sir £. Home, was read at the Royal Society, containing some 
curious facts respecting the Walrus and Seal, discovered in the examination of specimens 
brought from the Polar regions. — The first discovery was, that the hind flipper or foot of 
the walrus is provided with means for enabling the animal to walk in opposition to gra- 
vity precisely analogous to those possessed by the fly, and the use of which could not hate 
been suspected, had not the previous discovery been made respecting the latter animal, aa 
described in the Phil. Trans, for 1816*. Sir Everard at once recognized this structure on 
seeing a mutilated foot of the walrus, and, in consequence, had requested his friend Capt. 
Sabine to procure him a specimen of the animal, which Capt. S. had accordingly done, 
with the aid of the aasistaut-surgeon of the vessel in which no sailed. The examination 
of this specimen showed, that in the hind foot of the walrus there is a cup for enabling the 
animal to produce a vacuum, and thus to walk in opposition to gravity exactly like the two 
cups'with which the fly’s foot is provided. The apparatus in the latter required magni- 
fying 100 times to make the cups distinctly visible, but in the walrus it was diminished four 
times to bring it within the compass of a quarto plate. — The second also described in 
this paper also relates to the walrus. 'The bile in this animal is received firom the liver by 
a lateral communication into a cylindrical reservoir, with much mucus in its coats, and is 
thence impelled with considerable force into the duodenum. Hie oesophagus is wide, ad- 
mitting of large masses of fond being swallowed, and of regurgitation : the opening of the 
pylorus is small and valvular, preventing the passage of its contents bock again into the 
duodenum : the structure of the duodenum, pylorus, and adjacent organs, is very similar to 
that of the seal. It bad been observed by Mr. fisher, the astronomer to the expedition 
under Capt. Parry, that the food of the walrus is th ejueus digitatus , which is found in great 
abundance in the Arctic teas, thrown up on the shores by tne waves* and also beneath tho 
ice. — The third fact to which Sir Everard Home adverted in this communication relates to 
the structure of the funis and placenta of the seal, as observed in a specimen of thoseparta 
brought home by Licnt. Griffiths, one of the officers in the expedition under Capt. Parry. 
The vessels composing the former are not twisted, ard are about nine inches long | at the 
distance of three inches from the placenta, they anastomose into blood-vessels, which arc 
connected with the placenta by three membranous coats ; the whole conformation giving 
great freedom to the embryonic circulation* 

which 
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ifrhleh could riot be ascertained. Some gan and the snow bunting, with oc- 
tttieommon instances of horizontal re- casionally a raven. The insect tribe 
fraction were also observed. 'On the seems particularly limited, or possibly 
5th, ft whale was killed ; and the ice, less attention was paid to those, 
though rotten, and* disappearing by On the 26th of August, having suc- 
degrees; still interrupted the passage ceeded in entering this strait with the 
dMhe vessels. So tedious was this, ‘ vessels, the compasses again under- 
that even with a fresh breeze, which went an irregularity similar so that 
had broken a floe from the fixed ice, just mentioned. Still the labour of 
they made only half a mile of westing breaking the ice was to be incessantly 
6fl the. 14th of this month, August, renewed; so that, “at a time when 
To talk of North-west Passages after they had every reason to hope that 
this, is somewhat too much : it is nature, though hitherto tardy in her 
time that the very name, which faces annual disruption of the ice, had at* 
ns in large capitals throughout, as the length made an effort to complete it, 
running title of this book, were pro- did they find their progress once more 
hibited to printers for ever. opposed by a harrier o? the same con- 

Proceeding by land on the 18th, tinuous, impenetrable, and hopeless 
Captain Parry ascertained the most nature as at first.*’ — Without a chart, 
important feature which had yet oc- we cannot convey any idea here of the 
curred, namely, the northern point of difficulties which the expedition un- 
tlte Peninsula, overlooking the strait, derwent respecting the choice of va- 
to which they have given in the chart rious passages in this strait. Captain 
the name of tne Hecla and Fury Strait. Lyon was again despatched over the 
This strait was about two miles in land, to investigate some of those 
breadth at that point, appeared very doubts; the whole of them being much 
deep, and had a tide or current of increased by the badness of the wea- 
about two knot9 an hour. To the ther ; by rain, darkness, storms, and 
West no land could be seen for a ho- fogs. In the mean time, they were 
rizontal space of three points of the convinced that they were in a “ broad 
compass, so that it was considered that channel communicating with the west- 
they had now discovered the polar sea, ern sea/* on account of the peculiar 
ana were “ on the point of forcing character of the ice. Captain Lyon 
their way through it, along the north- returned on the 1st of September,* 
ern shores of America though it having toiled his way through deep 
waBStill loaded with ice. The Cape was snow and difficult ground, amid moun- 
natned Cape North East; and thus tains, and lakes, and precipices, but 
was obtained an important acquisi- without being able to penetrate above 
tion to the Geography of Northern five or six miles. A party, which had 
America. The country is described been sent out with Lieutenant Reid, 
as “ inconceivably barren and deso- returned equally unsuccessful ; — so that 
late,” though producing, as is parti- the “ important question of a passage 
feularly noticed, the rumex digynus, westward, remained as much a matter 
our own round -leaved alpine sorrel, of conjecture as at first.” 

An andromeda, and a creeping wil- Captain Parry therefore undertook a 
low, were used for fire-wood ; and land expedition himself, at a point 
these seem to be all the shrubby plants where the ground seemed easier, on 
that had been met with thus far. We the 3rd of this month; returning on 
may also a9 well notice here, that the the 6th, satisfied that there was here 
principal land animals hitherto seen, no navigable passage for ships, and 
had been the walrus, the seal, the that the only western outlet to the sea 
bear, reindeer, wolves, white foxes, was that in which the vessels lay. He 
white and dark hares, ermines, and as therefore formed the plan of waiting 
Captain Parry suspected, one squirrel, here for the breaking of the ice, con- 
Niimerous Species of ducks were the sidering it against the rt plain tenour 
most common aquatic birds i and there of his instructions” to abandon “ the 
were also found in abundance terns, most promising place as respects the 
various kinds of larus, and some other North-west Passage, which the most 
iaa birdaL which we need not enume- sanguine mind could hope to discover, 
fete, with the nest of a swan ; while upon the chance of saving time by 
the lead hMfr were chiefly the ptarmi- pursuing a circuitous route of three or 

four 
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fcmr hundred milesof unknown coast/' 
further North. 

Here is given a geological descrip- 
tion of Amherst Island, noticed, as it 
is remarked, for its singularity. The 
nature of the rocks is indeed every 
where noticed, and specimens are 
mentioned as having been brought 
home, where we presume those that 
might have been doubtful received 
their names, as was professedly the 
case in Captain Franklin's narrative. 

On the 17th of the month of Sep- 
tember, all hopes of making any fur- 
ther progress through this strait va- 
nished. Had they “ succeeded in get- 
ting through,” Captain Parry would 
have had no hesitation in continuing 
44 to push on to the last hour of the 
navigable season,” and of 44 taking his 
chance of finding a place of security 
for winter quarters.” hut he con- 
ceived that nis object could not be 
furthered 44 by wintering in this strait,” 
as it “ involved the certainty of being 
frozen up for eleven months,” and as 
it was easy to 44 regain the present po- 
sition in a few hours,” when the ice 
should clear the following season. The 
officers were consulted on this point, 
and they agreed that a detention 111 the 
strait during the winter ought not to 
be hazarded. Accordingly with some 
ditFiculty they succeeded in returning 
to lgloolik on the 24th ; and by the 
end of the month were once more es- 
tablished in their winter quarters, and 
among their former friends, the Esqui- 
maux. 

Captain Parry sums up the acqui- 
sitions of this laborious summer, by 
remarking that little satisfaction re- 
mained to them after all their toils, 
but the consciousness of having done 
every thing in ilieir power towards the 
promotion of their object. 44 Very lit- 
tle had in reality bren effected in fur- 
therance of the North-west Passage.” 
44 The actual discovery of the desired 
outlet into the Polar bea had been of 
no practical benefit in the prosecution 
of this enterprise; for they had dis- 
covered this channel only to find it 
impossible." 44 The remaining re- 
sources of the expedition were no 
longer adequate to the accomplish* 
ment of the principal object.” 

The plan fixed on for the ensuing 
season, was to send the Hecla back to 
England, taking from her a twelve- 
month's provision, to restore the Fury's 
equipment, and to proceed in this ves- 


sel alone. The winter arrangement* 
rescih bled those of the preceding year* 
with some alterations that experience 
had suggested. The usual communi- 
cations with the Esquimaux also took 
place, and if there is less of this met* 
ter than in the former ]>art of the jour- 
nal, there is quite enough. Eton it 
would be unkind and unjust to pass by 
it without saying, in the first place, 
that these narrations are told in a very 
simple style, and in an interesting 
manner, and that the whole conduct 
of Captain Parry, his officers, and his 
people, towards their wild frie ndt, ia 
marked equally by good nature, hu- 
manity, and discretion. The gene- 
rally amiable character of the Esqui- 
maux is equally apparent, forming, a 
striking contrast to that of most of 
the savage nations with which navi- 
gators have become thus acquainted, 
though some remarkable and highly 
repulsive exceptions are detailed. 

On the 20th of April, the depth of 
winter having now passed away, the 
projected preparations for the Fury’s 
voyage were commenced ; and, within 
a fortnight, the necessary stores were 
transferred to the Hecla by the aid of 
the dogs. Ey the 2<>ih of May, the 
open water had approached the shore 
within three quarters of a mile; yet, 
on the first of June, the temperature 
was only 8 degrees at mid-day ; a de- 
gree of cold far greater than that which 
had been experienced at Melville’s 
Island on the former voyage. Ano- 
ther land expedition was projected for 
Captain Lyon, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the shores which the vessels 
could not approach. 

The journey commenced on the Qtb, 
and terminated on the Sfith, the party 
having encountered several difficulties 
from the thaw, without producing any 
geographical results^ A similar expe- 
dition wa9 performed by Lieutenant 
Hoppner, between the 5lh and l6th 
of July, with equally unimportant re- 
sults. The barrier of ice between the 
ships and the sea was still more then 
five miles wide ; and, for the first 
time, the scurvy began to make its ap- 
pearance among the men. That no- 
thing of this nature had taken place 
before is highly creditable to the go- 
vernment, and the attention of the of- 
ficers. Still, on the 1st of August, the 
ships remained as firmly imprisoned in 
the ice as they had been during the 
middle of the winter, excepting that 
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they were immediately surrounded by 
a small pool of water. But on the 7 th 
it gave way round the Fury, and she 
g$t inti 6 open water. Stretching to the 
northwarq for a space, they thus ob- 
tained a view of the strait, and found 
it entirely filled with a solid sheet of 
ice* without a single break in the sur- 
face. On the gth the Hecla drove to 
sea in the middle of the floe, by which 
she was surrounded ; and, the ice 
breaking around her, she was at length 
entirely released. 

The medical officers and Captain 
Lyon, who had been consulted by 
Captain Parry as to the propriety of 
pursuing the voyage in the Fury alone, 
now agreed that the constitutions of 
the crew had suffered so much, that it 
would be imprudent to make that at- 
tempt. It was therefore determined 
to return with the ships to England, 
and the Fury was consequently light- 
ened of her superfluous and borrowed 
stores into the Hecla. On the 10th 
the bay was so entirely clear of ice, 
that ** they could scarcely believe it 
to be the same place they had been 
daily accustomed to look on for the ten 
preceding months:’* and on the 12th 
they stood out of it to the eastward, and 
took their final departure from igloolik. 

On the 1st of September they had 
reached Winter Island ; and Mr. Fife, 
Greenland master of the Hecla, died 
ofthe scurvy. The ships, during the 
whole of this retreat, nad been beset 
by the ice, and often in great danger, 
having been carried along for a great 
portion of the way by its drifting, and 
by the tides; but on the 21st, having 
been almost immoveably beset by it 
for twenty- four days out of twenty- 
six, they finally made their escape; 
“ the most providential which it nad 
ever been tneir lot to experience.'* 
Nothing else of interest occurred ; and, 
“on the 23 rd, they took their departure 
finally, from Briton's isles, anchoring 
in Lerwick Harbour, in Shetland, on 
the 10th of October. The ships reach- 
ed the river on the 1 8 th of the same 
month, in 1823 1 thus terminating an 
expedition which had occupied more 
than two years. 

The Charts and Sketches of Land 
accompanying this Work were con- 
structed by .Mr. John Biishnan. The 
. drawings of the subjects of the nu- 
merous Hates are from the pencil of 
Gta&, Lyon, and they are ably en- 
gntved’by Mr* Edward Finden. 


Sabeean Researches. [April, 

The details "relative to Geography 
and Natural History are resehred'for 
an Appendix, which will form a se- 
parate Volume ; and the Collections 
of Subjects of Natural History brought 
home by the expedition have been put 
into the hands of Professor Jameson, 
Professor Hooker, and Dr. Richard- 
son, for the purpose of describing them 
in the Appendix. 


77. Sabeean Researches , in a Series of 
Essays , addressed to distinguished Anti- 
quaries, and including the substance of 
a course of Lectures , delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain on the 
engraved Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, 
and Canaan. By John Landseer, F.S.A, 
6(c. fyc. illustrated with Engravings qf 
Babylonian Cylinders and Monuments qf 
Antiquity. 4to.pp.402. 

M. MILLIN, in reviewing a Swe- 
dish Explication of the Zodiac, (in 
which the Author says that the 
signs there used are merely topogra- 
phical emblems which refer to the 
country of the inventor, who lived on 
the border of the Caspian Sea,) ends 
his account with the following pas- 
sage : 

“ Nous nous garderons bien de prononcer 
sur un systlme aussi singulier ; mais nous 
invitons ceux qui aiment ces sortes de re- 
cherches & le lire ; et s'ils n’adoptent pas 
les idles de l'auteur, ils no pourront lui re- 
fuser da l’esprit et de I’lrudition.” 

This rule we shall observe with re- 
gard to the work before us ; for our 
opinion (or prejudice, if that term be 
referred,) is, that where the Ancients 
ave not left an explanation of their 
mythological mysteries, no Modern can 
supply the desideratum. 

The Agrigentines represented their 
river by a young man (iElian Var. 
Hist. ii. 33 ) ; and Pausanias alone may 
satisfy any man, that the Mythology 
of the Ancients was so local, capri- 
cious, and allegorical, that motion ex- 
planation, unsupported by themselves, 
must be imaginative. 

The leading subject of Mr. Land- 
seer's researches are the engraved cy- 
lindrical gems dug up at Babylon, 
which foreign Antiquaries believe to 
have been originally talismans or amu- 
lets, but which Mr. Landseer contends 
were only signets or seals (p. 3 ). 

Pliny say 9, Non signat Oriens, aut 
Egyptus etiam nunc Uteris contenta 
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solis * ; whereas these consist of fi- 
gures ; and . therefore we beg to lay 
before our readers a view of the 
subject, as it appears in ancieut au- 
thors, and irtore especially the one 
already quoted. Pliny says that at 
Babylon there still existed the temple 
of Jupiter Betas,, who was the inven- 
tor of astronomical science (vi. 38). 
He also says (vii. 56.) that Epigenes 
among the Babylonians made ob- 
servations of the stars for dccxxx 
years, inscribed upon bricks; and he 
adds, (xxxvii. 10.) that Zachalias, the 
Babylonian, in those letters which he 
wrote to King Mithridates, ** hu maria 
genomi6 attribuit fata/’ a detail of 
which properties he gives in the whole 
chapter. We further infer from Dio- 
genes Laertius, concerning the Chal- 
deans and their Magi, (Proem. p. 7- 
Eel. H. Steph. 15g4,) that the hu- 
man figures cannot apply to their gods. 
Further, that these gems were talis- 
mans or amulets, we gather, in our 
opinion pretty conclusively, from the 
following words of Pliny, who is 
speaking of the various kinds of Jas- 
pers (xxxvii. p). “ The vanity of 

the Magi promises that these can re- 
sist drunkenness, and are from thence 
60 called. Besides, if the name of 
the moon and sun* be inscribed on 
them, and so they be suspended from 
the neck with the hairs of the Cyno- 
cephalus, or the plumes of the swal- 
low, that they can resist witchcraft." 
The cylindrical form only originated 
in the kind of stone, nor had the per- 
foration and axis, mentioned by Mr. 
Landseer (u. 8, seq.) a reference to 
any use of tnem as seals. “ Indi (says 
Pliny, speaking of certain gems) mirfc 
gaudeut longitudine eorum, solosque 
gemmarum esse prsedicant, qui carcre 
auro malint ; ob id perforatos elephan- 
torum setis religant. Et alios conve- 
nit non oportere perforari, q Do rum sit 
absolnta bonitas, umbilicis statim ex 
auro capita comprehendentibus. Ideo 
cylindfos ex iis facere malunt quam 
gem mas, quoniam est sum in a commen- 
datio in longitudine.^* xxxvii. 5. 

As M. Millin (a high name, 
which every Antiquary truly reveres) 
is among others (p. 58) “ charged with 
deluding the penetration of Europe ,’* 
(p. 60) by the talismanic or amule- 


* The reader will recollect the Ara- 
bians coin*, with only sentences from the 
Koran. 
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tic hypothesis (in our opinion ik$ remP 
one) $ we are sure that Mr. Landseer 
will in common equity permit us to 
exhibit a further vindication of such 
a man as Millin. 

The invention of talismans hat 
been by some ascribed to Apollonius 
of TyaUea ; though they ascend to tho , 
most remote mra, and by others to one 
Iachis. Him the Greeks make the in- 
ventor of the preservatives, which they 
called x > r{«axTa, concealed remedies 
against pains, secrets against the heat 
of the sun, and the influences of the 
dog -star. This Iachis lived, accord- 
ing to Suidas, under Sennyer, King of 
Egypt. Others attribute this origin' to 
Necepsos, King of Egypt, who was 
posterior to Iachis, and who, never- 
theless, preceded Solomon by 900 
years. Ausonius, in a letter to Pauli- 
nus, says 

“ Quidque xnagos docuit mysteria vans Ne- 
cepsos.** 

The trade in these talismans was 
well known to Antiphanes and Aris- 
tophanes. These authors make men- 
tion of a Perthanus, and an Eudanur, 
as makers of preservatives of this kind. 
In Galen and Marcellus Empiricus, 
may be seen the confidence which 
every body had in their virtue. We 
omit the further account of the pro- 
phylactick properties of talisiuanick 
veins given by Pliny and Elian, and 
tne affirmation of him and Porphyry, 
that the Egyptian warriors wore the 
Scaraban as magical defences, because 
they believed tne beetle, consecrated 
to the sun, to be the animated figure 
of that star, which they thought the 
most powerful of all the gods. We 
also pass over the head of Alexander 
the Great, engraved by the Marrini 
family, upon their plate, garments, 
&c. because every bqay who used the 
figure of the Macedonian King would 
be always prosperous. (See Trcbelliua 
Pollio in Histor. August, ii. StiO . Ed. 
Sylburg.) All these we pass over, be- 
cause we trust that we can prove the 
beautiful head-piece of Essay iii. to 
have been a talisman. We shall also . 
explain all the devices, which Mr. 
Landseer has not done. On the top 
is the Sun and Moon. Nqw, Pinti- 
anus (in Plin. p. 3.) from Aristotle de 
mundo cap. S. says, that the Chal- 
deans reduced the wandering stars to 
seven, but that Ptolemy and Theon 
did not place the Sun and 'Moon 

among 
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among the errs tick class. Next to 
these w die radiated serpent, of which 
mom and below that the planets, Sa- 
turn, the veiled head, (see Fosbroke’s 
“Encyclopedia of Antiquities/’ page 
140) ; Mars, belmeted, and without a 
beard (Id. 145). Juptter, bearded and 
horned ; Mercury, with an astrono- 
mical emblem (of which see Macro- 
bins); and Venus. In the centre, a 
Sagittary with the sign of Libra. We 
shall now show that this gem was a 
talism an by the following explana- 
tory passage from the Memoircs de 
VA caaemic des Inscriptions , tom. xi. 
p. 355. Marcellos, a Christian noble- 
man of the time of Theodosius, in a 
collection of lemedies which lie ad- 
dresses to his children, describes the 
following talisman. A serpent , he 
says. With seven rays, engraved on a 
jasper, set in gold, is good against 
complaints of me stomach ; and he 
calls this phylactery a physical re- 
medy, “ ad stomachi dolorcm remc- 
dium physicum sit; in lapidc jasnide 
exculpe draconem radiatum, ut ha heat 
seplem radios, et claude auro et ulere 
in cello/’ 

Thus, according to our principles, 
we have endeavoured to show what 
the Ancients, not what the Moderns 
have said upon this subject ; and we 
are confident that no facts are better 
established than those of the union of 
Medicine and Astrology, and U6e of 
gems as talismans * and the deep 
knowledge of the high Continental 
Antiquaries in Classical Archaeology. 

In p. 215 Mr. Landseer indulges in 
remarks upon Mr. Henley’s account of 
the Dendera Zodiac, which are far too 
supercilious towards a very respectable 
modern author. We do not know 


whether Mr. L. has seen the Essay 
upon this subject, by M. Leopold 
Lepsick, Professor St. Quintin’s, 
printed in the “^Musde des Vari&ds 
Litteraires,” tom. i. p. 85. He thinks 
that it was made to commemorate the 
coincidence of the two kinds of Egyp- 
tian years, the Cynick and the Civil, 
which event took place 1322 years be- 
fore our sera. 

With regard to several other ancient 
figures of men, women, monsters, &c. 
beautifully engraved in this work, in 
M. 55, 860, 26 3, 36l, &c. we beg to 
4&$erve, that similar barbarisms may 
be aeen in the concluding plates of 
Cabrera's Ruins of an Ancient City 


discovered in Spanish America. Now 
we do not think tliat such barbarous 
monuments can be explained by Greek 
and Roman writers. 

Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Landseer, with respect for his talents; 
but, under the prejudice before men- 
tioned against modern mystification of 
subjects of which the ancients have 
only left us a few dark hints. In short, 
we further believe it to be utterly im- 
possible to explain Abraxa kinds of 
gems, because we know that they are 
mostly no more than the whimsical 
medico -astrological compositions of 
ancient Empiricks, formed arbitrarily 
upon a gratuitous annexation of cer- 
tain properties to figures in certain po- 
sitions. 

We ought, however, to panegyrize 
the beautiful engravings; and parti- 
cularly recommend to the notice of 
curious readers the frontispiece, called 
“ The Mundane or Orphic Egg, being 
the largesL sculptured Vase extant, 
found by Sir Robt. Ainslie and Mr. 
Mayer, near Lemissa, in the Island 
of Cyprus. On the side of it is the 
figure of a hull. The Egg, as a sym- ‘ 
hoi of the woi Id, is much older than 
the time of Orpheus ; and the Egg or 
Vase before us, however connected 
with the Mythology of Orpheus, 
shduld be styled the Bacchanalian Egg. 
Dupuis (on the authority of Macrobius 
and Plutarch) says, that it was con- 
secrated on the feasts of Bacchus, as 
a type of the Universe, and the life, 
which it includes; and that it was 
placed in Greece beside the soul of 
the world , painted with the attributes 
of the Equinoctial Bull, worshipped 
under the name of Bacchus. In Ja- 

E an, the Bull breaks the Egg with 
is horns to liberate the Universe. 
Here the Equinoctial Bull is embossed 
on the Vase ; and authors and monu- 
ments clearly coincide. 

♦ 

78. The Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge ; together with additional Ob- 
servations on its Antiquities , Literature , 
and Biography . By Geo. Dyer, author 
of the “History of the University** 2 
vols. 8 vo. vol. i. pp. 63 0. voL U. paged in 
sections, 

FEW literary subjects can be more 
instructive, or generally interesting, 
than the Histories of Universities; for 
they involve the History of Science, 
ana of the various circumstances and 

states 
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states of society, which affect the human 
mind, biography in various ramifica- 
tions, and more especially in diversities 
of character. Men who pass I heir lives 
in colleges, and men who live in the 
world, are quite different beings. With 
the exception of similar modes of eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, and clothing, 
they are to each other foreigners. Men 
who mix in the world estimate mind 
by shrewdness in horse-flesh and deal- 
ing, caution and cunning (lawyerism 
without the technicals), and pithy anec- 
dote and keen observation. Even good 
management of the stable, horse, and 
establishment, may obtain for a man 
the appellation of clever, though he 
cannot write a letter in correct spell- 
ing. But in Universities, (though the 
members, like the rest of mankind, 
have a warm attachment to good in- 
comes and preferment,) business is 
subservient to intellect; the latter is 
not, as in the world, sunk in the for- 
mer, and the result is not only the 
grand benefit of high scientific illumi- 
nation, but exquisite scintillations of 
wit, and an alcohol spirituality of 
mind, accompanied with eccentricities 
of character ; which distinctions make 
altogether their biography singularly 
amusing. An odd fellow, of good na- 
ture and ability, who does not see his 
oddity, is a high treat for a good-na- 
tured and liberal man of the world ; 
and could it be possible to have known 
all the characters described by Mr. 
Dyer, we do not know that a greater 
felicity, in the view of entertainment 
derived from intercourse with society, 
could possibly have existed. 

These bijoux are, in our * philoso- 
phic’ antiquarian taste, things upon 
which we particularly delight to feast. 
Some are savouries, and others are 
sweets, the two grand classifications 
of Apicianism. To them, therefore, 
(entertainment being the soul of a pe- 
riodical journal, because the readers 
are miscellaneous) we shall confine our 
Extracts in the end, and take notice 
first of certain other contents of the 
volumes. The first, to p. 377, con- 
sists of the University Muniments, a 
most important fasciculus, which ought 
to be edited by the University, with 
notes, in a folio, by a Scholar-anti- 

S , such as was Masters. This is 
red by a Dissertation upon the 
Antiquity of Charters ; and tne term 
Gent. Mag. April, 1 894. 

? 


University. It is well-known * that 
Charters were forged by 
of the consequences of having no title* 
deeds to show ; but here, in p. 8&r we 
have an extraordinary one of King 
Arthur , dated from the City of Loti- 
don, April 7, A.D . 531. This addi- 
tion of the date of the year, &c. long 
before the custom obtained in Eng- 
land, is a curious anachronism. The 
learned Benedictine Authors of the 
“ Art de verifier Its Dates” say , 4 * L’U- 
sage de compter les anndes par celles 
de Jesus Christ n’a 4t6 introduit cp 
Italie qu’au sixi&me siecle, par Denys 
le Petit [Dionysius Exiguusj, et qu’au 
septifeme en France, oh il ne s’est 
m£me bien dtabli que vers le huitifeme, 
sous les Hois Pepin et Charlemagne. 0 
The curiosity of the anachronism is, 
that Arthur, a Briton, is made to adopt 
a mode of dating which was introduced 
into England by Augustine, our Italian 
Apostle, whom Arthur’s countrymen 
abhorred. The Benedictines further 
say, ‘‘ Cette maniere de dater se ren- 
contre dans Gregoire de Tours, qui 
con fond, h la verit£, l’dre de l’incar- 
nation avec celle de la passion ; on 
la voit aussi manifestement exprimle 
dans quelques chartes privies du sep- 
tihme siecle ; et rien n’empeche de 
croire qu’elle s'introduisit partni nous 
presqu au mSme temps qu* en> Angle- 
terre , oh elle fut apportte par S. Au- 
gustin, apdtre de cettc He.” Besides, 
the date by the simple day of the 
month, instead of Ides or Calends, is 
vastly more modern than the days of 
Arthur. In short, there is very good 
reason to think that this charter was 
fabricated about the period when the 
controversy concerning the antiquity 
of the two Universities was agitated i 
and John Lidgate gravely advanced, that 
Anaxamander and Auaxagoras had 
studied at Cambridge; which was as 
gravely opposed by the matriculation 
of Bellerophon at Oxford. See Fos- 
broke’s ‘‘British Monachism,” p. 18, 
where it is shown that it was a me- 
diaeval fashion to endow favourite 
places and persons with the most re- 
mote possible anciently, as essential to 
their dignity. As to the term Univer- 
sity, we refer our readers to Ducange. 

In this volume, p. 615, we have an 
account of the famous MS. Library at 
Ben'et College. We mention this, 
because we think it a public injury 

that 
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that the severe restrictions under which 
access to them is placed, are not dis- 
solved by Act of Parliament. 

The Second Volume opens with a 
Dissertatio Generalise in good Latinity, 
i.e. modern Latinity, a mixture of the 
Clmical and Scholastic Styles. But 
it is impossible for any person now to 
write pare Latin. He must inevitably 
mis; together words of various ages $ 
and to a Roman his style must appear 
as odd as would English where the 
words were taken from Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare, Addison, and John- 
son. Dr. Parr's splendid preface to 
Bellendenus is not without this ana- 
chronical confusion; and it is only 
avoided in verse, by limiting the words 
1 selected to the authors of the same age. 

The next part of the Volume con- 
sists of additions to Mr. Dyer's His- 
tory, which additions do Mr. Dyer 
great credit. It is noted by Blair, that 
the pronoun that should never be used, 
unless which has previously occurred in 
the same sentence. The ugliness of 
that , when used alone, instead of which , 
we cannot (but without disrespect for 
Mr. Dyer,) forbear exhibiting. 

** I have somewhere hinted (and I spoke 
from authority) that a Fellow of St. John’s 
waa preparing to prist Mr. Baker’s History, 
that has often been mentioned as being in 
MS. in the British Museum,” &c. P. 73. 

In p. 74 we find that George Har- 
vest, of whose eccentricities Grose has 
given so amusing an account, was Fel- 
low of Magd. Coll. A.M. 1742, and 
author of a volume of Sermons, and a 
tract on the Subscription Controversy. 

Respecting the song of the Weather- 
cock Vicar of Bray, of ratting ce- 
lebrity, we have the following curious 
anecdote. 

“ In Aubrey's Bodl. Letters, &c. it ap- 
pears, [that] the Vicar or Bray was Si- 
mon Aleyn, or Allen, Vicar there in 1540, 
who died 1588 ; so was Vicar of Bray near 
50 years." The Editor adds, in a note, 
** that the writer of the well-known song 
of die Vicar of Bray has changed the date 
of the original story, applying it to the Se- 
venteenth century , and making the Vicar's 
versatility shew itself by the versatility <f his 
politics** Vo). III. p. 100. 

An opinion derived from the silence 
of Domesday Book concerning Castles 
js, that they were all of Norman ori- 
Mr. l)yer well states the real 
from authorities of the first cha- 
racter. A more extensive latitude for 
information has been given to Domes- 


day Book than it really possesses. It 
has been supposed to record every 
thing ; but Mr. Turner has shown, 
from its vast omissions, that it must 
have been limited to the Crown pro- 
perty. It is confined to feudal and 
agricultural points, that the Crown 
might know its claims in regard to 
services and payments. Castles were 
the seats of the existing Nobles and 
Gentry, and were probably unnoticed 
because of no relation to the purport of 
the Survey. 

“ Gildas, the oldest of our British writers, 
speaks de Britanniae bis denis bisque qua- 
ternis civitatibus, ao nonnullis CasteUis : 
Nennius describes them as irmumerabilia ; 
and so all the other old Historians. The 
fact is, that William did erect numerous 
Castles, and, in some places, for the first 
time ; and till this was effected, he could 
not entirely subject England : still it is cer- 
tain, that in many places he only repaired 
the old Castles : Eboracum revettus comp- 
tura illic castella restauravit, ac urbi et 
regioni commoda ordinavit. Orderic. Vital . 
do Will. V' P.162. 

In p. 166 Mr. Dyer quotes Pliny, as 
saying (iv. 1 G), that Britain was well- 
known in the Greek and Roman 
writings (clara Graecis nostrisque mo- 
numentis). This passage may induce 
us to be satisfied with the Greek and 
Roman accounts of our nation, and 
disincline us to adopt modern visionary 
fabrications, which were inconlroveri- 
ibly exposed in the Edinburgh Review 
fourteen o\ fifteen years ago, and which 
we have been recently obliged to treat 
with due severity. 

In p. 180 Mr. Dyer notes, that an- 
ciently there were no fixed tutors in 
colleges, but that the pupils chose any 
in the college who was most to his 
taste, or most distinguished in his 
office. 

In p. 185 Mr. Dyer says, that Euclid 
was not printed till 1533, at Basil. 
We beg to observe, that the Editio 
princeps cum comment. Campani was 
first printed at Venice, folio, in 1482, 
and that other editions appear in 14g1, 
1509, and 1516; all preceding the 
Basle edition, with die Commentaries 
of Proclus. 

In the dates of all the other works 
mentioned, Mr. Dyer is perfectly cor- 
rect. In fact, before the use of the 
Arabic numerals, little progress was or 
could be made in arithmetic and al- 
gebra. In p. 205 Mr. Dyer justly 
noles, that Bishop Tonstafl’s “ Are 
Supputandi,” 
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Supputandi,*’ lint printed by Fynson 
in 4to, 1528, at London [and, toe add, 
reprinted at Paris in 1529], was re- 
markable for introducing a considerable 
improvement on Boetius’s Arithmetic, 
that [which] was in use before, and 
as supplanting it ; and was further re- 
markable as being the first book that 
was printed in England on Arith- 
metic. From the Paris reprint, we 
are inclined to think that this is an- 
other obligation of the French to us, 
among many others, which they de- 
cline acknowledging. 

In p. 248 we find that Dr. George 
Jollife, a physician who died about 
1655, discovered the lymphatick ves- 
sels, distinct from veins, arteries, and 
nerves. 

We knew the mother of an eminent 
Bishop, who, upon hearing of a sic 
volo , &c. fulminated by a College Ju- 
piter, exclaimed, “ Heads of Colleges, 
and Captains of men-of-war, are equally 
arbitrary.” We only report it as a 
joke, for all men who have power ex- 
ercise it, even grooms over stable-boys. 
The following anecdote is of this kind, 
and perfectly indicative of that dry hu- 
mour which forms what Oxonians 
call a cool hand . When Mr. Gurney, 
afterwards Rector of Edgefield in Nor- 
folk, held a fellowship of Bene't, 

44 The Master had a desire to get pos- 
session of the Fellows' garden for himself. 
The rest of the Fellows resigned their keys, 
hut Gurney resisted both his threats and 
entreaties, and refused to part with his key. 
'The other Fellows,' said the Muter, * hare 
delivered up their keys/ * Then, Muter,' 
said Gurney, 'pray keep them, and you and 
I will keep all the other Fellows out.' 4 Sir,' 
continued the Muter, ' am not I your Mu- 
ter?* ' Granted,' said Gurney, ' but am I 
not your Fellow.” ii. p. 24. 

In p. 38 we have an account of a 
presumed Editio Princeps of Livy, 
m the public library, in hoo volumes, 
folio, “ from the press of Vindelin, of 
Spire, of the date of 1470/* The only 

J juestion is, whether it is complete; 
or we have always understood that 
the 44 T. Livii Historia Romana a Jo. 
Andrea, Veneliis , Findelinus dc Spira , 
mcccclxx.” with beautiful illumi- 
nated initials, consists of three volumes 
folio) but the three volumes may be 
bound up in two. To this account 
Mr. Dyer has affixed the following 
note. 

" Fabricius had not seen this (Editio 
prineeps he calls it), yet gives it a date, 


1470. Bib&oth. Lai. ad.. ITfil. ' U foe 
library of Lord Spencer then is a copy, but 
without a date. Audiffidi firmly maintains 
this (printed by Sweynheym ana Paonarts) 
to be the Edit. Prineeps; edit. Rom. p. 85. 
Fabricius, too, gives dates to Adalrieus Gal** 
Jus’s editions (1471, 1479), which yet have 
none." P.39. 

The editio prineeps of Livy is gene- 
rally allowed to be that splendid speci- 
men of the press of Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, without a date, But supposed 
to be 1469 ; of which the only copy on 
vellum was sold at Mr. Edwards’s sale, 
to the late Sir Mark Sykes, for the sum 
of 903/. This copy appears by the 
arms at the bottom of tne first page of 
the history, to have been taken off , for 
Alexander VI. when Vice Chancellor 
of the Roman See, and Governor of 
the Monastery of Subiaco, where 
Sweynheym and Pannartz took up 
their abode (being a German monas- 
tery), when they introduced the art of 
Printing into Italy. 

The second edition is by Ulric Han, 
Horace 1470; the third is the one be- 
fore noticed, by Vindelin de Spira, 
1470. Splendid copies of these three 
rival Livies are to be found in the 
magnificent collection of Earl Spencer. 

We shall close our remarks with ob- 
serving a singular circumstance with 
regard to the works of this author. Not- 
withstanding the numerous continental 
editions, the earliest in the Bodleian 
was the Variorum edition of 1588 (see 
James's Catalogue, 4to. anno 1620, p. 
297). whatever may have been subse- 
quent purchases or benefactions. 

(To he continued . ) 

79 . i&iniam JBpmjJtxe Ifretrtofotirf.— 

Notices of Ancient Church Architecture in 
the Fifteenth Century , particularly in 
Bristol; with Hints for practical Restora- 
tions. 4to.pp.83 . 

THE History of Bristol, prior to the 
commencement of record, is, accord- 
ing to information which we have re- 
ceived from Mr. Fosbroke, defective; 
but as he intends, should circumstances 
permit, to bestow upon it a particular 
investigation, we snail not indulge in 
premature remarks. 

The taste and judgment of Mr. Del- 
ia way are too well known to render it 
necessary for us to say, that fine think- 
ing, novelty, and curiosity, are to be 
found in this elegant little Work. 

Mr. Dallaway begins his interesting 
Book with an imaginary Dialogue be- 
tween 
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tweed himself end William of Wor- 
cestre, whose conversation he has 
given very accurately in the language 
of die 15th century. Mr. Dal law ay is 
happy in his apostrophes, as is well 
known from that concerning Berkeley 
Castle . in Bigland’s Gloucestershire. 
Equally so is his reply to the shadoof 
William : 

“ How do I envy you a sight of Bristow 
as it stood in the year 1480 ! Then were 
the massive walls and gates entire. The 
Castle, with its magnificent keep, < the 
Surest tower in Western land, 9 proudly 
reared its head — now levelled with the 
earth—* the baseless fabric of a vision. 9 
The two beautiful Churches of the Francis- 
cans and Carmelites ; one with its slender 
spire, the otheT with its handsome tower — 
each thea rivalling the neighbouring Church 
of St. Stephen ; and now only known by 
their sites. So many windows * richly 
dight* with iridical colours — shrines and 
altars of exquisite carving— all demolished 
by indiscriminating zeal, or hidden from the 
sight by worse taste.* 9 F. x. 

Let any man imagine how injured 
would be the view of a City, where no 
church-spire9 or towers enlivened the 
heapiab mass, and they will see the 
justice of Mr. Dal la way’s observation. 
Oxford, where the ancient buildings 
have been in the main preserved, will 
show, that to rob even a good City of 
its fine ancient buildings, is like de- 
priving a beautiful woman of tier 
teeth. ' 

The first object of Mr. Dallaway’s 
attention is the Tower of the Church 
of St. Stephen, which he compares 
with that of Taunton and the Cathe- 
dral of Gloucester. The d intensions of 
St. Stephen’s are, to the gargouilles, or 
water-spouts, 1 18 feet ; and from thence 
to the summit of the pinnacles, 15; 
making a total of 133 feet ; and a dia- 
meter of fourteen feet by twelve ; a 
proportion which, in the first consi- 
deration of it, seems to be scarcely re- 
ducible to practice. Mr. Dallaway 
says, that 

“ Tower Architecture, of the most perfect 
construction, appeared in its zenith during 
the latter part of the l&th century.* The 
principle (he adds) by which i conceive the 
Intrinsic beauty either of a tower or spire to be 
constituted is, the concentration of the or- 
namental particles in one division of the 
structure. Where (comparing it to a co- 
lumn) the shaft it plain, as in this instance, 
the capital should be guiberant. Where 
the base of the spire is most richly oraa- 
meatedi the broebe, or spire, should be 


plain end entire, as in St. Mary’s at Ox- 
ford. 99 P.14. 

The ingenious Author of the ** Ar- 
chitecture of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford 11 ," a work of much judgment and 
taste, observes (p. 26), that tne Tower 
is one of the superiorities of the Gothic 
over the Grecian style ; because, in the 
former, it is not an awkward or re- 
dundate appendage, while, in the latter, 
it would nave an inharmonious effect. 

Rich and fine as we admit the Tower 
of St. Stephen’s to be, and reluctant as 
we are to detract from even the smallest 
of its numerous beauties, we do not 
like the slenderness of that, nor of Bos- 
ton steeple. We consider it an unfor- 
tunate attempt in the Architect to 
unite in one the spire and lower, to 
melt down the heaviness of the latter 
in the lightness of the spire, and thus 
to spoil both, by neglecting those due 
proportions of each on which the per- 
fection depends j and besides, we think 
that a chimney character should be 
avoided in towers. We should rather 
call those mentioned, Boston and St. 
Stephen, superb and elegant curiosities, 
than patterns or models of a correct 
style. (To be continued .) 

♦ 

80. Nug* Chirurgic®; or, a Biographical 
Miscellany , illustrative if a Collection of 
Professional Portraits . By William Wadd, 
Esq. F. L. S. Surgeon Extraordinary to 
the King , tfc. &fc. 8 no. pp. 280. Long- 
man and Co. 

THE professional abilities of Mr. 
Wadd are well known ; and his talents 
as an artist, evinced by some of the 
best illustrations of morbid anatomy by 
his own hand, have been more than 
once noticed in our pages. Possessed 
of this exquisite taste for art, it is na- 
tural he should have formed a Collec- 
tion of the Portraits of his Professional 
Brethren, many of which, we per- 
ceive, are the production of his own 
pencil. When once possessed of this 
valuable Collection, it is again very na- 
tural he should have been desirous of 
acquiring information . relative to the 
worthies whose portraits he had thus 
brought together. This was the origin 
of the present publication, the result 
of his few leisure hours from the la- 
bours of his profession ; and the work 
is calculated to add to his well-earned 
reputation. 

# Reviewed in our last Volume, ii. 333. 

The 
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The first portion of the volume is a 
Catalogue of one of the most extensive 
Collections ever brought together of 
the Portraits of JMedicu Men of every 
denomination, from the earliest times 
to the present. 

It appears to have been Mr. Wadd's 
original intention to have confined his 
attention to a mere catalogue of the 
prints in his Collection ; and that the 
Memorabilia, which form the second 
portion of the volume, was an after- 
thought; as in this portion of his work 
he again frequently introduces the same 
individual he had noticed in the former. 

These Memorabilia are the most in- 
teresting part of the Work; they are 
evidently the result of much and varied 
reading, and are suited equally to the 
gens du Monde and to the professional 
world. 

“ In the compilation of this work, it has 
been the author's endeavour to blend the 
* utile* with the 'dulce;* and he has at least 
succeeded, so far as regards himself, in ac- 
quiring on acquaintance with the Medici 
family (not Mr. Roscoe's), and has fami- 
liarized himself both with the learned and 
the ignorant, the regulars and the irregu- 
lars, of his profession j in short, with what 
may be denominated the Republic of Medi- 
cine : for lie lias looked at them till he 
could identify the very wigs that would 
have met together in a consultation, from 
the time of Radcliffe and Garth down to 
Pitcairn and Fothergill. 

“And here the Author would fain depre- 
cate, in the words of Andrew Borde, the 
anger of those ‘ Egregious doctors, and mas- 
ters of the eximioos and arcane science of 
Physic,* who might otherwise c exasperate 
themselves against him for writing this little 
volume,’ by stating, that he has refrained 
from descanting upon the merits of living 
characters, further tlian by transcribing, in 
some few instances, the testimony that 
others have borne to their worth and abi*» 
lities.'* 

Mr. Wadd touches with great deli- 
cacy those who may be said to have 
been of our day; giving sketches of 
character rather than complete me- 
moirs. His work, however, contains 
so many excellent anecdotes, that we 
shall at once proceed to give our Readers 
a few specimens. 

In the first part of the Work, Dr. 
Adams is noticed. He was 

“ The youngest son of a respectable me- 
dical practitioner in the City, and may be 
said to have entered into and continued in 
the world, for threescore years, in a con- 
stant and familiar intercourse with every 
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.possible appendage to tbs healing art j 
hospitals and lecture-rooms were the sotnes 
of action with him from the cradle to the 
grave. Influenced, however, both by a Into 
and taste for classical literature, be aimed at 
the higher branches of the profession, and 
in 1796 he obtained a diploma, and was ad- 
mitted a Licentiate of tne College of Phy- 
sicians. He was an excellent physician, an 
accomplished scholar, and a good man." 

In the Memorabilia, the secofad por- 
tion of the Work, Mr. Wadd adds to 
the former article . 

“Dr. Adams was such an enthusiastic 
admirer of John Hunter, that his thoughts 
and words were ever about 'Hunter,* and 
he acted to the anti-Hunterians as if they 
were his personal enemies. This zeal pro- 
duced his work on 'Morbid Poisons,* 1 on 
which his fame, as a writer and speculative 
enquirer, chiefly rests. He was enthusiastic 
in everything ; in his profession, in his reli- 
gion, and his politics ; and it is not impro- 
bable that he would have been more conspi- 
cuous in the medical, if lie had been less so 
in the political world. — Hie death was occa- 
sioned by a compound fracture of the leg, 
of which he died suddenly, a fortnight after 
the accident. He lies buried, with his an- 
cestors, in Buuhill Fields, with the simple 
motto of 'Vir justus et bonus!' emphatic 
and true.” 

“ Baillie , Dr. Matthew . 

“The elegant pen of the Sexagenarian 
has lightly touched the character of this 
eminent physician and anatomist, and com- 
pares him to David Pitcairn: 'It might, 
indeed,' he remarks, ' be said of them that 
they were pene gemeUi , neque in uUa re 
valde dissimiles Tliey rose in their profes- 
sion by the exercise of similar talents, and 
similar endowments. ' Both were remark- 
able for a strenuous diligence in accomplish- 
ing themselves in their profession \ both 
were eminently gifted with strong sense, 
sound judgment, acute discrimination, and 
patient investigation,* The accomplished 
scholar who dictated these sentiments is an 
more, and since these pages were in the 
press the illustrious object of them has 
ceased to exist, to the gTeat loss of the 
public, and the still greater loss of the pro- 
fession, who will long remember the virtues 
that adorned him, as a physician and a man* 

“Dr. Johnson has said, that 'a physi- 
cian in a great city is the mere plaything of 
fortune ; his degree of reputation is for the 
most part casual? they that employ him 
know not his excellence, they that reject 
him know not his deficiency y but Batllie 
was the physician of the profession, the 
elect of those who were able to appreciate 
talent, and greater praise cannot be given. 
It is true the fortuitous circumstance of 
Fitcairns retirement brought him suddenly, 

from 
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from teaching the elements of his art, to No (quoth he), but 1 have sacrificed many, 
the active practice of it. He was prepared, who have been the better for it. Then 
however, to take the highest post, by a life musing a little with myselfe, I told him, 
devoted to science, by many valuable endow- surely, Sir, you mistake yourself, you meane 
ments, and, above all, by some of the most scarified . O, Sir, by your favour (quoth 
amiable qualities that adorn the human cha- he), I have ever heard it called sacrificing ; 
Tacter. He was, in every point, a safe man and as for scarifying, 1 never heard of it 
to the patient and to the practitioner. before. In a word, I could by no means 

“ Dr. Baillie is one of the few instances perswade him but that it was the Barber’s 
of opulence being obtained solely by medi- office to sacrifice men. Since which time 1 
cal practice; for few indeed are tney among never saw any man in a Barber’s hands, but 
the professors of science, when compared that sacrificing Barber came to my mind.” 
with the mercantile crowd, who are enabled 


to offer at that shrine, which is the general 
criterion of modern greatness.” 

“ Castro , Jacob de. 

“ He was one of the first members of the 
Corporation of Surgeons, after their separa- 
tion from the Barbers in the year 1745. On 
which occasion Bonnel Thornton suggested 
‘ Tollite Barberum ’ for their motto. 

<< The Barl*er-surgeons had a bye-law, by 
which they levied ten pounds on any person 
who should dissect a body out of their hall 
without leave. The separation did away this 
and other impediments to the improvement 
of surgery in England, which previously 
had been chiefly cultivated in France. The 
Barber-surgeon in those days was known by 
his pole, tne reason of which is sought for 
by a querist in ‘ the British Apollo,” fol. 
Lond. 1708 , No. 3 : 

* I’de know why he that selletli Ale 

Hangs out a chequer’d Part per pale ; 

And why a Barber at Port-hole 

Puts forth a party-col our’ d Pole ?’ 

t Answer. 

* In antient Rome, when men lov’d fighting. 
And wounds and scars took much delight in. 
Man-menders then had noble pay. 

Which we call Surgeons to this day. 

*Twat order’d that a huge long Pole, 

With Bason deck'd, should grace the Hole, 
To guide the wounded, who unlopt 

Could walk, on stumps the others hopt : 

But, when they ended all their Wars, 

And men grew out of love with scars, 

Their Trade decaying ; to keep swimming. 
They joyn’d the other Trade of trimming ; 
And to their Poles, to publish either. 

Thus twisted both their Trades together.' 

€t From Brand’s * History of Newcastle,' 
we find that there was a branch of the fra- 
ternity in that place; as at a meeting, 1742 , 
of the Barber-chirurgeons, it was ordered, 
that they should not shave on a Sunday, and 

* that no brother shave John Robinson, till 
he pays what he owes to Robert Shafto.’ 
Speaking of the ‘grosse ignorance of the 
Berbers, a facetious author says, ‘This 
puts me in minde of a Barber who, after he 
ua4 cupped me (as the Physitian had pre- 
scribed), to turn away a catarrhe, asked me 
if I would be sacrificed. Scarified f said I : 
did the fhysitbiatell you any such thing ? 


w Cheselden , William . 

“This friend of Pope had himself a knack 
at rhyming, and he was more gratified by a 
compliment on a well-turned extempore 
stanza than by being called, what in fact 
he was, the first operator in Europe. That 
he did not equal the famed translator of 
Homer, the following couplet, produced by 
a melancholy accident at St. Thomas’s, will 
clearly prove. A young Surgeon, soon after 
his election, had occasion to take off a limb, 
but in the hurry of business neglected se- 
curing the vessels; the patient of course 
expired soon after he was conveyed to bed. 
It will naturally be a matter of astonishment 
that such an omission should escape the 
notice of the experienced practitioners at 
the young man’s elbow ; under these feel- 
ings, and with this conviction, Cheselden 
wrote as follows : 

‘ Poor - - ! he did as well as he could. 

The crowd who stood round him were guilty 
of blood!’ 

“ Cheselden read lectures on anatomy at 
the early age of 22, of which the Syllabus 
was first printed in 1711. Such lectures 
were not then very common in England, 
having been introduced by Mr. Bussiere, a 
French refugee, a Surgeon of high repute 
in the reign of Queen Anne. Till then, 
popular prejudice had run so high against 
the practice of dissection, that the civil 
power could not, without difficulty, accom- 
modate the Surgeons with proper subjects. 
Their pupils, therefore, were under the un- 
avoidable necessity of attending the Univer- 
sities, or other public seminaries of medi- 
cine and surgery ; the Anatomist who wished 
to investigate the subject more minutely 
being unable to gratify his inclination.” 

€S Cordus , Euricus , 

who was accustomed to receive his fees only 
at the termination of his patient’s disease, 
describes, in a facetious epigram, the prac- 
titioner at three different times, in three 
different characters : 

4 Tres medicus facies babet ; imam, quando 
rogatur 

Angel icam : mox est, cum jurat, ipse Deus. 
Post ubi curato, poscit sua prsemia, morbo, 
Horridus apporet, terribilisque Sathan.’ 

Three 
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Three facet wean the Doctor; when first 
■ought [wrought : 

An angel's — and a god's the cure half 
But when, that cure complete, he seeks his 
fee, 

The Devil looks then less terrible than he. 

“ This epigram is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing conversation, which passed between 
Bouvart and a French Marquis, whom lie 
had attended during a long and severe indis- 
position. As he entered the chamber on a 
certain occasion, he was thus addressed by 
his patient ; ‘ Good day to you, Mr. Bou- 
vart, I feel quite in spirits, and think my 
my fever has left me.’ * I am sure of it,’ 
replied the Doctor ; 1 the very first expres- 
sion you used convinces me of it.' ‘ Pray 
explain yourself.* * Nothing more easy : in 
the first dajs of your illness, when your life 
was in danger, I was your dearest friend ; 
as you began to get better, I was your good 
Bouvart ,* and now I am Mr. Bouvart; de- 
pend upon it you are quite recovered.” 

“Bnuvart's observation was grounded on 
a knowledge of human nature ; every day's 
experience shews, that * accipe dum dolet * 
should be the medical man’s motto, particu - 
larly the more laborious branches of the 
profession, whose remuneration comes when 
the impressions of fear, hope, and gratitude, 
are almost effaced, and who are then often 
paid with indifference, hesitation, reluctance, 
and reproach.'' 

Mr. Wadd does ample justice to the 
character of his master, the late Sir 
James Earle ; 

“Educated under the illustrious Pott, 
connected with him by one of the closest 
ties of consanguinity, ne early imbibed from 
him that zeal and interest for the profession 
which distinguished him through life. Ho- 
nourable in his intercourse with his brethren 
of the profession ; modest, hut firm in deli- 
vering nis opinion ; with a peculiar suavity 
of manner, he at once gained the confidence 
of his patient in his judgment and in his 
humanity. — His Dissertation on the opera- 
tion of Lithotomy affords useful and im- 
portant hints to the Surgeon ; his own 
success in that operation evinced his dex- 
terity and skill.— His proposal for a uew me- 
thod of extracting the opaque christalline 
lens displays much ingenuity. — But while 
the world lasts it will have reason to remem- 
ber with gratitude the name of Earle. That 
frequent disease, the hydrocele, is now no 
longer dreaded. Previous to his time, tho 
common way of curing Hydrocele was by a 
severe operation, which required a long con- 
finement. But the present manner of treat- 
ing it, now generally adopted, is attended 
with very little pain, and scarcely any con- 
finement. For this improvement we are in- 
debted to Sir James Earle. Not that he 
was the first who suggested this operation, 
but he was the first who practised U, and 


brought it into general use.-— Sir James had 
been in a declining state of health for some 
time, under which he gradually sunk with- 
out pain, and expired regretted by all who 
knew him, and with the resignation of a 
man possessing the consciousness of a life 
well spent, the conviction that he hsd not 
lived in vain.” 

In the Second Portion of the Work, 
Mr. Wadd again dwells, with evident 
pleasure, on the character of his Master: 

“ Some circumstances attending Sir James 
Earle's death very much resemble those of 
Dr. Hunter. 1 The latter moments of whose 
life,' says his biographer, ( exhibited an in- 
stance of philosophical calmness and forti- 
tude that well deserves to he recorded. 
Turning to his friend, Dr. Combe, * If I had 
strength enough to hold a pen,' said he, * 1 
would write how easy and pleasant a thing 
it is to die.’ The last act of Sir James 
Earle's life was to resign the honourable 
office of Governor of the College of Sur* 
geons, which he did the day before he died. 
Having composedly written a letter of resig- 
nation, which he entrusted to Mr. Norris, 
and having arranged with him everything 
connected with public business, he said, *1 
have now finished all that relates to this life ; 
it only remains to wait patiently the hour of 
death, which I feel cannot be far off, and if 
it pleases God this night, so much the bet- 
ter.’ — Sir James Earle is entitled to profes- 
sional distinction as a writer ; his Treatises 
on the Hydrocele and on the Stone, and 
his Notes on Pott’s Works, are the result 
of accurate observation and extensive practice. 

“ Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the principle on which Earle'a 
mode effects the cure of Hydrocele, there 
can be none ns to its superiority over all 
other operations. The universality of Us 
adoption, the facility with which it is per- 
formed, and the comparatively slight suffer- 
ing of the patient, justifies the calling it 
* one of the most perfect operations la 
surgery.* 

“His Treatise on Lithotomy affords 
practical, useful, and important hints ; and 
his dexterity is evinced by a singular record 
of success. * My first operation,* says Sir 
James, ‘#as in the year 1770, at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, after which 1 occa- 
sionally performed it, in the absence of the 
principal Surgeons, till 1770, when, from 
the accidental inability of Mr. Crane, the 
operative part of his duty devolved upon # 
me : from that time, I have operated upon 
one-third of all the Stone patients who nave 
been received into that house, besides many 
in private. In the earliest part of that pe- 
riod, not foreseeing that I should one day 
wish to recollect them, I was not attentive 
to make memoranda of every case which oc- 
curred ; I have an account of 47 ; but the 
total amount> unfortunately! I have no 

means 
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toeans of ^certain: mg. However, I feel the 
greatest poasibiesatis&ction in being able 
to dechuv, that of all the patients 1 have 
ever oat for the Stone, in public or in pri- 
vate, one only did not recover 1 and as there 
were peculiarities in the case of that person, 
in justioe to the operation they should be 
noticed. Among the number of patients 
also, as may be supposed, were many bad 
subjects, from age and from constitution, as 
I do not know that I ever rejected one t yet 
out of them all, I repeat, that this young 
man alone did not recover.' 

“This account was published 1796, 
making a period of 26 years." 

“ Greatraks , Valentine. 

“ This singular person, according to Mr. 
Boylt, was of * great honesty and exemplary 
sobriety,’ taking no gratuity for his per- 
formances ; and curing a prodigious number 
of coses where King Charles II. had failed, 
m testified by Boyle, Cudworth, Bishop 
Wilkins, and the wisest of all Surgeons, 
Surgeon Wiseman, who affirms that the 
King's touch had cured more in one year 
than all the Surgeons in London had done 
in an age ! An hereditary race of Machaons, 
in Scotland, of the name of Macdonald, 
have subsequently performed the same o]>e- 
ration, calling it Glacath , which is, handling 
the part, affected, and muttering certain 
words. They also were of ‘ great honesty, 1 
end never accepted of a fee on any entreaty. 

“ After the Restoration, great multitudes 
locked to receive the benefit of the Royal 
touch, insomuch that ‘ six or seven persons 
were crashed to death, pressing at the 
Chlrurgeon's doore for tickets.' Evelyns 
Joum. vol. II. p. 571. In 1682 the King 
touched 8577; and Browne remarks, that 
notwithstanding the numbers were so great 
m to amount to a considerable portion of 
the whole nation, yet, upon any new de- 
claration of healing, they went again as fast 
as if none had applied before, * A thing as 
monstrous as strange!* Notwithstanding 
this, it began to decline : Oliver Cromwell 
tried in vain to exercise this Royal preroga- 
tive; and, in 1684, Thomas Rosewell was 
Dried for high treason, because he spoke 
with contempt of King Charles's pretensions 
to the cure of Sctophula. Charles Bernard, 
who had made this touching the subject of 
raillery mil his life-time, till he became Ser- 
jeant Surgeon, and found it a good perqui- 
site, solved all difficulties by saying with a 
jeer, ‘ Really one could not u&ve thought it, 
If one had not seen it.* 

” The Hon. Jlaines Barrington, in his 
‘Observations on our aatient Statutes,' p. 
107, tells us of On old man, a witness in a 
cause* who averred, that when Queen Anne 
mu at Oxford the touched him, whilst a 
chiid>for tbe.Evil Mr. Barrington, when 
hfr/tijfiA faMi d l bis evidence, ‘asked him 
whtopr whi mlly cored, upon which he 
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answered,* with a significant smile, that he 
believed himself never to have hod a com- 
plaint that deserved to be considered as the 
Evil, but that his parents were poor, and 
had no olyecthon to the bit of Gold.’ This 
accounts for the great resort of patients, 
and the supposed miraculous cures on this 
occasion. 

“This now exploded royal gift Is thus 
described by Shokspeare : 

— ‘ Strangely visited people. 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of Surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks. 
Put on with holy prayers." Macdeth. 

“ The origin of touching for King's Evil 
is thus accounted for by Stow, in his ‘An- 
nals:' a young woman, afflicted with the 
disorder alluded to in a very alarming and 
disgusting degree, and feeling the uneasiness 
and pain consequent to it in her sleep, 
dreamed that she should be cured hy the 
simple operation of having the part washed 
by the King. Application was made by her 
friends, and Edward humanely consented to 
undertake the disagreeable task : a basin of 
water was brought, and he carefully softened 
the tumors till the skin broke, and the con- 
tents were discharged: the sign of the cross 
was added, and the female retired, with an 
assurance of his protection during the re- 
mainder of the cure, which was effected 
Within a week. 

“ The obsolete practice of Greatraks has, 
in a degree, appeared again in the shape of 
friction , and has revived in full force in the 
process of thumbing and rubbing, as applied 
by certain adepts to distortions, who nave 
not the same scrupulous difficulties that 
Greatraks and the Macdonalds had about 
the Honorarium ." 

“ John HUl . 

“ Originally an apothecary in St. Mar- 
tin's-lane; a physician of that class who 
prepare and recommend their own medio ines ; 
a periodical writer of some merit, but tempted, 
by overweaning vanity and a flippant pen, to 
treat his literary contemporaries with pert- 
ness, insolence, and contempt, though they 
were, in most instances, his superiors in 
knowledge and acquirements. 

“ There is scarcely a department of lite- 
rature in which be has not tried his strength ; 
from a guinea quarto, on ‘ God and Nature.' 
to an eighteenpenny pamphlets ‘ On Snuff- 
taking.' 

•“In answer to the general resentment 
which his assurance and preposterous affec- 
tation excited, he used to reply, < The dull 
rogues are envious of die very flattering re- 
ception which -merit like mine Insures from 
a discerning public. They cannot endure 
that I should monopolize and enjoy the 
smiles of all that is beautiful, witty, and ele- 
gant in the beau monde* 


“ The 
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u The da of Dr. Hill mu Intiifan&te va- 
nity, and a reason may perhaps be pleaded 
m excuse for Kim, in commort With many 
others who have been the artificers of their 
owq fortune, and who have raised themselves 
from obscurity, poverty, and insignificance, 
that, having attained what otners have 
toiled for in vain, it is placed to the account 
of superior capacity, judgment, and dex- 
terity.*' 

44 May erne. Sir Theodore, 

44 May be considered one of the earliest 
reformers of the practice of Physic. He 
left some papers written in elegant Latin, in 
the Ashinolean Collection, which contain 
many curious particulars relative to the first 
invention of several medicines, and the state 
of Physic at that period. Petitot, the cele- 
brated enameller, owed his success in colour- 
ing to sotoie chemical secrets communicated 
to him by Sir Theodore. 

“ He was a voluminous writer, and, 
among others, wrote a book of receipts in 
cookery. Many were tlie good and savoury 
things invented by Sir Theodore: his 
maxims, and those of Sir John Hill, under 
the cloak of Mrs, Glass*, might have di- 
rected our stew-pans to this hour, but for 
the more scientific instructions of the re- 
nowned Mrs. Randall, or of the still more 
scientific Dr. Kitchener, who has verified 
the old adage that the * Kitchen is the hand- 
maid to Physic f and if it be true that we 
are to regard a 4 good cook as in the nature 
of a good physician/ then is Dr. Kitchener 
the best physician that ever condescended to 
treat * de re culinaria.” 

44 Sir Theodore may, in a degree, be said 
to have fallen a victim to bad cookery; for 
he is reported to have died of the effects of 
bad wine, which he drank at a tavern in the 
Strand. He foretold it would be fatal, and 
died, as it were, out of compliment to his 
own prediction.** 

After perusing these copious ex* 
tracts, which we have selected at ran* 
dotn from a variety of others equally 
interesting, we doubt not that our 
readers will join us in the hope that 
these "Nuge** 1 may form the first pof* 
tion only of a collection of btographi* 
cal sketches with which Mr, Wadd 
may be induced to favour th# publidk. 

81 . A Letter to a Clergyman , on the pecu- 
liar Tenets of the present Day, By 
Bransby Cooper, Esq, M,P . 8uo. pp. 94. 
RWingtotit. 

* The Christian name of Dr. Mead in p. 
288, is by a mistake printed 44 Edward,’* in- 
stead of 44 Richard.'’ It is correctly given 
in p. ill. 

Osnt. Mao. April , 1884. 

8 


THE service rendered to the Church 
by the literary support of laymen of 
station is incalculable, because it ia 
not considered a professional but e 
conscientious matter, founded on dis- 
interested motive, and executed on phi- 
lanthropic intentions. The service con* 
sists in the superior popularity, and, of 
course, more extensive inculcation of 
the sentiments of such authors. There 
cannot be a doubt but the religious 
Spectators of Addison, and the Fasts 
and festivals of Nelson, may be ad- 
duced as instances of the justice of our 
observations. 

Mr. Cooper (whose pamphlet every 
clergyman ought to cireulate) intro- 
duces his Letter by a proper reproba- 
tion of Calvinists, who, in the seven- 
teenth century, “committed all the 
crimes of devils, under the assumed 
title of Christians,'* and whose founder, 
Calvin, he says, 

44 Seems to have felt a diabolical satisfac- 
tion in vilifying his Creator, He says* 

‘ All men are not created in an equal condi- 
tion, but eternal life is pre-ordained to some, 
eternal damnation to others. He governs 
the elect by his Holy Spirit, and also com-' 
pels the compliances of the reprobate. To 
render them more convicted and inexcus- 
able, he insinuates himself Into their minds 
ae fkr as his goodness can be tatted without 
the spirit of adoption. They are raised up 
by tne just but inscrutable judgment of 
God, to illustrate his glory by their damna- 
tion.' The pen recoils with horror from the 
task of quoting these horrid blasphemies." 
pp. 92* 88. 

Mr. Cooper very judiciously ob- 
serves, that there is nothing in Pa- 
ganism half so shocking as this doc- 
trine ; and shows, by a very ingenious 
illustration, that every attempt to sof- 
ten down the doctrine, only terminates 
in the same thing, making God guilty 
of murder , in arbitrarily depriving uS of 
eternal life. Philosophers, however, 
know that such a doctrine is absolutely 
silly. 

Mr. Cooper then proceeds to the 
leading topics of evangelical preaching, 
as follows. 

1. A Calvinistie exaggeration of the 
corruption of man stnet the fall. In 
answer Mr. Cooper observes, that we 
are naturally endowed with a tendency 
to both good and evil (p. g), and he 
proves this by the examples of Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, and other worthies of 
the Old Testament j as well as the re- 
mark 
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mark of St Paul (Rpm. c. vii.)» that 
he delight* in the la>v of God after the 
inWard man. pp. 8—13. 

2. The depreciation of the Sacra - 
mints, at means qf graces and parti- 
cularly of baptism , as the sign rf re- 
generation* Mr. Cooper here quotes 
Ole text, ** unless a man be born of 
abater and of the Spirit, he cannot en- 
ter into the kingdom of God;” and 
proceeds to a solid confutation of such 
a disrespect for the commands and doc- 
trines of Christ. Nearly allied to this 
erroneous tenet, he adds, is the prac- 
tice of dividing all persons in a Chris- 
tian congregation into the converted 
and unconverted . pp. 15 — 26. 

3. The preaching of Faith without 
works , under an opinion that either 
'they are not requisite to salvation , or 

that they will inevitably flow from a 
real faith, and therefore need not be 
enforced . This opinion Mr. Cooper 
thinks (p. SO) was taken up from mis- 
taking the 11th article, which was 
drawn up for the purpose of contra- 
dicting tne Romish doctrine of human 
merit; and a9 to its validity, Mr. 
•Cooper shows from St. Jame9, that it 
is not rationally nor 9cripturally true 
that faith must be considered as the 
cause of which good works are the in- 
variable consequence (p. 37). The 
inefficacy of mere belicfin the devife; 
S^. Paul's exhortations to believers to 
maintain good works ; and St. Peter’s 
recommendation of adding virtue, &c. 
to our faith, are pointed out; nor does 
it follow that because a lively faith 
will naturally produce the practice of 
the Gospel virtues, that therefore to 
urge the latter, is preaching mere mo- 
rality : because, upon this ground “we 
should he taught only what to believe, 
not what to practise. P. 42. 

Here Mr. Cooper touches upon ano- 
ther favourite topic ; the abandonment 
of all self righteousness , taken from a 
mistaken construction of the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican. Mr. 
Cooper shows (p. 48) that St. Paul 
(1 Thess. ii. 10) takes credit to him- 
self for having “behaved himself holily 
and righteously and blamelessly that 
he recommends others to take him for 
an example, and do what he has done; 
that he has fought a good fight, &c. 
&c. (pp. 48—50). Mr. Cooper then 
, exposes the absurdity of supposing 
dipt these are no conditions on the 
for the attainment of sal- 


vation (p. 50), by adducing many 
proofs to the contrary, and more espe- " 
daily the sentences to he pronounced 
at ttie Day of Judgment, which une- 
quivocally declare, “ that the discharge 
of moral duties for the sake^of Christ, 
and the departure from deadly sins, 
are terms and conditions of our salva- 
tion.” P. 37. 

4. The next point upon which Mr. 
Cooper touches, is a mystical notion of 
faith , as an infused principle , different 
from beliefs through which man is 
made a mere machine. (P. 5Q.) Of 
course, he is no longer a rational, ac- 
countable creature ; all the doctrine of 
repentance falls to the ground, and 
man is physically impeccable. What 
then becomes of the fall ? , 

Mr. Cooiier sums up (p. 80 seq.) 
with the following conclusions, that 
these new doctrines “ are a departure 
from scriptural and apostolical truth, 
which may eventually lead to schism ; 
that faith alone, as St. James says, can- 
not 9ave us i that by dwelling upon 
this only, men are taught merely one 
half of Christianity; and that these 
preachers actually exalt Christ above 
the Father himself, every thing being 
concentrated in a dependance on the 
merits of the Saviour.” pp. 8i, 82. 

' This kind of preaching and doctrine 
gives us reason (says Mr. Cooper) to 
apprehend a return to the Puritanism 
of the seventeenth century. To this 
wc add, what we know has already oc- 
curred in some places, that it will give 
birth to the erection of Unitarian cha- 
pels, for the resort of those who can 
no longer hear the wise and sound te- 
nets of the orthodox system in their 
own parish churches. Men of strong 
niinds will not endure nonsense ; and 
it is nonsense, and nothing but non- 
sense, to make man a mere criminal, 
and God a mere tyrant. The true doc- 
trine is simply tni9,— that man’s im- 
perfection i9 so great in the best form, 
that in se it cannot be worthy the hap- 
piness of Heaven ; and that to supply 
this want of perfection, the mediation 
of Christ was substituted. Now, who- 
ever compares the earthly conforma- 
tion of man in mind and passions with 
the only conceivable conformation in 
which he can exist in a state of happi- 
ness and eternity, will see that Chris- 
tianity means no more than that excel- 
lence and refinement of characjter here 
below, according to its own model, 

which 
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which can be improve^, by way of re-, 
weld, into a superior state of being; the* 
merits of Christy as before observed, 
supplying the desideratum of perfec- 
tion. Tne object, therefore, of sound 
doctrine is to inculcate, moral inno- 
cence, active philanthropy (forj>hilan.- 
thropy is the charity of tne Gospel), 
and a faith, which produces a sublime 
disregard of human events, by teach- 
ing us philosophical patience : a system 
better calculated for tormina individual 
happiness ant) public good cannot be 
devised. But how the world is ever to 
become wiser or better, by means of 
the doctrines reprobated by Mr. Cooper, 
we cannot conceive, because they are 
not the methods pointed out by the 
Holy Spirit. They are mere human 
irrational perversions, for the sake of 
popularity. 

The . personal character of Mr. 
Cooper stands so high, that we think 
his advocacy of the cause of the regu- 
lar Clergy will be felt by them, as it 
ought to be, in the warmest manner. 
The election of such a man, so able, 
so benevolent, and so highly respect- 
able, to represent the City of Glou- 
cester, confers honour upon his con- 
stituents. It is not a mere every-day 
compliment to an amiable gentleman. 
Political opponents Mr. Cooper may 
have, but enemies he lias none i 
and wc positively know 'that his 
continuance in the honourable situa- 
tion which he now fills, so long as it 
pleases himself, is the heartfelt desire 
of even those who might have a rea- 
sonable prospect of succeeding in his 
loom. 

82 . Observations and Experiment on the 
had Composition (f modem Paper ; with 
the Description tf a permanent writing 
Ink, which cannot le discharged. By 
John Murray, ER.S. F.L. S. Jfc. dfc. 
8w». pp. 23. 

THE object to be desired in paper 
• is, that it should be pliant, white, and 
durable ; but by the use of cotton-rags , 
pipe-clay , gypsum , chalk, alum , chlo- 
rine, and chlorides (p. 20), and pul- 
verization of the fibres of rags, f>y a 
machine, paper, especially the woven 
kind, has become very perishable. 
The Bath-post is peculiarly distin- 
guished by Mr. Murray for its ghost- 
like quality of speedy evanescence. 
Letters of it sent to Italy only will 
(says Mr. M. p. 11) “disintegrate in 
transiiu What in theory we should 
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recommend for the durability ot pap^r, 
would be, sufficiency of fibre (see p. 13); 
and, if it be practicable, for boots (tad 
records, the mixture of some chemi- 
cal matter, which would not decom- 
pose the paper or Ink, and yet preserve 
it from tne insect, an enemy unnoticed 
by Mr. Murray.— Another evil has 
also escaped him. Through the duly 
being levied according to weight, a 
very thin paper of the woven kind has 
been got up for books, which ought 
always to consist of laid and stqut 
paper; otherwise it is like making 
shirts of cambric only, or flour-sacks 
of gauze. The consequences of bod 
paper are too serious not to require thfc 
minute attention of chemists add le- 
gislators, and Mr. Murray is entitled, 
to high public respect, for having 
brought tlic matter forward, which he 
has done in a very able manner. Vel- 
lum and parchment should also he 
rendered susceptible of receiving the 
ink without previous abrasion, dr 
pouncing, and an indestructible and 
penetrating ink of a new sort be used. 
(See pp. 21, 22.) 

Much of this pamphlet has been an* 
ticipated in our Magazine (see vol. 
xcm. ii. p. 21), and other periodicals i 
and therefore we here leave it, under 
the hopes that Mr. Murray will con- 
tinue bis investigations, with a View 
to the substitution of better construct- 
ed paper ; and that this pamphlet be- 
ing very cheap, chemists, manufac- 
turers, and men of business, will pur- 
chase and peruse it, in order to fix in 
their memories its important contents. 



83. Sayings and Doings. A Series of 
Sketches from Life. In 8 vols. 8 vo. Col- 
burn. 

THIS picture of modern times and 
manners is said to be the production 
of Mr. Theodore Hook, a gentleman 
known to the public as author of seve- 
ral successful farces and novels. It 
consists of four amusing tales, each in- 
tended to illustrate some antient pro- 
verb. 

« I have watched the world (seys the au- 
thor in his Preface), and have set down all 
that I have seen ; and out of this collection 
of materials have thrown together a few his- 
torical illustrations of quaint sayings, the 
force of which the characters introduced by 
me have unconsciously exemplified in their 
lives and conduct. In short, I have thought 
it a curious matter of speculation to compare 
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liarittes. a similar prominent distinc- 
tion of active philanthropy, habitual 
benevolence of manner and mind, pa- 
tronizing the poor, and high moral 
character, would better support the po- 
pularity of the Regular Clergy, against 


nddic wbh all hmility my first portion of 
wm saws, illustrated by modem instances.” 

The first tale, Danvers, is the his- 
tory of a young man of moderate for- 
tune,whp, by the death of an uncle 
Off pis. wife, is suddenly raised to great 
wealth I purchases estates, expends 
imipense sums in obtaining a seat in 
Parliament % and after living a life of 
extravagance and dissipation, is again 
reduced to a competency and a cottage. 

The Friend of the Family is a 
scheming attorney, endeavouring to 
enrich himself out of the property of a 
pobleman, by separating him from his 
only son, but in whicn he ultimately 
fails. 

The third Tale, illustrating the pro- 
verb— “ there is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip,” comprehends the 
misadventures of Merton, a young 
gentleman of talent and high promise, 
whose life from no improvidence of 
his own, but from a constant recur- 
rence of perverse incidents and ill 
luck, is rendered a con tinued scene of 
disaster and misery. It must be ob- 
served, that there is more of extrava- 
gance and improbability in this tale 
Sian in either of the preceding; never- 
theless the interest is so well kept up, 
the characters introduced are drawn 
with so much felicity and truth, and 
the whole tale so pregnant with shrewd 
observations and neat satire, that we 
think none can be disappointed in the 
perusal. 

The last tale, Martha the Gipsey, 
occupies but a small space in the work, 
and is illustrative of the old saying, 
“Seeing is believing,*” but we must 
enter our protest against the ridiculous 
opinions respecting prescience, appa- 
rently entertained by the writer. 

Should these Tales be favourably re- 
ceived, it is the author’s intention to 
continue them. 


84. Letter to the Marquis o/'Lansdowne, on 
the Policy qf his proposed Bill relative to 
the Marriages qf Dissenters; grounded on 
aFiewqf the dangerous Inroads qf Dissent, 
from Concessions already granted: with 
Notes* By a Member of the Church qf 
England. 8 vo. pp. 96. 

THE benevolent feeling of all classes 
towards that amiable, moral, and pru- 
dent sect, the Quakers, convinces us 
tl setting glide various absurd pecu- 


their natural enemies, than toe danger- 
ous expedient of Evangelical Preach- 
ing. , This, resource, in our conscien- 
tious opinion, will drive the better or- 
ders, who can only be influenced by 
rational piety, to Unitarian Chapels; 
and give the lower orders a strong taste 
for attending those Ultra Conventicles, 
where (in the words of Bishop New- 
ton, as quoted here, p. 5) “ the Preach- 
er’s nonsense suits the People’s non- 
sense.” In civilized States the Clergy 
must be men of knowledge, with the 
manners of gentlemen ; and, of course, 
they cannot enter into those habits of 
familiarity with low people, which 
give their opponents so tremendous an 
advantage; nor, likewise, as gentle- 
men, can they slander with equal ef- 
fect ; calumny being the sole weapon 
which inferiors can use against their 
betters. Add, too, that the patronage 
of the Church of England being pri- 
vate property, (very properly so, accord- 
ing to equity, because a contribution 
of the ancient land-owners, and be- 
cause, according to Adam Smith, it 

S revents eternal foolish feuds), the 
»ishops insist upon a high education 
before conferring Holy Orders. Now 
all this is perfectly correct; for an 
ignorant Clergy makes a barbarous 
people; and in the Book before us 
wc find Preachers who cannot even 
read* : 

“ la one of the instances alluded to [of 
applicants to the Quarter Sessions for 
treadling Licences], the individual being 
asked by the Magistrates if he cpuld read 
the Bible, answered) No, Mother reads; 
and I spoons [expounds] and splains [ex- 
plains]/* P. 7. 

Now is it reasonable to suppose that 
the highly-educated Nobility and Gen- * 
try of this enlightened Kingdom (for 
which education they are indebted to 
the Regular Clergy, and by which 
alone they can maintain their due rank 
in the Senate, and uphold the national 
well-being) will taxe their religious 
and moralinstructors from the servants' 


* In reason, no man ought to have a 
Preacher's Licence who cannot construe, the 
Greek Testament. 

hall? 
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hall? The learned Clergy,^ the fine 
scholars of Eton fend the Public schools, 
the University and London Reverend 
Authors, are the real props of EngUsh 
superiority of character j for it is utter 
nonsense to say that a facility of Biblical 
quotation, ana effusions of jaigon, can 
produce that elevation of sentiment ana 
reason which can properly qualify a 
man of property and influence for 
legislative or forensic situations. A9 
to the scurrility and mean arts (of 
which our Author complains^ they 
grow out of the fuss which Faction 
must always make, to prevent its dying 
a natural death, a certain result of qui- 
escence; and the answer of a shrewd 
Dignitary, who knew that notice would 
be called persecution, is worthy atten- 
tion. He was greatly annoyed by 
quack Preachers, and recommended to 
be active against them. His answer 
was : “ No, I dare not ; if I do, they 
will come in the night, and steal my 
poultry j” a sarcasm which their wicked 
aspersions of the British Clergy well 
merited. 

In speaking thus, it is right that we 
should be fair. The insulation of the 
Parish Priest from his poor parishioners 
is the leading cause of alienation . No 
Government, acting by reason, can 
confer such an important trust, as for- 
mation of the wisdom and morals of 
the community, upon ignorant and ir- 
responsible men t men who, it is known 
to Theologians, wilfully misrepresent 
Scripture, — a heinous criminality, be- 
cause, if the Bible be the word of God* 
and that word be His will, it is a direct 
perversion of that will. To knock the 
Established Church on the head would 
be to destroy all the knowledge and 
learning of the Country ; and, as Chris- 
tianity is the Religion of Civilization, 
we do not think that mere mob-collecu 
ing oratory is any recompence for so 
serious a loss. 

As to the solemnization of Matri- 
mony by Dissenters, we do not see, 
from the conveyance of property being 
connected with it, now such a 
great trust can be granted; for, by 
tne Toleration Laws, if a rogue wishes 
to inveigle a rich female, he has only 
to apply for a sixpenny Licence from 
the Quarter Sessions, in favour of an 
associate, to perform the ceremony. 
Thus Fleet marriages and Scotch mar- 
riages would be revived in England, 
and the salutary Act of 1758 be ren- 
dered nugatory. 


86. A Sermon theCrime qf Murder, 
preatked in the Parish Church grasnstd f 
Middlesex, JVbe. *4, 1**4. Bf jkpM 
GnWwtll, B.3. PJts; FWm qf TWitr 
College, Cambridge, and PukrqfWMm. 
800, pp. *6. ' Mswnuui. 

THE new Vicar of Enfield having 
been induced, from the intense interest 
created in the public mind by the hor- 
rid end of Mr. Weare, to preach upon 
the subject of Murder, prints his Ser- 
mon, for the purpose of giving his very 
numerous parishioners, who heard it 
not, an opportunity ^ of perusing iu 
We are obliged by tnis decision of the 
learned Vicar, for we have been inte- 
rested and instructed by this luminous 
discourse ; the text of which is, "Thou 
shalt not kill.** 

The causes which prompt to this 
horrible crime are thus traced : . 

“ Of the wretch who ascends the scaffold 
to suffer for this crime* and whose dying 
testimony may well be received upon such a 
subject, ash, what brought him thither. He 
will tell you, that there was a time when he 
too shuddered at the bare idea of Murder ; 
but that early depravity unchecked, the 
want of a < rod and reproof/ idleness, evil 
communication, and the wilful neglect of the 
plainest and easiest duties, allured him, un- 
awares, from bad to worse. He will date hie 
ruin from the tavern, the brothel, or tiie 
gaming-table; for which he unwisely for- 
sook the house of prayer, and the tranquil 
and innocent pleasures of home. He will 
tell you, that the seemingly unimportant 
breach of one commandment ltd him on to 
that of another, and another : that he began 
by taking the name of the Lord his God in t 
vain; by profaning the sabbath; by dis- 
obeying and insulting his parents. That, 
perhaps, covetousness and adultery wait the 
next steps, in his climax of guilt 1 and that 
to supply their craving wants, he had re- 
course to theft, to perjury, and to murder.’* 

Dr. C. includes, in the crime of Mur- 
der, the too fashionable and fatal vice 
of duelling. 


86. The House qf Bondage. A Dissertation 
upon the nature qf Service or Slavery, 
under the Levitical Law , among the He- 
brews in Ike earliest ages, and in the Gen- 
tile world, until the coming of Christ ; 

By the Rev. B. Bailey, M. A . Curate qf 
Burtonrupon-Tremt, dfc. 8uo.pp.74. 

Mr. BAILEY deduces Slavery in a 
very able manner, so far os concerns 
the Africans or descendants of Ham, 
from the proghctic execration of Noah . 

—Gen. 
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— Gen ix. 25^*87. (See p. 15, seq.) 
He very properly observes, that 
ffTbriidwt state at the wprid, the nature 
of property* She scarcity of money, sod the 
absence of commsros, as carried on in »nb- 


seqosnt sees, rendered thU species 
tude suitable, n*y, indispensable.” 


P.7. 


He fcdde, that the emancipation 
must be gradual, and be accompanied 
by measures (viz. Education, &c.) 
which are suitable to existence in a 
state of civilization, for which the 
Negroes are in their natural condition 
utterly unfit. See pp. 8. 38. &c. 

Mr. Bailey is a good biblical scholar, 
but his historical explanations want 
accessions. When states were in their 
infancy, and property had just com- 
menced, the whole effective male po- 
pulation' of a country was devoted to 
the profession of arms ; and the mas- 
sacre or carrying into slavery of con- 
quered enemies, to prevent fulnre at- 
tack, became a cruel necessity of self- 
interest. When the art of war next 
became a profession, limited to a given 
portion of the population, and that po- 
pulation, together with civilized arts, 
grew and increased, the maintenance 
of their own people superseded every 
necessity and desire of the burden of 
supporting others. The freemen of 
the ancient nations formed only an im- 
mense garrison, the men of war of 
Solomon’s policy (2 Chron. viii. 8.9.) 
The more victims they could obtain 
for the drudgery of necessary provisions 
of existence, the larger would be the 
military population, and the greater 
the security of the state ; but the un- 
happy persons in such a situation were 
of course shockingly oppressed, because 
otherwise they could never have been 
kept in subjection. In short, when 
the free population outgrows the indis- 
x pens&ble demand for human labour, 
slavery dies a natural death t and, with 
the aid of machinery, and* a proper 
training of children to the climate, we 
think, as we have before mentioned, 
that it quiy be gradually extinguished 
in the West Indies, to the great advan- 
tage ofthe proprietors themselves. To 
ua^Wftfhing can be more unaccount- 
awethau that measures for the diminu- 
tion of the expence of labour, which 
'"‘are greedily adopted in England, are 
deemed erroneous, or not worthy of 
exemphfitatioB in a country where an 
equal iffpit attends such a reformation. 

1 usttUCS* have been adduced of private ' 

S en Jem en having ameliorated thecon- 
ition of slaves, by converting them 


in to copy holders. Unfortunately, with 
regard to Ireland and the West Indies, 
Government is called upon to do, by le- 
gislative enactments, the offices of lec- 
turers and teachers. We say this, be- 
cause we do not see our way clearly in the 
proposed emancipation by religious and 
moral instruction, under the existing 
state of things. It seems to us, in a po- 
litical view, a disintegration of the whole 
system, not the generation of a com- 
mon interest. We might see, in a 
wise and philanthropic mode of aboli- 
tion, a vast incorporation of the African 
population with the interests of Great 
Britain ; and by a Roman mind and 
policy it would be effected : but what 
is elevated reason, when canting and 
whining torment us into submission 
for the sake of peace ? 

87. Historical View of the Literature of the 

South of Europe, Inj J. C. L. Simonde de 

Sismondi: translated from the Original , 

with Notes , foj Thomas Rnacoe, Esq. 

Vols. HI. and IV. 8 vo. Colburn aiid Co. 

THE two first Volumes of this Book 
have been already noticed with com- 
mendation j and these, although per- 
haps not equal to their predecessors, 
will afford considerable interest, as be- 
ing illustrative of Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese literature. The first vo- 
lume commences with the Plays of AI- 
fieri, and his principal imitators. It 
may be justly observed that in the 
School of Alfieri we admire the lofti- 
ness of its characters, the energy of its 
sentiments, the simplicity of the action, 
and the interest sustained, without the 
assistance of love. Monti excelled his 
master in his harmony, his elegance, 
and his poetical language, which, while 
they charm our minds, never fail to 
delight our ear. But the most faithful 
of all the imitators of Alfieri is Gio- 
vanni Battista Niccolini, who is very 
recently known in Italy as the author 
of a tragedy entitled ** Polyxena.” 
Fresh from tlie perusal of Homer and 
Virgil, he has preserved more of the 
customs and opinions of the Greeks 
than may be perhaps allowable in the 
modern drama. 

In the twenty-second Chapter the 
Author proceeds to characterize the 
Italian Prose Writers, and Epic and 
Lyric Poets, during the eighteenth, 
century. The most distinguished Poet 
of this age was Niccolo Forticuerra, 
the author of Ricciardetto, the last of 
the Poems of Chivalry, which termi- 
nated 
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Dated that long series of poetical Ro- 
mances, founded on the adventures of 
Charlemagne’s Peers, which extended 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He died on the 17th of February, 
1735. Several Historians of distin- 
guished merit appeared during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. We shall always read with 
pleasure the works of Fra. Paolo SaTpi, 
who lived between 1 552 and 1633. 
The (t History of the Council of Trent ” 
contains a curious account of the in- 
trigues of the Court of Rome at the 
period of the Reformation. The His- 
tory of the Civil Wars of France, by 
Davila, is a work of still greater in- 
terest. Guido Bentivoglio acquired 
considerable reputation by his His- 
tory of the Wars of Flanders. Bat- 
tista Nani, the Historian of Venice, 
between the years l6lS and 1673, is 
the last of the writers of this age who 
by his talents and his merits has ob- 
tained some degree of reputation. The 
Italian writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who have been celebrated by 
their prose writings, are rather Philo- 
phers than Poets. Amongst these may 
be mentioned Francesco Algarotti, of 
Venice (1712, 1764), Xavier Bettinelli, 
of Mantua, (1718 — 1808.) About the 
same period flourished the celebrated 
Marquis Beccaria, who ha9 defended 
with such animation the cause of hu- 
manity. 

After naming in succession the most 
celebrated Poets of Modern Italy, the 
following description of the Improvisa- 
tor! is given : 

“ Their talent, their inspiration, and the 
enthusiasm which they excite, are almost 
illustrative of the national character. In 
them wc perceive how truly poetry is the 
immediate language of the soul and of the 
imagination ; now the thoughts at their birth 
take this harmonious form ; how our feel- 
ings are so closely connected with the music 
of language, and with the rich graces of de- 
scription, that the poet displays resources in 
veree, which he never appears to possess in 
prose ; aud that ho who is scarcely worthy 
of being listened to in speaking, becomes 
eloquent, captivating, and even sublime, 
when he abandons himself to the inspiration 
of the Muse. The talent of an Improvisa- 
tor is the gift 9! Nature; and a talent 
which has frequently no relation to the other 
faculties. When it is manifested in a child 
it is studiously cultivated, and he receives 
all the instruction which seeibs likely to be 
useful to him in his art. He is taugnt my- 
thology, history, science, and philosophy. 


But the divine gift itself, tbs second 
more harmonious language, which with 
graceful ease assumes eveiry artificial form 1 
thi# alone they attempt not to change or 
add to, and it is left to develope itself ac- 
cording to the dictates of nature. Sounds 
call up corresponding sounds; the rhymes 

E ntaneously arrange themselves in their 
jes; and the inspired soul pours itself 
h in verse, like the concords naturally 
elicited from the vibrations of a musical 
chord. After having been informed of his 
subject, the Improvisator remains a moment 
in meditation, to view It in its various lights, 
and to shape out the plan of the little poem 
which he is about to compose. He then 
prepares the first eight verses, that his 
mind, during the recitation of them, may 
receive the proper impulse, and that he may 
awaken that powerful emotion which malice 
him, as it were, a new being. In about 
seven or eight minutes he is’ fully prepared, 
and commences his poem, which otten con- 
sists of five or six hundred verses. Hia 
eyes wander about him, his features glow, 
and he struggles with the prophetic spirit 
which seems to animate him. Nothing, in 
the present age, can represent in so strilcing 
a manner the Pythia or Delphos, when the 
God descended and spoke by her mouth." 


To this rhapsody we may add, that 
improvisatorial effusions in general dis- 
play the same puerility and nontense as 
the Pythian hexameters of old, which 
were remarked to be the very worst 
poetry in Greece, although, as Sis- 
mondi woukl have it, divinely inspired. 
These Italian Improvisatori are repre- 
sented in the most contemptible light 
by Capt. Smyth, whose Survey of Bi- 
cily we recently noticed ; and we con- 
sider him a more impartial observer 
than the soul-inspired writer of the 
above ridiculous paragraph. 

It would afford little interest to our 
Readers to enter into the Literature of 
Spain, of which the author enthusias- 
tically speaks. If we except the Cid, 
commonly called the Spanish Homer, 
Cervantes, Quivedo, and a very Few 
others, the literature of that bigoted 
Nation would present little more than 
monkish records and stupid legends. 

The thirth-sixth Chapter treats of 
the state of Portuguese literature, until 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

In the subsequent pages we are in- 
troduced to a variety of Writers, both 
in prose and verse, and specimens of 
their workB are produced. Many of 
these names will be perhaps new to 
the mere English reader j but it may 
be justly asserted that the Translator 
has ably performed his task. Many of 

the 
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the ttfUflett appcflrwitfc great elegance, 
by Mr. Roacoe, 'add other gentlemen 
conversant in this delightful depart- 
ment of Literature. 

I n theconcl udi ng paragraph we learn 
that M. de Sismonai intends, in a fu- 
ture work, to investigate the Literature 
of the North of Europe upon a similar 
plan. 

“I have, tn the preceding pages,'* says he, 
** conducted ait reader only to the vestibule 
of the temple, ul may so express myself, of 
the romantic literature of the South. 1 
have pointed out to him at a distance the 
extent of their riches. Inclosed within a 
sanctuary into which we have not as yet 
been permitted to penetrate ; and it hence- 
forward remains with himself to initiate 
himself farther into its secrets, if he resolve 
to pursue the teak. Let me exhort him not 
to tie daunted. These Southern languages, 
embracing such a variety of treasures, will 
not long delay his progress by their trifling 


difficulties. They are tiR sisters of the seme 
family f end he ^sy easily vary his employ- 
meat by passing successively from one to 
the other. The application of a very faw 
months will be found sufficient to acquire a 
knowledge of the Spanish or the Italian; 
and, after a short period, the perusal of 
them will be attended only with pleasure. 
Should I be permitted, at some future time, 
to complete a similar work to the present, 
relating to the Literature of the North, it 
will then become my duty to bring into view 
poetical beauties of a severer character, of a 
nature more foreign to our own, and the 
knowledge of which is not to be attained 
without far more painful and assiduous 
study." 

We cannot take our leave of this 
performance without acknowledging 
the obligations under which we con- 
ceive Mr. Roscoe has laid the pub- 
lick, by giving it an agreeable English 
dress. 


88. A new French Grammar has been re- 
cently published by M» Prosper Gislot, 
Teacher of the French end Italian languages 
at Bath, on the same admirable principles as 
Dr, Wanostrocbt's. Each rule is briefly ex- 
plained* and accompanied by practical exer- 
cises for the improvement of the pupil. The 
Author’s plan appears well calculated for fa- 
cilitating the acquisition of that fashionable 
language, without the laborious application 
which tome Grammars on the old system ne- 
cessarily required. There are three grand di- 
visions 2 — 1 . On Pronunciation ; 9. On Parts 
of Speech; 3. On Syntax; and each con- 
tain appropriate subdivisions. In this age 
of literary quackery, when impudent impos- 
tors pretend to teach languages without 
grammatical aid, it is gratifying to observe 
the roles for acquiring them reduced to 
simplicity and order by a professor of long 
experience. Men of true erudition never 
impoee upon the credulity of the unthink- 
ing, by averring that the contributions of 
th e joto cket may supersede the labours of the 

89. A new Edition of Robertson’s Latin 
Phrase Book has been lately published, im- 
proved by the addition or many hundred 
phrases hitherto unrecorded, drawn from 
the pure fountains of Cicero, Tacitus, Te- 
rence, Plautus, &o. To make room far 
these, numerous redundancies, end much 
that was given from barbarous sources, in 
the lest edition, have been properly omitted. 
The utility of the work to students in Latin 
eumpositmti is too evident to need pointing 
out ) and we donbt not that it will readily 
rind 8 due place fa -the list of school-books. 

90* TH+Vrrntml Traveller, by Samuel 
Priori U a companion to his Voyages. In this 


compendium the original narrative is some- 
times preserved, but in general an abstract 
is given ; and the Travels are systematically 
arranged, according to the four quarters of 
the world, with numerous cuts. Great oare 
appears to have been taken in the selection ; 
and the names of Chateaubriand, Morier, 
Humboldt, Belzoni, and Clarke, may speak 
for the rest. All are of modern date ; so 
that no quaint language is intermixed with 
the relation, and their authenticity is suffi- 
ciently ascertained. We earnestly recom- 
mend this volume to youth, as containing an 
abstract of the present state of the world. 

9 1 . Bumpus's Editions of Young and Mil- 
ton are an elegant new-year’s present. Me- 
moirs of the Authors are given, and the vo- 
lumes are neatly printed, with portraits ; and, 
what renders them adapted for juvenile 
readers, are seldom encumbered with notes. 

92. The twentieth Edition of Turner's 
Introduction to the Arts and Sciences is well 
printed, and contains several important 
additions ; but we must protest against the 
Chapter on Artificial Memory , as more than 
superfluous, esteeming it easier, and more 
useful, to remember facts and dates, than 
symbols, which burthen the memory with- 
out improving the mhid. 

93. The GmsideraHnis on the Game Laws 
are wise and judicious ; but we are unprized 
that one inducement to poaching has escaped 
notice. A labourer once worked far ns, who 
was suspected of laying wires far hares. He 
acknowledged that he had done so; be- 
cause, he said, that if he had spent too much 
at the public-house, it was a tetter mode of 
making up his loss by catching game end 
selling it, than resorting to theft. 
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Ready far Publication. 

Some Account of Sheriff-Hutton Castle, 
Yorkshire. With brief Notices of the 
Churfth of St. Helen, the ancient Forest of 
Galtres, the Poet Gower of Sittenham, &c. 
Withplates. 

A Treatise on the Principles of the Usury 
Laws. By Robert Maugham. 

Thoughts on Prison Labour. By a Stu- 
dent of the Inner Temple. 

A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the subject of Tithes, Cle- 
rical Duties, and other important matters. 

No. XVII. of Fosbroke's Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities. 

Part V. of Queen Elizabeth's Progresses. 

Elements of Vocal Science, being a phi- 
losophical Enquiry into some. of the priuci- 
plcs of Singing ; with a prefatory Essay on 
the objects of Musical Acquirements. By 

R. M. £acon, Esq. 

The Parricide, a Tragedy. By R. Allen, 
M.A. Bath. 

Chambers's Civil Architecture, Part I. 
By J. Gwilt, Architect. 

The Old English Drama, No. 9, contain- 
ing The Ball, a Comedy. By G. Chapman 
and J. Shirley. 

The Italian Interpreter, consisting of co- 
pious and familiar Conversations, &c. By 

S. A. Bernardo. 

The Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah. 
An epic romance, in ten Cantos, in the 
stanza of Spenser. By M. P. Kavanaoh. 

The Manners, History, Literature, and 
Works of Art of the Romans, explained and 
illustrated. 

A volume entitled The Periodical Press of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or an Inquiry in- 
to the state of the public Journals, chiefly 
as respects their moral and political in- 
fluence. 

Preparing frr Publication. 

The Czar, an Historical Tragedy. By 
Joseph Crauock, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 

The Progresses and Public Processions of 
King James the First) in which will be 
interspersed the several “ Masques at 
Court ’* during that Reign, and as many of 
the “London Pageants as the Editor is 
enabled to obtain* 

An Account of the Royal Hospital and 
Collegiate Church of St. Katharine, near 
the lower. P rA B. Nichols, F.S.A. 

Chronological Outline of the History of 
Bristol. Wf Mr. John Evans, Printer. 
This work wUlt form a deliberately progres- 
sive View of the Topography, Architecture, 
Government, local Privileges, Trade, Wealth, 
and Military and Naval importance of this 
anllent City. 

Gent. Mag. April, 18*4. 
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ThaRev. J. Ingram, Editor of the Saitoo 
Chronicle, Is preparing materials to illus- 
trate the History of the ChUtera Hundreds. 

Mr. Britton's History and Antiquities 
of Bath Abbey Church# with eight Eugrav- 
ings, by J. ana H. Le Keux, from Drawings 
by Mackenzie, &c. — Also, by the same Au- 
thor, Beauties of Wiltshire, vol. III. com- 
prising Accounts of Malmibtiry and Lnooek 
Abbeys; Avebunrs copious Indexes j , a full 
Catalogue of Wiltshire Topography, &o. &c. 
Also, the History, &e. of Wells Cathedral. 

A Parallel of toe Orders of Architecture, 
Grecian and Roman, as practised by the an- 
cients and moderns.*. Illustrated with 66 
plates, drawn and engraved in outline by M. 
Normand, Architect. The text translated 
by Augustus Pugin, Architect. 

Songs of Solyma ; or, a New Version of 
the Psalms of David : the long ones bring 
compressed, in general, into two Pfurts, or 
Portions of Psalmody. Comprising the in- 
valuable prophetic Evidences and principal 
Beauties of these divine Compositions. By 
Baptist Noel Turner, M. A. - 

Directions for studying the Laws of Eng- 
land. By Roger North, youngest bro- 
ther to Lord Keeper Guildford. Now first 
printed from the original MS. in the Har- 
grave Collection With Notea and Illustra- 
tions. By a Lawyer. 

No. I. of the Antiauarian Gleaner, and 
Topographical Miscellany, consisting of 
Etchings and Descriptions. By Thomab 
Allen, Author of the “ History of Lam- 
beth," &c. 

Life of the Rev. John Wesley, including 
that of his brother Charles ; compiled from 
authentic documents, many of which have 
never been published. By the Rev. Henry 
Moorb. 

A Translation into French of Bishop 
Watson's Apology for the Bible. By M. 
Ventouillac. 

Some Account of the present State of 
the English Settlers in * Albany, South 
Africa. By Mr. Pringle, of Cue Town. 

The Three Brothers, or the Travels and 
Adventures of the Three Sberleys in Persia, 
Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c. Printed from 
original MSS. With additions and Illustra- 
tions from very rare contemporaneous works. 

Alterations made in the London Pharma- 
copoeia, 18*3, fully stated, with. introduc- 
tory Remarks and Sehemes illustrative .of 
all the Formula influenced by chemical na- 
tion. 

The Bride of Florence i n Play, in five 
acts ; illustrative of the Manners .of the 
Middle Ages ) with Historical Notes, mid 
Minor Poems. By Randolph Fite-Eus- 
tace. 

Much to Blame, a Tale. By a celebrated 
Author. 


Society 
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Society op Antiquaries 

We have already partially noticed the 
proceeding* of this learned body during it* 
present session (see vol. xcm. ii. 542 ; xci v. 
160.), and we now proceed to give some 
further particulars. 

Dee. 4, 1823. At this meeting, a letter 
vai read from Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer of the Society, to H. Ellis, esq. Se- 
cretary, accompanying a parchment devo- 
tional roll, temp, circa 1500, which was 
exhibited to the Society. It was written 
p«tly in red and partly in black ink, was 
surrounded with a red and white variegated 
border, and between many of the paragraphs 
or sections were illuminated figures, repre- 
senting, among other persons and incidents, 
St. Henry, or Henry VI. St. George and 
the ' Dragon, St. Christopher carrying the 
Lord, the Crucifixion, &c. It was several 
yards in length, and something less than a 
foot in width. 

A letter was also read, from the Rev. 
James Dallaway, M. A. F.S.A. to the Se- 
cretary, *< On the First Common Seal of 
the Burgesses of Bristol.*' This seal con- 
sists of mixed metal, the basis of which is 
brass | it is circular, and its diameter is 
under three inches. On one side is a re- 
presentation of Bristol Castle, shewing a 
gateway, over which are three tiers of round 
arthes, between four towers : a large tower 
to the left represents the Keep ; on a smaller 
one stands a warder, blowing a trumpet ; the 
others are low and diminutive. The gate is 
of timber, and has ornamented iron hinges. 
The legend is Sigillum commune Burgen - 
stum BristoUm. Mr. Dallaway conceives 
that the castles which are so often repre- 
sented on the seals of towns, denote that 
the latter has been subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of feudal law; and he also thinks that 
their partial dependanoe upon that law con- 
tinued long after the granting of their 
libertiea. The obverse of the seal represents 
the other great gate of the castle, over the 
Avop, and a secret water-gateway to the 
fortress may also be perceived. A ship is 
represented, rigged with one mast and sail, 
which a pilot is steering towards the castle, 
with what bears a greater resemblance to a 
Inroad plank, than to the rudder of later time*, 
and is similar to the rudders seen in repre- 
sentations of ships of the Norman era: a 
warder on one ox the towers is beckoning 
to the ship with his finger j and the legend 
on this side of the eeal alludes to the inci- 
dent thus delineated. This incident, m all 
probability, is the capture, by stratagem, 
and according to some accounts by a Burgess 
of Bristol, of the vessel in which A1 meric 
de Montfort was conveying Eleanor his sis- 
ter, to be married to Llewellyn, Prince of 
Walts. Edward 1. was then homing his 
oourt in the castle ; he received the lady 
with courtesy, but beheaded Aimeric ;1 and 
thahked the Burgesses fpr their loyalty and 
spirit in the enterprise. Llewellyn, how- 


ever, on his pacification with the English 
monarch, received the hand of Eleanor. Her 
capture is related as above by Walsiugham, 
Peter Langtoft, Speed, and other histo- 
rians. Trevett erroneously asserts that the 
ship was decoyed from the Scilly isles near 
Cornwall, instead of from the small island 
so called on the roast of Glamorganshire. 
Leave was probably granted by the King to 
the Burgesses of Bristol to represent this 
event on their seal as a boon, or royal 
permission ; and perhaps as a reward for 
their services in the affair. 

Mr. Dallaway is of opinion that our an- 
tient seals of towns present fair delineations 
of their castles ; and cites that of Norwich 
os an example. Our royal seals exhibit, in 
the shrine-work of the thrones, &c. a regu- 
lar gradation of architecture, beginning with 
round arches, and proceeding through the 
different variations of the Gothic style to 
the most ornamented variety of that species 
of building, with canopies, &c. Mr. D. 
also describes the other seals of the town of 
Bristol, on some of which the castle ia 
likewise represented: impressions of them 
were laid before the Society. 

Jan. 16. The reading was concluded of 
a paper by Major Rennel, on the place of 
shipwreck of St. Paul ; in whidh, from a 
particular examination of the circumstances 
of the shipwreck, aahrelated in the Acts of 
the Apostles, Mai or Rennel infers that the 
general opinion that the Melita alluded to 
was Malta, is the true one ; so that it was 
not the Dalmatia Melita, as some have re- 
presented. 

A paper was also read respecting the 
death of Richard II. by Sir Vere Brooke, 
K. C B. 

Feb. 5. T. Lister Parker, esq. F. S. A. 
in a letter to Mr. Ellis, communicated 
some account of the Household Book of 
Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, for 
the year 1507. 

Mr. Ellis communicated a copy of an 
original letter from Sir Thomas More to 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

March 4. A letter was read from Thomas 
Amyot, esq. Treasurer, to H. Gurney, esq. 
V. P. accompanying a series of maps and 
plana of antient Norfolk and Norwich, by 
Mr. Woodward, of Norwich. 

April 1 . Mr. Bnyley, jun. exhibited an 
impression of the seal of an aatiept Priory 
on the Continent. 

A letter was read from Col. Stephenson, 
F. S.' A. to M?* Ellis, communicating co- 
pies of the inscriptions on the bases of the 
columns in a part of the Exchequer *. 

A’ letter from Dr. Meyrick to Mr. Ellis was 
also read, communicating an acevtnnt, by Mr. 
Hamper, of certain bronze weapons, presumed 
to be antient British, found in a grave at 
Greensbuiy-Hil), in Staffordshire. 


* Already reoorded in our last Volume, 

i. 391. 

April 
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April s. A letter was reed, from John 
Bruce, esq. to Thornes Atnyot, esq. Tree- 
surer, oil the Etymology of the term Mate, 
Ss used to express the worship of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Mr. Ellis, iu a letter to the President, 
communicated a copy of the warrant of 
Queen Elizabeth to apply the torture to 
Barker and Banister, who assisted the Duke 
of Norfolk in his attempts to liberate and 
marry Mary Queen of SOots. 

Hie Society then adjourned to St. 
George's day, the S3d of April. 

Improvement on the Compass. 

The fiioard of Longitude have conferred 
the Parliamentary premium of 6Q0J. on Mr. 
Peter Barlow, of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, for his method of correcting the local 
attraction of vessels. The great quantities 
of iron employed at this time in the con- 
struction and equipment of ships of war, 
produce so much deviation in tne compass 
(varying according to the direction of the 
ships head), as to render it almost an use- 
less instrument, particularly in high North- 
ern and Southern latitudes. It appears by 
Lieutenant Foster's report of experiments 
made in his Majesty's ship Conway, under 
the superintendence of Captain Basil Hall, 
to lat. 61 degrees S. and under that of 
Captain Clavering, in the recent voyage of 
the Griper, to lat. 80 deg. North, that the 
difference in the bearing of an object with 
the ship's head at East and West, amounted 
to 28 deg. before the latter vessel left the 
Nore: this difference afterwards amounted 
to 50 deg. at the North Cape, and to 75 
deg. at Spitzbcrgen. Great, however, as 
this effect was, the method recommended 
by Mr. Barlow was completely successful. 
This is extremely simple ; it consists merely 
In placing a small plate of iron abaft the 
compass, in such a situation as to counteract 
the effects of the ship In any one place ; 
after which, without removing it, it conti- 
nues to do the same in all parts of the 
world, whatever change may take place in 
the dip or intensity of the magnetic needle. 
Three important advantages will result from 
this discovery: it will greatly add to the 
safety of vessels in our Channel, in dark 
and blowing weather; it will tend to the 
general correction of our Charts of Varia- 
tion ; and will dispel nine out of ten of thO 
supposititious currents, so liberally supplied 
by navigators, to account for every remark- 
able disagreement between reckoning and 
observation, and of which there can be no 
doubt the greater number have arisen from 
this long-neglected error in the compass. 

The Troao. 

The following Interesting and novel ob- 
servation* on the long-doubted scenery of 
Troy are extracted from the ingenious Topo- 
graphical Dissertation of Mr. Campbell on 
the scenery of OasWs Poems, by which 


he has pfeeSd the Celtic Poet c 
ground than that on which Dr. Johnson 
left him 

,c Here t would he understood as writing 
of a hilly conntry, which, of course, is leas 
liable to such revolutions as are known to 
have frequently occurred in low and level 
countries — sum, for instance, as the over- 
flowing of Earl Goodwin*s estate, on the 
coast of Kent, how the Goodwin Sands ; 
and the abandonment of thesea in the upper 
part of the Levant, particularly in the sup- 
posed neighbourhood of the Trad. A 
proof of this is, that opposite to the isle of 
Tenedos, where, Homer informs us, that 
the Greeks pulled their ships and galleys 
upon the Dardan beach, there is not any 
beach to be seen ; but, on the contrary, a 
bold rocky coast, the lowest of whose aids 
is many feet above the level of the sea.* 
This feet I observed in person, and only 
mention it to prove some great mutation of 
Nature in that vicinity, or that Homer was 
ignorant of the locality which his Muse 
embraced — a circumstance rather improba- 
ble, from the Father ;of the Poets having 
been a native of those parts. I am of opi- 
nion that the abandonment of the waters in 
the upper parts of the Levant is, in some 
measure, corroborated by the Sacred Writ- 
ings, even though the story of Hero aqd 
Leander should not be admitted as auxiliary 
evidence in this poetical case, which I 
think should be admitted; for, it is not 
possible that the enamoured swimmer could 
nave made such sure and constant passages 
through the waters of the Hellespont, had the 
currents ran with the same velocity in his days 
as they ran in those of Lord Byron .+ If I 
rightly understand the Sacred Writings on 
one point, it u clear to my mind that the 
ships of Solomon sailed from the nortB of 
Tyre and Sidon to the islands of the Eastern 
Seas stand, to bring home the gold of Ophlr 
and peacocks feathers, they found a chan- 
nel where are new the scorching sands ofthe 
isthmus of Suez. This course, however, is 
conjectural, arising from my hurried obser- 
vations, for there may have been oatials to 
the Red Sea ; but the rise of the waters in 
the English Channel is matter of historical 
record -*-Anm 1100. I would farther ob- 
serve, that the Cornish traditional story of 
a country named Leones, which extended 
from ths Land's Kid of Cornwall round by 
the Scilly Isles, thence to Ushant, and 
Guernsey on the coast of France, embracing 
the western part of the English Channel* ' 
appears to me in feature of probability. 

<< Perhaps Strabo alluded to the oonntiy 

* Mr. Hobhouse agrees with me on the 
appearance of the coast. 

t I would engage to swim from shore to 
shote of the Hellespont in two-thirds Of the 
time Lord Byron took to effect that romantic 
object, 

of 
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Society of Antiquarib?. 

We have already partially noticed the 
proceedings of this learned body during its 
present session (see vol. xom. ii. 542 ; xciv. 
160,), and we now proceed to give some 
further particulars. 

Deo. 4, 1828. At this meeting, a letter 
waa read from Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer of the Society, to H. Ellis, esq. Se- 
cretary, accompanying a parchment devo- 
tional roll, temp, circa 1500, which was 
exhibited to the Society. It was written 
partly in red and partly in black ink, was 
•urrojwded with a red and white variegated 
border, and between many of the paragraphs 
or sections were illuminated figures, repre- 
senting, among other persons and incidents, 
St. Henry, or Henry VI. St. George and 
the > Dragon, St. Christopher carrying the 
Lord, the Crucifixion, &c. It was several 
yards in length, and something less than a 
foot in width. 

A letter was also read, from the Rev. 
James Dallaway, M. A. F.S. A. to the Se- 
cretary, *< On the First Common Seal of 
the Burgesses of Bristol.” This seal con- 
sists of mixed metal, the basis of which is 
brass | it is circular, and its diameter is 
under three inches. On one side is a re- 
presentation of Bristol Castle, shewing a 
gateway, over which are three tiers of round 
ariShes, between four towers : a large tower 
to the left represents the Keep ; on a smaller 
one stands a warder, blowing a trumpet ; the 
others are low and diminutive. The gate is 
of timber, and has ornamented iron hinges. 
The legend is Sigillum commune Burgen- 
sium Brislofae. Mr. Dallaway conceives 
that the castles which are so often repre- 
sented on the seals of towns, denote that 
the latter has been subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of feudal law ; and he also thinks that 
their partial dependence upon that law con- 
tinued long after the granting of their 
liberties. The obverse of the seal represents 
the other great gate of the castle, over the 
Avon, and a secret water-gateway to the 
fortress may also be perceived. A ship is 
represented, rigged with one mast aqd sail, 
which a pilot is steering towards the castle, 
with what bears a greater resemblance to a 
broad plank, than to the rudder of later time?, 
and is similar to the rudders seen in repre- 
sentations of ships of the Norman era: a 
warder om one or the towers is beckoning 
to the ship with his finger ; and the legend 
on this side of the seal alludes to th? inci- 
dent thus delineated. This incident, in all 
probability, is the capture, by stratagem » 
and acooraing to some accounts by a Burgess 
of Bristol, of the vessel in which Aim, eric 
de Montfort was conveying Eleanor his sis- 
ter, to be married to Llewellyn, Prince of 
Wales.. Edward I. was then holding his 
court in the castle; he received the lady 
wfyh courtesy, but beheaded Almeric ;i and 
thailked the Burgesses fqr their loyalty and 
spirit in the enterprise. Llewellyn, how- 


ever, on his pacification with the English 
monarch, received the hand of Eleanor. Her 
capture is related as above by Walsiugham,' 
Peter Langtoft, Speed, and other histo- 
rians. Trevett erroneously assens that the 
ship was decoyed from the Scilly isles near 
Cornwall, instead of from the small island 
so called on the roast of Glamorganshire. 
Leave was probably granted by the King to 
the Burgesses of Bristol to represent this 
event on their seal as a boon, or royal 
permission ; and perhaps as a reward for 
their services in the affair. 

Mr. Dallaway is of opinion that our an- 
tient Beals of towns present fair delineations 
of their castles ; and cites that of Norwich 
as an example. Our royal seals exhibit, in 
the shrine-work of the thrones, &c. a regu- 
lar gradation of architecture, beginning with 
round arches, and proceeding througn the 
different variations of the Gothic style to 
the most ornamented variety of that species 
of building, with canopies, &c. Mr. D. 
also describes the other seals of the town of 
Bristol, on some of which the castle ia 
likewise represented: impressions of them 
were laid before the Society. 

Jan. 16. The reading was concluded of 
a paper by Major Rennel, on the place of 
shipwreck of St. Paul ; in whidh, from a 
particular examination of the circumstances 
of the shipwreck, as’related in the Acts of 
the Apostles, Major Rennel infers that the 
general opinion that the Melita alluded to 
was Malta, is the true one ; so that it was 
not the Dalmatia Melita, as some have re- 
presented. 

A paper was also read respecting the 
death or Richard II. by Sir Vere Brooke, 
K. C. B. 

Feb. ft. T. Lister Parker, esq. F. S. A. 
in a letter to Mr. Ellis, communicated 
some account of the Household Book of 
Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, for 
the year ] 507. 

Mr. Ellis communicated a copy of an 
original letter from Sir Thomas More to 
Cardinal Wolaey. 

March 4. A letter was read from Thomas 
Amyot, esq. Treasurer, to H. Gurney, esq. 
V. r. accompanying a series of maps and 
plans of antient Norfolk and Norwich, by 
Mr. Woodward, of Norwich. 

April 1. Mr. Brayley, jun. exhibited an 
impression of the seal of an antient Priory 
on the Continent. 

A letter was read from Col. Stephenson, 
F. S: A. to Mr. Ellis, communicating co- 
pies of the inscriptions on the bases of thq 
columns iu a part of the Exchequer *. 

A tetter from Dr. Meyrick to Mr. Ellis was 
also read, communicating an account, by Mr. 
Hamper, of certain bronze weapons, presumed 
to be antient British, fouod in a grove at 
Greensbury-HUl, in Staffordshire. 

* Already recorded in our last Volume, 
i. 391. 

April 
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April s. A letter was read, from John 
Bruce, eaq. to Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, on the Etymology of the term Mats, 
Us used to express the worship of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Mr. Ellis, in a letter to the President, 
communicated a copy of the warrant of 
Queen Elizabeth to apply the torture to 
Barker and Banister, who assisted the Duke 
of Norfolk in his attempts to liberate and 
marry Mary Queen of Scots. 

The Society then adjourned to St. 
George’s day, the 33d of April. 

Improvement on the Compass. 

The Board of Longitude have conferred 
the Parliamentary premium of 5Q0l. on Mr. 
Peter Barlow, of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, for his method of correcting the local 
attraction of vessels. The great quantities 
of iron employed at this time in the con- 
struction and equipment of ships of war, 
produce so much deviation in the compass 
(varying according to the direction of the 
shijrs head), as to render it almost an use- 
less instrument, particularly in high North- 
ern and Southern latitudes. It appears by 
Lieutenant Foster's report of experiments 
made in his Majesty’s ship Conway, under 
the superintendence of Captain Basil Hall, 
to lat. 61 degrees S. and under that of 
Captain Clavering, in the recent voyage of 
the Griper, to lat. 80 deg. North, that the 
difference in the bearing of an object with 
the ship’s head at East and West, amounted 
to 28 deg. before the latter vessel left the 
Nore: this difference afterwards amounted 
to 50 deg. at the North Cape, and to 75 
deg. at Spitzbcrgen. Great, however, as 
this effect was, the method recommended 
by Mr. Barlow was completely successful. 
This is extremely simple : it consists merely 
in placing a small plate of iron abaft the 
compass, in such a situation as to counteract 
the effects of the ship in any one place ; 
after which, without removing it, it conti- 
nues to do the same in all parts of the 
world, whatever change may take place in 
the dip or intensity of the magnetic needle. 
Three important advantages wnl result from 
this discovery: it will greatly add to the 
safety of vessels in our Channel, in dark 
and blowing weather; it will tend to the 
general correction of our Charts of Varia- 
tion ; and will dispel nine out of ten of the 
supposititious currents, so liberally supplied 
by navigators, to account for every remark- 
able disagreement between reckoning scud 
observation, and of which there can be no 
doubt the greater number have arisen from 
this long-neglected error in the compass. 

T at Troad. 

The following interesting and novel ob- 
servations on the long-doubted scenery of 
Troy are extracted from the ingenious Topo- 
graphical Dissertation of Mr. Campbell on 
the scenery of Ofthm’s Poems, by which 


he has pfto*d the CeifSe Poet on ftMber 
ground than that on whkh Dr. Johnson 
left him • 

“ Here I would be understood as writing 
of a hilly conntry, which, of Course, is lees 
liable to such revolutions as are known to 
have frequently occurred in low and level 
countries — such, for instance, as the over- 
flowing of Earl Goodwin’s estate, on the 
coast of Kent, how the Goodwin Sands s 
and the abandonment of the sea in the upper 
part of the Levant, particularly in the sup- 
posed neighbourhood of the Troad. A 
proof of this is, that opposite to fhe Isle of 
Tenedos, where, Homer informs us, tbit 
the Greeks pulled their ships and galleys 
upon the Dardan beach, there ft not any 
beach to be seen ; but, on the contrary, a 
bold rocky coast, tbc lowest of whose cllffii 
is many feet above the level of tbe sea.* 
This fact I observed in person, and only 
mention it to prove some great mutation of 
Nature in that vicinity, or that Homer was 
ignorant of the locality which his Muse 
embraced — a circumstance rather improbar 
ble, from the Father jof the Poets fiaving 
been a native of those parts. I am of opi- 
nion that the abandonment of the waters in 
the upper parts of the Levant is, in tome 
measure, corroborated by tbe Sacred Writ- 
ings, even though tbe story of Hero ai)d 
Leander should not be admitted as auxiliary 
evidence in this poetical case, which 1 
think should be admitted; for, it is not 
ossible that the enamoured swimmer could 
ave made such sure and constant passages 
through the waters of (be Hellespont, had the 
currents ran with the same velocity in his days 
as they ran in those of Lord Byron.f if 1 
rightly understand the Sacred Writings on 
one point, it is clear to my mind that the 
ships of Solomon sailed from tbe porta of 
Tyro and Sidon to the islands of the Eastern 
Seas ;eand, to bring home the gold of Ojphir 
and peacocks feathers, they found a chan- 
nel where are now the scorching sands of the 
isthmus of Suez. This course, however, ft 
conjectural, arising from my hurried obser- 
vations, for there may have been canals to 
the Red Sea ; bet the rise of the waters in 
the English Channel is matter of historical 
record —^ Anno 1100. I would farther ob- 
serve, that the Cornish traditional story of 
a country named Leones, which extended 
fottn the Land's End of Cornwall round by 
the Scilly Isles, thence to Ushant, and 
Guernsey on the coast of France, embracing 
the western part of the English Channel, 
appears to me in feature of probability. 

“ Perhaps Strabo iHuded to tbs country 

* Mr. Hobhouse agrees with me on the 
appearance of the coast. 

t 1 would engage to swyn from shore to 
shore of the Hetleipout in two-thirds of the 
time Lord Byron took to effect that romantic 
object. 

of 
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of Leones, Instead of tha Scflly Isles, when 
ho wrote of the Tyriaaa trading thither for 
tin.-— 4 This I know, thet on my visit to the 
isles or rooks of 6c31y, 1 could discover no 
truces of jnines, whether ancient or mo- 
dern .’ " — {Campbell's Osrian, p. 20 and 91, 
voL 1.) 

Pompeii. 

- The excavations at this singular and in- 
teresting spot had been discontinued ever 
einee the commencement of the civil trou- 
bles at Naples j but since the King’s resto- 
ration they have been renewed, and with 
great success. Although not more than 
fifty labourers are employed in digging, yet 
the works have been so judiciously directed, 
that not only several new edifices, but even 
whole streets have been discovered. Among 
the most remarkable of the buildings thus 
brought to light is a Temple, supposed to 
be a Pantheon. Its principal entrance is on 
the eastern side of the Forum under a small 
colonnade. Its form appears to be that of 
a parallelogram surrounded with a wall, the 
lower part of which is ornamented with 
handsome fresco paintings on a greyish 
ground. lu the middle of the building is 
found a large dodecagon (marked by twelve 
pedestals) and an aqueduct in marble. Cor- 
responding with the sides of this figure are 
twelve chambers painted with different sub- 
jects, in pretty good preservation. At the 
farther part of the edifice are three great 
divisions, to which the approach is by a 
flight of steps. In the middle one of the 
three, which resembles the cell of a temple, 
are five niches wrought in the wall, two of 
which contain statues declared by the Anti- 
quaries to be those of Nero and Messalina. 
The right hand division is in the same 
form : that on the left appears to have been 
a room for the priests to assemble in, and 
along its walls are placed tables and benches. 

Royal Society op Literature. 

The Council of this Institution have 
elected, from the class of Honorary Asso- 
ciates, the ten following individuals, to re- 
ceive the allowance of 1002. per annum for 
life, granted by his Majesty. They take 
the title of Royal Associates 

1. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. — The 
Friend, Essays— Lay Sermons — Translation 
of Wallenstein — Remorse, a Tragedy, &c. 

8. The Rev. Edward Davies— Celtic Re- 
searches — Mythology of the Antients. 

3. The Rev. John Jamieson, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
F. L. A. E.— An Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language— Hermes Scythi- 
cus — and other worn. 

4. The Rev.T. R. Malthus, M.A. F.R.S 
— Essay on Population. 

5. Thomas James Mathias, Esq. F. R. S. 
F. S. A, — Runic Odes— On the Evidence re- 
lating to the Poems attributed to Rowley — 
The Shade of Alexander Pope— and various 

^ ether worlw. 


6. James Milllngon, Esq. F. S. A. Pein- 
tures Antiques inedites d# Vasea Greos — 
Peintures de Vases Grecs de la Collection 
de Sir John Coghill, Bart.— Recueil de 
quelques Mddailles Grecques inldites— Me* 
dallic History of Napoleon. 

7. Sir W. Ouseley, Knt. LL.D.— Per- 
sian Miscellanies— Oriental Collections — 
Travels in Persia, &c.— and other works. 

8. William Roscoe, Esq.— Life of Lo- 
renzo de Medici— Life of Leo X., &c. 8to. 

9. The Rev. Henry John Todd. M. A. 
F. S. A. — The Works of Spencer, &c.— 
Milton's Poetical Works, &c.— Come Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of John 
Milton— Illustrations of the Lives and 
Writings of Gower and Chaucer— Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of Bishop Walton, 
lice.— Johnson’s Dictionary corrected, &c. 

10. Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. — His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons, &c.— Vindication 
of the Genuineness of the Ancient British 
Poems of Aneurin, Taliessin, Llywarchlen, 
and Merdhin ; to which are added, an I^ssay 
on the Antiquity of Rhyme in Europe — 
“ The Voluspa” — The History of England 
during the Middle Ages, &c. — Prolusions. 

NATIONAL GALLERY.— ANGERSTEIN COL- 
LECTION. 

^Copy) Treasury Minute, dated 
March 23, 1 824. 

The Earl of Liverpool acquaints the 
Board, that his Majesty's Government hav- 
ing deemed it to be highly expedient that 
an opportunity which presented itself of 
purchasing the choice collection of pictures 
belonging to the late Mr. Angerstein for 
the use of the public should not be lost, be 
had entered into a negotiation with the exe- 
cutors and representatives of that gentleman, 
and had concluded an agreement for the 
purchase of the whole collection, of which 
ne delivered a catalogue to the Board, for 
the sum of 57,0002. Lord Liverpool fur- 
ther states to the Board, that he has made 
an arrangement with the executors, and 
with Mr. J. J. Angerstein, for the occupa- 
tion of the house in Pall-Mall, where the 
pictures now are, during the remainder of 
the term for which it is held by Mr. Anger- 
stein, at the rent which he pays for it. 

His Lordshipfarther states, that he found, 
after a careful inquiry, that in order to pro- 
vide for the security and due conservation 
of the pictures, and forgiving access to the 
public to view them whilst tney remain in 
their present situation, the following ea- 
blishment will be necessary A Keeper of 
the Gallery, aft a salary of 2002. per annum. 
To have tine chatge of the collection, and 
to attend particularly to the preservation of 
the pictures ; to superintend the arrangements 
for admission j and to be present occasion- 
ally in the gallery; and Lord Liverpool is 
qf opinion, that the person to be appointed 

to 
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to thi. office tbould ba oompetant to v*Iue ( 
and (if called upon) to negotiate the pur- 
chase of any pictures that may in future be 
added to the collection, 8co. 

[Some other servants are named here.] 

My Lords concur in opinion with Lord 
Liverpool as to the expediency of this pur- 
chase, and as to the establishment required, 
under the present otrcumstances, for the 
care of them and the custody of the gallexy, 
and desire that an estimate be prepared and 
laid before Parliament accordingly. 

List of the Pictures qf the late J. J. Anger- 
stein, Esq. in Pall-Mall. 

1. Tlie Embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba, Claude. — 2. The Marriage of Re- 
becca, Claude. — 9. Ganymede, Titian. — 4. 
The Rape of the Sabines, Rubens. — 5. The 
Emperor Theodosius expelled the Church 
by St. Ambrose, Vandyke. — 6. St. John in 
the Wilderness, A . Carracci. — 7. Susannah 
and the Elders, Lud. Carracci. — 8. A Bac- 
chanalian Triumph, N. Poussin. — 9. Erme- 
ni* with the Shepherds, Domenichino. — 1 0. 
Philip the Fourth of Spain and his. Queen, 
Velasquez. — 1 1 . Venus and Adonis, Titian. 
— 12. Landscape — “ Morning,” Claude. 
— 13. An Italian Seaport — “ Evening,” 
Claude. — 14. The Raising of Lazarus, Seb. 
del Piombo. — 15. A Concert, Titian. — 16’. 
Pope Julius the Second, Raphael. — 17. 
Christ on the Mount, Correggio . — 18. Por- 
trait of Govartius, Vandyke. — 19. The Na- 
tivity, Rembrandt. — 20. The Woman taken 
in Adultery, Rembrandt. — 21. The Em- 
barkation of St. Ursula, Claude. — 22. Abra- 
ham and Isaac, G. Poussin. — 23. A Land 
Storm, G. Poussin — 24. A Landscape, with 
Cattle and Figures, Cuyp. — 25. Apollo and 
Silcnus, A. Carracci . — 26. Holy Family in 
a Landscape, Rubens. — 27. The Portrait of 
Rubens, Vandyke. — 28. Studies of Heads, 
Correggio. — 29. Studies of Heads, Correg- 
gio.— 30, 31, 32, S3, 34, 85. The Mar- 
riage k-la-mode, Hogarth. — 36. Portrait of 
Lord Heatlifield, Sir J. Reynolds. — 97. The 
Village Holyday, Wilkie . — 58. Portrait of 
the Painter, Hogarth. 

An estimate of the sum that will be required 
to defray the charge of purchasing, together 
with the expenses incidental to the preserva- 
tion and public exhibition of the collection 
of pictures which belonged to the late J. J. 
Angerstein, Esq £ 60,000. 

J. C. Herries. 

Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 

March 86, 1824. 

Society of British Artists. 

A new Institution, under the above title, 
has been established, and a gallery for the 
exhibition of paintings by the Society has 
been erected in Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall 
East. Haydon, Martin, Lintot, Heapy, 
Glover, Holland, and other well-known 
artists, have several excellent pictures. 
Northcote is the only member of the Royal 
Academy who has sent any pictures to the 
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gallery. The establishment of the Society 
was celebrated by a dinner, at which the 
Duke of Sussex (who presided), Messrs. D. 
Kinnard, Hart Davis, Lembton, Hobhouse, 
Mr. T. Campbell, and others, were pre- 
sent. 

New Orrery. 

Mr. B. M. Forster, of Walthamstow, has 
just invented a pendent Orrery, to represent 
the Solar system. It consists of globes 
fixed to horizontal rods, and suspended by 
means of catgut, which twisting Or untwist- 
ing itself slowly, as the circutqjacent air 
dries or moistens, produces the revolutions 
of the imitated planetary bodies, the dis- 
tances of the globes which represent the 
planets being calculated to correspond with 
those of the planets themselves. Mr. Forster 
considers the machine as capable of great 
improvement, so as to be able in time to 
represent the whole of the planetary system. 
The catgut-strings which suspend the globes 
twist themselves hygrometrically, by being 
brought into a dry room from a moist one. 

Voyage of Discovery. 

Accounts dated in May last have just been 
received in Paris from the French Maritime 
Expedition of Discovery commanded by 
Copt. Duperrey. They contain some in- 
teresting details on nautical and maguetical 
observations, and announce the discovery of 
four Islands, in what the French call the 
Dangerous Archipelago ; to which they have 
given the names of Clerraont-Tonncre, 
Lostanges, Angier, and Frennet. The in- 
habitants could not be induced to have any 
intercourse with the voyagers. Driven 
thence by stress of weather, they proceeded 
to Otaheite, where they witnessed the happy 
change that has taken place in the morals of 
the natives since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Idolatry, human sacrifices, poly- 
gamy, and child- mufder, are now unknown 
among them j and many exhibit great fer- 
vour in the profession of Christianity. 

Paris. 

A curious circonstance has happened to 
the Royal Society of Bonnes Lcttres. Last 
year they offered a prize for the. best poem 
on the Spanish invasion : in a solemn sitting, 
and after a long and splendid discourse by M. 
Charles Lscretelle, tie learned Society ad- 
judged the prize, consisting of a gold medal 
of tne value of 1 ,500 francs, to a M. Denain. 
This M. Denain, the happy proprietor of the 
valuable prize, had never been heard of} 
and certainly his poem, though, as it should 
seem, the heat ot those written on the sub- 
ject, will not give him much celebrity. But 
it now appears that the successful poet holds 
opinions precisely opposed to those of the 
Society of Bonnes Lettres , — that he only 
wrote as a sort of experiment to obtain the 
1,500 francs, — and that, having obtained 
them, he has been the first to make public 
the mystification,, and to ridicule both the 
poem and the Society. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


the first ode of Horace. 

Translated bv Lord Thurlow. 

B/f EC/ENAS, born of ancient kings, 

My guard, from whom mylevrff honour 
spring! t 

There are, whom, in the chariot's flight, 
Thaw lift Otympique duet doth give delight : 

Th' Avoided goal by th* burning wheel, 
And noble palm, when they so finely deal, 
Lift* up to Gods, from out the crowd, 
The lords' of earth, and makes their temples 
proud. 

Him if th' inconstant crowd of Rome 
Contend with threefold honours to bring 
home; 

Him, who iu his own barn hath store, 
Whate'er it swept from Libyck threshing 
floor; 

The man, who joys his father's form 
To reap j no wealth of Attalus can charm 
On Cyprian beam to cut the sea 
Of Myrtos, and a fearful sailor be. 

The merchant, fearing th' Africk wind 
Contending with Icarian waves, in mind 
Praises the leisure of his town. 

And fields : forthwith his broken ships lays 
down 

Upon the stocks for new repair. 

Untaught a straiten’d poverty to bear. 

There is, who shall not throw away 
To take the half from the entire day. 

In cupe of massto very old 
Wet not unwisely, who his time doth hold 
Under green erbute loosely spread, 

Or by a holy water's gentle head. 

Many the' armed holds delight. 

And warlike musick, that doth breathe 
affright, 

' Clarion and trumpet’s mingled sound. 
And wars by mothers most detested found. 

Unmindful of his tender wife, 

’Neath the cold air the hunter leads his life, 
Whether a hind his true dogs view. 

Or die smooth nets a Marsian boar break 
through. 

Me ivies, the reward and love 
Of learned foreheads mix with Gods above : 

Me the cold grove and ligHt-fodt quires 
Of Nymphs with Satyrs partfrom low desires. 
Part from the people ; if, indeed,. 

Euterpe not withhold the flutes m need \ 
Nor Polyhymnia refuse 
To string th* Lesboan harp : but, if yon 
choose 

With Lyric k minds to write me down, 
f than wit strike the stars with lofty 
Grown. 


EVENING . — A Sting. 

^tfHEN the splendid Sun declining 
Ocean’s lap with crimson dies ; 

Luna with pale lustre shining, 

Silvers all the eastern skies. 

Her mild beams the heat dispersing 
Raise each drooping flow'ret's head. 

And th’ Almighty’s praise rehearsing, 
Light each creature to its bed. 

Philomel, her ditty warbling. 

Hails the still approach of night. 

And the labourer home returning. 
Gladdens at the solemn sight. 

When the splendid Sun declining. 
Ocean’s lap with crimson dies. 


l the eastern skies. 


W. C. L. 


THE JUDGE. 

Bv George Hardinge, Esq. 

[Not in his Works .] 

T THANK you for your sound advice 
To deprecate judicial vice. 

The Bench we forfeit by a pun, 

A Miller's jest, and we'ro undone. 

But Art is by itself betray'd. 

And laughter is by sorrows made ; 

Though quaint and sad, my wig to save, 

I laugh at being found so grave , 

€€ Recurring Nature is at work 
Though you expel her with a fork 
The cat when mistress of the house 
Leaps from her toilette on a mouse ; 

And my full-bottom’s proudest curls 
Romp on the bench with handsome girls ; 
In passing the judicial doom, 

I sweep with a Parnassian broom. 

Lay traps for smiles — coquette with praise. 
And melt the Law in louts rimis . 


NO AND YES. 

By GeoUge Hardinge, Esq. 

[Not in his Works.] 

^SP ASIA'S conflicts am amusing, — 

The eye betrays, — the cheek defends hsr ; 
You’d think rile askt, whefc she's refining ; 

The Lever pleases, yet offends her. 

Heir temper’d scorn bidi foir to love. 
Refining the suspended bliss ; 

Her soft repulse, the lips reprove. 

The word is ** No, 9 * the comment u Yes.” 

* Horace. 


SONNET 
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SONNET 


To the memory of Hen. Thos. Maurice, A.M. 

jyjAURICE, the bard of Patriotism, adieu ! 
The Sun of Genius sets in Nature's 
gloom. 

But still thy fame shall shine for ever new, 
Thy blaze shall not be shrouded by the 
tomb. 


Thy deep research the Brahmin's lore ex- 
plain'd, 

Before thee, Babel, Egypt were arraign'd, 
Thy glory this — but the diviner beam 

Of friendship play'd upon thy social hours, 
*Twas then thy wit enliv'ned every theme, 
And all electrified thy jocund powers. 
Great Bard, adieu ! In memory ever dear, 
My heart thy generous friendship shall revere ; 
Maurice, adieu! The good, the just, thy 
namC| 

Wiee, learned, loyal, canonize to Fame 1 
April 9. 


LINES 


Written in August 1821, after viewing the 
beautiful group of (t The Graces " at 
Woburn Abbey, from the chisel of the 
exquisite Canova. ( From a MS. Collec- 
tion preparing for the Press.J 
(CONCEAL’D in marble-bed the Graces 
^ lay, [doubt : — 

For safety left by Phidias* there, no 
Vain was all search, — till wandering that 
way. 

Matchless Canova found the sleepers outy 
Released by him, and to the light awake — 
They breathe ! — and silently our homage 
take. 

Cadogan Place , March 10, W. P. 

♦ 

LINES 

Attached to a beautiful Drawing of a Sleep- 
ing Girl, with a little Wax-ckild in her 
arms , from the pencil of Cipriani ; and 
presented , by that exquisite Artist , to the 
j first Marchioness of Lansdown j a lady 
highly distinguished for her taste and ta- 
lents in the Fine Arts. 

JjOFT cares the little Sleeper's thoughts 
employ — toy : — 

While to bar breast she hugs the treasured 
As Time's maturing wing shall o’er her steal. 
Those cares a mother's virtues may reveal : 
Thus in the Bud which scarce an op'ning 
allows, 

We fancy aU the beauty of the Rose. 

April (L W. P. 


* The fragments from Elis manifest the 
pre-eminence of Phidias in treating feminine 

beauty, and warrant the compliments to 
Cnnouq as the inheritor of this excellence. 


SONNET 

On the Wktqffall of Giesfach in Switzerland. 

By the Rev. C. V. Le Grice. 
Q1ESBACH ! trembling, thongh shelter'd, 
I have stood 

Beside the torrent of thy headlong flood. 
That bursts from steep to steep, silv'ring 
the shades [cascades ? 

Of mingled rocks and woods with bright 
While at my fleet amid thy tossing spray 
The deep-hued rainbow arched itrs moveless 
ray 

Then would each sense with hurried rapture 
ache, 

Till thro* some vista of thy fpam the light 

Skew’d in soft solace to the toothed sight 
Th' unheaving bosom of the quiet Lake, 
Where thy hush’d tumults sleep. So to it 
given 

To the cheer'd eye of Faith, amid the strife 

Of waters and the varying storms ef life, 
To view the distant calm of opening Heaven. 

August 1823. 


SONNET 

By Mr. Burnaby Greene, and written in 
a Fly-leaf to his ** Satires of Juvenal , 
paraphrastically imitated , and adapted to 
the Times 1764." 


To the Rev. Mr. Hatoarth. 

MY friend, my master, whose proteotiqg 
rule [year 

Smil'd in my careless youth, my happier 

When fund restraints (I will not call it school) 
Sought reverence from affection, not from 
fear. 

For thee the Muse, her infant lay forgot. 
Calls forth the Roman lore, the Athenian 
vein, [blot 3 

Wakes her own native lyre; nor thine to 
Who first inspir'd, should patronize the 
strain. 

Haygarth, accept the toil; and know the 
Bard, [Man; 

The Boy, once foster'd, loves thee, when a 

Thou second Parent — Gratitude’s regard 
Retains in riper age the filial plop. 

Kind Heaven, auspicious crown thy future 
day. 

And ev'ry wish, thou mad'st for me, repay. 
March 15, 1775. E. B. 0. 


INSCRIPTION ON A CHILD 
7a Kensington Church Yard. 

Q UALIS es, spes loquitur. 

Quails eras, parentum tocrymae. 

What thou art now, our hopes would gladly 
tell; 

What, thou wert once, our tears declare too 
well, 

Chelsea, April 9. T. F. 

HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Commons, March 9. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward • motion for the grant of 500,000/. 
for the Erection of New Churches. He 
justified his proposition by a reference to the 
good that had been produced by a former 
grant of 1,000,000/. from which he said had 
arisen 95 capacious churches, and accom- 
modation for 153,000 persons. He then en- 
tered into a calculation to show that much 
remained to be done, there being a number 
of places containing in the aggregate 
3,548,000 persons dependent upon 179 
places of worship, not accommodation for 
one in seventeen. — Mr. Hobkouse opposed 
ihe motion, and suggested an amendment 
calling upon the Clergy to meet the wants 
of their parishioners by multiplying the ce- 
lebrations of divine service. The Hon. 
Member recommended this expedient by a 
reference to the practice of Catholic coun- 
tries. — Mr. Peel defended the motion. — Mr. 
John Smith suggested that the money might 
be better laid out in education. — Dr. Lush- 
ington defended the motion in a splendid 
speech. He dwelt at some length, upon the 
vital necessity of Christian education, and 
then adverted to the advantages which the 
want of churches afforded to the insidious 
attacks of dissenting fanatics. — Mr. Hume op- 
posed the motion. He seemed to argue, 
that if churches were wanting, the Clergy 
ought to provide them at their proper cost. 
--Mr. G. BankcSf Lord Palmerston , and Mr. 
Gordon supported the original motion, which 
was carried by a majority of 148 to 59. 

Mar . 22. Several petitions were presented 
respecting the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
new financial plan on the Linen, Wool, and 
Silk Trades. With respect to the first, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated his 
last determination to be, tliat they should be 
diminished annually by one tenth of their 
•mount* and that the reduction should com- 
mence on the 35th of January 1 825. On 
the subject of the Wool Duty he announced 
that instead of making the reduction of the 
Duty 'immediately, he should propose to 
adopt the opinion expressed by the manu- 
fecturers at the time when the measure was 
first announced, namely, that the reduction 
should take place at two different periods. 
One part, amounting to three-pence, to be 
taken off on the 10th of September next, 
and the remaining Duty of two pence on the 
10th of Deoember following. Under these 
circ um sta nc es he should not return any Duty. 
The House then went into a Committee on 


the Silk Duties Bill, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer extended the allowances for 
Silks on hands to such pieces as had been cut 
only to exhibit patterns . — After this conces- 
sion, which was received with much grati- 
tude by the advocates for the trade, Mr. 
Baring moved that the repeal of the prohi- 
bition of foreign manufactured Silks should 
be postponed till the year 1 829, instead of 
the year 1826, and contended, as before, 
that it would lead to the ruin of the Silk ma- 
nufacturers.— The Chancellor qf the Exche- 
quer , iu reply to the honourable gentleman, 
read two letters, one from the Committee of 
the Silk manufecturers of Derby, and the 
other from that of the Manchester manufac- 
turers, and the last of which said, — “ Im- 
pressed as the Silk Trade of Manchester 
must be with the wisdom and promptitude 
with which his Majesty’s Government have 
resolved to make a reduction of the Duties 
on Silk, they cannot but feel a most lively 
alarm at the opposition which that measure is 
likely to meet in going through Parliament. 
We are unanimously requested by the mem- 
bers of the Silk Trade to convey to you their 
earnest prayer and solicitation, that you will 
urge Parliament to your utmost to adhere to 
the proposition you have made, convinced 
that it is fraught with the most important 
advantages to the Silk Trade of this coun- 
try.” The right lion, gentleman then main- 
tained that the proposed measures were ge- 
nerally viewed by the Silk manufacturers in 
a very different light from that which hod 
been represented. There was indeed, be 
added, <e a party concerned that felt great 
alarm, and that party was no other than tho 
manufacturers qf silk in France .” His in- 
formation assured him that there was a ge- 
neral feeling in France of the greatest 
alarm, that with our free trade and other re- 
sources, we should do irreparable injury to 
the French manufacturer, by throwing open 
the trade. — Mr. Baring withdrew his amend- 
ment ; and all the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer's propositions were then agreed to. 

House of Lords, March SO. 

Earl Bathurst moved the third reading of 
the Slate Trade Piracy Bill ; and in or- 
der that the hieasure might be carried into 
a law in time to be conveyed to America be- 
fore the separation of the Congress, he pro- 
posed that the usual form of referring it to a 
Committee might be dispensed with. — Earl 
Grosvenor expressed his concurrence in the 
wish that this measure should not be unne- 
cessarily retarded; and animadverted with 
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some severity upon the intemperate conduct 
of several of the Colonial legislative assem- 
blies, — The Marquis of Lansdoivn gave his 
hearty commendation to the measure, and, 
the (Committee being negatifed, the Bill was 
read the third tim% and unanimously passed. 

April 9. The Marquis of Lansdown , in 
presenting some petitions against the Irish 
Tithes Act of last session, took the opportu- 
nity to animadvert upon the amending Bill 
now in progress in the other House. The 
noble Marquis recited all the objections 
against Tithes, and which have been so often 
urged. — The Earl of Liverpool defended the 
Act of last session, which had, he said, suc- 
ceeded in a much greater number of cases 
than could have been hoped for, from any 
merely experimental measure. — The Earl of 
Kingston then presented several petitions 
complaining of the neglect and non-residence 
of tlie Irish clergy. Among them were pe- 
titions from the Protestant inhabitants of 
two parishes, ccgnplaiuing that they were 
compelled to attend the Catholic places of 
worship from the want of the celebration of 
the Church of England service. 

The Marquis of Lansdoivn moved the se- 
cond reading of the Bill permitting the Ce- 
lebration of Marriages between Unita- 
rians, by their own Minister, and in their 
own Chapels. — The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury voted for the second reading, with the 
understanding that the Bill Bhould be .open 
to modification in the Committee. He voted 
for it, because lie was willing to concede, 
whatever was reasonable, to the scruples of 
the Unitarians. — The Lord Chancellor op- 
posed the motion, because, if the principle 
were recognized in this case, the indulgence 
must be extended to all other sectaries, 
and a beginning would thus be made to the 
utter subversion of the Established Church. 
—The Earl of Liverpool objected to the Bill 
in its present shape, because it went to permit 
mofriagee, celebrated according to its parti- 
cular forms, where one of the parties might 
be a member of the Established Church. 
— The Bishop of Chester detailed at some 
length the particular passages of the Matri- 
monial Liturgy which were said to offend 
the consciences of the Unitarians, and in 
doing so demonstrated the utter futility of 
the scruples which were the groundwork of 
the Bill before the House. He objected to 
the measure as diminishing the emoluments 
of the Established Clergy to a serious ex- 
tent in populous towns.— The Earl of f Har- 
rowhy and Lord Calthorpe defended the Bill. 
—The Biahop of London, in voting that the 
BUI should go ton Committee, did not pledge 
himself to give it eny farther support.— Lord 
HoUand supported the Bill. The House di- 
vided on the second reading, when the num- 
bers Were,— Contents 86, Non-contents S3 ; 
Majority 9. 

Cent. Mao. April, 1824 . 

10 


April 8. Tlie Earl of Damley , pursuant 
to notice, moved for the appointment of a 
Committee, to inquire how for the measures 
lately adopted for the relief end benefit of 
Ireland had succeeded ; and also to contider 
what measures would be neeeasary to re- 
medy the existing evils in that Kingdom. 
The noble Earl introduced his motion in a 
long speech, in which, besides the other 
topics usually employed upon the subject, 
he confessed the cruelty ana tyranny of Eng- 
land, impeached the administration of justice 
in Ireland, condemned the Police BUI, com- 
plained of the Church Establishment, urged 
the necessity of Catholic Emancipation, and 
professed his compassionate respect for the 
well-disposed but inefficient government an 
the Sister Kingdom.— The Earl of Liverpool, 
without disputing the unjust and selfish po- 
licy formerly observed towards Ireland, vin- 
dicated the present race of Englishmen from 
eny participation in it, end recited a vast 
number 01 generous concessions, which, 
since the commencement of the late King's 
reign, had been made for the benefit of In- 
land. He maintained that the present de- 
pression of that kingdoid was wholly uncon- 
nected with the disqualification of the Ca- 
tholics; and opposed atl the arguments upon 
that subject, drawn from the analogy of other 
states, by observing, that in Ireland alone 
was the religious division of the people ac- 
companied by a parallel division of property, 
intelligence, and manners. In Ireland it 
was notorious that the great bulk of the pro- 
perty, and all the qualifications naturally as- 
sociated with property, belonged to the Pro- 
testants. Much of the suffering of Ireland 
he ascribed to a premature introduction of 
the English constitution ; hut for the omis- 
sion of one part of the English code — the 
Poor Laws — -he avowed his regret. He pro- 
fessed to hope the best results from the ex- 
tension of Christian education ; but begged 
to remind the House, that in the nature of 
things this result could not be very speedily 
felt. In conclusion, he opposed the motion. 
— The Marquis of Lansioum spoke at consi- 
derable lengtn in support of the motion. — The 
Earl of Limerick earnestly deprecated the 
introduction of poor rates iuto Ireland. He 
aaid the effect of such a measure would be, 
to make of the Irish peasantry six millions 
of beggars ; because no Irishman, who could 
live idly, would work. — The Marquis of 
Doumshiic, the Earl of Carnarvon , and -Lord 
CH/'den, supported the motion.— The Eerie 
of Carbcrry , Mayo, and Roden , Opposed it; 
the last, in a speech of some length, gave a 
most gratifying description of the recent 
progress of education in Ireland. On a di- 
vision, the motion was rejected by a majo- 
rity of 57 to 17. 

House of Commons, April ie. 

Mr. Lushingtasi moved the third reading 
of the Alien Bili# Mr. Denman opposed 

the 
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the motion, on the ground that the charac- 
ters of the three principal Secretaries of 
State were such as to render them unfit de- 
positaries for the power conferred by the 
Alien Act. — Lord John Russell opposed the 
Bill, as likely to involve this country with 
foreign states, by holding to the latter a 
* temptation to demand from the British Go- 
vernment sacrifices which could not be 
granted without baseness. On a division, 
the third reading was carried by a majority 
of 99 to 40. 

— ♦ 

House of Lords, April 15. 

The Bishop of Limerick read a letter of 
some length from the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, in which his Grace, in allusion to the 
observations made upon his conduct in the 
debates upon the Irish Sepulture Bill, de- 
nied, in the most distinct and positive man- 
ner, that he had ever given any orders or 
advice, or intimation of an opinion, on the 
subject of the performance of the Catholic 
funeral ceremonies in Protestant church- 
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yards, up to the time when he was accused 
of having interdicted such celebrations, at 
which time he was in Epgjand. The letter 
went on to say, that the practice lately at- 
tempted by th% Catholics was wholly an in- 
novation. No such celebration, according 
to the experience of all the Protestant 
Clergy in Dublin, having occurred during 
forty years. In conclusion, the Archbi- 
shop’s letter explained, that when consulted 
by his Clergy, after the matter had been so 
angrily agitated, his advice had uniformly 
been to abstain from every thiqg like a for- 
cible resistance to the Catholic Clergy, and 
to rest contented with a protest against the 
illegal invasion of the rignts of the Protes- 
tant Church. 

♦ 

In the House of Commons Mr. Secretary 
Canning, in moving an adjournment of the 
House to the Hd of May, took occasion to 
congratulate the Members upon the ad- 
vanced state of the public business which 
permitted the proposition of so long a re- 
cess. — Adjourned. v 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. * 

In Limerick, several outrages have oc- 
curred. In Mayo, the Barony of Tyrawley 
is again disturbed ; three or four houses 
have been attacked and plundered. The 
Ribandmen of Antrim have appeared in open 
procession, as .well as the Orangemen. 
Those of Derry, it is supposed, will follow 
the example. Thirty tons of hay were burnt 
on the lands of Ballinarikig, north liberties 
of Cork. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Tees and Weardale Railway. 

Owing to the present prosperity which 
happily smiles on our native country, the 
spirit of public improvement is every where 
diffusing itself. Amongst other under- 
takings of a local nature is the Tees and 
Weardale Railway. It is intended to com- 
mence about four miles below Stockton, at 
the mouth of tlie Tees, aod to run inland 
about 29 miles, to Willington, which is in 
the vale of the Wear, between Durham and 
Wokingham. About 13 miles from its 
commencement, this railway will enter the 
limestone district, and about a mile further 
the coal district, which continues to near 
'Wokingham, near which place, and in the 
upper parts of Weardale, is the lead country. 
Tne prominent object of the measure is to 
connect the extensive coal-field which lies 
in the fouth-West part of the county of 
Durham, with the river Tees in deep water, 
so as to facilitate the transport of the coal 
to the MR for exportation coastwise, \for the 


supply of London and the Eastern and 
Southern coasts of England. The coal seams 
in this district are, from their thickness and 
quality, adapted for general consumption ; 
and the easy depth from which the coals are 
to be drawn will admit of their being worked 
at an expence considerably less than the 
coals with which the London and other 
South country markets are at present sup- 
plied. CoaU for consumption in London 
and the South of England will thus be ob- 
tained at a reduced price, if the proposed 
undertaking shall be carried into effect. By 
reason of the coal in this district lying above 
the level of the sea, no explosive atmosphere 
exists in the mines ; and the persons em- 
ployed in working them are consequently 
free from the calamity of explosion, which 
occurs in deeper mines. Such are the claims 
which this undertaking lays to support, on 
public and national giounds. Its local re- 
commendations are stated to he as follows s 
The inhabitants of Stockton and its vicinity, 
and of the North-Eastern part of Yorkshire, 
called Cleveland, forming a large population, 
will be enabled, by means of this Railway, 
to procure coal for home consumption at 
half the price it now costs them. The Rail- 
way will meet the Great North Road at 
Sunderland Bridge, within three miles of 
the city of Durham ; thus aiding the con- 
veyance of merchandize between that city 
and the port of Stockton. The land in the 
district through which the Railway is to 
pass is mostly of inferior quality, and will 
be much benefited by the cheap transporta- 
tion of lime and other manures. The dif- 
fusion of capital and industry consequent 

upon 
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upon the introduction of largo mercantile 
operations into a district of comparatively 
thin population, may be expected to occa- 
sion a progressive melioratiqp in the condi- 
tion and circumstances of tbe country. The 
roads at present are bad ; and as the chief 
passage on them consists of coal, lime, and 
produce for the consumption of Stockton 
and the North-eastern part of Yorkshire, a 
heavy charge is thus laid upon the land- 
owner and farmer, which will be much alle- 
viated by thq easy transport of such articles 
dfi a Railway, and by the cheap conveyance 
of materials for the repair of the roads. In 
fine, it is contemplated that this Railway 
will ultimately connect itself with the great 
lead district in Weardale, and with the 
effects of the extensive system of improve- 
ment in the Western roads, of which Aid- 
stone is intended to be the central point. 

April 8. A party of sailors belonging to 
his Majesty’s cutter Nimble, on the pre- 
ventive service, then lying off the Land's 
End, commandedJjy Lieut. Goldsmith, came 
on shore for the purpose of removing from 
its situation that great curiosity the Logging 
(rocking) .Stone ; and which object they were 
unfortunately enabled to accomplish. This 
mass of granite, which is nearly one hun- 
dred tons weight, was one of those objects 
that excited the curiosity of every visitor to 
the Western part of Cornwall. It stood on 
the summit of a mass of rocks at tbe Land’s 
End, and was so poised on a natural pivot, 
that the force which a man could exert was 
sufficient to cause it to vibrate. In this 
situation it remained from a period ante- 
cedent to our authentic historic records, as 
it is noticed by our earliest writers, until the 
barbarians above-mentioned, in sheer wan- 
tonness, removed it from its place. This 
act of Vandalism has excited the greatest 
indignation at Penzance, as it will in every 
part of Cornwall, and throughout the king- 
dom. It appears that Lieut. Goldsmith 
landed at the head of fourteen of kis men, 
and with the assistance of handspikes, and 
a handscrew, called by the sailors Jack in 
the Box , with much labour and perseverance 
threw over the stone. What renders the 
act most atrocious is, that two poor families, 
who derived a subsistence from attending 
visitors to this stone, are now deprived of 
the means of support. 

At Launceston Assizes a young woman, 
named Emma (or Amy) George, was ar- 
raigned on an indictment, charging her with 
the murder of her brother, Benjamin George, 
a child about seven yean of age, on the 4tli 
of March last. It appears^ on the trial, 
that about seven weeks before she hanged 
the child, her feelings were powerfully ex- 
cited at a Methodist Meeting near Redruth « 
that she was extremely fond of the child, 
and that she afterwards bitterly lamented the 
act which .she committed. The Jury, after 
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an able charge from Judge Burrougli, re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty, the prisoner 
not having been sane when the act was" com- 
mitted. she was ordered to be taken cure 
of until his Majesty's pleasure shall be known* 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The accounts of the Revenue for the 
quarter exceed the receipts of the quarter 
ending April 5, 1823, by nearly two mil- 
lions. The produce of the Customs for the 
April quarter iu 1823 was 988,626/. while 
in the present quarter it amounts to 
1,291,883/. affording an augmentation iu 
this brauch alone of upwards of 300,000/. 
In the Excise the increase is 255,794/. ; 
and that on Stamps is .92,942/. 

The Statistical Return for the year 1 823 
has been printed. It appears by this docu- 
ment, that in the Metropolis crime has Ikeen 
nearly stationary for the last eight years ; 
the number of persons committed for trial 
in London and Middlesex, during the year 
1817, being 2686, and in 1823, 2603 ; in 
1820, the number was 2773; but in the 
following year it had fallen to 2480. It ap- 
pears by tne returns, that in the year 1817, 
13, .932 persons were committed for trial in 
England and Wales, and in 1819, 14,264 ; 
but the number in 1823 is only 12,263, 
being a diminution of more than fourteen 
per cent . on the aggregate of crime. 

The Hecla and Fury discovery ships are 
rapidly preparing at Deptford for the Polar 
expedition. Every precaution has been 
taken that comfort and ingenuity can devise, 
to render their success complete. The in- 
ternal fittings 'are compact and elegant, and 
the means of conducting warm air through- 
out the vessels*, and the contrivances for 
drawing off the moisture from the steam, 
breaths, 8tc. aTe very curious. The vessels 
are furnished with propelling paddles, worked 
as the chain pump, to assist iu passing 
through light ice, and their bows are about 
nine feet thick, lined, as are their sides, 
with cork, and plated externally with iron. 
Both ships are now receiving their last coat 
of paint. Visitors are politely received on 
board, and every attention shown to gratify 
curiosity by the officers, in the mpst hand- 
some manner. The names of tbe visitors 
are inserted in a book. A farewell enter- 
tainment will be given by Capt. Parry, on 
board the Hecla, on the 7th of May, when 
both ships will be comoletely ready for sea, 
and will be at the Note on the 10th. 
Captain Parry will be accompanied by tbe 
William Harris transport, Lieut. J. W. 
Pritchard, for the purpose of carrying out 
propelling wheels, to be used on tne ships 
among tne ice. It is now intended, that 
ar other transport shall proceed at once 
with canoes and various necessaries for Capt. 
Franklin's part of the service, which canoes 
are to be forwarded to the mouth of the 

Mac- 
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Mackenzie's River, to which spot Captain 
Franklin will proceed early in the ensuing 
year, to endeavour to penetrate from that 
spot Westward to Behring's Straits — i. e. 
making the North Pole passage. The ca- 
noes are of a light description, but as they 
are to be carried over the projecting head- 
lands and promontories, they are to be in- 
flated when used. — Capt. Lyon will endea- 
vour, by the use of similar canoes, to trace 
the coast from Repulse Bny to Coppermine 
liiver ; whilst Capt. Parry will again pass 
into Lancaster's Sound, and, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Melville Island, renew his en- 
deavour to make a successful passage thence 
to Behring's Straits, and thus accomplish 
the great object of the expedition. Every 
care Will be taken to prevent similar priva- 
tions to those experienced by the former 
land expedition. 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. Adel phi, Ijnndon, have awarded 
to Mrs. Mills, of Northumbcrland-place, 
Bath, a premium of 10 guineas for a bonnet, 
manufactured by her of English grass in 
imitation of Leghorn. * The grasses from 
which the bonnet was made were gathered 
and bleached by some children of u Sunday 
school, in an adjacent village, in connexion 
with the Bath Sunday-School Union, at the 
suggestion of their teachers, as an employ- 
ment adapted to thoir years, and calculated 
to contribute to the wants of their parents. 

Many of the Counties in England have es- 
tablished Charities in London for the relief 
of the natives of tlieir several districts — as 
Yorkshire, Westmoreland, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and Wilt- 
shire. At the eighth Anniversary of the 
latter Society, which will ba held on the 
11th of May, Sir Francis Hurdett, Bart, has 
consented to take the Chair. 

♦ 

NEW PROJECTS. 

Projects for the investment of capital 
have extended to all parts of the kingdom, 
and there are now before the House of Com- 
mons, Bills to legalise the following Com- 
panies and objects. This list is mode from 
the Journals of the House. 

1. Manchester Equitable Loan Society. 
—2. London Equitable Loan Institution. 
[Capital 2 millions.] — 3. Edinburgh Aus- 
tralasian Company, Ac. [This Company, 
we believe, previously existed], — 4. Man- 
chester Benevolent Society .—5. St. Katha- 
rine’s Dock Company. — 6*. Tunnel under the 
Thames, from Rotherhithe. — 7. South Lon- 
don Docks Company, for making Wet Docks, 
Warehouses, Basins, Ac. in and near St. 
Saviour's Dock, Bermondsey. — 8. Counters 
Bridge Creek (which separates Kensington 
from Hammersmith) Canal. — 9. St. Katha- 
rine's Suspension Bridge. [The Corporstion 
of London, April 2, petitioned against this 


Bridge Bill.] — 10. Hammersmith Bridge 
Bill, for building a Bridge at Hammersmith, 
across the Thames, to the parish of Barnes. — 
1 1 . London and Westminster Oil Gas Com- 
pany. — 12. Compressed Gas Company.— 
18. United General Gas Light Company. — 
1 4 . Portable Gas Company. — 15. Oil Gas 
Company. (Dublin.)— 16. Phoenix Gas Com- 
pany. — - 17. Manchester; 18. Leeds; 19. 
Greenwich ; 20. Margate and Ramsgate ; 
21. Edinburgh; 22. Aberdeen; 23. Here- 
ford, Ac. Gas Companies. 

Ireland. — 24. Irish Annuity Company, 
for lending Money on Annuities and other 
Securities. — 25. Hibernian Mining Com- 
pany (No. 1.) — 26. Mining Company, Ire- 
land (No. 2.) — 27- Irish Patriotic Assur- 
ance Company. [Previously formed]. — 28. 
Dublin Equitable Loan Society. — 20. Royal 
Irish Mining Company (No. 3). Thus there 
are to be three Companies incorporated on 
this subject, according to the different titles 
that appear in the Commons’ Journals. — 
50. Bogs, Ireland. Bill to incorporate a 
Company, established for the purpose of re- 
claiming and draining Bogs and Barren 
Heath, and Waste Lands in Ireland; and 
for improving, planting, and cultivating the 
same. — 31. Dublin Oil Gas Company. 

These are general Companies, and will 
employ a vast deal of capital. The shares 
in many — such is the rage for speculation, 
and for any prospect of profitably employing 
money— have already been bought and sold 
at high premiums f The above list is what 
may be termed neie list ; that is, public 
general Companies now first projected ? but, 
independently of these, there are now before 
the House of Commons nearly two hundred 
and Jiffy other private Bills, for Roods, 
Markets, Bridge, Canal, and Gas Companies 
(not mentioned in the above list) ; as well 
as Bills for Inclosures, Improvements of 
Towns, Ac. 

Several other new projects are preparing 
for public notice, sanctioned by more or less 
degrees of respectability, and offering more 
or less probabilities in favouT of ultimate 
success. In respect to the number of new 
schemes fur the employment of money, 
London, and indeed the country in general, 
strikingly resembles what it was at the period 
of the South Sea scheme, when scarcely any 
project was too absurd to obtain support. 

The folly of romantic public speculations 
may be aptly illustrated by a reference to 
Smollett's Continuation of Hume, descrip- 
tive of the dismay and ruin in which this 
country was involved at the period of the 
failure of the South Sea and Mississippi 
schemes. 

In the <( Suffolk Papers,” just published, 
the general* and absorbing interest excited 
by these bubbles is painted in vivid colours, 
in letters written by the male and female 
courtiers of the day to Mrs. Howard. But 
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wc have only room for one letter written to 
her by the great Projector himself, subse- 
quently to the bursting of his gigantic spe- 
culations : 

“Tuesday, 1721.— Can you prevail on 
the Duke to help me to sometnigg more 
than the half-year ; or is there nobody that 
would have the good-nature to lend me 
1 0002. ? 1 beg that if nothing of this can be 
done, that it may only be betwixt us two, 
os I take you as my great friend, and I am 
very well apprized of it by the honour done 
me*yesterday at Court by the King. 1 had 
another letter from Madam. Put yourself 
in my place, and know at the same timo 
that you are the only friend 1 have. 

“Yours, &c. Law.” 

On this the Editor (Mr. Croker) makes 
the following apposite remark : 

“ This melancholy avowal, that Mrs. 
Howard was his only friend, affords a striking 
instance of the instability of fortune, power, 
and friendship. This letter was probably 
written in the winter of 1721. The follow- 
ing passage will descrito what the writer had 
been about the beginning of 1720: “ Our 
Projector had now arrived at an unexampled 
pitch of wealth and power — he possessed the 
ear of the Regent — he wa9 almost adored by 
the people, and iras constantly surrounded by 
Princes , Dukes , and Prelates , who courted 
his friendship, and seemed ambitious of his 
pntronage. Such was the immensity of his 
irealthy that he bought no less than fourteen 
estates, with titles annexed to them ; amongst 
which was the Marquisate of Rosny, which 
had belonged to tho great Duke of Sully, 
the friend and minister of Henry IV.; yet 
within two years he could find no one good- 
natured enough to lend him 1000/. and had 
no friend but Mrs. Howard, who probably 
was not three months acquainted with him/' 

From this letter, and the comment on it, 
a striking and useful lesson may be learned. 
We believe, however, that there exists at 
the present moment a much greater degree 
of information among the public at large, 
and that delusions cannot be practised so 
easily as at the period referred to ; but it 
cannot be too strongly inculcated on those 
who are the first to come forward in the an- 
nouncement of a new undertaking, that they 
shall at least have given it full consideration 
beforehand, and that their respectability 
ought, to a certain extent, to be identified 
with its success. Men of character in the 
city are too apt to lend the influence of their 
names to schemes of which they can know 
nothing, and seldom undergo the trouble of 
any inquiry into their merits. The same 
names also appear too often at the head of 
new undertakings \ for it is clear that if there 
are required both knowledge and "responsi- 
bility, the very number of new projects with 
which particular merchants and capitalists 
allow tliemaelves to to identified, must pre- 
vent an honest administration of them, how- 
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ever strong the inclination In the city 
alone there have been started, during the 
last few weeks, the following new under- 
takings: — 1. Alliance Fire and Life In- 
surance Office, five millions. — 2. Palladium, 
ditto, two millions. — 3. British Annuity 
Office, three millions.— 4. Metropolitan In- 
vestment Bank, one million. — 6. Thames 
and Isis Navigation Company, 120,000/.— 
6. Ale Brewery, 300,0002.-7. A Company 
for olitaining from Government a grant of 
Land, of a million of acres, in New South 
Wales, to be employed in improving the 
growth of Wool. — 8. An Aseociation for 
the purpose of cutting a Canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien ; a project, by the way, 
which has been already tried, and met with 
a miserable failure, though the improve- 
ments in mechanics have been too greet 
during that period to pronounce it impracti * 
cable. — 8. A Company for navigating the 
Thames and Isis by steam. — 10. A new 
Dock Company, for coals only. All these 
are undertakings on a very large scale, and, 
in the present mania that prevails, every day 
may be expected to add to their number. 
There may l>e good in all of them ; we offer 
no opinion on their merits ; hut, on the part 
of the public generally, the utmost caution 
and circumspection ought to be exercised 
before engaging in any of them. 


culous power of obtaining every object of 
his desire. Ultimately Gebir ascends the 
throne of Egypt by right of his bride Pa- 
mina. The story admitted of the most 
varied scenery, which was splendid in the 
extreme. Jt was announced for repetition 
amidst universal plaudits. 

Covent Garden. * 

April 19. A xnelo-dramaiic tale of en- 
chantment, entitled The Spirits of the Moon. 
The plot is laid in Egypt, and the hero 
of the story is the legitimate monarch of 
the Egyptian throne. The scenery and de- 
corations were very splendid and imposing# 
and the spectacle was received throughout 
with universal acclamations. 

The well-written Comedy of Pride shall 
haw* a Fall (see p. 270), has been a de- 
served favourite during the last month; 
having now been acted 20. times. We trust 
its success will induce the author to make 
further efforts for the public amusement. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 

- ♦— 


Gazette Promotions. 

Downing-street , March 22, 1824. — The 
King has been pleased to appoint General 
Francis Marquis of Hastings, K. G. and 
G. C. B. and G. C. H. to be Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of the Island of Malta 
and its dependencies. 

War-office, March 22.— 44th Foot, Bre- 
vet-Col. J. H. Dunkin, from half-pay 34th 
Foot, to be Lleut.-col. vice Hardinge, app. 
to the 99th Foot : 48th Ditto, Brevet 
Lieut.-col. G. Cimitiere to be Lleut.-col. ; 
Brevet Major Ihoraas Bell to be Major : 
97th Ditto, Major-gen. Sir J. Lyon, K.G.H. 
to be Col. ; Lieut.-col. C. Hamilton, from 
half-pay, to be Lieut.-col. ; Brevet Lieut.- 
col. J. Austin, from half-pay, and Major T. 
B. Bamford, from half-pay 7th West India 
Reg. to be Majors: 98tli Ditto, Major- 
gCn. Conran to be Col. ; Lieut.-col. Fane, 
from half-pay, to be Lieut.-col.; Brevet 
Lieut.-col. Dunn, from half-pay, 88th 
Foot ; Major Bayly, from half-pay, 1 st Gar. 
Bat. to be Majors : 99th Ditto, Major-gen. 
G. J. Hall to be Col. ; Lieut.-col. G. Har- 
dinge, from the 44th Foot, to bo Lieut.- 
col. ; Brevet Lieut.-col. Balviad, from half- 
pay Rifle Brigade, and Major S. Patrickson, 
from half-pay 67 th Foot, to be Majors. 

Mar. 26. — 10th Reg. Light Dragoons, 
Lieut.-col. H. Wyndham to be Lieut.-col. 
vice Quentin, who exchanges: 14th Foot, 
Major C. Gardiner, to he Major: 40th 
Ditto, Major T. Kirkwood, to be Major : 
53d Ditto, Brevet Major J. M‘Caskils to he 
Major. 

Whitehall , March 30. — Lord Gifford, ap- 
pointed Master of the Rolls. 

War-office, April 9. — 9th Foot, Capt. J. 
Taylor to be Major: 11th Foot, Major F. 
Fitz- Clarence, to be Lieut.-col.; Brevet 
Major D. O’Kelly to be Major: 18th Ditto, 
Major J. Carmichael, from half-pay 94 th 
Foot, to be Major, vice R. Smyth, exch. 

April 10. Capt. George Westpliall, R.N. ; 
Peter Laurie, esq. one of the Sheriffs of 
London; and James Williams, esq. knighted. 

Whitehall , April 10. — Earl of Morton, 
K.T. High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of .the Church of Scotland. 

Foreign-office, April 13. — Right Hon. G. 
Canning has received his Majesty’s com- 
mands to signify to the Ministers of Friendly 
and Neutral Powers, that the necessary mea- 
sures have been taken for the blockade of 
the Port of Algiers. 

April 17. Right Hon. Wm. Noel Hill, 
sworn one of the non. Privy Council. 

Naval Promotions. 

Admiral Sir G. Martin, K. G. C. B. to 
the command in chief of ships and vessels 


at Portsmouth.— Admiral Sir J. Saumarez, 
K. G. CB. to the command at Plymouth. 
— James Couch, William Henry Smyth, 
and J. Ryder Burton, to the rank of Post- 
captains. — Geo. Wm. Conway Courtenay, 
Pringle Stokes, John Rawl Mould, Geo. 
Hillier, Geo. Laurence Saunders, C. Adams, 
T. J. Cotton Evans, Wm. Hobson, Heze- 
kiah Cooke Harrison, to be Commanders. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. Nathaniel Dodson, Prebendary of South 
Searle in Cathedral of Lincoln ; and pre- 
sented to the V. of St. Helen, Abingdon, 
with Radley and Drayton Chapelries, co. 
Berks. 

Rev. Jonath. Ashbridge, Eversley R. Hants. 

Rev. R. Bathurst, fielaugh R. with Scottow 
V. annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Carr, Headbournworthy R. Hants. 

Rev. D. Carruthers, Kirkden Parish and 
Church, co. Forfar. 

Rev. Joseph Cotterill, Blakeney R. with 
Cokethorp and Lang hum Parva, Norfolk. 

Rev. Sir Henry Drydeu, Leke Wootton V. 
co. Warwick. 

Rev. T. Foster, Cassington V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. P. Fraser, Bromley by Bow Donative, 
Middlesex. 

Rev. T. Rock Garnsey, Christ Chuich Perp. 
Cur. Forest of Dean. 

Rev. David W. Gordon, Earlston Church 
and Parish, co. Berwick. 

Rev. James Grant, South Leith Church and 
Parish, Presbytery of Edinburgh. 

Rev. Rob. Harkncss, Brampton Perp. Cur. 
co. Derby. 

Rev. J. Keate, D. D. Hartley Westphall R. 
Hants. 

Rev. T. Lea, Tadraarton R. co. Oxford. 

Rev. Walter St. John Mildmay, Mottistone 
R. with Shorwell V. annexed, in the Isle 
of Wight ; also to Shorwell R. in the 
Isle of Wight. 

Rev. Joshua Holmes Newby, Haseley R. 
Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. P. Newby, Enderby V. cum Whet- 
stone, Leicestershire. 

Rev. W. Newcome, Langford with Ickburgh 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. James Peterson, Gordon Church aud 
Parish, Berwick. 

Rev. C. H. Ridding, B. C. L. Rowlston R. 
Wilts. 

Bev. J. M. Turner, Williamslow V. Chesh. 

Rev. Geo. Whiteford, Westerfield R. Suff. 

Rev. Edm Wilson, Toper oft R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. J. B. Henshaw, Chaplain to Dowsget- 
Marchioness of Hertford. H 

Rev. Rd. Lynch Cotton, Chaplain to E. of 
St, Germain's. 


DisrEN 
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Dispensation. 

Rev. G. West, Rector of Stoke next Guil- 
ford, to hold tlie augmented Perpet. Cur. 
of Seale near Farnham, co. Surrey. 

Civil Promotions. 

Marquis ofEly appointed Custos RoOulorum 
of co. Wexford, vice Flood, dec. 

Mr. Justice Best, promoted to be Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Lord Frederick Beauclerk, Rev. Christopher 
Lipscomb, Bishop of Jamaica, and Rev. 
Jonn S. Hewett, Rector of Rotherhithe, 
co. Surrey, admitted Doctors of Divinity. 


Henry Vanne Salusbury, and Rev. George 
Cluradler, Grand Compounder, admitted 
* Doctors of Civil Law. 

Members returned to Parliament. 
King's Lynn . — Marquis of Tichfield, vice 
his brother, dec. * 

Leitrim County . — Samuel White, esq. vice 
his father, Luke White, esq. deceased. 
Perth County. — Major-general Sir George 
Murray, G. C. B. vice J. Drummond, 
esq. Steward of East Hendred. 
Queenborough. — Lord Frederick Caveudish 
Bentinck, vice (now) Earl of Clarendon. 


♦— 

BIRTHS. 


Lately. In Hill-street, the wife of W. Lu- 
cas, esq. M.P. adau. — At her scat in Carnar- 
vonshire, the lady of Sir J. Huddart, a dau. 

— At Black Rock, Dublin, the lady of Sir 
Harcourt Lees, dau. — In York-place, Port- 
man-square, the wife of Hen. Chas. Hoare, 
esq. a son. — Mrs. Spencer Perceval, a dau. 

— The Marchioness of Ely, a daughter. 

Feb. 8. At Rio de Janeiro, the wife of H. 

Chamberlain, esq. Consul Generul, a dau. 

March 6. In Queen-square, Blobmsbury, 
the wife of W. Rohiuson, esq. LL.D. a son. 

— 18. At Burton-upon-Stather, Lincolnsh. 
the wife of Rev. C. Sheffield, a dau. — 22. 

At East Court, Charlton Kings, the wife of 
A. Nicholson, esq. a son; V'liich child died 
on the 26th following. — 27. In Windsor 
Castle, the wife of W. Monsell, esq. a son. 

— 28. At Bicton-house, Lady Rolie, a dau. 

Apr. 1. In Upper Seymour-st. the lady of 
the Hon. W. Jervis, a dau. — 2. In Brook- 
street, the wife of Dr. Chambers, a dau. — 

— ♦ — 

MARRIAGES 


Lately. At London, Rev. A. Paterson, 
to Ixmisa-Maria Sweet, dau. of Mrs. Burton, 

uud grand-dau. to Dr. Touhnin. Rev. 

Mr. Jones, to Mrs. Davies, both of Car- 
narvon. Rev. David Laing, to Mary-Eli- 

zAbeth, dau. of J. West, esq. of Jamaica. 

At Stratton, Rev. M. G. Fenwick, to the 
eldest dau. of late M. G. Bissett, esq. of 

Knighton, Isle of Wight. Rev. S. Dewe, 

of Devonport, to Miss Frances-Mary Cork, 

of Buntingford. Rev. W. J . Brodrick, son 

of the late Abp. of Cashel, to Lady Elizabeth- 
Aune Perceval, daughter of Earl of Cardi- 
gan. Patrick Bartlett, esq. of Notting- 

ham-place, to Anne, only dau. of late S. 
Span, sen. esq. of Bristol. 

Feb. 23. At Wangford, Suffolk, Spencer 
Horsey Kilderbee, esq. to Lady Louisa 
Rous, dau. of the Earl of Stradbroke. 

March 10. At Paris, Robert Kerr, esq. of 
co. Tyrone, to Anne, dau. of late W. Gorton, 
esq. of Windsor.-*— 1 1. At Whitgift, Rev. 
J ohn Hart, to Catherine, dau. of G, Mel! , esq. 


In Mount-st. Mrs. Rich. Twyneham, a son. 
— In Bryanstone-sq. the wife of Jonathan 
Bullock, esq. a dau. — 3. At Arlsey Bury, Bed- 
fordshire, the wife of S. B. Edwards, esq. a 
son and heir. — 4. At Jersey, the lady of his 
Excellency Major-gen. Sir Colin lialkett, 
K.C.B. and G.C.H. a dau. — 5. The wife of 
T. P. Dennett, esq. of Storringtou, Sussex, 
a son. — (». At Newcastle-under-Linc, Mrs. 
Spurke, only dau. of J. Tweinlow, esq. of Ha- 
therton, Cheshire, a son and heir. — 8. In 
Great Russell-street, the wife of George 
Granville Venables Vernon, esq. M.P. eldest 
son of the Archbishop of York, a sou. — 1 1. 
At Kingston, the wife of Morgan J. Evans, 
esq. of Llwynbarried, esq. a dau. — 14. At 
Clapham, the wife of Thomas Hankey, esq. 
a dau. — 15. At Gludwins, Essex, the wife of 
Rev. T. Clayton GJyn, a son. — 21. At Holt, 
Wilts, the wife of Lieut.- col. T. W. Forster, 
a dau. — 22. At Snaresbrook, Mrs. J. Cap- 
per, a son. 


of Adlingfleet. 16. J. Bangley, of Kings- 

down, to relict of late A. E. Butler, esq. 

of Carleon. Lieut. -col. Wilson (Royal 

Scots) , to Ainelia-Bridginan, dau. of Lieut. - 

col. Houlton, of Farley Castle, Somerset. 

] 7. E. Cresy, esq. of Suffolk-strect, to Eliza, 
dau. of Mr. W. Taylor, of Ludgate-street. 

Thos. Law Andrews, esq. ofDevonshire- 

st. to Miss Sims, of Hart- street.— 13. Os- 
wald Smith, esq. of Harley-street, to Henri- 
etta Hodgson, dau. of the Dean of Carlisle. 

20. Sir R. Blunt, hart, of HeatUfield- 

park, to widow of Richard A'Hmuty, esq. 
late of the E. India Company*# Bengal Civil 
Service.— -James Layton, jun. esq. of 
Bloomsbury-place, to Mary-Ann, dau. of B. 

Atkinson, esq. of Nicholas-lane. 24. Sir 

W. E. Rouse Bough ton, hart, of Down ton- 
hall, to Charlotte, dau. of T. A. Knight, 

esq. of Downton-castle. 25. Rev. R. O. 

Leman, son of Rev. N. T. O. Leman, of 
Brampton- hall, to Ieabella-Camilla, dau. of 
Sit W. Twyaden, hart.— 25. Samuel, son 

of 
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of late W. Bosanquet, esq. of Harley-street, 
to Sophia* dan. of J. Broadwood, esq. of 

Lyne. Thomas Bulkeley Owen, esq. of 

Tedsmoie Hall, only son of B. Hatchett, 
esq. of Lee, near Ellesmere, to Marianne, 
dau. of late Rev. E. Thelwall, of Llanbeder 
Hall.— 47. Chas. Holt Bracebridge, esq. 
of Atherstooe Hall, to Selina, dau. of late 

W. Mills, esq. of Bisterne. 29. John 

Childers, esq. of Cantley, to Anne, dau. of 
Sir F. Lindley Wood, bart. of Huns worth. 
30. Archibald, son of late A. Arm- 
strong, esq. of Montagu-place, to Anne- 
Munro, only dau. of 0avid Gibbs, esq. of 
Newington-place. — —30. Rev. Robert Da- 
vis, M. A. of Kilburn, to Jane, dau. of late 

J. Weston, esq. of Homcrton. J. E 

Gray, esq. only son of John Gray, esq. of 
Wembley Park, to Susanna- Eliza, dan. of H. 

R. Reynolds, esq. of Bedford-row. Ric. 

Lambert, esq. of Gray's-inn, to Jane, dau. 

of late J. Cundale, esq. of Hart-street. 

Rev. H. Gipps, to Maria, dau. of Lieut.-gen. 
Bentham, R. A. 

April 3. Rev. John Le Mar chant, of 
Isle of Wight, to Emily, dau. of late J. Ut- 

terson, esq. of Marwell Hall, Hants. At 

Brighton, Capt. Mahir, of Tipperary, to 
Mary-Anne, dau. of late H. F. Win tic, esq. 

of Walworth. E. Muddeford, esq. of 

Friday-street, to Miss Harriet Lake, of Ber- 
ners-street. AtKeynsham, Capt. Swin- 

burne, to Jane, dau. of late J. Burge, esq. 

At Cheltenham, T. H. Hesketh, esq. 

only son of Sir Thomas Hesketh, hart, to 
Annette-Maria, dau. of late R. Bomford, 

esq. of Rahenstown House, co. Meath. 

5. At Bushey, Lt. Frecl. Monro, R. A. to Sa- 
rah, dau. of Dr. T. Munro. 6. Henry 

Rutter, esq. of Brook-street, to Mary, dau. 
ofC. Sanders, esq. of Stoke Ferry* Norfolk. 

Rob. Richardson, M. D. to Mary, dau. 

of W. Esdnile, esq. of Clapham-common. 

At Littleliain, Rev. Whitworth Russell, 

son of the Kt. Hon. Sir H. Russell, bart. to 

Frances, dau. of Vice-Adm. Carpenter. 

John Golden, esq. of Lincoln’s- inn, to Sa- 
rah, dau. of Mr. Parker, of Oxford. 

Francis Tuke, esq. of Crutched Friars, to 
Emily, dau. of Wm. Mardall, esq. of Nor- 
wood Lodge. Miles Beale, esq. of Strat- 

ford, to Dorothea-Margoret, dau. of Edw. 
Complin, esq. of BUhopscate-st.— At the 
British Ambassador's, at Paris, Henry Mar- 
quess do Faverges, to Charlotte, dau. of 
Lieufe-gen. Slade, Maunsel, Somerset*— 
7. G. F. Lockley, esq. of Halfmoon -street, 
to Harriet-Elizabeth, only dau. of late Capt. 

John Bentham, R.A. Thomas Talboys, 

esq. of South Cottage, Osted, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of R. M. Warman, esq. of Tetbury.— 
Thomas Robinson, esq. of Kensington, to 
Frederica, only dau. of late Sir G. Brath- 

sruite Boughton, bt. 6. A. L. Barrel, esq. 

of Upper Cadogan-plaoe, to Louisa, relict of 
M. Michel 1, esq. or Hengar, Cornwall, and 
Grova-houae, Enfield.— John Chatfont 


Blackdon, esq. of Hughenden, to Isabella, 
dau. of late Rev. G. Worsley, Rector of 
Stonegrave.— — Jesse Cole, esq. to Letitia- 
Charlotte, dau. of late De Courcy Ireland, 
esq. and niece to Sir E. Stanley, Chief J us- 
tice at Madras. — Joseph, son of H. Wilkin- 
son, esq.' of Waadsworth, to Mary, dau. of 
J. Canterell, esq. of Hanwell. — —9. S. 
Bemford Hamer, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Ann, widow of late Joseph James Swaby, 
esq* of Chapel-house, and only dau. of T. 
Clark, esq. of Kurttingley.— 10, W. Tur- 
ner, esq. Secretary of Embassy to the Otto- 
man Porte, to Mary-Anne, dau. of J. Mans- 
field, esq. M.P. Charles Gregory, esq. 

of Regent-street, to Paticncc-Anno, dau. of 
W. Brownlow, esq. of Higlibury-pl. Isling- 
ton. 13. Isaac Pidduek, esq. M.D. of 

Great Russell-street, to Charlotte, dau. of 
Mr. Stevens, solicitor, Sion-college-gardens. 
John Butler, esq. of Woolwich, to Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of late Benj. Kent, esq. of 
Idstone. — — At St. Mary-le-bone, Wm. 
Ward, esq. of Wardley-house, Rutland, to 
Mary, dau. of R. Satcbdl, esq. of London. 
14. The Rev. David Laing, of St. Pe- 
ter’s College, Cambridge, son of the late D. 
Laing, esq. of Jamaica, to Mary-Elizabeth, 
dau. of John West, esq. of the same Island. 

Alex. Nairne, esq. of the General Kyd 

Indiainan, to Anne-Spencer, dau. of N. 

Domett, esq. of Camberwell. Mr. John 

Allen, of Kennmgton, to Eli/., dau. of late 
Jeremiah Hill, esq. of the East India House. 

lft. Joseph Oldroyd, esq. of Bread-st. 

to Eleanor, dau, of late Mr. E. Magrath, of 

Cheapsidc. H. G. Ward, esq. son of 

Robert Ward, esq late M.P. for Haslemeic, 
to Emily, dau. of Sir John Swinburne, bart. 

Mr. W. Dudds Clarke, of Hcrners-st. 

Oxford-street, to Phoebe, dau. of W. Phil- 
lips, esq. of Dorking, Surrey. — T. G. Hall, 
esq. of Hull, to Catharine, daughter of Mr. 
Croft, of Higher Ardwiek, near Manchester. 
— — 19. T. Grove, jun. esq. son of T. Grove, 
esq. of Fern, Wilts, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Jere Hill, esq. of Almondsbury, Gloucester. 
-■—20. Mr. N. Atherton, of Craven-street, 
solicitor, to Sabina, dau. of late David Ber- 
nard, esq. of Jamaica. — —21. Abraham 
Tozer, esq. of Alphington, Devon, to Eli- 
zabeth, only dau. of James Corbett, esq. 
of Walthamstow. — —22. Edward Dadwell, 
esq. of the East India House, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of late W. H. Tickle, esq. of March- 
moot-street, Brunswick-sqnare. Harri- 

son Taylor, of Catcliffe, near Rotherham, 
to Eliza, dau. of Mr. Gill, of Bond-street, 
Whitby, and niece of Mr. Watson, Spring- 
hill, Whitby.— John Patteson, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Miss Coleridge, only dau. of Col. Coleridge, 
of Heath's-oourt, Otterv St. Mary.- — — 
94. At Thornham, Suffolk, John Heaton, 
esq. of Plasheaton, in Denbighshire, to 
the Hon. Anne-Eliza Hennikdr* daughter of 
Lord Henniker. 


OBI- 
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Counters op Albany. 

Jan. 29. At Florence, in her 73d 
year, Alotsia de Stolberg, Countess of 
Albany, widow of Prince Charles Edward 
Lewis Casimir Stuart, the Pretender, 
who died in 1788 (see vol. Lviir. p. 1 79). 

** This Countess (says Lady Morgan) 
has a claim to interest, as being the 
4 mia Donna * of Victor Alfieri, his des- 
tiny and muse ; the only woman whose 
4 aurea catena * could bind that vagrant 
heart in eternal fetters, which none be- 
fore could fix — the woman without 
whose friendship, lie observes, he never 
could have effected any thing valuable 
(‘ stnza la quella non aurei mai J'atto 
nulla di Intono '). Albert's description of 
bis first interview with Madame d'Albany 
(or, as he terras her, * quella gent illisi- 
ma e hella signora*), is feeling and poe- 
tical. He describes the fair young Ger- 
man Princess as a stranger in the midst 
of strangers, distinguished above all, at- 
tracting all, and served by all, till even 
his sentimental cynicism and morbid 
shyness yielded to the spell of personal 
and intellectual chdtras ; and the des- 
tiny of one (hitherto his own fate) be- 
came dependent on the will of another, 
and that other a young and unhappy 
woman. — The Countess d'Albany was 
driven to seek the asylum of a con- 
vent, to escape from the brulality 
of her husband. Alfieri has immor- 
talized the coarse licentiousness of this 
legitimate sot, who lived in a state of 
perpetual inebriety j but lest the evi- 
dence of a rival should be doubted, the 
testimony of some of his contemporaries 
at Rome and Florence may he taken. 
His brother, the Cardinal of York, was 
just a degree less contemptible ; fur he 
has left a wretched character behind 
him. He is said to have been feeble, 
sordid, and bigoted." 

The autobiography of Alfieri has 
been the means of making her well 
known to the literary world. On the death 
of her husband the Court of France 
granted her an annual pension of 60,000 
Jivres, to be paid out of the French trea- 
sury. 

Countess of Harrington. 

Feb. 3. At her residence In the 
King's Palace, St. James's, at a quarter 
before 10 o'clock, after a few days* ill- 
ness, the Countess of Harrington. She 
was a daughter and eo»heiress (with her 
sister Seymour, relict of Sir Richard 
Worsley, hart.) of Sir John Fleming, 

Gent. Mao. April , 1824* 



of Brampton Park. Middlesex, burl. * 
was married May 22, 1779, to Charles 
Stanhope Earl of Harrington, und had 
issue 10 children. 

Countess of Carlisle. 

Jan. 97. At Castle Howard, co. York, 
in her 71st year, the Right Hon. Marga- 
ret Caroline Countess of Carlisle. She 
was the second daughter of Granville 
Leveson Gower, first Marquis of Stafford, 
and sister to the present Marquis, and 
to Lady Anne Vernon (Lady of the Arch- 
bishop of York). Her Ladyship „w«is 
married to Frederick, Earl of Carlisle, 
in March 1770, by whom she had issue 
eight children. 


Viscountess Ferrard. 

Lately. At Collon, co. Louth, aged 
87, the Right Hon. Margaretta Foster, 
Viscountess Ferrard, Baroness Oriel, eo. 
Louth. She married, Dec. 14, 1764, the 
Right Hon. John Foster, a Lord of the 
Treasury, and one of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Counsellors ; and bad 
issue Thomas llcury, who succeeds to 
the titles; and two other children, one 
dead. On the 5th of June 1790, she was 
created Baroness Oriel of Collon, co. 
Louth, anil advanced, Nov. 7, 1797, to 
the dignity of Viscountess Ferrard, with 
remainder to the issue male of her body 
by^tbe Right Hon. John Foster, formerly 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Viscountess Kilcouusie. 

Dec. 30. At Torquay, the Right Hon. 
Sarah Viscountess Kilcouraie. She was 
the only daughter of J. P. Cuppin, of 
Cowley, near Oxford, esq. and was mar- 
ried, May 14, 1811, to George Frederick 
Augustus Viscount Kilcoursie, son and 
heir of the Earl of Cavan by llonora, 
youngest daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
Henry Gould, knt. one of the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas in England. 


Lord V entry. 

Jan. 11 . At Burnham-house near 
Dingle, co. Kerry, in bis 86th year, Tho- 
mas Mullins Lord Vcntry, Baron Ventry 
of Ventry, eo. Kerry, and a Baronet. 
He was the only son of William Mullins, 
esq. by Mary, daughter of George Rowan, 
esq. by Mary, only daughter of Thomas 
Blennerhassetr, esq. ; was born October 
25, 1736, married Oct. 5, 1755, Elisa- 
beth, daughter of Tbwnshend Gun, esq. 
and had issue one son. He married se- 
condly, May 12, 1790, France s-EIhra- 

betb, 
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beth, only daughter of Isaac Sage, Esq. 
which marriage was dissolved by Act of 
Parliament in 1796. His Lordship mar- 
ried thirdly, September 10, 1797, Clara, 
daughter of Benjamin Jones, esq. and 
had issue twelve other children; and the 
6ame year was made a Baronet. On the 
30th of July 1800 he was created Baron 
Ventry as above. His Lordship is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his el- 
dest son, the Hon. William Mullins, who 
is now in France. His Lordship pos- 
sessed considerable acquired property. 

Sin Hugh Bateman, Bart. 

Jan. 28. In New Sydney-place, Bath, 
in his 69th year. Sir Hugh Bateman, 
Bart, eldest son of Richard Bateman, 
esq. by Catharine sister of William Fitz- 
herbert, of Tissington, co. Derby, esq. 
He was born March 21, 1756 ; married 
Feb. 4, 1786, Temperance, daughter of 
John Gisborne, esq. of Derby, and of 
Yoxall Lodge, co. Stafford, and bad issue 
two children, Catharine- Juliana, and 
Amelia-Anne, both married. On the 
11th of November 1806 he was created 
a Baronet, with remainder, in default of 
issue male, to the eldest surviving heir 
male, in succession, of the above two 
daughters. 


Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart, and sir 
William Boothby, Bart. 

Jan . 23. At Boulogne, in bis 80th 
year, Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart. F. L. S. 
of Ashbourn Hall, Derbyshire. He was 
the eldest son of Sir Brooke Boothby, 
Bart, who died in 1789, whom he suc- 
ceeded. He married, in 1784, Susanna, 
daughter and sole heiress of Robert 
Bristow, co. Hants, esq. (by his first wife 
Susanna, daughter and sole heiress of 
John Fhillipson, esq. a Lord of the 
Treasury, and M. P. for Harwich in se- 
veral successive Parliaments), and,by her 
had an only child Penelope, who died 
March 13, 1791, aged 4 years; upon 
which occasion he greatly distinguished 
himself by publishing, in 1796, “ Sor- 
rows sacred to the Memory of Penelope," 
which did great honour to his taste and 
sensibility. He was succeeded by his 
brother William, who on the 17th of 
March following died at Edwinstone, 
near Mansfield, aged 78. The latter 
Baronet was many years Major of the 
Mansfield troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and lafe Major of the 51st. He married 
Miss D'Elguarda, and bad issue William, 
born March 25, 1782, two other sons, 
and one daughter. 

Right Hon. Sir Thomas Maitland. 

Jam* 17. At Malta, of apoplexy, the 
{tight Hon. Sir Thomas Maitland, G.C.B. 


Lieutenant-general in the army, Colonel 
of the 10th foot, a Privy Counsellor, 
Governor of Malta, Commander of the 
Forces in the Mediterranean, Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and 
Knight Grand Cross of the Ionian Order. 

He was the third son of James seventh 
Earl of Lauderdale, by Mary daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Lomb, 
Bart, who, died July 18, 1789, but one 
month before the death of his father. 

He was appointed Captain in the 7Bth 
Foot the 14th of January, 1778; Lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army the 1st of 
March 1794 ; Lieutenant-colonel in the 
62d foot the 6th of August following ; 
Colonel in the army the 1st of January 
1798; -Brigadier-general at St. Domingo 
the 18th of April 1797 ) Brigadier-gene- 
ral in the West Indies the 1st bf January 
1798 1 Colonel of the 10th West India 
regiment the 6th of September 1798; 
Major-general on a particular service, 
the coast of France, the 1 4t h of Sep- 
tember 1799 ; Major-general in the army 
the 1st of January 1805 ; Colonel in the 
3d garrison battalion the 25th of Febru- 
ary J805 ; local rank as Lieutenant- 
general in Ceylon the 31st of July 1806; 
Colonel of the 4th West India regiment 
the 19th of July 1807; Lieutenant-ge- 
neral the 4thof June 1811 ; and Colonel 
of the 10th foot the 19th of July follow- 
ing. He was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-chief in and over the 
Island of Malta and its dependencies the 
15th of July, 1813; anil subst quently 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
th“ Forces in the Mediterranean. 

This officer conducted the negotia- 
tions and proceed’ ngs of the surrender 
of Parga to the Turks. 

The return of Sir Thomas Maitland to 
thq, Ionian Islands in 1816 was welcomed 
by several very flattering addresses, of 
which we give the following as a speci- 
men s 

“ The undersigned, inhabitants of 
Corcyra, are penetrated with the purest 
and most lively joy on the happy return 
of his Excellency Sir Thomas Maitland, 
LordHigb Commissioner; for whom they 
profess the most respect ful devotion, and 
through whose noble and beneficent 
measures the felicity of the United States 
of the Ionian Islands will be established, 
under the magnanimous protection of 
the august Sovereign of the mighty Bri- 
tish empire. 

"* In order that the remotest posterity 
may know the sentiments which ani- 
mate them, they have proposed to raise 
a monument of marble conformable to 
the annexed design, on which is to be re- 
corded the ever-memor&ble day of the 
auspicious return of the great personage 

to 
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to whom it is dedicated, as appears by 
the Greek inscription, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation : 

“ < To record the epoch of the return 
from Great Britain of Thomas Maitland, 
Lord High Commissioner of His Majesty 
the Sovereign Protector, to the United 
States of the Ionian Islands, Regulator 
of their Political System, this monument 
was erected by the citizens of Corcyra, 
to remain to posterity as a testimonial of 
tbeir individual and general satisfaction/ 

“ The monument will be erected on 
the Esplanade, at the entrance of the 
street called Delle-Erbe.” 

A triumphal arch of marble of the Ionic 
order, with an appropriate inscription, 
was accordi ngly erected on the Esplanade, 
facing the gate of the citadel ; and the 
bronze statue of his Excellency occupies 
the site upon which stood that of the 
famous Count Shulembourg, erected by 
the Senate of Venice, to commemorate 
his glorious and intrepid defence or this 
fortress, and the complete defeat of the 
Turkish army in 1 7 1 G, by which he so 
effectually checked the progress of Ma- 
hometanism in Europe. The statue of 
the English Lord High Commissioner, 
which is of large dimensions, is the work 
of Signor Proserlendi, a native of that 
place, and an artist of merit, who stu- 
died under Canova. 

We understand that his remains were 
buried in the same bastion at Malta 
that contains the ashes of the memo- 
rable Sir Ralph Abercromby. When his 
death was known by the lonians it was 
received with the utmost sorrow and re- 
gret, for they loved and infinitely re- 
spected him. In the Greek churches a 
hatufalco was raised to his honour, and 
regular funeral ceremonies performed, 
ajnongst which the orations were most 
deserving of notice; of one of them, 
which was remarkable for the effect it 
had on the hearers, the following is a 
translation. The orator was Count S pa- 
ra din Bulgari, a nobleman of one of the 
first families of Corfu, and as his dis- 
course was ail off-hand composition in 
the style of an improvisator e t it affords a 
curious specimen of the ready talents of 
this deeply-feeling and interesting peo- 
ple. 

FUNERAL ORATION OF COUNT SPARADIN 
BULQARI, OF CORFU, ON THE DEATH 
OF SIR THOMAS MAITLAND, THE LORD 
HIGH COMMISSIONER OF HIS JV1AJF.STT. 

“ Were the flowers of an ingenious 
eloquence the only tribute at the tomb 
of the best of fathers, permitted to his 
afflicted children, I should have refrained 
from mounting the pulpit of this sacred 
temple, in presence of the chief autho- 


rities of the state, and of this vast con- 
course of people, to speak of that ex- 
cellent Personage, whose loss is consi- 
dered by all as one of the heaviest public 
calamities to which we6tood exposed. 

“ Convinced as I am, however, that 
we individually participate in the general 
grief, and in an earnest desire not to 
appear ungrateful to that generous spirit 
whom we are met to honour, and as we 
are here to mingle our tears together, 
and not for a display of eloquence, I 
have at once assumed a post which, un- 
der any other circumstances, I should 
certainly have left to others, of talent 
far superior to mine. 

“ But in what manner can I shape my 
discourse not to wound still more deeply 
those feelings already so painfully ex- 
cited? — In dwelling on the immensity 
of your loss, how can I avoid carrying 
into your bosoms that sense of perfect 
desolation which oppresses my own l 
11 It would certainly be a difficult task 
for any orator to set forth in detail the 
valuable life of him we deplore. Restrict- 
ing myself within the narrowest limits, 
and abandoning to the evidence of mil- 
lions what Sir Thomas Maitland was to 
others in far distant regions, 1 shall ex- 
plain on this mournful occasion what lie 
was to us in the execution of his high 
station of the Lord High Commissioner 
of the British Monarch, and what was 
the uniform opinion of the lonians ill 
regard to his conduct to the day when 
we lost him for ever. 

“ After the talents of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and not his noble birth, had 
raised him to the highest military rank, 
and the most important political trusts, 
he came to the Seven Islands, sent by 
Divine Providence, and through the be- 
nevolent intentions of the Sovereign, 
our sole and exclusive protector, to esta- 
blish those relations between the British 
ami Ionian people most conducive to the 
welfare of both. 

“ Invested with this arduous duty, he 
arrived amongst us early in the year 
18 16', a period the roost disastrous in 
the history of Corfu, at the time when 
the inhabitants were struggling with 
the direful ravages of the plague. But 
the arrival of Sir Thomas Maitland was 
as the coming of a guardian angel. That 
calamity, which daily cut off our mise- 
rable citizens, whose bodies in countless 
heaps were cast into vast pits filled with 
lime — that dreadful disease, to arrest 
which whole villages had in vain been 
given to the flames — was by the provi- 
dent. and incessant care of Sir Thomas 
Maitland subdued in the course of a few 
months. With him, therefore, came 
health and security. He had before 

saved 
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«aved- Malta from the same scourge. 
Corfu wu the second theatre of his pre- 
serving cares. Cephalonia very shortly 
afterwards became the third. Heavenly 
cares! never to be sufficiently extolled, 
rendering illustrious the name of Mait- 
land, and entitling him to the lasting 
veneration of the Ionian people. But 
from them eternal gratitude is due to 
him for other and not less splendid ser- 
vices. A constitutional charter, framed 
on the soundest principles of policy and 
Justice ; the treasury of the state, from 
the most abject misery, restored to 
great comparative prosperity, without 
additional burthens on the people; civil 
liberty enjoyed to an extent greater 
perhaps than in any other European 
states; the administration of justice 
purged of those pernicious practices 
which clogged its march in former times, 
rendered regular, inviolable, and impar- 
tial; and the progressive improvement 
of all useful institutions. This, lonians, 
is the inheritance you owe to this emi- 
nent man ! 

“ How many bright examples did he 
afford of a proper application of the gifts 
of nature, whilst lie never was betrayed 
into arrogance by the favours of fortune. 
He exalted our own way of thinking, by 
shewing himself the firm and constant 
supporter of the rights of all. He en- 
couraged and liberally rewarded merit 
and talent. Where he governed, neither 
the influence of powerful men, open a- 
lumny, nor secret malice disturbed the 
peace of the quiet and inoffensive citi- 
zen. And other signal benefits he con- 
ferred on you, which 1 could here enu- 
merate, hut that 1 will not increase 
beyond bearing the grief with which I 
see you struggling. 

“ But Fortune often shews her dislike, 
as if to revenge herself for a seeming 
contempt of those persons who succeed 
by their own talents and exertions, and 
not by her assistance. She raises in the 
minds of ordinary men a rash and pre- 
judiced judgment in respect to those 
who walk in the highest sphere ; and 
thus it was in respect to Sir Thomas 
Maitland, against whom they persisted 
In a virulent attack, whilst he was solely 
occupied in establishing our permanent 
welfare. 

11 They flattered themselves that they 
should succeed in leading into error the 
British government and people in regard 
to his policy and proceedings. But that 
people and government were not to be 
Induced to change by falsehood and mis- 
representation their opinion of a man 
who had always appeared to them of an 
exalted mind. They judged Sir T. Mait- 
land as they ought. They viewed him 


in the same tight as by the Ionian* he 
had been considered through the whole 
course of eight years-— that is to say, as 
a man, great in his conceptions, full of 
equity and justice in carrying them 
into effect ; in all the variety of govern** 
ment wise and foreseeing; anxious to 
escape from praise, and detesting flat- 
tery ; humane even to those who had 
outraged the dictates of humanity ; ge- 
nerous in the greatest degree to the 
poor ; ready to suffer in his own person, 
provided the prosperity of the people 
confided by his Sovereign to his care 
met with no interruption. And such, 
most illustrious defunct, didst thou ap- 
pear in the eyes of the Ionian people, 
ever adorned with these rare and esti- 
mable qualities. 

“We embalm your memory with our 
present tears, and thy lame shall be 
transmitted tor the blessings of our latest 
posterity.” 


Major-General Sir Francis John 
Wilder, Knt. 

Jan. 23. At the Manor-house, Binfield, 
Berks, after a severe and protracted ill- 
ness, aged 49, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Francis John Wilder, Kt. who formerly 
represented the borough of Arundel in 
three successive Parliaments. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 16th 
foot in April, Lieutenant in an inde- 
pendent company in June, Captain in 
the 106th in August, and Major in the 
106th the 18th September 1794. In 
April 17 08, Major in rhe 88th ; the 31st 
of December 1798, Lieuteuant-Colonci 
in the Banffshire Fencibles ; and the 
10th April 1801, Lieutenant Colonel in 
the 35th foot. As Lieut.-Colonel this 
officer se.rved in Gibraltar with the Banff- 
shire Fencibles, and with the 35tli in 
Malta, Naples, and Sicily. The 25th of 
April 1808, he received the brevet of 
Colonel, and served with that rank also 
in Malta and Sicily. The 4th of June 
1811, he was appointed Major-General. 
He subsequently served on the Staff at 
Ipswich. In 1821 he was promoted to 
the rank of Lieut.-General. He has left 
a widow and eight children. 

Joseph Maury at. Esq. 

Jan. 12. Aged 67, Joseph Marry at, 
esq. of Wimbledon- House, in the county 
of Surrey, M.P. for the borough of 
Sandwich, Chairman of the Committee 
at Lloyd*s, chief in the banking-house 
of Marryat, Kaye, Price, and Co. and 
Colonial Agent for the islands of Gre- 
nada and Trinidad. Though! possessing 
a constitution remarkably strong, and a 
frame of body particularly robust and 
muscular, and apparently full of life and 

vigour, 
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vigour, yet be was cut off from this tran- 
sient scene of affairs, in which be had 
been so distinguished an actor, almost 
instantaneously. He was on the Sunday, 
the day preceding his death, in the en- 
joyment of perfect health, and occupied 
himself on the evening of that day in 
writing an epitaph on an old and faithful 
servant who bad lived with him for 
thirty years, but who bad been killed 
two days before by being thrown from a 
cart. Uuiformly kind and considerate 
to all bis domestics, he was observed to 
feel acutely the melancholy manner in 
which the unfortunate man met his 
death. He went on the Monday morning 
into the City from his country-Troiist* at 
Wimbledon, and whilst in the act of 
writing a frank, in his office in Mansion- 
house- street, he fell on the floor and 
instantly expired, without speaking a 
word. 

It appears that an ossification, not 
merely of the valves of the heart, but of 
the coronary vessels, or of those vessels 
which supply the heart itself with blood, 
was the immediate cause of his death. 

The subject of the present memoir 
was descended from a highly-respectable 
family at East Bergholt in Suffolk. His 
father was an eminent but eccentric 
physician, who practised in Lothbury 
and at Bristol. Inheriting considerable 
natural parts, he gave very early pro- 
mise of that superior capacity which so 
particularly distinguished him. Having 
received the groundwork of a good and 
liberal education, he was at great pains, 
even in maturer Life, to cultivate and 
improve it ; for his mind seemed to be 
early impressed with the wisdom of that 
great saying of Lord Bacon, that “ know- 
ledge was power.” Being intended for 
the general profession of a merchant, he 
was sent out at ail early age to the 
island of Grenada ; where he laid the 
foundation of that intimate local know- 
ledge of the whole West Indian Archi- 
pelago, and of its comprehensive rela- 
tions both with Europe and America, 
which uot only led to his subsequent 
success in life, but which gave to all 
his opinions connected with the concerns 
of those important colonies, that weight 
and that value which they afterwards 
acquired. 

From the West Indies he went, in the 
year 1788, for a short time to North 
America, and visited Boston, where be 
became acquainted with the family of 
the late Frederick Gear, esq. an Ameri- 
can loyalist of considerable distinction, 
who suffered severely in the great strug- 
gle which ended in the establishment of 
American independence. He married 
Mr. Gear’s third daughter, Charlotte, by 
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whom, bis surviving relict, he has left 
nine children to share the earning* of 
his well-spent life. He returned to Gre- 
nada after bis marriage, where he con* 
tinued to reside about a twelvemonth ; 
but on the birth of his eldest son in the 
ear 1789, be revisited England, which 
e never afterwards quitted, except to 
enjoy with his family a short excursion 
to France, on the conclusion of the ge- 
neral peace in 1814. 

Mr. Marryat may truly be said to 
have been the founder of his own for- 
tune ; for he inherited little or no patri- 
monial property or estate i and it may 
be instructive for younger men, who are 
venturing on their career of commerce, 
to know, from the example of this highly 
gifted individual, that they should never 
be dispirited at the first results of un- 
successful enterprise ; for the very first 
five hundred pouuds in the world which 
he had to embark in the pursuits of 
industry, he lost. 

He was early introduced to Lloyd v s, 
where his pen, during a long period of 
war, judiciously and fortunately used, 
raised him (as he more than once ac- 
knowledged) to affluence. He then be- 
came Agent to Grenada, a proof of re- 
spect ; then returned Member for Sand- 
wich, a proof of good fortune; after- 
wards Agent for Trinidad, and increase 
of interest there of course produced it. 

An ardent lover of the political con- 
stitution of his country, and sensibly 
alive to the blessings which that constl- 
stution is every where calculated to im- 
part, he wished to s**e its happy effects 
extended to others, hut be uniformly 
put himself in the breach to oppose those 
wild and speculative plans for bettering 
the condition of his fellow creatures, 
which captivate the minds of more spe- 
cious theorists, but which, unless ex- 
posed in all their deformity, be had the 
sagacity to foresee must be productive 
alike of consequences ruinous and de- 
structive. 

In the great question of Negro Eman- 
cipation be took a very prominent and 
decided part, and he was one of the first 
to denounce the alteration about to be 
introduced in the West Indies, as a 
scheme fraught, in his opinion, witlt the 
direst eviU. 

On all great questions connected with 
the colonial policy, or the shipping ia*- 
teresU of the country, few men were 
more thoroughly conversant ; and with 
a very extensive correspondence to keep 
up with the most distant parts of the 
empire, be never seemed embarrassed 
by the number, the weight, or the va- 
riety of bis pursuits. Amidst the com*- 
plicated points growing out of bis pro- 
fession 
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fession as a merchant, which were con- 
stantly coming before him, and the 
conflicting variety of interests which 
they would fometimes involve, he had a 
clearness of intellect, a wonderful readi- 
ness of tact, to seize the true gist and 
merits of the case, which never forsook 
him. 

Respecting the equalization of duties 
on the East and West India sugars, Mr. 
Marryat greatly distinguished himself, 
both by bis speeches and his writings; 
and it is not perhaps too much, mainly, 
to attribute the failure of that very im- 
portant measure to the very able opposi- 
tion it met with from him, in every 
stage of its progress. But the most 
lasting monument of his usefulness will 
perhaps he felt at Lloyd'6 \ and that re- 
spectable body, equally with the West 
India proprietor*, will ever owe to him 
the deepest obligations. The admirable 
regulations he established for managing 
their extensive concerns, and the un- 
ceasing care with which he watched 
over every thiug which could tend to 
the promotion of their interests, will 
not soon be forgotten. Lord Liverpool, 
with a feeling which does him the highest 
honour, has written to one of the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd's, to express his strongest 
regret at the “ loss of a man of so much 
excellence and worth.” 

Few individuals were more fully im- 
pressed with a conviction of the awful- 
ness, and at the same time the consola- 
tions, of Revealed Religion, than himself ; 
and considering the active career of his 
life, there were not many men of secular 
affairs, who could give a better “ ac- 
count of the faith that was in him.” He 
was a constant attendant on the public 
exercise of divine worship, and had a 
most steady attachment to the doctrine, 
the discipline, and the rites of the Es- 
tablished Church of England. 

Living, during the vacation of Parlia- 
ment, almost entirely at his country- 
house, be dispensed most nobly and 
liberally the comforts of hospitality to a 
large neighbourhood around him. 

In the general style of his eloquence, 
whether in or out of Parliament, Mr, 
Marryat was not an elegant speaker, 
but he was a very powerful, energetic, 
argumentative, and persuasive one. He 
never gave his opinions on any topic 
which he had not calmly and dispas- 
sionately weighed, so that when he 
spoke they carried much greater weight. 

Thus prosperous, active, and diligent, 
be was proceeding in bis career with a 
happy family, several of whom are emi- 
nent in the Navy, the Law, and the 
Church* when he was in a “ moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye," arrested by 
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the hand of Death, and fell to rise no 
more in this world. 

He has left one brother, Samuel Mar- 
ryat, esq. King’s counsel, equally emi- 
nent in his station of life. 

He published some anonymous tracts 
of merit, and with his name— “ Speech 
In the House of Commons, on Mr. Man- 
ning’s motion respecting Marine Insur- 
ances,” 8vo. 1810.— <( Observations on 
the Report of the Committee on Marine 
Insurance,” 8vo. 1810.— u Thoughts on 
the Expediency of establishing a new 
chartered Bauk,” 8vo. 1811. 


William Cookr, Esq. 

April 3. At bis house in Halfmoon- 
street, Piccadilly, at a very advanced age, 
Wm. Cooke, esq. He was born at Cork, 
which city he lefft in the year 176*0, and 
never returned to it. He came to this 
country, with strong recommendations 
to the first Marquis of Lansdown, the' 
Duke of Richmond, Edmund Burke, and 
Dr. Goldsmith. He retained an inti- 
macy with all these distinguished cha- 
racters through lile. Soon after his ar- 
rival in London he entered himself !a 
member of the Middle Temple, but after 
a Circuit or two purchased a share in 
two public journals, and devoted him- 
self chiefly to the public press. His first 
poem was entitled “The Art of Living 
in London,” which Was attended with 
considerable success. His next work 
was a prose essay, entitled “ Elements 
of Diamatic Criticism.” He afterwards 
wrote the Life of Macklin the actor, 
with a History of the Stage during the 
life of that performer, lie also wrote 
the Life of that celebrated wit, Samuel 
Foote, with whom, as well as with Mack- 
lin, he was on intimate terms. Both of 
these works abound with anecdotes, and 
judicious remarks on the merits of con- 
temporary actors and actresses. Mr. 
Cooke, by desire of the Marquis of Lans- 
down, then Lord Shelburne, wrote a 
pamphlet, on Parliamentary Reform, 
which contained true constitutional prin- 
ciples, expressed in nervous language. 
His chief poetical work was an excellent 
didactic poem, intituled “ Conversa- 
tion,” first published in 1807, and de- 
dicated to John Symmous, Esq. F. R. S. 
a gentleman well known in the literary 
circles. In this dedication, when the 
poem came to a second edition, Mr. 
Cooke introduced the character of their 
mutual friend Maurice Morgan, esq. the 
author of a u admirable Essay on the 
character of Falstaff. In the fourth edi- 
tion (1815) the author introduced with 
accuracy and spirit the characters of se- 
veral of the Members of the well-known 
Literary 
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Literary Club* in Gerrard -street, and of 
that which was afterwards established in 
Essex-street, in imitation of the perpe- 
tual club in the Spectator, for the ex- 
press purpose of amusing the evenings 
of Dr. Johnson, and of listening to his 
instructive conversation. Amongst those 
of the club in Gerrard-slreet are the 
names of Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Goldsmiths on the last he 
always dwelt with true friendship. The 
late Mr. Wyndham and David Garrick 
are given with truth and energy. 

From the E9sex-street Clubf are se- 
lected the names of Boswell, Dr. Horsley, 
Dr. Brocklesby, Arthur Murphy, and 
John Nichols. 

The last of these Characters is con- 
cluded by the following apostrophe : 

“ Yet, oh! my Friend, with whom full 
many a night [delight, 

I’ve heard these Worthies with supreme 
How sad to tell tho*»e happy scenes are 
o'er, [more ! 

And all those lov'd Associates are no 
All— all are gone — save we who still re- 
main, [train.” 

As mourning heralds of the matchless 

Mr. Cooke, as we havesaid^ was much 
advanced in years ; and, as a proof that 
he came from a long-lived iamily, his 
father was actually a class-fellow with 
the youngest son of Dryden, and well 
remembered the funeral of that great 
Poet. Having, by industry and bequests 
of friendship, acquired considerable pro- 
perty, which he prudently managed, he 
had retired for many years into private 
life, and maintained an intercourse with 
a very few select friends. Mr. Cooke 
had enjoyed such extensive connexions 
as gave him a deep and comprehensive 
knowledge of mankind, and had stored 
his mind with anecdotes which he re- 
lated with ease, spirit, and humour. 


CllEVAl.lEU LaNGLES. 

Jan. 28. Suddenly, to the regret of 
literary men of all nations, from whom 
he enjoyed a merited consideration, on 
account of his general knowledge and 


* Of this famous Club, which consisted 
of 44 noblemen and gentlemen of the 
highest station in rank and literature 
(see our vol. LIV. p. 98), only two sur- 
vive — Earl Spencer and Lord Stowell. 

f The Members of this Club were par- 
ticularly selected by Dr. Johnson. Their 
names, in the order in which they were 
proposed, may be seen in vol. LV. p. 3 ; 
and their ** Leges Conviviales” in p.99. 
Thirteen of these attended Dr. Johnson's 
funeral. Only three are now living — 
Mr. Chamberlain Clark, Mr. JodreU, and 
Mr. Nichols. 


unvarying kindness, Louis Mathieu 
Langl&s, the celebrated Orientalist. He 
was born near Montdidier, in the year 
1764. His father was in the army, and 
intended bis son for the same profession ; 
but he was averse to it, and, after finish- 
ing a liberal education at Paris, ob- 
tained the consent of his parent to study 
the oriental languages, in order to qua- 
lify himself for a diplomatic, or, if bis 
father insisted on it, a military post, in 
India. He commenced with the Persian 
and Arabic languages, in which he had 
made considerable progress, when he 
was advised to study the Mantchou ; 
and such was his genius and his industry, 
that in a short time he surmounted all 
the difficulties which opposed him. In 
1737 he published a memoir on the 
writings of the Mantchous, entitled 
Alphabet Mantchou. It was the first 
work in this language printed with 
moveable types, which were engraved 
and cast by the celebrated Firmin Didot. 
The characters were objected to as stiff 
and inelegant ; but they are said to 
have been highly admired for their ac- 
curacy by the Mantchous themselves. A 
second edition of the work being called 
for in 1808, a new fount of type was 
cast for the purpose, by the same founder, 
under the more immediate directions of 
M. Langlds ; and it was, in consequence, 
much improved. 

Previous to publishing the Alphabet 
Mantchou, M. Langl&s translated the 
Political and Militaiy Institutes of Ta- 
merlane from the original Persian into 
French. The work had previously ap- 
peared in English, but he was never 
suspected of having had recourse to such 
aid ; and we have reason to believe that, 
at that time, it was easier for M- Langlds 
to translate from the Persian than from 
the English. 

Both these works were dedicated, by 
permission, to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres ; and two years 
afterwards, through the interest of the 
celebrated Marshal de Richelieu, M. 
Langlds was appointed an officer of the 
Court of Honour. His office does not 
appear to have checked his lingual stu- 
dies, which he prosecuted with as much 
ardour as ever. Jn the following year, 
he published the first volume of his Die - 
tionnaire Mantchou- Francois , which be 
presented to the unfortunate Loui* XVI. 
in the month of December, 1788. Three 
other volumes from his pen in the same 
year afford an astonishing proof of his 
industry aud genius : in one of these, 
Conte % Fables , et Sentences , translated 
from various Arabian and Persian au- 
thors, M. Langlfes first made known to 
France and the continent of Europe the 

existence 
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existence of the Astatic Society at Cal- 
cutta, whose labours had even then 
become important and useful. The 
other two works published in that year 
Wttt—Ambasemdes Reciproques <Tun Roi 
dm Jndes, de la Perse, Sfc. el d*tm 
Mmper&r de la Chine , translated from 
the Persian of AbdoulRizar, of Sama- 
rttnd, with memoirs of those two sove- 
reigns | and Precis Historiqne sur lee 
Mahrattes, translated from the original 
Persiaa. 

When the revolution broke out in 
Franee, M. Langfes relinquished all idea 
of going to India, although he did not on 
that account abandon bis Oriental stu- 
dies. On the contrary, we find him 
presenting to the National Assembly, in 
1790, an address on the “ Importance 
of these languages for the extension of 
commerce and the progress of the arts 
and sciences/* About the same time he 
published “Fables et Contes Indiens,” 
with an essay on the literature, religion, 
and manners of the Hindoos ; the first 
part of the “ Hitopad^s,” or prototype 
of the Fables of Pilpay, appeared in this 
volume. In the same year the author 
published the second volume of liis 
“ Dictionnaire Mantchou-Franqais/' 

Fortunately for M. Langl&s, he sur- 
vived the storm of revolution, in which 
thousands perished. It being determined 
to preserve the royal Library under a 
national denomination, the literary re- 
putation and the known probity of M. 
Langl&s obtained him the place of keeper 
of the MSS. He had not long enjoyed 
this post before the rage for destroying 
every vestige of royalty and nobility ex- 
tended the hand of desolation to the 
national library. Citizen Langlds was 
summoned to render an account of all 
books and MSS. in the library relative to 
genealogy, and whatever tended to the 
illustration of one class of society over 
another ; the anathema pronounced in- 
cluded all charters, titles, genealogies of 
the noble families, heraldic biography, 
and even books on other subjects with 
the insignia of royalty on the binding. 
Citizen Langl&s asked for delay, on ac- 
count of the immensity of the collection, 
there being no exact catalogue of its 
oontents. Resolved, at the peril of his 
life, to save so many precious documents 
from destruction, tee fresh labeled some, 
tore the bindings off others, and con- 
cealed an Immense number in the attics 
of the library ; but, as a holocaust was 
secretary, he selected volumes of minor 
interest, duplicate copies, and a great 
number of ponderous tomes on polemi- 
cal divinity, in which those of the see- 
tnrioa of Molina figured largely : this 
1 MI n kind «f retributive justice on the 


Society which ha^ condemned so many 
victims to the flames. The agents of 
Government, seeing an immense pile of 
books doomed to destruction, were sa- 
tisfied with the seal of citizen Langlb, 
and they were carried away, without 
examination, by waggon-loads, to the 
Place Vendome, to be burned ; and by 
this means many most important docu- 
ments for the illustration of national his- 
tory were preserved, at the risk of the life 
of M. Langfcs, who concealed five thou- 
sand volumes which but for him would 
have perished. 

After the 9th Thermidor, the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction conferred 
on him the care of the Literary Depdt 
of the Capucins St. Honorl. This cir- 
cumstance made him better acquainted 
with the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, to whom be suggested the forma- 
tion of a special school for the Oriental 
living languages. The proposal was ac- 
cepted, and M. Langl&s was charged to 
organize the plan of the establishment, 
which has since so powerfully contri- 
buted to extend the cultivation of orien- 
tal languages in France : he undertook 
to teach the Persian himself. In 1795 
he published a new edition of the works 
of Pallas, with numerous notes ; a 
new edition of the Travels of Norden 
in Egypt and Nubia, with notes; and 
several original memoirs on the canal of 
Suez, the pyramids, the sphinx, Alexan- 
dria, &c. ; he at the same time published 
the Travels from India to Mecca of Ab~ 
dou! Keryen, a Mussulman pilgrim, who 
accompanied Thamas Kooli Khan to 
India ; this volume formed the first part 
of a work he afterwards finished, in five 
volumes, entitled, “ Collection Porta- 
tive de Voyages,” translated from differ- 
ent Oriental and European languages. 
He soon afterwards published a new 
translation, from the Arabic, of the Tra- 
veds of Sinbad the Sailor, with valuable 
notes and the original text. 

On the formation of the French In- 
stitute, M. Langl&s was chosen Member 
of the Committee of Literary Labours, 
when be communicated many valuable 
articles, among which were, 1. Frag- 
ments of the Code of Gbengis Khan, 
preserved by Myrkhoud. 2. A Collec- 
tion of Letters written in Arabic and 
Turkish, by different Oriental Princes, 
between the years 1304 and 1517. 3. 
Historical Description of tbe Canal of 
Suez, taken from the grand work on 
Egypt, by Atlmocryzy. 4. Notice on the 
Mantchou Ritual,, with ten plates, re- 
presenting sixty- five instruments of 
Cbamanie worship. 5. A Chronological 
Table of th&Riitag of the Nile, obtain- 
ing the most remarkable between tbe 

years 
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years 614 an til 5 17. All these articles 
are accompanied by the original texts in 
Arabic, Persian, Mautchou, Ac. as well 
as his Dissertation on the Paper Moneys 
of the Orientals. He also attempted, in 
concert wiih Messrs. Camus and Bau- 
din, to revive the “ Journal des Savans ; 
but the continuatioti only existed six 
months. 

In addition to these papers, M. Lan- 
g!£s furnished several articles for the 
“ Magazin Encyclop^dique," and pub- 
lished a translation of the catalogue of 
the Sancrit MSS. in the then Imperial 
Library, and a beautiful little volume, 
which exhibits an exquisite specimen of 
Oriental topography, entitled Researches 
on the Otto of Roses. In this work, 
which was originally intended as a note 
to ti e French translation of the first 
two volumes of the Asiatic Researches, 
M. Langl<>» proves that this celebrated 
perfume was discovered by accident, no 
further back than 16*12. 

M. Langlfts was afterwards employed 
to superintend a new edition of Char- 
din's Travels in Persia, to which be 
added upwards of two thousand notes, 
and prefixed a chronological history of 
Persia, from the earliest period to the 
year 1806. He also furnished the Ori- 
ental articles for the *• Biographie Uni- 
versellc” of Michaud. His last work 
was the Ancient and Modern Monu- 
ments of Hindustan. It is a treatise of 
immense labour and research, and was 
several years in publishing. It was not, 
however, to Oriental languages alone 
that the acquirements ol M. Langl&s 
were confined : he was a perlect master 
of the dead, and of most of the Euro- 
pean languages, particularly German, 
Italian, and English. 

It was at one of the sittings of the 
class of Literature of the National Insti- 
tute, that M. Laugl6s read a memoir 
productive of the most important results : 
this was no less than the expedition of 
Egypt. M. Langlfes demonstrated in 
such glowing colours the possibility of 
opening a passage to India through 
Egypt, and thereby striking a death- 
blow at British supremacy iu the East, 
that General Buonaparte, who was pre- 
sent, immediately after the sittings, 
asked the academician for his memoir, 
pressed him with questions on different 
points, and from that time turned his 
whole attention to the conquest of Egypt. 
He wished M. LangRs to accompany 
the expedition, and, on his declining it, 
Buonaparte threatened him with impe- 
rative orders from the Directory: M. L. 
replied, “ Citizen general, this threat 
would alone determine me to refuse. 

Owt. Man. April, 1894. 
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The Directory can deprive me of my 
place, but no power can compel me to 
accompany you to Egypt.** Buonaparte 
never forgave this, and though he felt 
M. L. was too precious an acquisition to 
the Library to replace him, yet in the 
abundant showers of imperial favours 
not a drop ever lighted on the head of 
Professor Langlfes. 

When the allied armies entered Paris 
in 1814, the Emperor of Russia confer- 
red on M. Langlds the order of Knight 
of St. Wladimir, and the Emperor of 
Austria presented him with a diamond 
ring. 

The galleries of his library, equally 
large and well-chosen, reminded one of 
that academy of Athens where all the 
friends of philosophy, attracted by a 
common taste, assembled. It is gene- 
rally allowed to be the richest private 
Oriental library in existence. Among 
the valuable works it contains are “ the 
Relations of the Danish Missionaries,'* 
in sixteen or eighteen volumes quarto, 
of upward of two thousand pages each, 
and the grand work of Valentyn, in eight 
volumes folio, it is rich, too, in manu- 
scripts ; we will notice but one — the 
magnificent autograph volume of the 
Ajeen Akbery: it is a species of geogra- 
phical, historical, political, statistical, 
ami literary history of India, composed 
by order of the Great Mogul, Akhar, 
under (he superintendance of his Grand 
Vizier, Aboul Fazl, about the year 1584. 
This manuscript was preserved ill the 
Imperial Library of Delhi, and is the 
only exact and complete copy known. 

M. Langl&s was Knight of the Impe- 
rial Order of St. Wladimir, Member of 
the Royal Institute of France, Honorary 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Cal* 
cutta, Keeper of the Oriental Manu- 
scripts in the King’s Library, Principal 
of the Royal School of Oriental Living 
Languages, Persian Professor of the 
same School, President of the Royal 
So. iety of Antiquaries of Frauce, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academies of Gottin- 
gen, Munich, &c. and Correspondent of 
the Royal Institute of the kiugdoin of 
the Low Countries. 

After the religious ceremonies at the 
funeral of M. Langlds, which took place 
in the church of Notre Dame, had been 
concluded, the remains of the deceased 
were conveyed to the cemetery of Pdre 
la Chaise, accompanied by a numerous 
deputation from the Institute, the con- 
servators of the King’s Library, and a 
great number of individuals, both na- 
tives and foreigners, distinguished in 
literature, arts, and sciences. Several 
funeral orations were delivered over the 

body. 
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body. M. Caussin delivered one in the 
name of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres ; M. Gail, of the same 
academy, was the organ of the Conser- 
vators of the King's Library ; M. Barbie 
du Boccage, in the name of the Society 
of Antiquaries ; M. Jomard for the Geo- 
graphical Society; and M. Edouard 
Disaut, the organ of the Royal School 
of Oriental Language, paid the just tri- 
bute of their admiration and regret to 
the illustrious deceased. 

Modest as learned, and inflexible as 
virtuous, he neither sought nor coveted 
the favour of Courts ; devoted entirely 
to the propagation of Oriental literature, 
he formed the school of Oriental hving 
languages at the Library which has 
produced so many distinguished scho- 
lars. Mild and benevolent, his supreme 
pleasure was in being useful to others ; 
the afflux of strangers to hi* lessons and 
to his parties prove his philanthropy 
universal ; but, if a preference were 
given, it was to Englishmen and English 
literature. At Ins evening parties the 
most distinguished English visitors at 
Paris sought to be admitted, and were 
received with cordiality : amongst the 
rest who delighted to be present at 
these conversaziones the author of the 
present notice has frequently remarked 
Mr. Canning and oilier distinguished 
statesmen, Sir John Malcolm, and all 
the English orientalists. 


Mrs. Hornk. 

March 11. At Uxbridge, Mrs. Horne, 
relict of Ur. Horne, late Bishop ot Nor- 
wich. This excellent lady, though her 
life was prolonged to the age oi 82 years, 
enjoyed a state of health aud happmes 
which does not usually belong to that 
advanced period. 

Since the death of Bishop Horne she 
resided for the most part in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Uxbridge, sur- 
rounded by her own family, and expe- 
riencing in their attentions those bless, 
ings which bring the grey hairs of a pa- 
rent down to the grave in peace. 

Venerating as she did the memory of 
her excellent husband, she found in his 
writings a sacred and never failing source 
of consolation, and rule of duty, laid 
down according to the measures of the 
everlasting Gospel, and recommended 
by the aweetest words of human elo- 
quence. 

She was a kind and liberal benefac- 
tress to the poor, by whom Ghe will be 
long remembered with affection aud 
gratitude, 

, 4 General Francis Dunda5. 

Jan. 16. In Scotland, General Francis 
Dundas, Colonel of the 71st (Highland 


Light Infantry), and Governor of Dum- 
barton Castle. 

This officer was appointed, the 4ih of 
April 17 75, to an Ensigncy in the 1st 
Foot Guards ; in May 1777, he joined 
the army in North America, and was 
present at the battles of Brandywine and 
Germantown, and at the siege of ten 
forts before the close of the campaign 
on the river Delaware. Alter their re- 
duction, in December, the detachment 
of Guards, employed on that service, 
rejoined the army and went into winter 
quarters at Philadelphia. The 23d of 
January 1778, he received a Lieutenancy 
with the rank ol Captain in Ins regi- 
ment. He served the campaign of this 
year, and was present in the action at 
Monmouth, on the march of the Bri- 
tish army from Philadelphia to New 
York, in which the 2d battalion of 
Guards was principally engaged ; and 
having suon after been appointed to the 
light company of that corps, lie was em- 
ployed on various detached services in 
1778 and 1779, in the course of which 
the company to wliieh lie belonged sus- 
tained considerable losses. The corps 
of Guards being detached into South 
Carolina, joined the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1780, and the light com- 
pany forming hi- Lordship’s advanced 
guard, it was almost every day engaged ; 
and this officer commanded it at the 
battle of Guildford, and at York Town. 
He soon alter purchased a company in 
the Guards, with the rankof Lieutenant- 
colonel ; and the i 1th of April 1783, ex- 
changed into the 4. r >lh, from which he 
was transferred, the lOthof March 1787, 
to the 1st Foot. With the latter corps 
he embarked for Jamaica at the end of 
1789, aud returned to England in July 
1791. The 16th of October 1793, he was 
appointed Aid-de-Camp to the King, 
aud received the brevet of Colonel. He 
was employed with the latter rank in 
the West Indies, as Adjutant-general to 
Sir Charles Grey's army, and was pre- 
sent at the siege of Martinique, and the 
other islands in 1794 ; and on his return 
to England, being appointed Colonel- 
commandant of the Scotch brigade, he 
joined it in Scotland, and raised a new 
battalion. The 2fitb of February 179- r >, 
be received the rank of Major-general, 
and was employed on the Staff in North 
Britain till ordered to joiq the army pre- 
paring fur foreign service, under Sir 
Ralph Abercroinby, at Southampton. 
Having returned to Portsmouth with the 
expedition, he was soon after appointed 
to take the command at the Cape, and 
in August 1796, be embarked accord- 
ingly. Being appointed Lieutenant- 
governor, with the command, of the 
troops under the Governor, be continued 
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in that government until Lord Macart- 
ney returned to England, leaving him to 
art as Civil Governor, November 1798. 
On the arrival of Lord Macartney's suc- 
cessor, in December 1799, Major-general 
Dutidas resumed his former situation ; 
but that officer being recalled in 1801, 
rhe civil, with the military authority, 
again devolved on Major-general Dun- 
das, and be held both till the evacuation 
of the settlement in 1803. On his re- 
turn to England, June 1803, he was 
placed on the Staff in the Southern dis- 
trict, under Sir David Dundas. In the 
latter end of 1805, he was appointed to 
the command of a division ordered to 
join the army assembling in Hanover, 
under Lord Cat heart ; and on his re- 
turn in 1800, he was again appointed to 
the Staff in the Southern district. The 
29th of April 1802, be received the rank 
of Lieutenant-general ; the 1st of Janu- 
ary 1812, that of General ; and the 7th 
of January 1809, the Colonelcy of the 
71st Foot. He was appointed Governor 
of Garrick Fergus in Ireland, in 1787, and 
transferred, in January 1817, to the go- 
vernment of Dumbarton Castle in Scot- 
land. — This old and distinguished officer 
was never upon half-pay. 

Likut.-Gknrral Nicholas Nkit.an. 

i jiilt'h /. Lieut. General Nicholas Ne- 
jiean. Oil December 15th, 1770, he was 
appointed Second Lieutenant in the 
Royal Maime*. He served oil hoard his 
Majesty’s ship Ocean Iron* the Ifjtli 
March 1778 to February 1779, and was 
in the action in July 177 8 oil' Brest. He 
jereived his commission as First Lieu- 
tenant the 2 2d December 1778, and 
served with that rank from April 1779 to 
June 17 82 oil hoard his Majesty** ships. 

This officer obtained on the 5th June 
1 7 89 a company in the New South Wales 
Corps, embark' d in the October of the 
same year for that station, and remained 
till September 1793 in that Settlement. 

He was promoted on the tit b May 
1795 to a Majority in the New Smith 
Wales* Corps, and to a Lieutenant-co- 
lonelcy oil the 1st September 1795 in the 
93d regiment of foot. From the 1st 
M arch 1795 to the 25th July 1801 this 
officer was on half-pay ; he was subse- 
quently appointed to the Banff-lnre Fen- 
cibles, which he joined the October fol- 
lowing at Gibraltar, and returned in 
February 1802 to England. The Banff- 
shire Fencibles were on the 10th May 
1 802 disbanded. 

This officer was appointed on the 25th 
September 1803 Colonel in the army, 
and Brigadier-General on the 25th July 
1804, on the Staff of Great-Britain. He 
was appointed the 17th March 1807 to 
the command at Cape Bieton, and suc- 


ceeded on the 26tb July 1810 to the 
rank of Major-General, and on the 4th 
June 1 814 to that of Lieutenant-General. 


Field Marshal Wrede. 

Jan . . . In Bavaria, after a long anil 
painful illness, aged 63* Field Marshal 
Wrede. He was originally a lawyer, or 1 
land-steward, and possessing great mili- 
tary dispositions, was recommended by 
Count Rumford to the then Elector of 
Bavaria, who gave him a commission. 
Jn the waroi 1788 he commanded the de- 
tached corps in Carelia ; in 1806 7 he 
commanded a division sent against the 
French; and in 1809 he headed the 
army of the North destined to act 
against Russia. In 1810 he was en- 
trusted with an embassy extraordinary 
at Paris. He was instructed to submit 
certain proposals to the States General 
then assembled at Crebo, to the King 5 
and he was the first who acquainted the 
Diet with the result. His Majesty (t lie 
present King) had ordered due prepara- 
tions for the funeral of the Marshal, 
when, on opening his will, it was dis- 
covered that he wished his hody to be 
interred without pump at his country 
heat, and carried to his grave by the 
peasants. He has left behind two sons* 
one of whom is Aide-de-camp to the 
King, and the other 1ms been appointed 
ari Officer of Ordnance. He carried 
with him the regrets of the King, the 
Nation, and the Army. 


John Middleton. 

Oii the 3d March 1823, at Ablliorpc, 
near Towcester, John Middleton, who 
was born 10lh March, 1736, and enlisttil 
on the 27th April, 175 b in the 3d Dra- 
goon Guards, then commanded by Ge- 
neral Honey wood, in which he seived 
1 1 years and a quarter as a private, three 
and a quaiter as corporal, and 15 years 
and a half as sergeant, and was ulti- 
mately discharged, being deemed unfit 
for service by rheumatism, on the Kith 
June, 1783, upon a pension ofjt’18. 5>»* 
a year, but which was afterwards ad- 
vanced Is. 4jd. per day, making the total 
amount of pension received by him since 
liis dismission, about ^500. lie loughi 
in t he memorable battle of Prustifiiiiulen, 
commanded by the Marquis of Granby ; 
the battle ol lYlluighoseti, commanded 
by tlic same ; and those of Williamstadt 
and Warburg, commanded by Prince 
Ferdinand and the Marquis of Grauhy. 
In testimony of liis good character, he 
was in 1794 appointed sergeant of the 
Towcester Troop of Yeomanry, under 
the command of the late Captain Sir 
John Drydeii. lie has left a willow, at 
the advanced age of 83, to lament Ins 
death. 
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DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

In the Borough, aged 50, Deborah, relict 
of the late Mr. John Timbs. She was 
seized with apoplexy while in conversation 
with her family, and expired after 1 8 days 
suffering. 

At me Blenheim Hotel, Bond* street, 
Major Patrick Hamilton, late of the 4th 
(Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards. 

*In -James- street, Bedford-row, the widow 
of the late James Stowe, esq. of the Navy 
Office. 

At Southern pton-place, Euston -square, 
Mrs. Augusta Schutz, daughter of the late 
George Schutz, esq. of Shotover House, 
Oxfordshire. 

At Camberwell, in his 86th year, Mr. W. 
Harris, formerly a clothier at Lower Easton. 

Feb, 1. Aged 84, Isaac Ogden, esq. for 
29 years a Judge of his Majesty’s Court of 
King's Bench for the district of Montreal, 
Lower Canada. 

Feb . 9. In Dover-street, aged 90, Mar- 
garet, relict of the late Hon. Gen. Thomas 
Gage. She was the dau. of Peter Kemble, 
esq. President of the Council of New Jer- 
sey, and was married Dec. 8, 1758, to Hon. 
T. Gage, general and commander in chief 
of his Majesty's Forces in North America; 
who died April 2, 1788 ; and by whom she 
had Henry, 3d Viscount Gage, and 1 0 other 
children. 

Feb. 25. At Clapton, aged 86, James 
Powell, esq. 

March 3. In London, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 68, Mr. Viotti, the celebrated 
performer on the violin. The name of 
Viotti, as connected with the musical annals 
of the age, will occupy a prominent place, 
both as a composer and as a performer ; and 
his memory will he long endeared to, and 
cherished by those friends who hud the hap- 
piness of knowing and appreciating his many 
admirable qualities in private life. He was 
a native of Piedmont. 

March 12. In Fleet-street, Mr. Wm. 

, Neville, of the old-established firm of Wells 
and Neville, haberdashers. He was buried 
at St. Dunstan’s in the West on the 19th. 

March 22. At Clapham-common, Bat- 
tersea, aged 65, Hannah, wife of Mr. Al- 
derman Scholey. 

March 26. At Upper Clapton, aged 72, 
Anne, relict of Detley Eicke, esq. formerly 
of Higlibury-terrace and Lloyd's Coffee- 
house. 

March 27. At Chelsea, of consumption, 
aged 20, James, youngest sou of the late 
Edward Jardine, esq. banker, of Seven Oaks. 

March 29 . At the British Museum, aged 
85, Mrs. Bean. 

March 30. At his apartments at the 
British Museum, the Rev. T. Maurice, 
M. A. Of this well-known literary charac- 
ter an sit count shall appear in our next. 


At Cheynd-walk, Chelsea, on his 86th 
birth-day, John Mitchell, esq. formerly of 
the Royal Navy, one of the few surviving 
officers who sailed round the world with 
Admiral Byron. 

April 3. Aged 25, Anne, wife of Joseph 
Tasker, esq. of Fitzwalters, Essex. 

April 5. Aged 96, Jane, wife of Mr. 
Wm. Debonaire Haggard, of Union-place, 
Blackheath-road. 

April 6. At the house of James Palmer, 
esq. Christ's Hospital, aged 74, Mrs. Phila- 
delphia Stephens, formerly of Lisbon. 

April 8. Aged 66, Hannah Benigna, 
wife of the Rev. Christian T. La Trobe, of 
Nevil’s-court, Fetter-lane. 

April 9. Aged 20, Benjamin, son of the 
Right Hon. John Radcliff. 

April 10. Aged 73, Wm. Messing, esq. 
of the Stock Exchange, having survived his 
wife six days. 

April. 13. Mary- Anne, the beloved wife 
of Henry Storks, esq. of Gower-street, Chief 
Justice of the Isle of Ely. 

April 14. Mrs. Sarah Simpson, relict of 
the late Rev. Robert Simpson, D. D. many 
years Theological and Resident Tutor of the 
Hoxtun Academy. 

In Holloway-road, Islington, after a short 
illness, much regretted by his friends, aged 
6“2, Mr. Thomas Biddell, who kept many 
years an extensive button-manufactory in 
Drury-lane. 

April 15. At bis mother’s, Chigwell- 
row, Essex, aged 24, Mr. Daniel-Cox Ba- 
sire, second son of the late Mr. James 11a- 
sire, engraver, who died May 13, 1822 (see 
vnl. xcii. i. 474). His amiable disposition 
endeared him to all his relatives and friends, 
who most sincerely lament his early death. 

Bedfords in he. — March 25 . At Ampt- 
hill, in her 91st year, Stawel, widow of the 
late Henry Boult Cay, esq. 

Berks. — At Windsor, aged 87, Mrs. 
Anne Price. 

Bucks.— March 24. At Wendover Dean, 
aged 79, Anne, wife of Matthew Raper, esq. 

Cambridge. — April 5. At Croft Lodge, 
the relict of the late Thomas Carr Bracken- 
bury, esq. 

Essex . — Ajrril 8. At Walthamstow, aged 
61, William -Matthew Raikcs, esq. Purlieu 
Ranger of Waltham Forest, and eldest son 
of late Wm. Raikes, esq. merchant in Lon- 
don ; and brother of R. Raikes, esq. of Wel- 
ton near Hull. 

Gloucestershire. — At Park-row, Bris- 
tol, Snap, esq. 

March 31. Aged 21, from a foil from 
his horse, Winchcombe Henry, youngest 
son of Henry Hicks, esq. of Eastington. 

At Thornbury, aged 83, John Brewster, 
esq. 

April 4. At Cheltenham, aged 83, Anne, 
relict of George Hunt, of Hallen. She was 
a highly esteemed minister In the religions 
Society called Quakers. 

Aprtl 
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April 7. In Prince's-street, Bristol, aged 
4ti, Mr. O’Neil. He had made upwards of 
4000 drawings, 600 of which were of an- 
tique remains in Bristol. 

April 13. At Cirencester, aged 83, tne 

relict of John Austin, esq. 

Hampshire. — Mar. 21. At Southamp- 
ton, aged 82, the wife of Admiral Evans. 

April 9. At Great Abshot-Huuse, aged 
70, John Blagrove, esq. of Jamaica, and 
of Adderwyke-House, Bucks. 

Herefordshire. — April 26. At Breden- 
bury- House, aged 51, Phoebe, wife of 
Charles Dutton, esq. and daughter of late 
Edward Dixon, esq. of Dudley. 

Hertfordshire.— At White . Hill, in 
Bcrkhampstead, aged 77, the relict of Ro- 
bert Sparrow, of Workingham-liall, Suf- 
folk, esq. 

Mar. 23. At Bushey, aged 78, James 
Gurry, esq. 

Huntingdonshire. — Mar . 28. At St. 
Neot’s, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Mr. 
Gorham. 

Kent.—- Mar. 26. At Faversham, aged 
r»9, the relict of John Smith, esq. late of 
Huntingfield. 

April 6. At Erinstead-plocc, aged 59, the 
relict of late Rev. R. C. Tylden Pattenson, of 
Ibornden and Frinstead-placc, and Rector 
of Frinsted and Milfred. 

April 12. At Dover, aged 55, after se- 
vere sufferings for three years and a half, 
borne with the greatest fortitude and resig- 
nation, Captain Henry Ba/.ely, of the Royal 
Navy, youngest son of late Admiral Bazely. 

Lancashire. — Mar. 2o. At Highfield, 
Pendlcbnry, near Manchester, Th. Greaves, 
esq. 

April 2. Aged 76, James Bateman, esq. 
of Tollington- House, Manchester, and of 
Tollingtoii-llall, Westmorland. 

Leicestershire. — Mar. 18. At Leices- 
ter, Mr. Davis, Surveyor of Taxes for that 
county. 

Mar . 28. Aged 20, John, the only son 
of Mr. John Ryley, gent, of Leicester. In 
his character was exhibited all the ardour of 
youth iu perfect subjection to the restraints 
of filial affection and duty : mild, manly, 
and ingenuous, he attracted universal es- 
teem ; fortified by a religious education, he 
knew vice but by report ; and intent on the 
improvement of his mind, he had no time 
to Bpare for folly. His death has caused an 
extraordinary sensation of regret in the 
place of his residence. . _ 

Lincolnshire. — Feb. 13. At Sleaford, 
aged 68, Benjamin Cheales, esq. 

Northumberland. — Feb. 8. At New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in his 9 1 st year, R>ch’ 
aid Jones, esq. He bequeathed 600 1. 
to the charitable institutions of the town, 
nearly cine-fourth of his entire P TO P*[j7 T 
Oxfordshire. — Feb. 11. At Walton, 
Lady Harriet, youngest dau. of the Earl of 
Tankemlle. 


Mar. 3. At her son’s house, aft Boddi- 
cott, near Banbury, aged 81, Rachael, 
widow of Mr. Abraham Bristow, surgeon, 
of Cassington, and one of the Coroners fur 
this county, leaving four sons and four 
daughters, whose united ages amounted 
to 407 years ; seven of whom followed her 
to the grave. 

Somersetshire. — Feb. 91. AtBatli, Mrs. 
Eliza Neville, relict of the late Thomas Ne- 
ville, esq. 

At Upper Easton, after a long and severe 
illness, Jane, widow of the Rev. D. Keith, 

D. D. late of Kent-house, Hammersmith. 

Aprils. Of pulmonary consumption, aged 
34, Mr. Joseph Barratt, jun. bookseller, of 
Bond-street, Bath ; who has left a widow 
and infant family to lament the loss of an 
indulgent husband and parent ; and an exten- 
sive circle of friends, by whom he was ad- 
mired for his more than ordinary powers of 
mind, and esteemed for his many virtues. 

April 12. At Wilton Cottage, Taunton, 
the residence of her daughter Mrs. Cliffe, 
aged 73, Elizabeth, Lady Farrington, relict 
of General Sir Anthony Farrington, hurt, 
late of Blackheath. 

Suffolk. — Aged 72, Mrs. FJowerdew, of 
Bncton. 

March 24. At Bury, aged 80, Mrs. 
Lucy Fergus, the daughter of Patrick K of 
the island of Mount Scrrat, esq. ami the 
sister of Dame Mary Gage (who died April 
15, 1820), the wife of Sir Thomas Kook- 
wood Gage, the 5th Baronet of that name, 
of Hcngrave Hall. 

April 2. At Halesworth, aged 73, the 
relict of Stephen Reeve, gent. 

April 12. At Long Melford, aged 47, 
John Quecnborough, gent. 

Sussex — Jan. 30. At Pits Hill, Sussex, 
aged 75, William Mitford, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Worthing, at the house of 
Dr. Cholmeley, her brother-in-law, Harriett- 
Havard, second daughter of the late Wm. 
Havard, esq. of South Lambeth. 

Feb. 24. At Brighton, aged 66, William 
Fortescue, esq. of Writtle Lodge, Essex. 

Feb. 26. At Hastings, Lieut. Fred. T. 
Jeffreys, R. N. son of the Rev. John Jef- 
freys, of Barnes. 

March 7. At Hastings, Mary Francos, 
wife of Captain Andrews, and daughter of 
T. S. Salmon, M.D. of Reading. 

March 24. At Eastbourne, aged 87, 
Jane widow of the late John Hamilton Mor- 
timer, esq. 

Ireland.— At Clonmel, Sir Rich. Jones. 
Out of 23 children, the fruit of his only 
marriage, he has left 15, and his Lady, to 
lament his loss. 

At Crookhaven, Cork, at the very ad- 
vanced age of 105, Catherine, relict of the 
late Mr. Jeremiah Donovan, of Keelcro- 
hano, same county. 

Jan . 15. At Monlough, co. Down, aged 
104, Mr. William Gibson, farmer. His 

brother 
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brother died * few years ago, aged 99, and 
a sister not long since, aged ] 05. 

Jan. 30. At his. seat at Rochefort, at 
an advanced age, Gustavus Hume Roche* 
fort, esq. M. r. for county of Westmeath. 
He was a gentleman of considerable landed 
property in that county, and commanded 
the Moyarshell and Magherodnren mounted 
yeomen and volunteers, in number 135 rank 
and file. 

Feb. 27. At Coolen, aged 88, Sir Ri- 
chard Harte, Knt. He was one of the 
oldest Magistrates of the county of Lime- 
rick, and one of the Aldermen of that city. 

Aiiroad. — April 21, 1823. At Choail- 
ringhew. East Indies, Lieut. John Hada- 
way, 24th Native Infantry, Bengal, Sur- 
veyor of Government Lands in Roliilcund. 

Aug, 10. At Calcutta, Wiu. Mann, esq. 
of the firm of Buchanan, Mann, and Co. 

Aug, 26*. In Bengal, aged 38, Major 
Henley, resident and Political Agent at 
Bhopal, and eldest surviving son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Henley. 

Aug. S 1. At Cape Coast, Africa, aged 
21, William-Charles, eldest son of the late 
William Fcilde, esq. formerly Governor of 
(Jape Coast Castle, and of Grove-lane, Cam- 
berwell. 

Sept. 7. At Broach, aged 21, Oliver 
Hanson, esq. of the Civil Service. He whs 
the fifth son of John liansnn, esq. of the 
Rookery, Woodford, Essex. Never were 
unassuming manners more combined with 
upright and honourable deportment. 

Srpt. 16. At Calcutta, Lieut. Edward 
Dovetail, 4tli lvagt. of Madrns Native In- 
fantry, Aid-de-Caiiip to Major-General Sir 
John Dovetou, and third son of the late 
Frederick Doveton, esq. of Upper Wimpole- 
street. 

Sept, 19, At Heidelburg, Francis Schnell, 
esq. an eminent mathematician and scholar, 
formerly resident in England. 

Oct. 6. At Madras, aged 32, Edward- 
Rich. third son of the late Sir Richard Jo- 
seph Sullivan, Imrt. 

Oct. 15. At Purnea, in the East Indies, 
aged 46, James-Bruce L&ing, esq. of the 
ltengal Civil Service, eldest son of James 
L. esq. of Streatham, Surrey, and of Do- 
minica. 

Oct. 28. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 28, E. S. Montagu, esq. late Persian 
Secretary to the Government, at Calcutta. 

Oct. ... His Highness Prince Louis of 
Hesse Darmstadt, brother of her Royal 
lliglmesB the Grand Duchess. 

Lately . Prince John Dolgorucke, for- 
merly Colonel of the Polish guard, who en- 
tered the Russian service under the Eifeperor 
Paul. It is mentioned as remarkable, that 
no Russian subject now has the Order of St. 
George of the First Class ; and that the only 
persons who possess it nre the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the King of Sweden, and the Duke 


of Angoulemc, to whom it has been Bent on 
account of his campaign in Spain. 

At Versailles, aged 52, Win. Finckard, 
esq. late of Queen- Anne-street West. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mcr, Jean, wife of 
Lieut.-col. John Austin, Brig.-general in 
Portugal. 

At Ettenheini, Baden (on his estate) , Ba- 
ron John Von Turkheim, a native of Stras- 
burg, well known to many distinguished in- 
dividuals in Europe, as a public writer and a 
diplomatist. 

At Antigua, the wife of Hon. John Dun- 
combc Taylor, Judge of the Island, and se- 
cond daughter of the late Elios V&nderhorst, 
esq. American Consul. 

At Genoa, Major Wm. C. Batt, of R5th 
foot. He was appointed Ensign 62d foot. 
Sept. 3, 1803 ; Lieut. 30 Nov. 1804 ; Capt. 
March 13, 1806' ; Capt. 37th foot, Sept. 21, 
1 809 ; Capt. 85th foot, Jan. 25, 1813 ; Bre- 
vet Major Sept. 29, 1814 ; acted as Aide- 
du-camp to Major-gen. Hart on the Staff of 
the Northern district, Ireland ; and after- 
wards served as superintending Officer of a 
recruiting district. 

At Copenhagen, the Minister of State, 
Niels Roscnkrant/.. This distinguished 
Statesman, after having been Ambassador 
many years at Warsaw, I'eteishurg, Beilin, 
Paris, and other courts, was appointed in 
1 S 1 0 to the department of Foreign Affairs, 
which he filled till his death, and was in- 
vested with numerous orders of knighthood. 
He was horn in 1757, and married in 1790 
Princess Darharn Wiascmska. Jie was of 
one of the most ancient noble families of 
Denmark, which has produced many great 
statesmen and men of learning. 

Jan. 4, 1824. At Paris, Matilda-Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of Sir Gienvillc Tem- 
ple, hart, by his first wife Elizabeth, dau. of 
Ge j. Watson of Massachusetts, esq. (who 
died at Rome Nov. 4, 1809.) bite was born 
May 3, 1 803. 

Jan. 22. At Caen, Capt. Willoughby 
Marshall, R. N. K. S. G. & S. His remains 
were interred at Southampton Feb. 2. 

Feb. 17. In the Bay of St. John’s, An- 
tigua, a black woman, named Statira, who, 
by information from herself, must have at- 
tained the advanced age of 132 to 134. She 
was a slave, and was hired as a day labourer 
during the building of the gaol, and was 
present at the laying of the corner-stone, 
which ceremony took place 116 years ago. 
She also stated, that she was a young woiniui 
grown when President Sharpe assumed the 
administration of the island, which was in 
1706; so that, allowing her to be then 18, 
it brings her age to that of 1 34. 

Lutcly. In St. George’s, Jamaica, from 
a fever caught in performing militia duty, in 
repressing the late conspiracy among the 
slaves, Walter R. Grossett, esq. 
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1824.] Bill of Mortality.— Markets, Src. — Canal Shares . 

BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 24, to April £0, 1824. 

Christened. Buried. Sand 5 137 30 and <70 103 

Males - 6 ' l4 lnqo Maloa “ ^ 37 \i 9 Qq a f 6 “d 10 56* 6*0 and 70 124 

Females - 578 J n,i Females- 6*52 J y | I 10 and 20 40 70 and 80 102 

Whereof have died under two years old 401 a 20 and 30 82 80 and 90 44 

— « I 30 and 40 84 90 and 100 9 

Salt 5s. per bushel ; 1 \d. per pound. ^ 40 and 50 107 


QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending April 17* 


Wheat. | 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

1 Peas. 

s. d. 

.?. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

67 2 

35 6 

24 6 

45 7 

33 2 

37 

1 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Suck, April 15), 55s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 21, sis. 4 Ul per civt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April M3. 


Kent Bags 

... V. 

10?. 

to 

10/. 

10*. 

Farnham Pockets..., 

. 10/. 

Os. to 

17/. 

Os, 

Susst-x Ditto .... 

... 71. 

Os. 

to 

B/. 

8S. 

Kent 

.. 8/. 

8 In 

1 It. 

12 s. 

\ ear ling 

... ft/. 

10?. 

to 

7/. 

7*. 

Sussex 

.. 71. 

7a. to 

ill. 

0*. 

Old ditto 

... 0/. 

Os. 

to 

0/. 

Os. 

Yearling 

.. til. 

Os. to 

!>/. 

Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Huy tit. Os. Straw 2/. 1 Os. 0 d. Clover til. 6s. 0 d . — Whitechapel, Hay til. Gs. (Ul. 
Straw 2/. 1 Os. O d. Clover tit. 1 5s. 0</. — Smithficld, Hay til. (is. Straw 2/. 8s. Clover (it. 1 

SMITHFIELD, April 26. To sink the Offal — per stone of Bibs. 

Beef 3 s. 2d. to 4s'. 2d. Lamb. ft s. 8d. to 6s. 6d. 

Mutton 3s. fid. to 4s. fid. Head of Cattle at Market April 26 : 

Veal 4s. (id. to 5s. tid. Beasts 2,45)7 Calves 160. 

Pork 4s. 2d. to 5s. 2d. Sheep and Lambs 16,41 0 Pigs 230. 

COALS : Newcastle, 34s. tid. to 37 s. Od. — Sunderland, 33 s. Od. to Os. od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 38s. Od. Yellow Russia 36s. Od. 

SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 78s. Curd 82s. — CANDLES, 8s. Od. per Do-t. Moulds 5)s. tid. 

THE PRICES of SHARES in Canals, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Lirht Companies (between the 25th of March, and 25th of April, 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scott), Auctioneer, ("anal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Wincliester-street, Old Bioad-strcct, London. — 
Grand Trunk Canal, dividing 75 1. per share, per annum, and bonus, price 2,300/. — l^ceds 
and Liverpool, 15/.; price 450/. — Barnsley, 12/.; price 230/. — Rochdale, 3/.; pi ice 105/. 
— Coventry 44/. and bonus; price 1 ,200/.— Oxford, short shares, 32/. ; price 820/. — Bir- 
mingham, 12/. 10s.; price 345/. — Grand Junction, 10/.; price 333/. — Monmouth, 10/.; 
price 220/. — Brecknock and Abergavenny, 5/.; price 115/. — Neath, 13/. last year; price 
350/. — Swansea, 10/.; price 220/. — Old Union, 4/.; price 5)5/. — Ellesmere, 3/.; price 80/. 
— Dudley, 3/. ; price 80/. — Worcester and Birmingham, 1/.; price 40/. — Lancaster, 1/.; 
price 33/. — Kennet and Avon, 17s.; price 28/. — West India Dock Stock, 10/.; price 240/. 
— East India Dock Stock, 8/.; price 160/. — London Dock Stock, 4/. 10s.; price 117/. — 

East London Water Works, 51. ; price 172/. — West Middlesex Ditto, 2/. If).?.; pi ice 83/ 

Grand Junction Ditto, 2/. 10.?.; price H2/. — Kent Water Ditto, 1/, 10.?.; price 45/. — Royal 
Exchange Assurance, 10/. and bonus; price 3 1 5/. — Globe Fire and Life Assurance, 7/.; 
price 182/. — Imperial Fire Ditto, 5/.; price 135/. — Albion Fire and Life Ditto, 2/. 10s. ; 
price 567. — Atlas tire and Life Ditto, 6*.?.; price 67. — Hope Fire and Life Ditto, 6s.; 
price til . — Hock Life Assurance, 2s.; price 4/. — Provident Ditto, 9/. per cent, on 10/. 
puid ; price 20/. — Westminster Gas Light and Coke Company, 4/.; price 80/. — New Ditto, 
8/. per cent, on ft/, paid; price til. premium,— City of London Ditto, 8/. per cent, on 86/. 
paid; price 65/. premium. — New Ditto, 8/. per cent, on 46/. paid; price 35/. premium. — 
South London Ditto, 7 1 10s.; price 190/. — Vauxhall Bridge, 1/.; price 35/. — Water- 
loo Ditto, 1/. ; price til, — Ditto, Old Annuities, 2s. tid. in the pound on 8/. price 3 tit . — 
Ditto New Ditto, 2s. tid. in the pound on 7 /•; price 33/. — Regent's Canal, 57/. — Wilts and 
Berks, 10/. 1 0.?.--~Grand Union, 80/.— Huddersfield, 30/. — Portsmouth and Arundel, 25/. — 
Stratford upon Avon, 28/. — Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, 40/. paid; price 22 /. 
premium. — New Ditto, 5/. paid; price 17/. premium. — Guardian Fire and Life Assurance, 
10/. paid; price 14/. premium. — London Institution, 35/. —Russell Ditto, 10/. 

METEORO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, by W. CARY, Strand. 

Prom, March 27, to April 2G, 1894, lath inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


■§ *j Ifiarom. 
*© *bp I'm. pts. 


Weather. 


Ap. 1 30 
2 42 


mz* 


29, 84|doudy 

, 95 snow sLowrs 
, 99 fair 

, 06 show* of bail 
, 75 cloudy 
, 87 fair i 

, 28 stormy , 

30, 10 fair 1 

, 85 fair 

, 45 fair 
, 47 1 cloudy 
, 15! cloudy 
, 28 cloudy 
, 041 cloudy 
! 29, 45! stormy 
I . 44 snow 


g i? arom ’ Weather. 

3 *6-S)in.pto. 

Z Sg 


9, 47 fair 
, 75 fair 
, 91 fair 
, 90 fair 
, 30 rain 
, 57 rain 

10, 1 7 fair 
, 20 fair 
, 35 fair 
, 09 fair 

19, 97 showery 
, 28 rain 
30, 25 fair 
, 15 fair 
29, 64 cloudy 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From March 29, to April 27, 1824, lath inclusive. 

* I 


d-g <3-| 

oi 9 o w. Si h « 

1 a J s-3 m 

jg 00 P* 00 

29 93 5 

30 H 4 

31 \ 94 { 

1 94$ 

* 94$ 

3 95| 

5 195§ 

6* 244 95 $195$ 

7 244 94$ $95$ 

8 244495$ 

9 245 95$ $i964 

10 245$ 95$ 4.96$ 

12 4464 9*4 41954 < 

13 2453 954 $ 96f 

14 2454 954 $ 96$ 

15 245$ 95$ 4 96$ 

16 Hoi. — 

17 245 954 $96$ 

19 Hoi. 

20 Hoi. 

21 245 95$ 4 96 

22 2454 95$ $964 

23 Hoi. 7 

24 245 95$ $ 96$ 

26 95$ $96$ 

27|244$ 95$ 96$ 

RICHARDSON, 


u eZ | * u a J ! g>*§ ,:§ § Ex. Bills, f Ex. Bills, 

si 80W - 


4 

* — :r 

$' 102 $ - 

i 101$ 
6 102 
4101$ 
64*102$ 
4|l02$ 
$102$ 
$ 102$ 


107$, 

— 1 107$, — — — 

1 1 07$! 

1 1074 ~ 

.1 108 “ 

107$ 

1 108 — 

101* 108 23 $|— 

1014 107$ 23 4” 

101$ 107$ 23 $- 

101 i 108 23 $- 

100$ I.10l| 108$ 23 $“ 
100$ !102$ 108$ 23 $” 
100$ ',102$ 108 $,23 $“ 
100$ il02$ 108$;23 $“ 


pm. 53 
pm. 54 
pm. 56 
pm. 56 
pm. 58 
pm. 53 
pm. 53 
pm. 53 
pm. 54 
pm. 59 
pm. 55 
pm. 50 
pm. 52 
pm. 49 
l pm. 44 
( pm.|48 


55 pm. i 

56 pm. f 
58 pm. I 

57 pm. { 

54 pm. i 

56 pm. . 

57 pm* - 

56 pm. 

57 pm. 

55 pm. 

41 pm. 
53 pin. 

42 pm. 

1 44 pm.| 
l 47 pm. 
; 45 pm. 


53 55 pm. 

54 56 pm. ■ 
56 56 pm. 
56 58 pm. 
58 54 pm. 

> 53 56 pm. 

, 53 57 pm. 

. 53 aO pin* 

. 54 57 pm. 

. 59 55 pm. 

. 4744 pm. 

. 50 53 pm. 

1. 5242 pm. 
i. 4944 pm. 

1. 4447 pm. 

1. 4845pm. 


I loll piggjaOOj TS pm- 48 45 pm. 4845pm. 

"6 102* 100* 103 loej aat 399* 78 pm.47 SO pm. 4750pm. 

ITTTs 1004 lOSiioai'SSt 300 83 pm. 50 54 pm. 5054pm. 
^ * loot 10 l| 1084 33 * 300* 84 pm- 54 67 pm. 54 57pm. 

~Z i«08 ToT 108**3* 84 pm. 56 54 pm. 5664 pm. 

4 1004 103 109 23* 3994 56 52 P m - 56 52 pro. 

1 1ST loot 103 109 23 *3994 Ib 4 51 pm.l S 4 51pm. 

GOODLUCK, and Co, 104, Comer of Benk-buUdinga, Conduit. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The information solicited by a Constant 
Reader, relative to the Gregory family, 
would, if obtained, be of too private a na- 
ture to interest our readers. Such enquiries 
should be pursued through , the Herald's 
Office. 

If £. Rebbew will favour us with his ad- 
dress, or with an interview, his letter shall 
he inserted. 

Veritas is quite correct in what he has 
remarked on the lines signed W. P. which 
certainly were attached to an engraving of 
a Sleeping Girl , executed by Bartolozzi ; 
hut the lines were applied to the drawing 
lm fore the plate was produced; and after- 
wards, by the ready consent of W.P. annexed 
to the engraving. 

S. T. observes, “ the seal engraved in 
pi. 11. fig. 9, and described in p. 807, of 
\ol. xcm. part ii. was probably the seal of 
Guiscliard d’Engle or d*Angolesme Earl of 
•Huntingdon, in the time of Richard the Se- 
cond. His arms are described hy lleylin, as 
Or, billettfee, a lion rampant Azure. On 
the shield, in the seal, is a lion rampant be- 
tween three starB. See an account of this 
Ear! of Huntingdon in Dugdale’s Baronage, 
wol. ii. p. 173." 

P. P. observes, in reference to the letters 
of Orator, in the last Supplement, p. 6*01 , 
and of Cautus, in the February Number, p. 

1 1 7, — “ As we arc now upon the eve of 
what may be called a new sera, from the cir- 
cumstance of many additional Churches be- 
ing built, it is highly essential that some 
consideration be given to some of the sub- 
jects mentioned in the letters of the above 
Correspondents. As regards the first, 1 beg 
to say that, without giving any decided opi- 
nion as to whether our Clergy should preach 
extempore, or from their book, I most cer- 
tainly argue that they ought to preach their 
.Sermons much more than many of them do, 
and that too with proper animation , equally 
distant from either the rant or whine so 
characteristic of most of the subaltern secta- 
ries, in their mode of dealing out discourses. 
In respect to Cautus's report of dissensions 
about Orthodoxy and Evangelism, it must 
be notorious to ell of us, that the taste, the 
fashion, and the whims of the times, have 
no small share in the many differences and 
conceits of opiuions set up of late years in 
Ecclesiastical as well as in civil matters, so 
that it will he utterly impossible to meet 
them all. Under these circumstances, *1 
should say, that in selecting the Clergymen 
for the new Churches, it is only necessary 
to fix upon gentlemen of talents and of good 
and exemplary character, who would be dis- 
posed to exert themselves in the pulpit, and 
to avoid ‘as much as possible, in their ser- 


mons, the introduction of any stiff doctrinal 
points ; — and in other respects, I should 
also beg to suggest that if a little good 
chaunting were introduced into the service, 
it would, I am sure, meet with general ap- 
probation amongst the auditors." 

W. D. D. states, << A friend has in his 
possession a miniature of Oliver Cromwell, 
which ho purchased in Scotland. It has 
been beautifully executed by Cooper, to 
whom the Protector more than once sat, 
and is probably the best likeness extant of 
that extraordinary man. It is so small, 
that a sixpence of the present coinage covers 
the whole of the picture. The countenance, 
which indicates much intelligence, is other- 
wise expressive of character, and strongly 
resembles in style the labours of the most 
celebrated Artists of the Dutch school, on a 
larger scale. Notwithstanding its minute- 
ness, the warts or excrescences which Crom- 
well was known to hare had on his face, 
have not been omitted, for one large one ap- 
pears a little above the right eye-brow, and 
another below the lower lip.” 

A Correspondent say*, « It is wished 
to procure any notices respecting William 
Bowles, the author of the Historia Natvralis 
of Spain. What is subjoined is rather im- 
perfect, and perhaps some of your Corre- 
spondents may be able to supply many defects 
in it. He was sent over to Spain by Gene- 
ral Wall, when Ambassador in England, 
with the object of inspecting and examining 
the different mines of the country ; he was 
accordingly so employed, and the book, as 
published, was formed out of his various re- 
ports as made to the officers of the Govern- 
ment of Spain, and from such loose and 
irregular dispatches the book was drawn uj> 
by Don Az&ra, of the Secretary of State’s 
office, afterwards the Spanish Ad mister at 
Rome, and well known in the Revolutions 
of Spain. Mr. Bowles was the author of a 
Letter describing the Sheep-walks in Spain, 
published in an early volume of the Annual 
Register, iu a letter to Dr. Collignon, and 
signed W. B. Several parts of Bowles's 
Book are translated in Dillon’s History of 
Spain ; but query whether there be any 
translation of the book in English?” 

Errata — P. ISO. Til gate House, and TiJgate 
Fdi eat Lodge, arc in Sussex. 

F. Syti, b. 1. CO from bottom, read Paroissien. 

F. £i)7. The elegant monument erected in 
Hampstead Church, should have been designated 
“ Monument of the Hon. 1'rauces Erskine;" that 
Lady dying two mouths prior to Lord Erskine 
bring created a Peer. 

P 309, 1* 3 of note, for supposed to be, read 
opposed to. 

P. 377, 1- 17, read typography. 
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On Theatrical Costume. 


* # * It is with great pleasure we 
insert the following communication 
from Or. Meyrick, as we are desirous 
of drawing public attention to the sub- 
ject. It was a few years ago amply 
discussed in our pages by a late valu- 
able Correspondent, Mr. John Carter, 
F. S.A. in a series of Critiques “ on 
the Impropriety of Theatrical Repre- 
sentations, as far as they relate to the 
Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations, 
when brought forward as illustrative 
of the Auticnt History of this Coun- 
try Mr. Carter had paid great at- 
tention to theatrical costumes ; and his 
good taste on this subject, as well as on 
his favourite topick, the Pursuits of 
Architectural Innovation, paved the 
way for more pure and correct ideas 
on the part of tlic public in general. 

Mr. Uruan, Upper Cadogan-place, 

I F the subject oil which f am going 
to address you were not in any way 
connected with Antiquarian pursuits, 
I am sure, from your devoted ness to 
promote the objects of education, you 
would allow me to trouble you with the 
following sentiments. I have witness- 
ed the splendid and accurate represen- 
tations of the plays of King John and 
Henry the Fourth at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and am most highly gratified; 
not merely from the self-satisfaction of 
finding that my work on Armour has 
proved useful, but from the far more 
solid delight, the beueiit arising from 
correct instruction. 

Mr. C. Kemble has done for the 
rising generation, what the wisest lec- 


* See vols. LZlx. pp. 113. 468. 935; vol. 
1 .X x. pp. 318. 519. 1266; vol. LXXi.pp.39> 
408; vol.LXXll.pp. 231.328; vol.LXXVUI. 
]). 901. 


turers of the present day do for their 
pupils, viz. connected the facts they 
teach with such extraneous circum- 
stances as tend' not only to imprint 
them on the memory, but to keep 
them there distinct. As the costume 
of the theatre had previously been, 
this beneficial effect could not he pro- 
duced, and all that the mind received 
was but an erroneous impression. It 
was like allowing children to learn the 
language of the nursery, which much 
time and labour are required to efface. 
This gentleman, by such enlarged and 
enlightened views, has, as it were, in- 
vented a species of inemoria technica. 
Youth now taken to the theatre not 
only derive instruction in the most 
agreable manner, but when they see 
the play of King John, are so struck 
with the singularity of the costume, 
that wherever they meet with it again, 
the events of that reign occur to tlicni. 
Should they be present at the perform- 
ance of Henry the Fourth, such is the 
contrast, that the facts of this period 
are kept quite distinct in their minds 
from those of King John's time. They 
have gained such knowledge, that on 
entering our ecclesiastical edifices they 
arc enabled to verify the dates of mo- 
numental effigies, and correct the er- 
rors of those who exhibiL them. What 
has been done appears to me most phi- 
losophic, and of Lhe utmost import- 
ance in the purposes of education. 

Hut the public will gain a material 
advantage, should it be Mr. C. Kem- 
ble’s determination, as I conjecture 
from the exhibition of these two, to 
represent all other plays in correct cos- 
tume. No historic or dramatic painter 
will then venture to produce a picture 
filled with such anachronisms as wc 
have hitherto witnessed, but their pro- 
ductions must become, what they prt% 
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tend to be, resemblances of what ac- 
tually existed. I presume the theatre 
of Drury Lane will not suffer rival 
feelings to prevent its following this 
praiseworthy example, and -that the 
provincial stages, as far as their means 
will permit them, will join in the laud- 
able scheme of substituting truth for 
falsehood *. 

The critical manner in which the 
study of antiquities is at present pur- 
sued, has very much enlarged the num- 
ber of persons who would preserve the 
works of other times, and 1 believe it 
is now more difficult to find those who 
despise research into the manners and 
customs of our ancestors, than those 
who eagerly listen to such information. 

I have heard this argument, that as 
Shakspeare wrote with evident allu- 
sions to his own period, therefore it 
is absurd to represent his plays in any 
other. This I deny. We palliate a 
great man’s faults in compliment to 
the splendour of his talents, but only 
little minds will give them perma- 
nency by imitation, wishing to re- 
semble him, but unable to copy that 
in which he excels. But the costume 
now displaced was not that of Shaks- 
peare’s time, or any other in the his- 
tory of our country ; it is the result of 
fancy, and had its origin in the days 
of Garrick. 

I have no acquaintance with Mr. 
C. Kemble, but I hail the efforts of 
that gentleman as a public benefit, 
and am sure that whatever difference 
of opinion m&y now exist as to the 
propriety of wnat he has done, should 
he nave the resolution to proceed, in a 
few years justice will be done him, 
and his judgment duly appreciated. It 
is thus alone that he can *' shew the 
very feature of the times, its form and 
pressure.** Samuil R. Mbyrick. 

Mr. Urban, Blackheath , May 6. 
AVING transcribed the follow- 


H 


ing poetical paraphrase from 
** Howel*s Londinopolis,” printed 
in 1657, where the original Latin com- 
position also is inserted, I beg to 
transmit it to you at a time when the 
erection of a new Bridge is so pre- 
vailing a topic. It will perhaps sur- 

• Since writing the above, I am informed 
that the proprietors of the Coburg Theatre 
have given notice of a performance, the cos- 
tume of Which U to be taken from the Bay- 
etife Tapestry. 


priseyour readers, that London Bridge, 
which is now considered in the light 
of a nuisance, was in the 17th century 
reckoned among the wonders of the 
world. Nothing, indeed, can more 
strongly mark the pre-eminent charac- 
ter this Bridge maintained at the time, 
than these commendatory lines : — and 
present curiosity may be gratified by 
Howel’s quaint comment, contained 
in his Table of Contents, article 13, 
which is as follows: 

“ Of London Bridge, and her admired 
structure ; which nevertheless would sec 
better, hod she fewer eyes, and that her 
nineteen arches were reduced to nine” 

Of London Bridg, and the stupendous Site 
and Structure thereof. 

When Neptune from his billows London 
spyde, [tyde ; 

Brought proudly thither by a high spring- 
As through a floating Wood he steer’d along. 
And dancing Castles cluster’d in a throng; 
When he beheld a mighty Bridg give law 
Unto his surges, and their fury awe ; 

When such a shelf of cataracts did roar. 

As if the Thames with Nile had chang'd her 
sho&r : 

When he such mossy walls, such tow'rs did 
eye, 

Such posts, such irons upon his back to lye ; 
When such vast arches he observed, that 
might 

Nineteen Rialtos make for depth and height ; 
When the Cerulean God those things sur- 
vey’d. 

He shook his trident, and astonish’d said, 

* Let the whole Earth now all her wonders 
count, 

This Bridg of Wonders is the Paramount ! * 
The following passages from Pen- 
nant, relative to the present Bridge, 
may possibly form an appropriate con- 
clusion to this little account. 

** By the year 1163, it grew (the original 
Bridge) so ruinous as to occasion its being 
rebuilt, under the care of one Peter , curate 
of St. Mary , Calechurch , a celebrated Ar- 
chitect of those times. It was soon after 
determined to build a bridge of stone, and, 
about the year 1176, the same Peter was 
employed again. It proved a work of 33 
years : — the architect* died four years before 
it was completed; and another clergyman, 
Isenlert, master of the school of Xainctes , 
was recommended to the citizens by King 
John , for the honour of finishing it ; but 
they rejected their prince’s choice, and com- 
mitted the work to three merchants o {Lon- 
don, who completed it in 1809. Peter was 
buried in a beautiful chapel, probably of his 
own construction, dedicated to St. Thomas % 
which stood on the East side, in the ninth 
pier from the North end, and had an en- 
trance 
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trance from the river, as well as the street, 
by a winding staircase. It was beautifully 
paved with black and white marble ; and in 
the middle was a tomb, supposed to contain 
the remains of Peter the architect. 

“ This great work was founded on enor- 
mous piles, driven os closely as possible to- 
gether. On their tops were laid long planks 
ten inches thick, strongly bolted; and on 
them were placed the base of the pier, the 
lowermost stones of which were bedded in 
pitch , to prevent the water from damaging 
the work : round all were the piles which 
are called the sterlings, designed for the 
preservation of the foundation piles. These 
contracted the space between the piers so 
greatly, as to occasion, at the retreat of 
every tide, a fall of five feet, or a number of 
temporary cataracts, which, since the foun- 
dation of the Bridge, have occasioned the 
loss of many thousand lives. The water at 
spring tides rises to the height of about 
eighteen feet. The length of this vast 
work is nine hundred and fifteen feet, the 
exact breadth of the river. The number of 
arches was nineteen, of unequal dimensions, 
and greatly deformed by the sterlings, and 
the houses on each side, which overhung 
and leaned in a most terrific manner.” 

Mr. Pennant records other particu- 
lars and circumstances connected with 
the Bridge; the most striking of which 
are, that in 

“ One division of the Br'dge there had 
been a draw-bridge, useful by way of de- 
fence, or for the admission of si lips into the 
upper part of the river; which was defended 
by a strong tower.” — “ The top of this 
tower, in the sad and turbulent days of this 
kingdom, used to be the shambles of human 
flesh, and covered with the heads or quar- 
ters of unfortunate partisans. Even so late 
as the year 1598, Hentzner, the German 
traveller, counted on it above thirty heads. 
The old map of the city, in 1597, repre- 
sents them in a most horrible cluster.” 

“ At the South end of the Bridge, one 
Peter Carbis, a Dutchman, in the year 1582, 
invented an engine to force the water of the 
Thames into leaden pipes, to supply many of 
the adjacent parts of the city.” 

Mr. Pennant proceeds : 

“2 must not quit the Bridge, without 
noticing an unparalleled calamity, which 
happened on it four years after it was finished. 
A fire began on it at the Southwark end : 

multitudes of people rushed out of London 
to extinguish it: — while they were engaged 
in this charitable design, the fire seized on 
the opposite end, and hemmed in the crowd. 
Above three thousand persons perished in 
the flames, or were drowned by overloading 
the vessels which wen hardy enough to at- 
tempt their relief.” 

Yours, &c. v Powticus. 


T Mr. Urban, May 18 . 

2i£ system of meddling in our 
ancient architecture is now be- 
come so prevalent, that when I some 
time ago heard that extensive improve - 
merits were carrying on in Canterbury 
Cathedral, I shuddered lest the com- 
mon, though not very correct interpre- 
tation of that term should, in the pre- 
sent instance, be applicable to Canter- 
bury, as at a former period it was to 
Salisbury, and in very* recent times to 
Winchester Cathedral. But improve- 
ments are really necessary in Canter- 
bury Cathedral — improvements of a 
far more extensive, if not more im- 
portant kind than those which 1 shall 
presently examine; and I hope that 
ere the skilful hand which is now em- 
ployed reposes from its labours, some 
portion at least of the execrable wood 
work which lines the choir and the 
high altar, and which consequently 
shuts out all the fine monuments from 
that part of the Church to which they 
more properly belong than to the side 
aisles, will be removed. This might 
the more easily be done, as no substi- 
tute would be wanted : the monu- 
ments answer the purpose of screens, 
which would otherwise be necessary, 
and a more splendid display of sepul- 
chral architecture cannot well be ima- 
gined than is now concealed from 
public view by a mean fence that 
would be useful in the form of pews 
in a parish Church. 

The detestable fashion of whi UN- 
washing the whole inside surface of 
Churches, was practiced in Canterbury 
Cathedral. Painted walls, purbeck 
pillars, and gilt crosses, were promis- 
cuously covered with this substance, 
which was so often and so liberally re- 
peated, that its removal constituted the 
chief part of the trouble : the result, 
however, of much indefatigable labour, 
and of a considerable expense, has 
been the restoration of the choir to its 
original beauty. The mouldings and 
carvings of the bosses, ribs, arches, 
and capitals, have all the freshness of 
new sculpture, and present an elegance 
of form, and a delicacy of workman- 
ship, which they were scarcely known 
to nave possessed. The main pillars 
of all the arches are of stone, and the 
slender attached shafts of purbeck 
marble, which • afford a contrast in 
general highly pleasing, but in this in- 
stance rather unharmonious, owing to 
their blackness. It is to be regretted 
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that this defect had not been avoided i 
no other is to be discovered in the re- 
novated choir of Canterbury Cathedral ; 
but this detracts nothing from the 
commendation due to the Honourable 
and Reverend Archdeacon Percy, 
whose personal attention to the work, 
during its progress, was unceasing, and 
whose anxiety to restore, as much as 
possible, the pristine beauty of the 
architecture, is worthy of imitation 
and admiration. 

A no less commendable instance of 
good taste and liberality has lately been 
evinced by the Rev. Mr. Crofts, in his 
Church at Hythe. It would be as dif- 
ficult to speak in adequate terms of 
these improvements, as to describe the 
architecture of this Church, so as to 
convey a just idea of its uncommon 
beauty; but unless we attempt the 
latter, it will be almost impossible to 
prove the merit of the former. The 
interest of Hythe Church is confined 
to its chancel, which was built in the 
thirteenth century, and we doubt 
whether the kingdom can furnish a 
more charming specimen of the early 
Pointed style of architecture. Still 
however it is not without its defects — 
one of these belongs to the original 
design, the others result from econo- 
mical alterations. The North side is 
without its gallery arches, though the 
space for them is as broad as that on 
tne South side. The roof is of timber 
instead of stone, the pillars and springers 
of which appear on the sides ; and the 
clerestory windows are partly walled 
up. There are three ailes, having two 
noble arches on each side, whose rich 
variety of mouldings, and elegantly 
clustered pillars, prove the extraordinary 
taste and skill of the age which pro- 
duced them. The arcade of the gal- 
lery story is composed of arches follow- 
ing the Norman shape, enclosing others 
in the Pointed style, whose elegant 
mouldings and ornaments, it should be 
observed, characterise the Norman 
arches. Over the altar are triple 
windows, having a narrow blank arch 
on each outer side ; they are altogether 
of such noble proportions and beautiful 
design, that I shall only say for their 
description, that they exhibit the per- 
fection of their style. The priests* 
•tails, and piscinas on the Soutli side, 
have lately been detached from the 
wood and plaster by which they were 
nearly obscured, and restored to their 
original beauty. There are two seats 


and as many recesses of a smaller size, 
for the use of the altar i all canopied 
with trefoil-shaped arches. The win- 
dows in the siae ailes are extremely 
elegant, and the arch over the entrance 
to the chancel is of magnificent propor- 
tions. Their slender detached pillars, 
like those of all the other arches 
throughout this part of the fabrick,arc 
of highly- polished Purbeck marble, 
which neither age nor mischief has 
impaired, but wnich a corrupt taste 
had so effectually concealed from view 
by white- wash, that their quality was 
unknown till the commencement of 
the late improvements, when the inte- 
resting mixture of marble and free- 
stone was discovered, and restored to 
its ancient perfection. 

Such is the state of taste for our an- 
cient ecclesiastical architecture in Kent. 
It were to be wished that a spirit 
equally commendable prevailed in 
other places. But while preservation 
is the scheme in one quarter, destruc- 
tion is the object in another. The 
ancient Hospital and Church of St. 
Katharine are doomed to utter ruin ; 
and some of the finest monumental re- 
mains in Westminster Abbey have 
hardly been saved through the indefa- 
tigable exertions of W. J. Bankcs, 
Esq. M. P. to whom the public are 
also indebted for the repairs, perhaps I 
should say the preservation, of Elthuni 
Hall. The monuments alluded to arc 
those of Aylmer de Valance, Crouch- 
hack Earl of Lancaster, and the Coun- 
tess Aveline, all equally remarkable 
for their architecture, their sculpture, 
their heraldry, and their paintings. 
At the same time, the four beautiful 
priests* stalls of wood, commonly but 
absurdly called King Sebert*s Tomb, 
were threatened with demolition, but 
the timely interference of Mr. Bankcs, 
who merits the thauks of the Society 
of Antiquaries, averted the impending 
danger. It must ever be regretted 
that the iron rails were removed from 
the ancient as well as from the modern 
monuments in Westminster Abbey. 
Perhaps those who conducted this de- 
plorable havock imagined, since their 
iron screens constituted part of the 
design of their monuments, that the 
ancients were ignorant of thedifference 
between stone and iron t but they are 
mistaken, and should he informed, that 
the latter material was always subser- 
vient to the former, and was added to* 
stone or wood to increase either their 

strength 
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strength or their embellishment. With 
equal propriety and effect ornaments 
of wood were added to fabrics of stone ; 
as for example, in the monuments of 
the Confessor’s Chapel, and, anions 
many others, in the tombs of Edward 
the Black Prince, and King Henry IV. 
in Canterbury Cathedral. In all these 
instances, the canopies are perfectly 
independent of the tombs to Vvhicii 
they belong! and in those of West- 
minster Abbey in particular, these ele- 
gant appendages a re crooked and broken 
from age and neglect, notwithstanding 
which, however, it is to be hoped 
that they will not, like the iron screens 
and ornaments, he deemed unnecessary 
and unsightly, and consequently be re- 
moved. It is gratifying to know that 
one lloyal tomb has escaped mutila- 
tion — that of Henry VI 1 . ; but I can 
discover no reason why the sumptuous 
metal screen should in this instance be 
more entitled to preservation than any 
other ; or rather, why all the ancient 
monuments should not have been pre- 
served with as much care as this. The 
noble monuments of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and Queen Elizabeth, in the 
South aile of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, are considerably impaired by 
the violation they have suffered. The 
rails by which they were encompassed 
were of wrought iron, massy, and 
handsomely ornamented, having lofty 
and elegant banners at the corners and 
sides, bearing the Royal arms and 
badges, richly emblazoned. 

The relics of some of the monu- 
ments thus denuded, were sold, and 
again purchased by a gentleman well 
known for his taste and knowledge of 
antiquities; but the greater part of the 
iron work, among which wa9 num- 
bered the very ancient and handsome 
pieces from the monuments in Edward 
the Confessor's Chape], are irretrievably 
lost. I. 

Mr. Urban, May 12. 

Y OU #may rely on the authenticity 
ofthe following anecdote ; which, 
as a single instance, has a pointed 
bearing on certain questions, which, 
as well in your pages as in the public 
prints, have been discussed of late, 
with a zeal that seems not very propor- 
tionate either to knowledge or judge- 
ment. 

A gentleman, whom I well knew, 
a man of powerful intellect, of clearest 
integrity and courage, who served in 
the East Indies about forty years ago. 


brought home with him a native of 
those parts, a boy about fifteen or six* 
teen years old, wno spoke English well, 
and possessed a quick and shrewd un- 
derstanding. The Rector of the parish 
where my friend lived, was a divine of 
deep ana extensive learning, of con- 
summate talents, of transcendent piety, 
and incomparable judgement, matured 
by large experience and knowledge of 
tne world : “ qui mores hoininum 
multorum et vidcrat urbes." As a con* 
firmation was to be holden in the pa- 
rish, of which the young alien was 
then an inmate, the worthy Rector 
judged it right to endeavour to instruct 
ami baptize him, that he might be 
confirmed, with other young people, 
who were under his cure. With these 
hopes and intentions, he sent for the 
youth, and when he had conversed' 
with him some time, finding or fearing 
that he made little progress, he thought 
he would bring the matter to a short 
issue ; and addressed him thus: “ You 
know we are all subject to death. 
Now after death you must go either 
to a place of happiness, or to a place of 
misery : to which would you wish to 
go? to the place of happiness, or the 
place of misery?” The answer is me- 
morable, not to say appalling. With 
the utmost simplicity, totally free from 
intentional rudeness or levity (for he 
was indeed a civil boy) he said, “ to 
both !*’ It is needless to say, the 
worthy Clergyman did not presume to 
baptize him. The conclusion of the 
talc is truly melancholy. Whether 
his master found it necessary to dis- 
miss him, or whether he ran away, 
I am not now certain ; but after 
he had, whether voluntarily or reluct- 
antly, quitted his master, there wa 9 
reason to fear he perished with hunger 
in the streets of tne metropolis. 

Without some previous knowledge 
of God, of creation, and of providence; 
of a future state, and of sin, on which 
the doctrine of redemption is founded, 
it is impossible to teach the Gospel; 
and to baptize an adult, who is totally 
ignorant of these preliminary and fun- 
damental principles*, is at once mad- 
ness and impiety. ,You might as well 
baptize an idiot, or, I had almost said, 
a stone. The Ethiopian eunuch, Cor- 
nelius the centurion, and the jailor at 
Philippi, with his family, men who 
had lived in civilized society, were not 

* See Heb. vi. 1,2. 

destitute 
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destitute of the requisite elementary 
knowledge $ and therefore they were, 
one and all of them, admitted, by the 
appointed form of baptism, into the 
.Church and faith of Christ, after a 
single discourse or conversation, had 
witn them respectively. But, as has 
been lately well observed, when the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles was ship- 
wrecked at Melita, though he conti- 
nued three months in the island, and 
performed many great miracles, he did 
not, so far as appears, baptize any one 
of " the barbarous people,” whom he 
found there. Acts xxviii, 2. 

I have said it is impious to baptize 
an uninstructed adult. Is it necessary, 
in a captious age, to add, that the bap- 
tism of infants, the children of Chris- 
tian parents, rests on a totally different 
foundation ; on the corresponding cus- 
tom of admitting infants, by the ex- 
press command of God, into his an- 
cient covenants on the declaration of 
our Lord himself, that his kingdom 
consists of little children ; on the 
known practice of the Apostles; on 
the universal practice of the Church, 
in all ages and in all countries, during 
fifteen hundred years from the birth,of 
Christ; and on the stipulated condi- 
tion, that they shall be taught, as soon 
as they are able to learn, all the great 
articles of Christian faith and obedience. 

Youts, &c. R. C. 

Mr. Urban, April 17. 

I T appeared when an account was 
taken of bequests made for cha- 
ritable purposes in the parish of Bar- 
ford St. Michael’s, co. Oxford, before 
the Commissioners appointed to inves- 
tigate such donations at Banbury, that 
the rent of a certain piece of land, called 
White-bread-close m that parish, was 
formerly appropriated to tne purchase 
of bread, which was thrown amongst 
the people tio be scrambled for at the 
Church-door ; — a circumstance which 
occasioned such scenes of indecent riot 
and outrage, even fighting in the 
Church itself, that a late Curate very 
properly effected the suppression of a 
practice productive of this gross abuse. 
The rent is now bestowed in a much 
morerational manner, beingdistributed 
to the poor in coal at Christmas. The 
boys, it seems, in a former period, as- 
sembled from the neighbouring pa- 
rishes, as well as the people of Barford, 
on the anniversary of tnis whimsical, 
highly interesting exhibi- 
For a very aged gentleman of 


another village in the vieinity, is said 
to have recollected, when a boy, tak- 
ing an active part in the scrambles 
when he who was so fortunate as to 
possess himself off a white loaf, and 
bore it off in triumph. 

The author of the '* Convivial An- 
tiquities*’ thus describes the rites at 
marriages, in his country and time : 

“ Antiquum eatur in Tempi um : jentacu - 
turn Spans* et imntatis spponiturj Serta 
atque Corolla distribuuntur. Poston certo or- 
dine Viri prim uni cum Sponso , deinde Pu elite 
cum Spans A, in Templum procedunt. Pe- 
ractA re divinA Sponaa ad Sponsi Domum 
deducitur, indeque Panis projicitur , qui a 
Pueris certatim rapitur 

Here we have an exact representa- 
tion of what took place at Barford, 
with this difference only : in the latter 
case, the theatre of action was the 
Church and the Church-door ; in the 
former, with much greater propriety, 
the bridegroom’s house. 

It maybe probably conjectured, that 
one of the Shepherds (an opulent fa- 
mily, once great proprietors and resi- 
dents at Barford) was the founder of 
this charity, on the happy event of his 
marriage, and took this strange method 
of perpetuating the memory of it. 

Yours, &c. H. D. B. 

Mr.URB an. Little Chelsea :, May 14. 

I N a recent publication, entitled 
“ an Inquiry into the authenticity 
of various Pictures and Prints offered 
to the Public as Portraits of Shaks- 
peare, &c.” written by Mr. Boaden, I 
find some very invidious remarks con- 
cerning the publication of a portrait of 
that author, in the year 1811, and the 
original portrait now in my possession. 

The liberal subscription then receiv- 
ed, induced me to give it publicity, 
and with each print were also delivered 
printed particulars of the different pos- 
sessors into whose hands this original 
portrait has been traced. 

The unintelligible allusions in Mr. 
Boaden’s Inquiry, may cause unfa- 
vourable constructions to those not 
immediately acquainted with my cha- 
racter and conduct. I therefore beg 
leave to inform you, and your numerous 
readers, that it is my anxious wish to 
produce a full exposure of those re- 
marks which have originated in error, 
or wilful misrepresentation, by offering 
the original portrait, and all regarding 
it, to the most public and strictest 
scrutiny. Machbll Stace. 

• Brand’s Antiquities, note, p. 584. 

Mr. 
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I T must now be more than the third 
of a century since an old master 
of a ship in the Virginia and Mary- 
land trade mentioned, with some de- 
gree of facetiousness, that when he 
was a very young commander he dined 
with a planter in, Maryland*' a consi- 
derable shipper of tobacco,, (jh board 
of his ship, and by some accident his 
wig slipped on one side, and, be dis- 
covered that he had but one car I The 
conclusion the captain drew was, that 
the other must have been left nailed to 
the pillory in England 1 This lpads to 
the hope, that by the removal from 
temptation, reformation may some- 
times follow ; and greatly as we prize 
our Country, Constitution, and Laws, 
it must be a source of sincere regret, 
and produce melancholy ideas, when 
we reflect that more villany exists in 
this great City than in all Germany ; 
the proof is, there are more convicts 
in the year ; and a recent write? of an 
excursion into Spain ( Quin) states, 
that during the Carnival at Madrid, 
when the great square was crowded to 
excess, and every species of mummery 
acting which that Catholic Country 
permits, there was not to be found a 
•ingle pick-pocket ; but here, how 
often, nay daily and hourly, are little 
live ^fingers found in the pockets where 
three or four persons are only casually 
pressed together ; and our more valuable 
appendages taken by a system so per- 
fected by plans and experience, that 
even our active police are incapable of 
preventing it : — such is the effect of so 
immense a multitude being collected 
together, and where artificial life 
abounds in all. I use the term arti- 
ficial in contradistinction to agricul- 
tural, the latter affording no tempta- 
tions to the mind, the former produc- 
tive of manly ; and enlightened as we 
arc as ' a nation by every meanscapa- 
ble of creating improvement, it doe3 
afford, and it must produce in the re- 
flecting mind, very paipfu^ feelings. 

The' rolling stream of time bears 
all things away* Causes and effects, 
and events following each qther, pro- 
duce changes of systems a .sfjjj? plans of 
action. Virginia and Maryland, in 
former times the place of transporta- 
tion for correction, and it is to be 
hoped at* the same time fyr improve- 
ment, were given up by circumstances 
Gent. Mao. May , 182-f. 
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arising to, produce the necessity for so 
doing i and the energetic persevering 
mind of Cook, under the auspices of 
a good Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
Sandwich) discovered new situations 
for the getting rid of the pests of $th 
ciety, the scourges of civilized life, the 
breakers of our excellent laws. Cookgs 
last voyage, in which he was accom- 
panied by scientific men and valuable 
characters, was published in 17 & 4 ,.. 
and was read with avidity. Those 
excellent seamen, who were the offi- 
cers, were three out of four victims 
to the duty they owed their Country 
The British Isles r. — Cook fell with- 
out a stain in his memory— -he per- 
haps was incorrect in permitting a 
public sacrifice to be offered to him, 
contrary to the views and feelings of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, and 
he fell on the island where the rite 
had before been performed l Clarke 
was buried under a tree in Kamchatka; 
and the amiable Janies King, who 
united nautical abilities to those of 
science, who was a Captain in the Bri- 
tish Navy, an LL. D. and an F.R.S. 
(a proud distinction for an English- 
man) closed his existence at Mont- 
pelier in France, the last victim of the 
three. 

Government, no doubt at one time 
at a loss where to send the increasing 
number of transgressors, fixed at last 
on a spot, the distance to which was 
a plea for safety, and a new hemi- 
sphere was soon peopled by the vic- 
tims of vice from our Country — they 
became our Antipodes . May all who 
go there walk just the reverse they 
have hitherto done, and become good 
members of civil society, like the 
Maryland Planter! 

It was in the year 1787 that the 
Government of the new Colony was 
intrusted to the care of an oflicer whose 
character fully justified the important 
trust being committed to him. Phillip 
began life in the school of humility, 
the best school for a great mind to 
ascend from ; he took out with him in 
six ships, 850 convicts, male and fe- 
male, in separate ships; to begin a 
settlement with such live stock must 
have been an arduous task. 

Botany Buy was designed for a new 
species oi plants, and how numerous they 
are become, must be left to the return 
to show ; and how prolific evil example 

and 
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and temptations are in a Country gift- 
ed by Nature, and protected by Provi- 
dence, as ours is ; for in ail our mo- 
ments of exultation, we should feel a 
check of humility, that with our mul- 
tiplied comforts, our vagrants increase, 
and it would be a curious calculation 
to make what each acre of cultivated 
land in the South Sea has cost the 
Government up to this time. 

The drawing accompanying these 
remarks is submitted for insertion in 
your Miscellany ( see Plate L) Capt. 
Dixon, of the ship Regalia, having 
obliged me with the loan of it, and to his 
kind information I owe the sundry 
particulars respecting it. He left Syd- 
ney, Port Jackson, in April last, came 
round Cape Horn, touched at St. He- 
lena, which he found not so interest- 
ing as it has been of late, and arrived 
in England last October. In the ac- 
companying engraving the town of 
Sydney is seen from the North, con- 
sequently )ou look to the South. A 
Cathedral lias been begun, and a sc- 
coud Church nearly finished. Pub- 
lic worship at present is in one. The 
troops attend at seven in the morning, 
the convicts about nine, and the free 
settlers about eleven, and three times 
in the afternoon; there arc also several 
chapels or meeting-houses, and the 
Sunday is scrupulously kept. The Rev. 
Messrs. Cooper and Hill are at Sydney, 
and the Rev. Mr. Marsdcn at Para- 
matta, about 15 miles distdnt; the cle- 
rical duty is heavy. The town is laid 
out with the streets crossing each 
other at right angles, a most agree- 
able plan for comfort; and Gcorge- 
street is a handsome one, of nearly a 
mile long. The various buildings fac- 
ing the bay shew the improved state 
of society. The situation is pleasant, 
with a climate where the thermome- 
ter is seldom at 87- Cherries, goose- 
berries, and currants will not grow ; 
but the fine fruits, such as nectarines 
and peaches, and other sorts, are pro- 
digiously plentiful. 

The country immediately round the 
town is poor; but towards Bathurst, 
20 miles distant, the soil is excellent. 
Wheat, oats, and barley, and Indian 
corn, are ks natural produce, and there 
are many rich settlers who may owe 
their present comforts to the humane 
disposal of their country. One con- 
vict is worth, it is supposed, one bun- 
dr^ thousand pounds, with forty thou- 


sand acres of land ; besides a vast stock 
of cattle and many houses. He avails 
himself of the improvident and igno- 
rant persons who go from our great 
commercial or manufacturing towns, 
or London, as free settlers, without 
the least knowledge of what they have 
to do. Too many of this description 
are to be found in various other set- 
tlements — and the consequence is, the 

E laces are charged with the want of 
cing appropriate for the purpose. 
Whilst on this subject, permit me 
to add, I have been actually informed 
that a family went to settle at Algoa 
Bay, South Africa, with their silver 
handled knives and forks ! Bui to re- 
turn to Sydney. The state of society is, 
that the free settlers decline visiting or 
associating with the convict settlers, 
visiting only amongst themselves. The 
moral conduct of the town is not worse 
than our own great towns, and a strict 
police is kept ; the place cannot be 
called a punishment to be sent to ; 
and as free settlers increase rapidly, it 
is a proof of the general idea of its 
being preferable to Canada as to cli- 
mate, — society will improve amongst 
them. Convicts of the best character, 
those whose faults arc of the lightest 
complexion, are hired as servants at 
10/. per year wages and their board ; 
the more infamous characters are kept 
at work in the jails, wearing irons. 
Sydney is upon the whole a pleasant 
town, from its regularity of plan on its 
first formation, and the country about 
has pleasant walks. The roads for forty 
miles round are well-formed, and toll- 
bars established on them: there arc 
some convicts who escape to the Bush, 
and they become considerable depre- 
dators on the live stock ; great num- 
bers of cattle, particularly sheep, are 
stolen, and when the young are pro- 
duced they mark them as their own ; 
ingenuity is not quite forgotten here, 
but, generally speaking, moral im- 
provement is to be found. In a pe- 
riod of 37 years, from the first trans- 
portation, when 850 persons com- 
menced the colony, there arc now 
in New South Wales, 2Q,783 ; in 
Van Dieman’s Land, 7,185; what an 
increase! with 58,312 acres cleared 
and in cultivation. 

Provisions appear as dear as in the 
Mother Country ; wheat 7 per bu- 
shel, and other articlcs*in proportion 
the same T. Walters. 

TWO 
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TWO valuable works* have been 
published within these lew years rela- 
tive to New South Wales and its de- 
pendencies, which having been acci- 
dentally unnoticed in our Review, we 
shall take this opportunity of gleaning 
from them some interesting particulars 
in addition to our Correspondent’s 
letter : 

The colony of New South Wales is 
situated in the eastern coast of New 
Holland. This island, which was first 
discovered by the Dutch in lGlG, lies 
between the C)th and 3 t)th degree of 
South latitude, and the 108th and 153d 
degree of East longitude ; and from its 
immense size, seems rather to merit 
the appellation a of continent, which 
many geographers have bestowed on it. 

The squadron destined to colonize 
New South Wales, began to assemble 
at the appointed rendezvous, on the 
Mother Rank, about the lOth of 
March, 1787 . It was composed of 
the following ships: — His Majesty s 
frigate Sirius, Capt. John Hunter, and 
II is Majesty’s armed tender. Supply, 
commanded by Lieut. 11. L. Rail : 
three store ships, the Goldengrovc, 
Fisliburn, and Rorrowdale, freighted 
with provisions and stores for two 
years, including instruments of hus- 
bandry, clothing, and oilier necessaries 
for the troops and convicts ; and lastly, 
six transports, the Scarborough, Lady 
Penrliyn, Frederick, Charlotte, Prince 
of Wales, and the Alexander. These 
were to carry the convicts, with a de- 
tach incut of marines in each, propor- 
tionate to the si ze ol the tessel. 

When the licet was, at length, pre- 
pared for sailing, the whole number of 


persons on board of it, with the ex- 
ception of the crews of the different 
vessels, were 212 marines, including 
officers; 28 women, wives of marines, 
and 17 children. The number of con- 
victs was 778, of whom 558 were 
men. Captain Phillip, who was ap- 
pointed governor of tne New Colony, 
hoisted his Hag on board the Sirius, as 
Commodore of the squadron ; and the 
embarkation being completed at day- 
break, on the 13tn of May, 1787, be 
gave the signal to weigh anchor. 

The fleet arrived safely at Botany 
Bay\ f in detached portions, on the 
18tn, 19 th, and 20 tn of Jan. 1788 . 
After carefully examining this hav, it 
did not afford sufficient shelter from 
the easterly winds ; the Governor for- 
tunately resolved to examine Port 
Jackson, a bay 3 leagues more north- 
ward, and arrived there on the 22 d of 
January, and bad the satisfaction to 
find one of the finest harbours in the 
world, in which 1000 sail of the line 
might lide in perfect safety. The dif- 
ferent coves of this harbour were exa- 
mined, and the preference given to one 
in which ships could anchor so close 
to the shore, that quays might he con- 
structed at an inconsiderable ex pence. 
This cove they found about half a mile 
in length, and a quarter of a mile 
across at the extreme; arid in honour 
of Lord Sydney, the Governor gave it 
the name of Sydney Cove. O 11 the 
24th Governor Phillip returned to Ro- 
ta ny Ray. It was now determined to 
abandon all idea of forming a settlement 
at Botany Bay (though tlie settlement 
at Port Jackson is still vulgarly known 
by that name) ; and on the 25th, Go- 


* “A statistical, historical, and political Description of the Colony of New South Wales, 
and its dependent settlements in Van Pieman's Land, with a particular enumeration of the 
advantages which these Colonies offer for emigration, a demonstration of their superiority 
in many respects over those possessed by the United States of America; and a word of 
advico to Emigrants. By W. C. Wentworth, Esq. a Native of the Colony, id edit. 
1 820 ” 8vo. 

« An Historical Account of the Colony of New South Wales, and its dependent Settle- 
ments ; in illustration of twelve Views, engraved by W. Preston, n Convict; from Draw- 
ing taken on the spot hy Captain Wallis, of the 4fith regiment. I c» which is subjoined 
an accurate Map of Pott Macquarie, and the newly-discovered River Hastings, By J. 
Oxley, Esq. Surveyor-General to the Territory. i’ol. 

The Engravings in this Volume are curious and interesting, as being the first specimen 
of the graphic art which this infant community has produced. They are engraved on the 
common sheet copper used for ships, it being impossible to procure a single copper plate 

We’h.ve’just' seen* anmmmed’a new Work under the title of Vinrs in Amtrulia, which 
is to contain 24 views in New Soutli Wales, and 24 in Van Pieman s Land, with deimp- 
tions. To be published in monthly numbers. ^ . . . 

t So called by Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks, from the great number of botanical 

plants there found. 
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vernor Phillip Bailed in the Supply for 
Port Jackson. He was scarcely out 
of sight, when two French ships ap- 
peared off the mouth of the harbour, 
and a boat was immediately sent to 
them, with offers of ever)’ kind of in- 
formation and assistance which they 
might require. It was now learnt 
that these were, as the Governor had 
supposed, the Boussole and the Astro- 
labe , under the conduct of Monsieur 
de la Peyrouse. 

On the 26th the transports and store- 
ships, attended by the Sirius, finally 
evacuated Botany Bay ; and in a few 
hours afterwards they were all assembled 
in Sydney Cove. The Freneh ships 
had cast anchor in Botany Bay just 
before the departure of the Sirius ; and 
during the intercourse which then 
took place, Monsieur de la Peyrouse 
had expressed a strong desire of having 
some letters conveyed to Europe. Go- 
vernor Phillip was no sooner informed 
of this, than he dispatched an officer 
to him with full information .of the 
time when it was probable our ships 
would 9ail, and with assurance that 
his letters should be punctually trans- 
mitted. To this officer, Monsieur de 
la Peyrouse detailed all the particulars 
of his voyage, and the treacherous 
massacre of Monsieur dc PAngle at 
one of the Isles des Navigateurs. Mon- 
sieur de la Peyrouse remained only 
about six weeks in Botany Bay, having 
quitted it on the 10th of March, 
bound, a 9 is said, to the northward. 
This is the last time that this cele- 
brated navigator wa9 heard of ; and it 
is not known, to this hour, whether 
the two ships he commanded foun- 
dered at sea, or were wrecked on some 
desolate or barbarian coast — whether 
their crews were ingulfed in the ocean, 
perished with hunger, or fell victims 
to the treachery of ferocious savagt 9 . 

The debarkation was now made at 
Sydney Cove. In the evening of the 
20th, the colours were displayed on 
shore ; and the Governor, with several 
of his principal officers and others, as - 
semblea round the flag staff, and drank 
the King’s health, and success to the 
settlement, with all that display of 
form which on such occasions is es- 
teemed propitious, because it enlivens 
the spirits and fills the imagination 
with pleasing presages. 

The 7th of February was the me- 
morable day which witnessed the csta- 
blifhfpent of a regular form of govern- 


ment in New South Wales. For ob- 
vious reasons, all possible solemnity 
was given to the proceedings necessary 
on this occasion. On a space previ- 
ously cleared, the whole colony was 
assembled ; the military drawn up and 
under arms ; the convicts stationed 
apart ; and near the person of the Go- 
vernor, those who were to hold the 
principal offices under him. The 
royal commission was then read by 
Mr. D. Collins, the Judge Advocate. 
By this instrument Arthur Phillip, 
Esq. was constituted and appointed 
Captain - General and Governor - in - 
Chief ill and over the territory called 
New South Wales, extending from 
the northern cape or extremity of the 
coast of New Holland, called Cape 
York, in the latitude of 10° ;H)' South, 
to the southern extremity of the said 
territory of New South Wales, or 
South Cape, in the latitndc of 43 ° 3 {/ 
South; and of all the country inland 
to the westward, as far as 135 ® of East 
longitude, reckoning from the meri- 
dian of Greenwich, including all the 
islands adjacent in the Pacific ocean 
within the latitudes aforesaid ; and all 
towns, garrisons, forts, and all other 
fortifications, which might thereafter 
be erected on the said territory, or any 
of the said islands. The Act of Par- 
liament for the establishment of a 
Court of Judicature was next read; 
and lastly, the patents under tire Great 
Seal, empowering the proper persons 
to convene and hold those courts 
whenever it should be deemed requi- 
site. The office of Lieut. -Governor 
was conferred on Major Ross of the 
Marines. A triple discharge of mus- 
quetry concluded this part of the cere- 
mony ; after which, Governor Phillip 
advanced and addressing first the pri- 
vate soldiers, thanked them for their 
steady good conduct on every occasion. 
He then turned to the convicts, and 
distinctly explained to them the nature 
of their present situation. 

This speech, which was received 
with universal acclamation, terminated 
the proceedings of the day. 

In these valuable works are detailed 
all the principal events that have sub- 
sequently occurred relative to the now 
flourishing Colonies, which at first 
suffered very severely by the non- 
arrival of supplies. Captain Phillip 
resigned his government in December 
1792, when Major Grose assumed the 
command, which he gave up to Cap- 
tain 
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tain Patterson in October 1704; and 
on 7th Aug. 1795, Captain Hunter, 
who had been appointed Governor on 
the return of Captain Phillip 10 Eng- 
land, arrived at Sydney. On the 5th 
of Nov. following, the first printing- 
press was established ; and in January 
J 7(j(), a play-house was first opened 
with “ The Revenge,” and “ The 
Hotel.” This theatre continued open 
only a short time; and it has not been 
revived. Governor Hunter returned 
to England in Sept. 1800 , and left the 
Colony under the care of Captain King. 
The Colony during Captain Hunters 
government made astonishing advances 
in the various avenues of internal in- 
dustry. In 180 G Captain King was 
succeeded in the government by Cap- 
tain Bligh. He was superseded by Inc 
civil and military officers in January 
1808 ; and the government was admi- 
nistered by Lieut. -Col. Johnson, Co- 
lonel Eovaux, and Colonel Paterson, 
in succession, till the present Go- 
vernor, Major General Macquarie, as- 
sumed the command Jan. 1 , 1810 . 
This appointment has proved most 
fortunate. Throughout every district 
of the Colony, and its dependent set- 
tlements at the Derwent and Port 
Dalrymplc, he has effected improve- 
ments, both moral and physical, which 
will long continue monuments of the 
wisdom, the virtue, and the liberality 
of their author; improvements which 
has brought the Colony to answer 
completely the ends of its institution, 
by rendering it at one and the same 
time a receptacle and school of refor- 
mation for the depraved thousands 
who arc annually cast on its shores, 
and a highly valuable and important 
appendage of the empire. On the 1st 
of October, 181 9, was published the 
first number of the “ Australasian 
Magazine, or Quarterly Register.” 
Each number embellished with an ap- 
propriate engraving. 

Wc cannot close this subject, with- 
out noticing the exemplary conduct of 
Captain Wallis, as Commandant and 
Magistrate of the Settlement of New- 
castle, on Hunter’s River, New South 
Wales. He was appointed in June 
1816, and resigned in December 1818. 
On this occasion Governor Macouarie 
issued a general order, in which he 
expressed “ his high sense and un- 
qualified approbation and acknowledg- 
ment of the various important services 
of Captain Wallis.” The order enu- 


merates many of the public improve- 
ments at Newcastle, completed under 
Captain Wallis's direction, at once in- 
teresting and ornameutal to the settle- 
ment, and promising a permanent 
footing and security to its religious and 
civil establishments; among these are, 
a Church, with a handsome spire; a 
Hospital ; a Gaol; 3 Barracks ; Guard- 
house, Watch-house, &c. &c. Cap- 
tain Wallis also began a strong massy 
stone pier across the Channel. 

Captain Wallis, ever attentive to de- 
vise the best incans of effecting the re- 
formation and comfort of the convicts 
under his charge, and the instruction 
of their children, also established an 
excellent school ; and he peisonally 
read Divine service every Sunday in 
the New Church. 

- ♦ - 

Mr.UiuiAN, May 1. 

J N Schnebbclic's “ Antiquaries Mu- 
seum,” and in Nichols’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Leicestershire," iv.4(>l, is a 
curious Plate, representing a piece of 
sculpture in alabaster, composed of a 
Group of Figures * in alto-relievo, 
from the Collection of the late David 
Wells, eso.F.S. A. who in 17hj) com- 
municated the following desciipunn 
of it, when exhibited to the Society 
of Antiquaries : 

“ The middle figure is the head of St. 
John the Baptist on a discus. On the 
right hand is an Aichbishop with u l*ou- 
tificial Cross instead of a Crosier, the lat- 
ter being appropriated to Bishops and Ab- 
bots ; this figure may also be intended for 
some Saint. On the left is St. Peter, nt 
the bottom Lazarus rising from tbs tomb. 
At the top there have been two female fi- 
gures, one whereof is wanting, being broken 
off and lost ; the other remains perfect, and 
by the wheel, is mount for St. Catharine." 

The foregoing will, I think, be 
found to be by no means the truth. 

I am in possession of two sculptures 
in alabaster, of very similar design ; one 
from the collection of your old Corres- 
pondent, the late Mr. John Carter, 
F. S. A. ; the other given to inc by my 
friend Dr. Mey rick, who at the same 
time was so obliging as to favour me 
with the following more correct ac- 
count of the design of the one from the 
Collection of Mr. Wells : 

“The Carving represents the Syrian 

* Mr.Fosbroke has just re-published this 
curious utbject in his “ Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities,” vol. 11. 883. 

le- 
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legend of the image of Christ, which 
originated probably soon after the siege 
of Edessa in 540, and which asserts 
that Christ gratified the faith of King 
Abgarus by granting to him his pic- 
ture, the perfect impression of his lace 
onlinen,his having invoked his healing 
power, and offered the strong city of 
Odessa to protect him against the malice 
of the Jews. The ignorance of the pri- 
mitive church,says Gibbon, is explained 
by the long imprisonment of the image 
in a niche ot the wall, from which 
after an oblivion of 500 years, it was 
released by some prudent Bishop, and 
seasonably presented to the devotion of 
the times. Its first and most glorious 
exploit was the deliverance of the city 
from the arms of Cliosroea Nushirvan ; 
and it was soon revered as a pledge of 
the divine promise, that Edcssa should 
never be taken by a foreign enemy. 
Evagrius, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
L. iv. c. 27, relates that this Palladium 
was exposed on the rampart, and that 
the water which had been sprinkled on 
the holy place, instead of quenching, 
added new fuel to the llamcsof the be- 
sieged. After this important service, 
the image of Edcssa was preserved with 
respect and gratitude, and if the Arme- 
nians rejected the legend, the more cre- 
dulous Greeks adored the similitude. 


filial to a fraternal relation with the 
image of Edessa; and such is the Ve- 
ronica of Rome, or Spain, or Jerusa- 
lem, whicli Christ in his agony and 
bloody sweat applied to his face, and 
delivered to a holy matron. This le- 
gend, although so evidently absurd, 
is the sword and buckler (as Gibbon 
expresses it) of Gregory II. (in Epist. 
1, and Leon. Isaur. Concil. tom. VIII. 
p. t)5G, 657,) of John Damascene 
(Opera, tom. I. p. 281, edit. Lequien), 
ana of the second Nicene Council (Ac- 
tio, V. p. 1030). The most perfect 
edition may be found in Cedrenus 
(Compend. n. 1 75- 178 ). 

“ For a wnile Edessa braved the Per- 
sian assaults ; hut the chosen city, the 
spouse of Christ, was involved in the 
common ruin ; and his divine resem- 
blance became the slave and trophy of 
the infidels. After a servitude of 300 
years, the Palladium was yielded to 
the devotion of Constantinople, for a 
ransom of 12,000 pounds of silver, the 
redemption of 200 Mussulmans, and 
a perpetual truce for the territory of 
Edcssa. In this season of distress and 
dismay, the eloquence of the monks 
was exercised in the defence of images, 
and they attempted to prove that the 
sin and schism of the greatest part of 
the Orientals had forfeited the favour. 


which was not the work of any mor- 
tal pencil, but the immediate creation 
of the divine original. The style and 
sentiments of a Byzantine hymn will 
declare how far their worship was re- 
moved from the grossest idolatry. 
* How can we with mortal eyes con- 
template this image, whose celestial 
splendour the host of heaven presumes 
not to behold? He who dwells in 
heaven condescends this day to visit 
us by his venerable image. He who 
is seated on the cherubim visits us this 
day by a picture which the Father has 
delineated with his immaculate hand, 
which he has formed in an ineffable 


and annihilated the virtue of thes^ 
precious symbols. But this soon be- 
came unfashionable, A.D. t)44. — (See 
Gibbon, vol. VII. p. 8.) 

“ Tiiis carving in alabaster, though 
rudely executed, is probably not of 
earlier date than the commencement 
of the Fifteenth Century, as the Dal- 
matics of the two attendants arc fas- 
tened by circular fibula?, a fashion 
which aid not generally exist except 
during that and the preceding one.*’ 
Yours, See. J.li.N. 


Mr. Ur dak, 


May 3. 


manner, and which wc sanctify by 
adoring it with fear and love.’ Be- 
fore the end of the Sixth Century these 
images, ax H Z ovolvlTOt * made without 
hands , were propagated in the camps 
and cities of tne Eastern empire : they 
were the objects of worship, and 
the instruments of miracles; and in 
the hour of danger or tumult, their 
venerable presence would revive the 
hope, rekindle the courage, or repress 
the fury of the Roman legions. The 
most ambitious copies aspired from a 


T HE letter of Mr. Duke, in the last 
Number of your Magazine, p. 
311, is so replete with sound argu- 
ment, that I think it must be suffi- 
cient to convince the most incredu- 
lous. If, however, you are of opi- 
nion that the following observations on 
its concluding paragraph at all tend 
to elucidate what appears to that gen- 
tleman difficult to be reconciled, you 
will oblige 111 c by their insertion in 
your valuable Miscellany. ** The an- 
tient authors certainly represent the 

Druids 
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Druids as resorting to woods and 
groves,” says Mr. Duke. This is quite 
correct, but let us see in what manner. 
As this letter must not swell into a dis- 
sertation, I trust it will be sufficient if 
1 refer your readers to those books in 
which the Druidic rites have been duly 
investigated. The Rev. Mr. Davies, 
in his elaborate, learned, and ingenious 
work on the Mythology of the Druids, 
has, I think, satisfactorily proved, that 
it is founded in a corruption of the pa- 
triarchal religion. Now the sixth verse 
of the twelfth chapter of Genesis affords 
us the earliest instance of the venera- 
tion for woods or proves. 44 And Abram 
passed through the land unto the place 
of Sicham, ad allon Moreh, to the. oak 
prove (not to the plain, as in our trans- 
lation) of Moreh,” “and there budd- 
ed he an altar.’* Here the resort to 
the oak grove was not for the purpose 
of erecting a temple, but the building 
an altar. So again, when the aposta- 
tizing Jews forsook the law of Jeho- 
vah, and abandoned themselves to the 
idolatrous practices of the Heathens, 
* ‘ they sacrificed,” says Hosea, ch. iv. 
v. 13, “ upon the tops of mountains, 
and burnt incense upon hills,” one 
Druidic practice, and 44 under oaks, 
and poplars, and elms/* another Dru- 
idic practice. Ezekiel, ch. vi. v. 13, 
alludes to the same, “ their altars upon 
every high hill, in all the tops of moun- 
tains, and under every green tree, and 
under every thick oak, the place where 
they did oiler sweet savour to all their 
idols.” It may be observed that no- 
thing is here said of the Heathens se- 
lecting woods and groves for the pur- 
pose of raising temples, nor “do an- 
tient authors represent the Druids as 
resorting to woods and groves” for the 
purpose of erecting “ those structures 
of stone, usually denominated Druidi- 
cal temples.” 

It is true that the Sacra Jovi quer - 
cus was also a doctrine of the British 
Druids, who called their deity Mael- 
derw, 41 the munificent of the oaks /* 
and, as Taronwy or Pendaran, i. e. 
god of thunder, considered the oak as 
peculiarly his symbol *. In “ the Cos- 
tume of the original inhabitants of the 
British Isles,” by Meyrick and Smith, 
are several representations of the Dru- 
idic rites, &c. 1 extract the following, 
p. 25. “This Ovydd is pointing to the 
trunk of an oak-tree, whose branches 

* See Taliessin's Cerdd Darouwy, and tlie 
mythological Triads. 


having been cut off, arc fixed on each 
side like the arms of a man. Above 
the insertions of these branches and 
below, the Druids, according to Lu* 
can, inscribed the T, Tau, or symbol 
of God. In the middle they cat the 
word Tharanis, or more correctly. Pen 
Daran, Lord of Thunder, on the right 
Hu, or Hesus, and on the left Beli, 
or Belinus.” This therefore explains 
the passage of Pliny, Nat. Hist. Lib. 
XVI. c. 44, Jam per se roborum eli- 
gunt lucos$ neque ulla sacra sine e& 
fronde conficiunt. 44 They (the Druids) 
select groves solely of oak, nor do they 
celebrate, any sacred rite except near 
the bough of that tree.” 

1 trust, Mr. Urban, these quota- 
tions will be sufficient to controvert 
the position laid down in the letter 
signed Merlin, (p. 315,) which fol- 
lows Mr. Duke’s, “ that the notion 
of Druidical groves seems to have 
sprung from the erroneous etymology 
of the name Druid.” I agree with 
hint that the derivations he cites are 
erroneous, hut I am much more sa- 
tisfied that the British Derwydd is com- 
pounded of words in the British lan- 
guage than those of the Hebrew. The 
priesthood, as we learn from another 
work of the Rev. Mr. Davies, the Celtic 
Researches, were at first called Cwydd, 
hutsubsequentlydividedintoDer-wydd, 
*. e. superior priest, and Go-wydd, sub- 
ordinate priest. The substitution of Loci 
for Luci may make the passage in Ta- 
citus more analogous to that of Ca;sar, 
but is it not at once analogous to that 
of Pliny, without such alteration? 
With respect to exusti for racial, the 
words of Tacitus ate ipni sun invol- 
vunt , by which we learn that the Bri- 
tons themselves were made to perish 
in their own fires, cxcisiquc Luci , and 
then their groves were cut down, sa- 
vis superstitionibus sacri . That part 
of the isle of Anglcsea which is op- 
posite Caernarvonshire, like the North- 
eastern side of the Isle of Wight, was, 
and is, most favourable to vegetation, 
and from the same cause, viz. its pro- 
tection from the westerly sea winds. 
We learn therefore that one of its 
names was Ynys-dywyll, the shady- 
isle, while that of the latter was Ynys 
Gwydd, the woody isle. In the let- 
ter signed Merlin is the following. 
“ Not one of the antient authors un- 
derstood the Druidical language. In 
that language, the places of Druidical 
assembly are denominated not Coedau 
and Lhvynau, that is, woods and 

groves. 
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groves, but Cerrig , Carnau , and Crom - 
lechau , that is, stones and stone-struc- 
tures.” Now it certainly did not re- 
quire a conjuror to tell U9 that the Bri- 
tons did not call 9toncs and stone- 
structtires, woods and groves, but what 
will this Merlin" say to the following 
passage from Rowland’s Mona Anti- 
qua ? u To this day here are places re- 
taining the antient name of Llwynuu, 
or groves, as Llwyn Llwyd*, Llwyn 
Moel, Llwyn On f, Llwyn Ogan J, 
and Llwyn y coed, in or- near every 
one of which may be remarked some 
remains of Druidish worship, either 
broken altars, pillars, or remains of a 
carnedd ; and no doubt there were 
many more, whose names are lost and 
quite forgotten.** 

We have seen that the two prac- 
tices of the heathens, raising their al- 
tars on hills, and near trees, were those 
also of the Druids, and this difference 
seems to have arisen from necessity, 
as was the case with the carnau or 
carneddau and earthen tumuli ; they 
were adopted as the place permitted. 

In parts of Pembrokeshire, Corn- 
wall, North Wales, &c. trees were 
not to he found ; in other counties 
they abounded. 

Kit’s Coity house is a cromlech, so 
named, not from Christopher, a shep- 
herd, as was too readily believed by 
Mr. Rudge, (see p. 125 ) but from Ki*, 
Kyd, or Ked, ihe British female divi- 
nity^, and Coity, or Goed-ty, “bouse 
or dwelling in tne wood,” the English 
adjunct, “ house,** being a redundancy. 
The propriety of this name will appear 
from Mr. Rudge’s letter. “Haifa mile 
below this cromlech,** says that gen- 
tleman, ‘‘and fronting the same as- 
pect, nearer to Aylesford, in a field 
near the road, there is a heap of stones, 
which was so much overgrown with 
coppice , elm, and white thorn, that it 
was nearly inaccessible .’* The parish 
of Coity, in the well- wooded county 
of Glamorgan, takes its name from a 
similar circumstance ; and the fine 
large cromlech at Plus newydd in 
Anglesey stands on a spot called 
Llewyn Mod. Mr. Duke’s assertion 
is undoubtedly true, that “ Druid ical 

* At Bryn Celli, i.e, the wooded hill. 

f On heing a title of the British divinity ; 
see Davies’s Mythology. 

| The grove of vaticination. 

'§ Davies’s Mythology. 


temples are ever found in the most 
open and campaign country,** and l 
snail attempt presently to shew why 
such places were selected; having, I 
trust, proved that it was for the pur- 
pose of sacrifice, or some other rite 
that “ the Druids resorted to woods 
and groves.” The Rev. Mr. Davies, 
in his Mythology of the Druids, gives 
very satisfactory reasons for presuming 
that the antient British religion un- 
derwent certain changes ; that the 
more simple mythology prevalent at 
first became united to the babaean wor- 
ship of the sun and moon introduced 
by the Phoenicians. When this union 
took place the groves would no longer 
answer the purpose; they' were still 
held sacred, because they had hitherto 
been considered as temples, and the 
altars or cromlechs there erected were 
still permitted to remain, but the pur- 
poses of astronomy and astrology now 
introduced required extensive "plains, 
or at any rate such as were not ob- 
structed bv groves. The priesthood of 
the old school were termed Gwyddei, 
or “ Wood landers,’’ and on the heaths 
and turbaries in Anglesea, and other 
parts of Wales, are oval and circular 
trenches, still called Cyttiau’ y Gwydr 
delod, “ woodlander’s huts,*’ which 
are attributed to them. Owen in his 
Dictionary, sub vocc Gwyddcl, says : 
“There is a tradition of Wales being 
once inhabited by the Gwythelians, or 
more properly its first inhabitants were 
so called ; and the common people, in 
sneaking of it, ascribe some ruins about 
tne country under the name of Cytiau 
y gwyddelod to them, and the foxes 
are said to have been their dogs, and 
the polecats their domestic cats, and 
the like,*’ these attendants being my- 
thological, and therefore pointing out 
their sacred character. Without at- 
tempting further to occupy the pages 
of your Magazine, I conclude with 
observing that the ceremonies as prac- 
tised in the Druidic temples, and the 
mode of dressing the latter on such 
occasions, will be found in Mey- 
rick and Smith’s Costume, before 
quoted ; and in the hope that Mr. 
Duke will now feel more inclined to 
reconcile the resort of the Druids “ to 
woods and groves with the fact that 
those structures of stone, usually de- 
nominated Druidical temples, are’ ever 
found in the most open and campaign 
countries.’’ S. R. M. 

Cos- 
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CoBTUMB OP TUB DRUIDS. 

J N our last, p. 316, our Correspond- 
ent Merlin gives a new derivation 
of the name Druid, and supposes that 


it is descriptive of a magnificent gown 
descending to the heels. 

This description agrees exactly with 
the annexed figures of an Arcndruid 
and Druid, copied from Montfaucon : 



In the last- published Number of 
the “ Fnryclopedia of Antiquities,’* p. 
{jb'8, Mr. Fosbrokc thus notices the 
Hanks and Costume of the Diuids. 

“ Selden very properly observes, that he 
cannot reconcile the habits of the pretended 
Druids of Conrad Celtes with the descrip- 
tions of Strabo and Caesar ^ that they had 
golden ornaments, torques and jodham mo- 
rains, died garments, arm bracelets, and 
shorn beards, and mustachios. Strabo and 
Pliny describe their clothing as a kind of 
vest and breeches, light and neat, their hair 
long, a collar about their necks, and brace- 
lets round their wrists and above the elbow. 
Those who were raised to dignities wore 
them of gold, the rest of brass. They were 
always clothed in white when they offici- 
ated. The figure in Montfaucon, called an 
Archdruid, has an oaken crown, und carries 
a sceptre. He is completely draped in a 
long mantle and flowing robes. An inferior 
Druid has no crown, but wears a sleeved tu- 
nick, under a kind of surplice, and carries 
a crescent in his hand of the size of the 
moon at six days old ; and, as that was the 
time when they cut die misletoe, perhaps 
this was the shape of the golden hook with 
which they cut it. ('See the above Fi- 
gures). Dorlase, besides the oaken wreath, 
says that the younger Druids were without 
beards, and that the old ones wore them 
very long. He adds, that stripes in the gar- 
Gbnt. Mao. May, 18t4. 
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ments of figures, and their standing with 
rings or circles round their feet, are marks 
of Druids. He adds, that they passed through 
six different classes, till they arrived at the 
summit of their dignity. The first, or plain 
priest's garment, was distinguished only from 
that of the laity by the colour, shape, and 
surcingle, without any ornaments. The se- 
cond rank hod a sash, reaching from the 
right shoulder, across the body, to the bot- 
tom of the garment. The third was, a broad 
stream of facing like a scarf, crossed with 
horizontal stripes, reaching round his neck, 
and to the bottom of his clothing ; and- the 
garment, so adjusted, was loose, and with- 
out a surcingle. The fourth has no ensign 
of dignity but of place. The fifth has a 
large sash depending from his right should- 
er across the body, aad the hinder part meets 
the forepart, &c. The sixth was the Arch- 
druid, to which Montfaucon'* figure applies. 
In this country there were two of them, one 
residing in Anglesea, the other in Man. An 
inscription shows that they rose from the 
office of Sacrist to others by interest ; and 
that the priesthood descended from father 
to son.” 



T HE customs of the Patriarchs and 
Druids so much resemble each 
other, that 1 have been induced to 
draw a parallel between them ; and at 

a time 
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a time when the usages of the latter 
form the subject of so much discussion 
and debate in your pages, beg to trans- 
mit you the result of my labours. 

The ancients sacrificed on altars of 
stone, reared apparently at pleasure, 
and but little indebted to art. Hence 
we read in Exodu9, xx. 25, “ If thou 
writ make thee an altar of stone, thou 
shah not make it of hewn stone, for if 
thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast 
polluted it ** When this command is 
referred to by Joshua, the same terms 
are used— “ an altar of whole stones , 
over which no man hath lift up any 
iron.** (Josh. viii. 31.) 

The “ altar of testimony" was erect- 
ed “ not for burnt offering, nor for sa- 
crifices," but as a witness between 
man and bis maker (Josh. xxiv. 27), 
or sometimes between man and man 
(Gen. xxxi. 45). It consisted in some 
instances of a single stone, as in the 
instance of Jacob (Gen. xxviii. IS), 
“ he took the stone that he had put for 
his pillow, and poured oil on the top 
of it.” And from this usage has ob- 
tained the term ” carem-luoch," so 
analogous to our English word 44 Crom- 
lech,” signifying a devoted or conse- 
crated stone. Joshua also “ took a 
great stone, and set it up under an oak, 
that was by the sanctuary of the Lord. 
And Joshua said unto all the people, 

. this stone shall be a witness unto us, 
for it hath heard all the words of the 
Lord which he spake unto us : it shall 
be therefore a witness unto you, lest 
you deny your God” (Josh. xxiv. 26, 
27). This altar, at other times, con- 
sisted of a heap , as in Genesis xxxi. 
45. Jacob took a stone and set it up 
for a pillar : “ and Jacob said unto his 
brethren, gather stones, and they ga- 
thered stones and made a heap** 

The altar of thanksgiving was simi- 
lar, 44 Samuel took a stone and set it 
between Mizpeh and Shen, and called 
the name of it Ebenezer, saying, 
40 hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” 

A third kind of altar is noticed in 1 
Kings, xviii. 31; it consisted in that 
instance, of “ twelve stones, according 
to the number of the tribes of Israel. 1 
The situation of these altars was com- 
monly upon the tops of rocks (Judges 
vi. 20), and on high mountains and 
hills (Deut. xii. 23). 

The Patriarchs held groves in vene- 
ration, and either had a partiality for 
oaks, or for some tree rendered by 
that word in our bibles. 


** Abraham planted a grove in Beer- 
sheba” (Gen. xxi. 33). We find, 
however, the erection of altars in such 
places forbidden elsewhere in Holy 
writ, consequent probably on the im- 
purities and wicked abuses prosecuted 
there by the idolaters. And these 
groves the Israelites are frequently ex- 
horted, by way of punishment, to 
4t cut down” (Judges vi. 25 ; 2 King9 
xxiii. 14; 2 Chron. xiv. 3 ; Deut. vii. 5) 
or 44 bum with fire” (Deut. xii. 23 s 
2 Kings, xxxiii. 15). 

There is a tradition that the oak of 
Abraham sprang from a staff used by 
one of the angels who came to give 
notice of the intended destruction of 
Sodom : this may have induced a feel- 
ing of respect towards that tree. Joshua 
set up the great stone,” before men- 
tioned, beneath its shade, and 44 De- 
borah, Rebekah’s nurse, died, and was 
buried beneath Bethel, under an oak** 
(Gen. xxxv. 8). A commentator on 
this passage observes, “ it was very 
common to bury people under oaks in 
that age” — on what authority I know 
not. Are the human sacrifices of the 
Druids borrowed from the Ancients, 
who “ made their sons pass through 
the fire?” D. A. Briton. 

Mr. Urban, April 13. 

T HE benevolent Society of Friends 
have printed their “ second re- 
port of the Committee for managing a 
fund raised for the purpose of promot- 
ing African Instruction.” The objects 
of their exertion will operate in aid of 
the African Institution, and be one 
effectual means of cariying on the civi- 
lization of Africa. Ilannah Kilhatu, 
who is of the Friends* society, has 
commenced the long meditated course 
of instruction of the natives, through 
the medium of their own languages: 
she sailed, suitably attended and pro- 
vided with the necessary accommoda- 
tions, and safely arrived in January 
last, in the British Colony on the river 
Gambia. 

The Friends* settlement on this river 
is at tiirkow. She devoted her atten- 
tion to the study of the Wolof or Man- 
dingo languages, and a set of elementary 
books have been printed in English 
letters, corresponding with their words 
in Wolof. Two native teachers hav- 
ing been emancipated from Goree, 
were engaged to assist her, and no 
small progress has been made. But 

Hannah 
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Hannah Kilham finding that there 
would be a delay of a year before she 
could sail upon this enterprise, occu- 
pied that interval by a voyage to, and 
residence in Ireland, where she devoted 
her attention to the destitute condition 
of the female peasantry there, in con- 
cert with the “ British and Irish Ladies 
Society,” for improving the condition, 
and promoting the industry and wel- 
fare of the female peasantry in Ire- 
land. At length, the six intended 
settlers being ready, she embarked on 
board the James, A. Smith, which 
sailed from Gravesend on 25 th Oct. 
1823 ; and after putting in at Cowes 
in distress, they had a safe passage, and 
arrived at Bathurst on 8 Dec. and 
were soon after conducted to Birkow. 
This is a Mandingo town on Cape St. 
Mary, about eight miles from Bath- 
urst, near the sea: and being on a 
dry and elevated spot, was considered 
as the most eligible place as well by 
themselves as by the Governor Sir 
Charles Mac Carthy, who promised to 
afford them every assistance in his 
power; and in his letter of l July last, 
addressed to Luke Howard, mentions 
a house which “ he should, with great 
satisfaction, issue directions for its 
being lent to them, and to be retained 
until they might erect another, or select 
another spot ; and that the only rent 
would be, to keep the house in repair. 

They were there introduced to the 
Alcaide of Birkow, and obtained, 
through him, the consent of his Chief 
the King of Combo, for making the 
settlement there for the purposes of a 
school and farm, and thus six persons 
have laid the foundation of an establish- 
ment which it may be hoped will ren- 
der the great object effectual. In ex- 
pressing her pious feeling ou this occa- 
sion, she adds, “ after our morning 
reading of the Scriptures, we were fa- 
voured with a precious feeling of the 
Divine presence, and my heart breathed 
thelanguage ofsupplicationand praise.” 

She liad the satisfaction of finding 
from Adrian Partarrieu, a native of 
Senegal, who had been before con- 
sulted by them on the Jaloof language, 
and had been instructed in the branch 
language, and speaks the Wolof, that 
he understood tiie whole of their ele- 
mentary book well, and that it would 
be a good method of teaching himself 
English, through the medium of the 
Wolof. 6 


They commenced their instruction 
at Bathurst, and she had acquired the 
power of talking a little Wolof to the 
children — while they confined their at- 
tention to acquiring a friendly inter- 
course with tne natives, at Birkow, 
and to some attempts at gardening * 
they had held a conference with the na- 
tives on some minor points, which they 
expected to remove by some presents. 
The school teaching was then going 
on with spirit, under Sandanee, in a 
school formed partly of liberated ne- 
groes from Sierra Leone ; who are re- 
tained by the Government at Bathurst, 
and go under the appellation of“ King’s 
Boys,” and under tne female Friends i 
with the mulatto girls and others of 
the Colony, twenty-two in number. 
This school was opened on the Sth'of 
Jan. last, and they experienced the 
most kind and friendly attention from 
the Commandant; and much cordia- 
lity, and even assistance, from the resi- 
dent Chaplain and methodist Missio- 
nary. 

Hannah Kilham then contemplated 
a short visit to Sierra Leone. M 1 am 
satisfied,” she writes, “ moro than 
ever, from the appearance of the 
people’s countenances, that here is a 
soil which would amply repay a good 
mental cultivation. It cannot be that 
Africa should always remain what it 
has been, now that its claim on Chris- 
tian sympathy has been acknowledged.” 
Surely nothing more is now wanting 
to make honourable amends for our 
many trespasses towards the people of 
that injured country — but a willingness 
on the part of all of us, to do what we 
can to further this notde object : and 
she holds out a very impressive appeal 
to “ men friends to go out and take up 
their abode for a season op the African 
coast, and set there an example of sim- 
plicity and integrity; much good would 
undoubtedly result from it to the na- 
tives.” 

The services of the greater part of 
those now engaged in l the labour of in- 
struction, in concert with the native 
teachers, are expected to be continued 
but fora limited time; against which 
period it is hoped that more labourers 
will be found ready to enter into the 
harvest. In addition to their mode of 
instruction, they recommend on every 
suitable occasion the principles of the 
Christian religion, more especially in 
regard to a pure morality, and pearc- 
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able, inoffensive conduct ; in domestic 
order, in decency, quietness, cleanli- 
ness— and in the visibly greater com- 
fort and enjoyment, even of this life, 
Jin a Christian family, which the Afri- 
can female, more especially, would in 
time be led to regard with desire and 
admiration. 

The proposed regulations in the Ap- 
pendix, No. 2, are for their simplicity 
truly characteristic of the Friends — 
particularly for their meeting every 
morning at a certain hour when “ after 
a suitable pause for the purpose of 
mental retirement and recollection, a 
portion of Holy Scripture shall be read,” 
and they are affectionately entreated to 
endeavour to suffer, as well as to labour 
together. 

In Hannah Kilham’s letter of iGth 
Jan. last, she mentions Captain Finlay 
having conducted them through the 
town to seek for well's, there being 
none within a mile from Birkow. 
They saw a Jaloof dance, which was 
disgusting, though witnessed but for a 
moment, and unavoidably — the coun- 
tenance of the Guiriol or minstrel was 
wild and fierce, with a kind of lawless- 
ness extremely disagreeable. She then 
pointed the attention of her friends to 
the boring for water near the house 
which it was expected would attract 
the natives* attention. She attended 
the party to the Government-house, 
where she describes the Alcaide as “an 
old man uncommonly large in persons 
his lethargic, uncouth appearance 
struck me painfully.** He said that he 
should not give up his own children 
to be taught in these schools ; he 
taught them Arabic at home, and 
others at Birkow did the same for their 
children ; and he thought their learn- 
ing Arabic was sufficient. 

They presented to him an umbrel- 
la, &c. ; he remarked, “that white 
men built first one good house, and 
then another for themselves; he wish- 
ed they would build a good house/or 
him ." It was clear to her that this 
fear of an interference with their Ma- 
homedan prejudices causes them to be 
in some degree jealous of schools. She 
visited some of the white huts, and 
saw with grief in what a state of ex- 
treme degradation and immorality the 
people live. Their wretched habits lead 
to much misery; and those domestic 
bonds, which should endear and unite 


to each other the father, the mother, 
and children of one family, are sup- 
planted by jealousy, confusion, and, 
in many instances, great cruelty ! 

On her way to visit a poor woman 
in great danger from the cruelty of her 
husband, she was informed tnat the 
King of Berra some time ago, wishing 
to dismiss one of his wives, had ordered 
her legs to be broken, which was the 
cause of her death: indeed from all 
the accounts we hear from those who 
have really had a near view of the state 
of the uncivilised, it is evident that the 
innoceucy which is talked of at a dis- 
tance, is not found in them. On the 
contrary, all that we see or hear calls 
aloud for the help of those who have 
been favoured with the blessings of a 
Christian education, and the advan- 
tage of a civilised and improved society. 

The book of African lessons was 
quite intelligible to the natives. Dongo 
Karry, on hearing of a few sentences, 
exclaimed, “ Ah, that is Jaloof,” trans- 
lating them for himself into English; 
and when a few passages of Scripture 
were read, he cried out with emphasis, 
11 Great and good, great and good 1” 

“ Her girls school had encreascd 
from eight to 22, and on the first day 
(Sunday) she had received and read 
to a few women, and explained her 
inducement for desiring times of silent 
feeling and reflection, and adds, there 
was a sweet consoling feeling present, 
which I felt to he a great favour.** 

Such is the correspondence, and such 
the active zeal of this accomplished 
Friend, who has left every connection 
and her native land to become instru- 
mental in the great work of instructing 
the dark heathens of Africa. 

We select from the Appendix the 
following specimens of the Wolof. 

Power belongeth unto God. 

Ka-tuu mo-hum el na fa I-al-a. 

Jesus Christ gave himself for us, 8rc. 

Ji-sus Krast mai na du bop urn, &c. 

He came to seek and to save that which was 

lost. 

Mu niu di se-it, ak di ruu-sel in rier-on. 

These few lines afford a proof how 
different are the two tongues which are 
to be united to each other by African 
instruction, and their manners seem to 
present obstacles no less difficult to be 
removed in the great work of civiliza- 
tion. A. H. 


Mx. 
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Mr. Urban, M. Temple , May 10. 

T HE sarcastic character of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, printed recently 
in the valuable and very interesting 
Collection of the “ Suffolk Papers,” 
and thence copied in more than one 
of the Public Journals, is not, as the 
Editor supposes, ouite new to the pub- 
lick ; nor, probably, was it the pro- 
duction of Dean Swift. It was com- 
municated to Mr. Nichols in 1783, 
with several other MSS. by a first- 
rate Scholar, who received tnem from 
a near relation of Mr. Samuel Wesley, 
father of the two celebrated Methodist 
Divines, the confidential friend of At- 
terbury. The lines were generally 
supposed to he the production of that 
eminent Prelate ; and, as such, were 
printed in the Collection of his " Epis- 
tolary Correspondence,*’ in four vo- 
lumes, 1783—1787- 

From the Second (much improved) 
Edition of 1790, I now transcribe 
them, with the Editor’s Notes, and 
also another small Poem, undoubtedly 
by the Bishop. 

A PANEGYR1CK, 1731 * 

With Favour and Fortune fastidiously blest, 
He ’s loud iu his laugh, and coarse in his jest ; 
Of Favour and Fortune unmerited vain, 

A Sharper in trifles, a Dupe in the main, 
Atchieving of nothing, still promising won- 
ders. 

By dint of experience improving in blunders} 
Oppressing true Merit, exalting the base ; 
And selling his Country to purchase a place ; 
A jobber of Stocks by retailing false news, 

A prater at court in the style of the mews \ 
Of Virtue and Worth by profession a gibers 
Of Juries and Senates the Bully and Briber. 
Though I name not the wretch, you know 
whom I mean, 

'Tis the Cur-dog of Britain, and Spaniel of 
Spain. 


ON SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

Three Frenchmen, grateful in their way. 

Sir Robert’s gloTy would display! 

Studious by Sister Arts t’advanca 
The honour of a friend of France. 

They consecrate to Walpole’s fame 
Picture and verse and anagram ; 

With mottos quaint the Print they dress. 
With Snakes, with Rocks, with Goddesses, 
Their lines beneath the subject fit. 

As well for quantity as wit. 

Thy glory, Walpole, thus enroll’d, 

Ev’n foes delighted may behold. 

For ever sacred be to thee. 

Such Sculpture, and such Poetry 1 

As the Fifth Volume of Bp. Atter- 
bury*9 “Epistolary Correspondence*' 
(now extremely scarce) is before me, 
I copy for you another Poem of that 
very learned Prelate, whose poetical 
productions are neither very numerous 
nor generally known. 

IMPROMPTU f. 

“The words of the Wise Men, thus preach'd to 
us all, [small.'* 

Despise not the worth of those things that are 

The Quill of the goose is a very slight thing. 
Yet it feathers the arrow that flies from the 
string. 

Makes the bird it belongs to soar high iu 
its flight, [right. 

And the jack it has oil’d against diuncr go 
It brightens the floor when turn’d to a broom. 
And brushes down cobwebs at top of the 
room. 

ItB plumage by art into figures is wrought. 
As soft os the hand, and as quick as the 
thought ! 

It warms in a muff, and it cools in a screen. 
It is good to be felt, and as good to he seen. 
When wantonly waving, it makes a fine show 
On the crest of the warrior, or hat of the 
beau. 

The quill of the goose (I shall never have 
done, [run) 

If through all its perfections and praises 1 


* 44 It is not quite certain whether this severe character (originally printed in these Mis- 
cellanies) was by Atterbury, or his friend Wesley } but it is more probably our Bishop’s. 
Since the former edition it has been also printed as Swift’s. It is tnc communication of a 
Correspondent ; as are the following lines, which Atterbury is said to have repeated with 
great emotion on a noble Lord's quitting his apartment, after proposing and improperly 
pressing some terms which the Bishop had rejected with disdain : 

44 Unmov’d by pity, and by shame unaw'd. 

The genuine spawn of bully and of bawd ; 

Ungrateful to th' ungrateful wretch he grew by, 

A baseborn, blundering, blustering, bloody, booby !” 
t “This Impromptu is believed to be literally what its name imports: being written (as 
the gentleman who sent it me was informed) in the instant, upon a challenge to the Bi- 
shop to dictate something extempore in praise of a goose-quill, on the words, 

44 Despise not the worth of those things that are small.” 

The present Communicator received it many years ago from a Relation of Mr. Morice, tha 
Bishop's Son-in-law.” 


Makes 
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Make* the harpsichord vocal, which else 
would be mute. 

And enlivens the sounds, the sweet sounds 
of the flute $ 

Records what is written in verse or in prose, 


By Ramsay or Cambray, by Boyle or Des- 
preaux* . 

Therefore well did the Wise Man thus preach 
to us all, [are small.** 

“ Despise not the worth of those things that 

Yours, &c, Caradoc. 


— * — 

COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


SURREY. 

( Continued from p. 3 26.) 

“Viewing a neighbouring hillf, whose top of late 
A chapel crown’d ; till the common fate 
Th* adjoining Abbey fell (may no such storm, 

Fall on our times, where ruin must reform"). — D enham. 

u There J, as th* impending cloud of smoke 
('led various from the varying gale. 

Full on the view fresh objects broke 
Along the extensive peopled vale. 

Beside the Thames* s bending stream. 

From antient Lambeth* s West extreme 
To Limehouse glittering in the evening beam. 

“ And now and then the glancing eye 

Caught glimpse of spots remoter still, 

On Hampstead's street-clad slope so high. 

Or Harrow's far conspicuous hill : 

Or eastward wandering to explore 
All Peckham's pleasant level o’er, 

To busy Deptford's vessel-crouded shore. 

“ Or sought that southern landscape’s bound, 

Those swelling mounts ; — one smootheued green. 

And one with oaken coverts crown’d, 

And one where scattering trees are seen §. — Scott. 

EMINENT NATIVES. 

Abbot, Georgo, Archbishop of Canterbury, Guildford, 156*2. 

■ Maurice, brother of tlie Abp. ; Lord Mayor of London in 1 638, Guildford (ob. 1640). 

Robert, Bp. of Salisbury, elder brother of George and Maurice, Guildford, 1560. 

Argyle, Archibald, third Duke, brother to the following, and Lord Keeper of Scotland, 
Ham-house, Petersham (ob. 1761). 

- John, second duke, great statesman and general, Ham-house, 1680. 

Bacon, John, eminent sculptor, Southwark, 1740. 

Josiali, benefactor to his native parish. Bermondsey (ob. 1718). 

Banks, Thomas, R.A. eminent sculptor, Lambeth (oh. 1805). 

Barker, Edward, Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, Wandsworth, 1678. 

Belchier, John, surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, Southwark, Kingston (ob. 1785). 

Benbow, John, celebrated Admiral, Rotherhithc. 

Bolingbroke, Henry, Viscount, eminent statesman and philosopher, Battersea (ob. Dec. 
12, 1751). 

Byshe, Sir Edward, Garter King at Arms, Burstow, about 161 6 (ob. 1679). 

Cecil, Georgianna, daughter of Thomas Earl of Exeter, Wimbledon, 1616. 

Corbet, Richard, poet, and Bishop of Norwich, Ewell, 1582. 

Cowper, John, Serjeant at Law, Horley, 1539. 

Cranlcy, Thomas de. Archbishop of Dublin about 1400, Cranley. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex, the son of a blacksmith, Putney. 

Croxhall, Dr. Samuel, Archdeacon of Salop, Walton-upon-Thames (ob. 1752). 

Dee, Arthur, physician to Czar of Russia, bou of the celebrated Dr. Dee, Mortlake, 1579. 


* “ The writer, probably, was then a stranger to the French pronunciation, or he would 
not have made aw r (pronounced as o) rhyme to ose." 

"t St. Ann’s or Oldbury Hill, Chertsey. 

+ Grove Hill, Camberwell, formerly the seat of Dr. Lettsoin. § Dulwich Hills. 

Duck- 
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Duckworth, Sir John Thomas, Admiral, Leatherhead, 1748 or 0. 

J Judley, Sir Robert, celebrated literary character, eon of Queen Elizabeth's favourite, the 
Earl of Leicester, Sheen, 1 573. 

Elsynge, Henry, Clerk of the House of Commons, Battersea, 1598. 

Evelyn, John, celebrated author of “ Sylva," and many other works, Wotton, 1620. 

Pam ham, Nicholas de, physician to Henry III. and Bishop of Chester and Durham, 
Farnham (ob. 1257). 

Francis, Sir Philip, celebrated political character, and supposed author of the Letters of 
Junius, 1748. 

Ciatakcr, Charles, Chaplain to Lucius, Lord Faulkland, and author of some Theological 
treatises, Rotherhithe, 1614. 

Gibbon, Edward, author of “ The Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire," Putney, 1791. 
Goode, Barnham, author of a Satire op Pope, called the Mock uEsOp, M&ldoo. 

Gurney, Sir Richard, Lord Mayor of London, Loyalist, and great sufferer, temp. Chas. I. 
Croydon, 1577. 

Habingdon, Thomas, one of the conspirators to release Mary Queen of Scots, Thorpe, 1560. 
Hammond, Dr. H*Nnv, Divine, Chertsey, 1605. 

Hardinge, N. lawyer and M. P. Canbury (flor. 1729). 

Harvey, Gideon, physician temp. Charles II. and William III. 

Johnson, Esther, the beautiful Stella of Swift, West Sheen. 

Ijcake, Sir John, Admiral, Rotherhithe. 

Lovejoy, Caleb, benefactor to his native town, Guildford, 1603. 

Lovekyn, John, benefactor and Lord Mayor of London in several years, Kingston (ob. 
1368). 

Richard, benefactor to his native town, Kingston (ob. temp. Edw. I). 

Lovibnnd, Edw. poet, and an admirable scholar (ob. 1775). 

Martin, Benjamin, eminent self-taught optician, Worplesdon, 1754. 

Mauduit, Israel, political writer, Bermondsey, 1708. 

Merton, Walter de. Lord Chancellor of England, Keeper of the Great Seal, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, and founder of Merton College, Oxford, 1277. 

Mordaunt, Charles, Earl of Peterborough, and Naval General, 1658. 

Mounteney, Richard, lawyer and classical editor, Putney, 1707. 

Ockham, John, great divine (living 1344). 

Nicholas de, learned writer and Franciscan (ob. 1320). 

Wm. “ the Invincible Doctor, the Venerable Preceptor, the Singular Doctor, 

the Unparalleled Doctor,*’ Ockham (ob. 1330). 

Palmer, John, dissenting minister, Southwark (ob. 1790). 

Parkhurst, John, Bishop of Norwich, Guildford, 1511. 

Parson, Sir John, Lord Mayor of London, Rhgate. 

Parson, Wm. and Henry, founded a hospital for six widows at Stoke, Guildford. 

Partridge, John, the celebrated astrologer. East Sheen (ob. 1715). 

Ravis, Thomas, Bp. of London, Maldon (ob. 1609). 

Ripley, George, famous alchymiat and Carmelite friar, Ripley *. 

Russell, John, R.A. eminent crayon painter, Guildford (ob. 1806). 

Sanders, Nicholas, famous jesuit, author of “ De Origine ae Progressu Schiimatis Angli- 
caui,” Charlewood, 1527. 

Scott, John, poet, Bermondsey, 1730. 

Sherlock, Wm. learned divine, Southwark, 1641. 

Smith, Henry, Alderman of London, and a very great benefactor to Surrey and many other 
counties, Wandsworth (oh. 1627-8). 

Charlotte, elegant poetess, dau. of N. Turner, esq. Stoke, near Guildford, 1749. 

Wm. eminent landscape painter, Guildford (ob. Sept. 1764). 

— — George, eminent landscape painter, Guildford (ob. 1766). 

— John, eminent landscape painter, Guildford (ob. July, 1764). 

Spencer, Geo. godson of Geo. II. who stood godfather to his mother, Wimbledon, 1768. 
Stuart, Prince Henry, son of Charles I. called in his cradle Henry of Oatlands, 1640. 
Toplady, Augustus Montague, Champion of the Calvinists, Farnham, 1746. 

Tudor, Henry, son of Hen. VIII. Richmond, Jan. 1. (ob. Feb. 22, 1510-11). 

Wadsworth, Thomas, eminent nonconformist, Southwark, 1630. 

Watson, Anthony, Bishop of Chichester, Cheam (ob. 1605). 

West, Nicholas, Bp. of Ely, and favourite of Hen. VII. Putney (ob. 1538), 

White, John, Bp. of Winchester, Farnham, 1511. 

Wood, Robert, mathematician and parliamentarian, Pepperliarrow (ob, 1685). 


* Beauties of England and Wales. Fuller makes him a Yorkshireman. 


MIS- 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

Near Addington is a cluster of tumuli, about 25 in number; of very incon- 
siderable heieht ; 6ne of them is nearly 40 feet in diameter ; two about half 
that size, ana the rest very small. — In the Church are several monuments to 
the Leigh family. — In 1605 there was no burials whatever here. 

At Aldbury was rector the celebrated mathematician William Oughtred ; the 
eminent Dr. Horsley was also rector, afterwards Bp. of Rochester and St. 
Asaph. — Ash mole the antiquary resided here. 

At Asnted, Charles II. visited Sir Robt. Howard, the Dramatic Poet, who 
resided here.— In the Church are some inscriptions to the Howard family, 
Earls of Berkshire. 

At Barnes, Tonson the bookseller, and Secretary to the Kit-Kat Club, had a 
house during his secretaryship. Accounts of this club have several times been 
published.— Of this parish were Rectors Bishops Wilson, Hume, and Hare ; 
the latter held it 10 years. Fernan de Warner, a celebrated preacher, and He- 
zekiah Burton, Canon of Norwich, who died and was buried here in 168 1 , were 
also rectors. — Here resided the celebrated novelist. Hen. Fielding, and occa- 
sionally Cowley the poet. — Here was buried the learned Anne Baynard. 

At Battersea, probably resided St. Patrick, hence its name, Aubrey, I. 155. 
The celebrated Visct. Bolingbroke resided here, and here he quitted life. — 
Here died, in 1703, aged 1U8, Goody Hazehon ; and in 1733, aged 101, Wm. 
Abbots. — In the Church is a beautiful monument of grey and black marble 
to the memory of Henry Visct. Bolingbrokc, and his second wife, the relict of 
Marquis Villette, and niece of Madame Maintenon. — We are informed by 
the inscription on the monument of Sir Edward Wynter that 

C( Alone unarm’d, a tyger he oppress'd 

And crash’d to death the monster of a beast. 

Twice twenty mounted moors he overthrew 
Singly on foot, some wounded, some he slew, 

Disperst the rest — what more could Sampson do. M 

—Here were buried Thomas Astle, esq. F.S. A. who died in 1802; Arthur 
Collins, esa. the author of the “ Peerage,” who died in 1760; Wm. Curtis, 
author of tne 44 Flora Londinensis,” who died 17Qg ; and Rev. Jos. Gardner, 
vicar, celebrated for his attachment to the arts. — This parish was the vicar- 
age of Owen Ridley, persecuted by his parishioners ; Dr. Temple, brother of 
Sir John Temple; tne learned Bp. Patrick, who died in 1707; and Dr. 
Thomas Church, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. — On the site of Bolingbroke- 
house, which is said to have contained fifty rooms on a floor , was erected a 
horizontal air-mill of a new construction in 1788. 

At Beddington, died in 1710, aged 110, Wm. Stuart, commonly called Old 
Scott. — -The park was remarkable as being the first spot in England on which 
the orange tree was planted. — Of Beddington, was rector, John Leng, a learn- 
ed Bp. of Norwich, who lies buried in the Parish Church of St. Margaret 
Westminster. — In the Church are several brasses to the Carew family, (who 
were possessed of great estates here) on flat stones, particularly one to Sir 
Francis Carew. 

At Bermondsey, on the 2d of Jan. 1624 — 5, was married, Jas. Hcrriott, esq. 
fl one of forty children of his father, a Scotchman” to “ Elizabeth Josey, gent.” 
—In the Abbey were interred the following persons of note ; Wm.de Morton, 
Earl of Cornwall ; Margaret de la Pole, 1473 ; and the relict of John Lord Aud- 
ley, 1497. The garden became the property of Jas. Riley, esq. who erected 
in it an Egyptian pyramid, on which he placed a Saxon cross, formerly fixed 
in a wall belonging to the Abbey gate.— Tradition ascribes an old build- 
ing near the Abbey gateway to have been King John’s Palace, but it is with- 
out foundation ; it was most probably a part of the Abbey. There is still 
near the Church a public house called the ** King John’s Head.” — Here was 
a place of entertainment called the Spa , after the manner of Vauxhall, li- 
cenced 1786, shut up 1805, and the site since built upon. — Of this parish 
were rectors, Edward Eltin, and Jeremiah Whitaker, two eminent puritan 
divines; the former died 1624, the latter 1654; Dr. Ric. Parr was also rec- 
tor.— In the time of the plague in 16OS, there were 665 burials; in 1625, 

1 1 17 i 
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1117; and in 1685, 919. — In the parish register occurs a singular entry, re- 
specting the ceremony of the rc-union of a man and his wife, after a long 
absence, during which the woman married another mail. It occurred in 
1604. Here died in 1750, aged 103, Mrs. Langworthy; and in 1762, aged 
104, Mrs. Owen. 

In Blechingley Church is interred Bp. Thomas, who died in 1793* The 
South chancel 19 entirely occupied by the magnificent monument of the first 
Sir Ilobt. Clayton and his lady, with their whole-length figures in white 
marble. He is in his robes as Lord Mayor of London.— Of this parish were 
rectors, Abp. Herring, and Dr. Thomas, Bp. of Rochester, buried here. 

Of the parish of Buckland was rector the Rev. O. L. Spencer, the Biographer 
of Abp. Chichclcy, and who died in 1796. 

Of Burstow, was’ rector, Jacob Flamstcad, the celebrated astronomer, and 
self-taught genius. 

At Byfleet, says Aubrey, Henry VIII. was nursed. — Amongst the customs of 
the manor is an order that hogs should be pegged with two pegs in their 
noses ; and mention is made of Hot tiering cattle. Q11. What docs it mean ? 
— This place was for some years the residence of the llev. Joseph Spence, 
author of f< Polynictis,*’ and here, Aug. 20, 1768, he was found drowned in a 
canal in his garden. — Of this parish was rector the Rev. Stephen Duck, the 
self-taught poet, bred originally as a day-labourer, whose life was written l»y 
his friend Spence. 

At Great Bookham is a most beautiful monument for the family of Shiers, 
whose descendant. Dr. Shortrudge, was a most liberal benefactor to Exeter 
College, Oxford, and to four small vicarages in the neighbourhood. 

Camberwell. The spring or well, from whence the name of this interesting 
and increasing parish originates, is situate near the summit of the Grove, and 
now supplies several houses with water. — Here, in 1658, aged 103, died Rose, 
wife of Wm. Hathaway $ and in 1 66 1, aged 105, her husband.— -June lfi«7 
“ Rob. Hern and Eliz. Bozwell, King ana Queen of the Gyp9ic9,” married. — 
1775 died, aged 125, Elizabeth Jones; anti the nurse that attended her in 
Camberwell workhouse wa9 101 years of age. — Here was a watering-place 
where the pilgrims to Beckett’s shrine at Canterbury stopped to water their 
horses. Cliaucer thus alludes to it, 

44 And forth we riden a little more than paas 
Unto the watering of St. Thomas, 

And there our host began his horse arcst/’ 

— In the C'hurch were interred many of the family of Bowyer, long resident 
here. I am sorry to notice, that in the improvements (as they are called) at 
this Church, great innovation has taken place; some beautiful monuments being 
half-concealed from the public-eye by the galleries, &c. — The celebrated and 
admired preacher. Dr. R. Parr, was vicarof this parish. — At the Free Grammar 
School, the celebrated historian. Sir J. Tyrrell, was educated. — At Grove- 
hill, the scat of the late J. C. Letlsom, M. D. (now of C. Baldwin, esq ) was a 
circular temple or observatory taken from a model, in cork, of the temple of 
the Sybils or Vesta, at Tivoli; which, instead of being supported by Corin- 
thian pillars stood upon the trunks of 18 oak trees, covered with their na- 
tural bark, and with branches remaining a little cropped; round each of these 
trunks, ivy, virgin’s bowers, and other climbing plants entwined their foliage 
and flowers in festoons. The base was ornamented with statuary marble busts 
of Ceies, Pomona, Cleopatra, Maic Antony, Alexander, and various others. 
From the residence may he seen many parts of the counties of Essex, Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey, Berks, and Kent, to an extent of above 200 miles in circum- 
ference. — At the upper end of the Park formerly Sir Claude Champion de 
Crespigny’s, is a shrubbery, in which is a grotto dedicated to Contemplation ; 
at the entrance of which Lady de Crcspigny placed some very beautiful lines 
on Contemplation. — Denmark Hill, which nad a most delightful prospect 
about 30 years ago tempted a person to build a large house for public enter- 
tainment, but not succeeding, it has given way to private houses. — Near the 
Gent. Mag. May, 1824, “St. 
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“St. Thomas’s Watering,’ 1 was found a head of Janus in marble. One 
side of it represented the countenance of a man bearded, with the horns 
and ears of a ram, an ornament hanging down on each side of his head, which 
was covered with laurel; on the opposite side was the countenance of a young 
woman in antient head attire, which at the same time that it covered the 
head, projected from it. Dr. Harris thinks it was the very Deus Terminus 
which was placed near Lambeth ferry, where the Roman ways parted. Near 
this place was one of the quarters of Sir Thomas Wyatt placed, after his ex- 
ecution in 1553. S. T. 

(To he continued.) 


FLY LEAVES.— No. XIX. 

Literary Contracts continued . 

rpHEOPIIILUS CIBBER, 4 Nov. 

X 1730, assigned to Watts for 45/. 
“ the copy of a comedy, intituled the 
Lover, or the Libertine Hypocrite, or 
by whatsoever other title it shall be 
called or distinguished by.” The Lover 
was first acted at Drury Lane Theatre 
the 20th Jan. 1730, on the second 
night by command of the Princesses 
Amelia and Caroline, and repealed in 
the whole eight times. 

John Clarke received of Cnrll, in 
Oct. 172(), two payments of one gui- 
nea each, “ in part of the coppy mo- 
ney of two novels: 1. The Virgin Se- 
ducer. 2. The Batchelor’s Keeper; 
agreed to be printed in duodecimo, at 
half a guinea per sheet, according to 
the specimen of the Essay on Gibing.” 

Charles Coffey, 5 May, 1735, sold 
to Watts for five guineas, “ the copy 
of a farcical Opera of one act, called 
the Merry Cobler, or the second part 
of the Devil to Pay.” 

Thomas Cooke, in April 1726, was 
paid by Cnrll five pounds “ for writ- 
ing Mr. Marvell’s life, procuring some 
of his letters, and publishing his works.” 

John Dew, in Aug. 1776, received 
of W. Davis four guineas for the copy- 
right of a treatise on the game of Bil- 
liards, with a reserved right of copies 
when printed to the value of four gui- 
neas more. This treatise was trans- 
ferred in the same month to the pro- 
prietors of Hoyle’s Games. 

R. Fabian, May 19, 1735, sold to 
Watts, for three guineas, “ the copy 
of a farce, cal’d Trick for Trick.” It 
was performed at Drury Lane Theatre 
on May 10, after the tragedy of Cato, 
for the benefit of the Author, by their 
Majesty’s command, but not repeated. 

Forrest. The following receipt is 
given in the words of the original. 
“Rec’d of Mjr. Watts fifteen guineas 
for one moiety of an Opera, call’d Mo- 
mus turn'd Fabulist, or Vulcan’s Wed- 


ding, I say rec’d for the use of Mr. 
Forrest, per Jno. Rich. 

“ N. B. 1 acknowledge to have rec’d 
a note, or writing, under the hand of 
Air. Jno. Ozell, whereby he signifyes 
that on his part he is satisfied for his 
oilier moiety. Jno. Rich.” 

John Rich was at that time the 
principal proprietor of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre, where this opera was 
first performed “by his Royal High- 
ness Command,” the 3d Dec. 172 (), 
and the receipt of the house was Ifil/. 
18*. i\d. The fifth night, again by the 
royal command, produced ()3/. 8s. ; and 
the eleventh night (18th Dec.) “Mo- 
urns and Flora, for the benefit of Mr. 
Forrest, by his Royal Highness com- 
mand, in money 77 1 . 1 6 s. 6d. and by 
tickets 50/. 14s.” As the right of Ozell 
to a moiety, does not appear to have 
extended to the receipts at the theatre, 
it was probably founded on a super- 
vising of the original manuscript. — 
Ibis Opera has been hitherto consi- 
dered as anonymous, and the. only au- 
thor mentioned in the Biogranliia Dra- 
matica, of the name of Forrest, is 
Theodosius F. who died in Nov. 1784, 
at the supposed “ age of about fifty- 
six,” which, if correct, determines he 
could not have written any part of 
Vulcan’s Wedding. 

Thomas Francklin, Oct. 7, 1765, 
sold toT. Lowndes, for fifteen guineas, 
“ the copyright of a comedy call’d 
the Foundling, a comedy call’d Taste, 
and a comedy call’d the Author.” 

John Gay, of Whitehall, esq. 6th 
Feb. 1/27-8, assigned for ninety gui- 
neas, to Tonson and Watts, “all that 
the sole right and title of in and to the 
copys and copv right of two books, the 
one intituled Fifty Fables, written by 
the said John Gay, the other intituled 
The Beggar’s Opera, as it is now acted 
at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and written also by the said 
John Gay.” See Gent. Mag. Alarch 
1822, p. 203. 

William Havard received of Watts, 

3d 
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3d Mar. 1732-3, the sum of 23/. I 2s. 
(id. “ for the whole and sole right of 
the copy of a tragedy call’d Scander- 
beg.’’ Acted at Goodman's Fields The- 
atre, Thursday the 15th and Monday 
the 2 ()tli of March *. 

Aaron Hill, by letter dated 8 Nov. 
1735, offered Chctwood the acceptance 
of * Zara.’ He says " under the Book- 
seller's want of a law, as things now 
stand, to secure them in the property 
of their copies, it were a kind of poe- 
tical felony, to make you pay for a 
chance of being plunder'd without re- 
medy.’’ On the 12 th Nov. Chctwood 
received of Watts fifteen guineas “ for 
the whole and sole right of a copy of a 
tragedy call’d Zara, written by Aaron 
Hill,” esq. and probably a sale for the 
ical author. 

The heirs of Aaron Hill, consisting 
of Julius Hill, Urania Johnson, As- 
trea Hill, and Minerva Hill, sold to 
Lowndes, 24th July, 1759 , for fifty 
pounds, the sole right of printing “the 
following works: viz. Letters to and 
from the late Aaron Hill, esq. Zara, 
with the Interlude. Alzira, a tragedy. 
Elfrid, or the Fair Inconstant. Fatal 
Vision, or the Fall of Siam. Henry 
V. or the Conquest of France. Fatal 
Extravagance. Athclvvold. Hydaspes, 
Homan Revenge. Rinaldo, an opera. 

I lengist and llorsa. Insolvent, or Fi- 
lial Piety. Walking Statue. Snake 
in the (crass. Merlin in Love. Muses 


compleat coppy of a Latin poem, in- 
tituled Muscipula, and fifty copies'' for 
his own use. 

Edward Kimbcr had. May 17 fifi, of 
Lowndes, ten guineas for compiling 
the Peerage of Great Britain. I 11 July 
following, four guineas for additions, 
and in April, 17^7» fourteen guineas 
for the Peerage of Scotland. 

John Leigh, 28 Nov. 17 1 (), received 
of C urll, for the copy of a play, “call- 
ed Kensington Garden : or, the Pre- 
tenders," forty-five guineas.” It was 
acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre 
on the 2 (ith Nov. and five following 
nights. Eu. Hood. 

Mr. Urban, March 0. 

I HAVE occasionally applied some 
of my few leisure hours to the 
study of the History of Cornwall, in 
many respects one of the most inte- 
resting counties in the kingdom. While 
the memory of King Arthur, Merlin, 
Gawain, &c. shall last, Cornwall must 
he dear to all lovers of old romance. 
Its bards and minstrels were far famed; 
and its inhabitants possessed, in com- 
mon with those of other Celtic coun- 
tries, a strong passion for music; a 
remnant of which may still be traced 
among the lower orders of the Cornish. 
Yet there is one authority that has fre- 
quently been quoted oil the subject of 
Cornish music, on which I ha\c 


in Mourning, and Saul with Daraxes.” 
— Aaron Hill also edited a periodical 
paper, called The Prompter, No. I. 
commenced on Tuesday, ^Nov. 12 , 1734, 
and it was continued 011 Tuesdays and 
Fridays unto No. 173, ending 2 d July, 
l/3(>\ when there was “ put a final 
conclusion to the Prompter. *’ It form- 
ed a foolscap folio of two sides. One 
icrfect copy is known, which probably 
jelonged to the Editor, and is now in 
the possession of Mr. Field of Dcvon- 
sh ire-street. 

Ed. Iloldsworth sold, 30lli May, 
17 (X), to Curll, for five guineas, “ a 


doubts ; especially as it is the only one 
produced in proof of the existence of 
the “ hornpipes of Cornwall 1 " no 
English writer, I believe, having men- 
tioned sueli an instrument, as peculiar 
to Cornwall. The. passage, to which 
I allude, is the following, from the 
translation of the Roman de la Rose, 
by Chaucer. 

“ Whan hys lotto was to wake a night. 

His instrumentes wokh* he dight 
For to hlowe and make sow no 
And walken oftc ujion the wall — 
Dyscordaunt ever fro unnouyc. 

And dystoned from melody©. 


* It appears to have come out in Lent. The next night, after the first ]>e r formant- v, 
being Friday, the house was not open ; on the Saturday was Mr. Ilulel’s benefit; then fol- 
lowed Passion week, and the repeat was therefore upon Faster Monday. — So little is known 
of Giffard's Company, I shall venture to give the Hist advertisement. “Never acted be- 
fore. By the Company of Comedians, at the new theatre in Goodman’s Fields, this pre- 
M*nt Thuisday, being the 15 th day of March, will be represented a new Tragedy, call'd 
Scanderbeg. The principal parts to he perform'd by Mr. (liffard, Mr. Delane, Mr. Hu- 
Jett, Mr. W. Gitfard, Mr. llosco, Mr. Bardin, Mr. Buddy, Mr. Winston©, Mrs. Giffnnl, 
Mrs. Hamilton. The Prologue to be spoken by the Author. Boxes Lis. j Boxes and Bal- 
conies on the Stage, 4s. ; Pit, 2s. , Gallery, \s. 


Cou- 
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Roman de la Rost 

Controro he wolde, and foule fayl 
With homepipis of ComewayU,” 

In the original thus, 

4t Va et vient souvent quant il scet, 

Qu’il doit faire par nuyt le guet : 

11 monte le soir aux creneaulx 
£t attrempe ses chalemeaulx, 

Et sea buysines et ses cors, 

Une heure dit chant de discors, 

Et sons nouveau de contretaiile, 

' Aux 'chalemeaulx de cornouaille." 

That part of the poem which con- 
tains these lines, was written by Wil- 
liam of Lorris, who died about the 
year 1260 (v. Warton, i. 368). Now, 
at that early period when the inter- 
course between this island and the 
continent was so much more difficult, 
and less frequent, than at present, it is 
not likely that William of Lorris would 
have been acquainted with any of the 

E rovinrial peculiarities or customs of 
Ingland ; and, even if the hornpipe 
was then in common use in Cornwall, 

„ yet, it was probably as well known in 
other parts of the kingdom ; as also in 
Wales (then a separate state), where it 
has been found in recent times, under 
the name of the Pib-corn. It has 
been said, that the Cornouaille above 
mentioned, was in Bretagne, and not 
in England, but this will not obviate 
my objection to the veision. The 
word cornouaille , might have misled 
Chaucer, from its similarity to Come - 
waille, as the county is sometimes 
spelt in old writings j but, although 
of similar sound, it is very different m 
meaning. Cornouaille , or in modern 
orthography, cornouiller , signifying the 
Cornell or wild-cherry tree, of which 
’musical instruments were frequently 
made. The chatemcau , in its simplest 
form, being as the name denotes, a 
reed or hollow pipe (pierced with 
finger holes), would retain its original 
name, when in after times formed of 
wood, on account of its greater durat- 
bility. Chalemeaulx de cornouaille, 
would therefore mean, pipes made of 
the Corneil tree. I suggest this with 
hesitation, but if the subject is worth 
consideration, perhaps some of your 
correspondents will favour me with 
their opinion. 

In a paper by the Rev. Mr. Bo .vie, 
printed in the Archaeologia, vol. 7, 
art. xxv. after mentioning the above 
passages in illustration of the musical 
instruments mentioned in Le Roman 
de la Rose, he quotes from the latter 
part of tile poem (which was composed 


— Antient Ship . [May, 

by John of Meun about 50 years after 
the time of William of Lorris) as fol- 
lows : 

“ Puis prent sa muse et se travaille 
Aux instrument de Cornouaille .” 

Chaucer’s translation does not ex- 
tend so far as this, or he would doubt- 
less have said “ instruments of Corn- 
wall,” instead of “ instruments of cor- 
neil wood,” as the poet probably in- 
tended. W. S. 

Mr. Urban, May 15. 

M Y surprise with respect to the 
little notice* that has been 
taken of the antient Ship discovered 
in a branch of the Rother has been 
fully equal to that of your Correspond- 
ent, “E. I.C.” and I have only refrain- 
ed from drawing your attention to it 
under the hope that fuller and more 
complete details than I aril able to 
give would have appeared in your Mis- 
cellany. 

I must beg to differ from your Cor- 
respondent with respect to the vessel 
having had but one mast. The case 
still remaining stands about two-thirds 
of her length forwards, and hence it 
is more than probable she had a second 
abaft. From the circumstance of her 
being supplied with bulwarks, it does 
not appear that she was intended for 
inland navigation : add to this, the 
cross beams, which are from twelve 
to fourteen inches in width, would 
appear ridiculous in a vessel not des- 
tined for sea service. 

Is it not probable that the plate of 
lead or silver, detached' from her lar- 
board quarter, “ purloined by some 
selfish and dishonest person,. might 
have varied somewhat from its " fac- 
simile,” and have exhibited, instead 
of the letters $i, the numeral JjU? Is 
it therefore any anachronism to sup- 
pose that her draught of water was 
marked by this and other similar plates 
as at the present period ? 

1 shall refrain from any conjectures 
as to her age or history, as your rcad- 


* In Nov. 1822 , Wm. M‘Pherson Rice, 
esq. F. S. A. communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries a curious Paper on this An- 
tient Vessel, which we understand will be 
jmhiUhed in the next Volume of the “ Ar- 
chueologia.” It seems probable that the ship 
was deposited iu the Uother by a violent 
storm, which ravaged that part of the coast 
iu 1287. Edit. 
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cis may obtain a full and particular ac- 
count at the place of exhibition, and 
before 1 conclude, request their atten- 
tion to this relic, in order that it may 
not be “ broken up * and consigned to 
the flames” as your Correspondent an- 
ticipates. A. Briton. 

To Ihe Churchwardens and Overseers 
of L he Poor , in and near London. 

I T has occurred to me that the laws 
and regulations of the numerous 
Public Institutions, with which this 
vast Metropolis abounds, for the re- 
lief of the sick and maimed poor, arc 
very defective on the most important 
point for which these institutions were 
originally founded ; namely, that ex- 
cept in cases of accident, no j>erson can 
be admitted a patient to the hospitals 
or dispensaries without a letter of re- 
commendation from a governor or sub- 
scriber. 

From the great difficulty daily expe- 
rienced by the poor in procuring such 
1" tiers for any particular institution, 
and from which the sick individual is 
desirous of receiving the relief of which 
he stands in need ; it has occurred to 
me that this grand defect in all our 
Hospitals and Dispensaries may very 
easily be remedied without any ex- 
pense to the poor — a mere trifle, and 
that only in the first instance, to the 
parishes, and to the charities thein- 
sehes no additional expense whatever 
will be incurred. On the contrary, I 
hope to be able to shew that the plan 
1 am about to submit for your consi- 
deration will ensure the means of im- 
mediate relief, will tend in some de- 
gree to lessen the poor’s rates of the 
numerous parishes in London, and will 
eventually increase the funds of these 
charities by an addition to the list of 
benefactors and subscribers, supposing 
such to he necessary. If then these 
three great objects can in any way be 
effected, surely much good will have 
been done, and I do conceive, that in- 
dividual charity is already exerted to 
a sufficient extent, if general effect 
could be given to such efforts, by mak- 
ing the poor better acquainted with 
their legitimate resources. 

As surgeon to the most extensive cha- 

* Our Correspondent is unfortunately too 
late in drawing attention to this subject ; as, 
on enquiry, we find the Vessel was broken 
up a few weeks since. Edit. 


rity of the kind in London— the West- 
minster General Dispensary, 1 have 
but too frequent opportunities of learn- 
ing from tne patterns the great diffi- 
culty they experience in obtaining let- 
ters for that and other charities, in 
consequence of their ignorance of the 
names and residences of the governors 
— that such enquiry is attended with 
great fatigue, loss of time, and neglect 
of the sick, and in some instances the 
writer has even known death to have 
ensured before such recommendatory 
letter could be procured : whereas, on 
the other hand, if the disorder have 
proved infectious, early remedies, or 
removal to an hospital, might have ar- 
rested the progress of such disease, ami 
possibly been the means of restoring a 
parent, to the inaintainance of his fa- 
mily, which in the event of a protract- 
ed sickness or of his death, must of 
necessity depend upon the parish. 

The plan I have to submit is shortly 
this. That in the vestry-room of every 
parish church throughout the Metro- 
polis, or in such other place as may he 
deemed more proper, a copy of the go- 
vernors and subscribers names to each 
and every public institution should he 
lodged ; that the lists be street lists, 
corrected yearly, with the view that 
the enquirer may fix upon a few names 
in the immediate vicinity of his own 
abode ; that the clerk of the parish, or 
some fit and responsible person be re- 
quired to attend a certain number of 
hours every day, sunday excepted, for 
the purpose of giving to the poor the 
information desired, and that intima- 
tion of such a regulation and attend- 
ance at the vestry be stuck upon the 
church doors for such time as may be 
deemed necessary, until this arrange- 
ment be generally known. 

It may be urged, and with some ap- 
pearance of truth and justice, on u 
primu facie view of the case, that the 
hospitals and dispensaries are the fit- 
test places for the poor to apply for the 
information required ) but the thorough 
knowledge I possess of the manner in 
which these institutions arc constituted, 
enables me to state most decidedly, that 
such is not the fact. The superior and 
inferior officers are, as they ought to 
be, too much engaged in the duties of 
their respective offices, for which these 
charities were originally founded, to 
have their attention diverted to other 
objects or concerns ; and these officers, 
from the highest to the lowest, be- 
come. 
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come, from attachment, but too sensi- 
ble of the superiority of their own insti- 
tution over that of every other of a si- 
milar description, that if a poor per- 
son were to enquire for the names and 
address of the governors of any other 
charity, it is not likely, in such case, 
that tne inquirer would be well and 
kindly received. But independent of 
these arguments, there are others 
against the admissibility of such a 
measure, still more cogent, which pru- 
dence on the present occasion bids me 
refrain from adverting to. 

It has been already stated that the 
above regulations, if adopted, would 
much more effectually answer the ends 
for which these Institutions were ori- 
ginally founded, namely, the insuring 
prompt medical and chirurgical aid to 
the poor, and that they would tend 
very materially to lessen the poors- 
rates — as, also, increase the funds of 
the charities themselves. The first is 
answered by the greater facility this 
plan offers to the poor in ascertaining 
the names and residence of the gover- 
nors or subscribers. The second, by 
procuring more early assistance to the 
father of a family, ior instance; for in 
that case the disease with which he 
may be attacked will be the sooner 
subdued, and will also enable him the 
sooner to provide for that family, which 
during his illness is, in most cases, of 
necessity maintained by the parish. 
Numberless are the instances of this 
nature which have fallen under my 
own observation, and on this point I 
have farther to refer you to the con- 
current opinion of the profession, par- 
ticularly those members of it who are 
attached to such charities. 

Surely, then, if self-interest do not 
call out loudly against such difficulties 
and restrictions for the admission of 
patients to relief from the numerous 
charities in Londou, humanity will ; 
and 1 am confident of the fact, that 
an appeal like the present need only 
be mentioned to Englishmen to insure 
the establishment of some plan, like 
the one described, having for its ob- 
ject, as that has, the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor in sickness. 

The plan I have ventured to suggest 
is that which appears to me the best 
calculated to remedy the evil, for it is 
simple, is easy of execution, and will 
eventually be attended with no ex- 
pense, and very little trouble. The 
detail of the plan, and arrangements. 


I shall leave to the vestries of the dif- 
ferent parishes, with this intimation, 
that should any difficulty be started by 
individuals, 1 shall be most happy to 
offer to them the result of my experi- 
ence and reflection on the subject, 
either verbally, or in writing, as may 
be most convenient to the parties 
seeking it. 

Thirdly and lastly, to increase the 
funds of the charities. We have only 
to mention the fact, that as matters 
now stand, many subscribing mem- 
bers who reside at a distance from the 
Institution to which they contribute, 
arc yearly withdrawing their names 
and support from them, because they 
are not aware of the extensive benefits 
they are conferring, owing to their not 
being applied to for letters of recom- 
mendation, application being princi- 
pally confined to such subscribing 
members as reside nearest to the in- 
stitution. Whereas, if the plan sug- 
gested he adopted, there is not any 
part of London, or of the suburbs, 
where subscribers do reside, that will 
not be visited by the neighbouring 
poor, for the purpose above adverted 
to, and thus the subscribers will be- 
come the more sensible of the charit- 
able purposes for which they have 
given away their money. Besides, 
from local circumstances, the sub- 
scribers will necessarily he better ac- 
quainted with the characters of the 
applicants, and which latter circum- 
stance will likewise afford to them, or 
to their wives, the opportunity of oc- 
casionally contributing to the domestic 
comforts of the poor labouring under 
sickness and disease. 

The publicity thus given to charit- 
able institutions wpuld, by demonstrat- 
ing their usefulness to the subscribers, 
induce many to add to their donations; 
and others to become subscribers who 
were before doubtful of the extensive 
benefit they thereby rendered society, 
and, in addition to which, it would 
lessen that degradation of spirit which 
is attributed to receiving parochial re- 
lief; for, it must be apparent to most 
men, that when the mind lias once 
determined to receive such parochial 
relief, it is no ea&y matter to induce 
such individual to return to habits of 
labour and industry; but you. Gentle- 
men, to whom tliis letter is addressed, 
are better acquainted with this part of 
my communication than 1 can have 
any pretensions to. 

The 
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The case of the industrious sick me- 
chanic and labourer is one that ought 

10 awaken the feelings of all men, and 
I am quite sure that I have now only 
i<» request a patient and attentive pe- 
rusal of this letter, and of the plan 
suggested, to the Gentlemen to whom 

11 is addressed, to insure its adoption, or 
the adoption of some other to answer 
the end in view. 

A. Copland Hutchinson. 

— ♦ — 

Mr. Urban, If r est Square, May 7. 

A S you have occasionally honored 
my Latin versification with a 
place i i your valuable Miscellany, per- 
haps you may likewise grant admission 
to the following French lines, which I 
penned for the sole purpose of giving 
to a foreign Correspondent an idea of 
our English ballad-metre. — They arc 
a paraphrase of two stanzas in lhshop 
Percy’s “Hermit of Warkworth 
Yours, & c. John Carey. 

<< Dark was the night, and wild the storm, 
And loud the torrent’s roar ; 

And loud the sea was heard to dash 
Against the distant shore. 

“ Musing on man's weak, hapless state, 

The lonely Hermit lay; 

When, lo ! he heard u female voice 
lament in sore dismay." 

La sombre nuit, d’un voile dpais. 

La nature a couvcrt ; 

Lo o our rou x des vents ddchaiuds 
Ketentit dans les airs j 

1 jC bruit du torrent furieux 
Fait mugir les foriHs ; 

La mer, grondant en sons affreux, 

Bat, au loin, les rocliers. 


Pondant ce fracas effroyable— 

En son obscur rdduit, 

L’Ermite, seal, indbranlable, 

D’un doux repos jouit. 

Tandis qu', en son dsprit serein, 

Le pieux Solitaire 
Rcpasse des faibles liumains 
Le sort plein de inis&re, 

Soudaiii, la voix d'unc affligde 
Vient alarmer ses sens, 

Qui plaint sa triste destinde 
En lugubres accens. 

Allow me, Mr. Urban, to add (from 
Burmann’s “ Anthologia 2, 306*) a 
pretty little epigram, with my imita- 
tion. 

A Doves Nest in a Helmet. 

Militis in gule& nidum foc^re columbne. — 
Appai et, Marti quam sit arnica Venus. 
Imitation. 

Lo ! in the warrior’s helm the nestling dove ! 
To Mars so partial is the Queen of lovo 1 

Mr. Urban, Nottingham , May 1. 

T HE practical economy of Steam 
power is already so Fully proved 
by its universal adoption in our min- 
ing districts, in our manufactories, and 
on board our packets, as to afford de- 
monstrative evidence of the numerous, 
hut yet unforeseen advantages which 
might daily be derived from its ge- 
neral application to our inland con- 
veyance *. 

By the establishment of a General 
Iron Railway in a direct line, the dis- 
tance between the capital and the ma- 
nufacturing towns and principal cities 
might be reduced one quarter, and in 
many cases one-third, instead of the 
ridiculously winding course the stage 
and mail coaches now daily run. 

The permanent prosperity which 


* “ Although it is only of late years that steam has been extensively applied to the pro- 
pelling of vessels on water, yet a knowledge of its capabilities for this purpose is of old 
date. As far back as the 21st of Dec. 173fi, Mr. Jonathan Hulls took out a patent for 
‘ A new invented Machine for carrying Vessels or Ships out of or into any Harbour, Port, 
or River, against Wind or Tide, or in a Calm,’ and in the following year he published a 
pamphlet at London, which is now extremely rare, detailing at length the nature of his 
invention. In the introduction to his pamphlet Mr. H. prophetically remarks, * there is 
one great hardship lies too commonly upon those who propose to advance some new though 
useful scheme fur the public benefit ; the world abounding more in rash censure than in a 
candid and unprejudiced estimation of things ; if a person does not answer their expectation 
in every point, instead of friendly treatment for good intentions, he too often meets with 
ridicule and contempt.' We are willing to think that there is less of this ungenerous feel- 
ing to be met with now-a-days than formerly ; and yet even at the present time how many 
me the projects of genius for the benefit of mankind, which lie thrown aside and contemned ? 
lfow can wc he certain that our children’s children may not have as much cause to wonder 
at the stupidity of their grandsires in not adopting some palpable improvements revealed to 
them, as we have to wonder at the stupidity of ours in leaving untried so fair an invention as 
the steam-boat? — Mechanic's Magazine , No. VII. Oct. 11 , 1823. 


would 
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would arise to commerce from this ra- 

S communication would soon be 
in every corner of the United King- 
dom. The mails from London to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Leeds, might 
be conveyed within the space of twelve 
hours, and those to Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh within twenty-four. The ordi- 
nary stage-coaches, caravans, and ve- 
hicles, for the conveyance of every de- 
scription of merchandise, might also 
be transported on the same improved 
principle. 

The farmer would also greatly par- 
ticipate in this national improvement ; 
the land now required to feed his 
horses might be cultivated for other 
purposes far more profitable: the va- 
rious products of the farm, as well as 
live-stock of every kind, might be con- 
veyed to any market, and manures 
brought bade, without employing a 
single horse, in onc-half the time and 
at one-half the expense now incurred. 

The introduction of fresh fish 
throughout the interior of the king- 
dom would open a source of trade to 
numerous individuals, and very essen- 
tially contribute to the improvement 
of our fisheries, as well as to the es- 
tablishment of new ones. This branch 
of commerce requires most particular 
attention on account of its forming a 
valuable nursery for seamen. 

The inhabitants of London might 
be regularly supplied with coal on 
comparatively reasonable terms (were 
their markets thrown open to the free 
competition of trade), instead of la- 
bouring under the most abominable 
extortion as they now do : the many 
disadvantages attending the coal-tradc 
in London are sufficiently apparent in 
the expense of vessels, seamen’s wages, 
protracted voyages, insurance, tonnage 
dues, light dues, &c. &c. and it should 
also be remembered that vessels in this 
trade generally, I believe, return from 
London in ballast; whereas coal-wag- 
gons coming to London on rail-ways 
might obtain lading on return to all 
the populous districts through which 
they might pass'. One gang of coal- 
waggons, carrying the full freight of 
a vessel, might be forwarded from 
Newcastle to London in three days 
by the simple , expense of one steam- 
engine : but the manifold benefits 
which this measure would throw open 
to the general commence of London, 
and throughout the Interior of the 
country, cau only be. justly appreci- 


Conveyance. [May, 

ated when they become known and 
understood. It remains only to know 
the exact amount of capital required 
in order to shew the feasibility of this 
scheme; and on this head, if we reckon 
each single rail-way at two thousand 
pounds per mile, and allow two rail- 
ways for vehicles going down, and two 
rail- ways for those returning, the 
whole som per mile would be eight 
thousand pounds ; in order, however, 
to guard against contingent expenses, 
let the sum be stated at twelve thou- 
sand pounds per mile, and this, I 
think, the most experienced engineers 
and surveyors will allow to be the 
very extent. The distance between 
London and Newcastle, in a direct 
line, will be about 200 miles, which 
at 12,000/. per mile, cost of the rail- 
way, will amount to two millions four 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Taking, for a calculation, the num- 
ber of chaldrons of coal consumed an- 
nually in London to be two millions, 
and reckoning the toll per rail- way at 
five shillings only per chaldron, for the 
whole distance from Newcastle to 
London, this branch of commerce 
alone would yield a revenue of five 
hundred thousand pounds to the pro- 
prietors of the rail-way, without tak- 
ing into account the numerous daily 
vehicles of every description for the 
conveyance of persons, and of mer- 
chandise of every kind. 

The superior facilities and advan- 
tages which rail-ways would afford, 
when compared to ordinary turn- 
pike roads (with all their recent sci- 
entific improvements,) arc so apparent 
that it may truly he said of the pre- 
sent generation, “ Eyes have they but 
they see not ; they have ears, but they 
hear not!” There are not less than 
ten thousand steam-engines employed 
daily in this country, but not one is 
yet applied to our inland conveyance; 
the many attempts made to improve 
still further our steam-engine, instead 
of a due application of its present 
commanding |>ower to the purpose 
now recommended, must, one would 
hope, in time, disturb the lethargic 
slumbers of the public, who are hourly 
smarting under the most oppressive tax 
upon the conveyance of persons and 
merchandise. 

As a permanently improving source 
of revenue to our capitalists, this plan 
would have no parallel; the diurnal 
returns, at the most moderate toll 

upon 
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upon each vehicle, wqulcJ annually 
produce many millions; indeed, no 
limits can be assigned to the increase 
of wealth which this change in our 
inland conveyance might produce ; 
there is no branch of agriculture, no 
branch of commerce, or of arts, but 
would partake of its endless prosperity. 
In support of this statement, it is 
merely necessary to remark here, that 
one steam-engine, on an improved rail- 
way, would draw from London to 
Edinburgh three stage-coaches, (each 
carrying twice the luggage and num- 
ber of passengers of ordinary coaches) 
in thirty hours, which now require 
three hundred hoises, and at least 
fifiy hours time for the performance 
of the journey. 

For further information, I beg to 
refer to my fourth edition of “ Ob- 
servations on a General Iron Rail- 
way,” containing plates and maps il- 
lustrative of the plan. 

If a public meeting were convened 
by the wealthy merchants and capita- 
lists of the Metropolis, ill order to can- 
vass the relative properties of the 
scheme, the example would soon be 
followed in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts and principal cities, and the 
many millions, now annually squan- 
dered away in purchasing and feeding 
unnecessary horses, might he divided 
by the holders of shares in a General 
Iron Rail-way Company, and the nu- 
merous Branch Companies which 
would be established throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Yours, &r. Thomas Gray. 

On the Variation of the Dispersive 
Power of the Atmosphere in dif- 
ferent places of the Karlh, and at 
different periods of Time. 

Mr. Urban, May 17. 

T HE extraordinary though falla- 
cious notion of a Southern mo- 
tion in the Stars, lately agitated in the 
Royal Society, suggested to me the 
idea of submitting the following hints; 
since the apparent Southern motion 
evidently originated in overlooking the 
refractional correction necessary for 
Greenwich. My attention having been 
directed towards Atmospheric Pheno- 
mena for many years past, the subject 
of Refraction naturally presented itself 
as one which, from its close and iin- 
Gbkt. Mag. May , 1824. 
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mediate relation to Astronomy, cpiild 
not fail to engage particular attention, 
and to become a principal object of 
enquiry. Always impressed with an 
idea of its importance, I have not 
neglected to use such means as my 
varying local situations at different 
times nave afforded, to ascertain the 
varieties in the refractive powers of 
the atmosphere, since there is nothing 
more manifest than that this branch 
of celestial philosophy has been too 
much neglected, and that some ano- 
malous results have been put forth in 
the world in consequence of the par- 
tial and otherwise erroneous applica- 
tion of tables of refraction to the aj>- 
parent places of 6tars, in order to de- 
termine their real positions. 

When I speak however of this er- 
roneous and partial application of 
the aforesaid table, it seems neces- 
sary to he more explicit in order to 
develope any meaning to the mctcro- 
logical reader. The general Tables of 
Refraction which I have seen, appear 
to me to he founded on an erroneous 
principle, and to presuppose the quan- 
tities which it is necessary to subtract 
to be the same all over the globe; 
whereas the refractive power of the 
atmosphere is so exceedingly different 
at ditlerent places, that very accurate 
tables of mean refraction ought to be 
constructed for every individual Ob- 
servatory which may be at any con- 
siderable distance from the others. If 
this had been already done, l suspect 
a much greater difference would have 
been found than is commonly ima- 
gined between the tables made out for 
different observatories. 

Another consideration is the differ- 
ence in the refractive properties of 
the atmosphere at different times , even 
in the same place. The . various co- 
lours produced at different times, when 
the reflected light of the sun and clouds 
is refracted in its passage to the earth, 
shews the great importance of this ob- 
servation; for the same temporary pe- 
culiarities of the atmosphere would 
affect the apparent place of the stars at 
night. 

The above observation leads to ano- 
ther equally important : — The compo- 
sition of t hr light of certain stars is es- 
sentially different from that of others , 
and this will cause a difference in their 
apparent place , and render necessary 

the 
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the application of a different correc- 
tion. Thus Arcturus, Aldebarah, 
and the red stars, are less refrangible 
than Sirius, Procyon, Lyra, Ca- 
pella, and the white stars in general. 

The above circumstances duly con- 
sidered will explain the great dispro- 
portion in the results of different ob- 
servations on particular stars, and 
shews the necessity of some further 
corrections to be adopted in general. 
Yours, &c., T. F. 

Mr. Urban, May\0. 

S Clionas has answered my letter 
regarding his ingenious and new 
notions of the death of Richard the 
Second, rather as if sore at the observa- 
tions made by me, permit me to make 
a few remarks upon his letter; and 
first, to notice the candid an dfair way 
in which he quotes my remarks, M that 
the bad title of Henry the Fourth kept 
his reign, and that of his successors 
unquiet, till the Crown fell to the 
House of York.” Now" Clionas,” in 
his usual ingenious way, builds upon 
this plain passage the following stric- 
tures, and exact quotations s no doubt 
meaning, in limine , to throw his op- 
ponent en mauvaise odcur ; (he says) 
" 1 purposely pass over the important 
information he affords us, that the 
Crown fell from the House of Lancas- 
ter to the House of York, presuming 
that it is not particularly new to your 
readers.” With one who uses his iro- 
nical weapons with so much force, 
and truth , and admirable dexterity , it 
may, indeed, seem folly to engage; but 
stubborn facts may prove rather too 
hard for even " Clionas.” To proceed ; 
“ Clionas” seems to think that the only 
way a prisoner has of being cautious 
against poison, is to refuse all food ; 
forgetting that a prisoner may shew his 
caution by the selection of his food, 
and even by the putting the matter to 
the test, ot having it previously tasted 
by the jailor, whose refusal would at 
once shew the nature of his office ; for 
Richard being in the way of plotting 
and forming plans (as " Clionas” quotes 
Henry’s words), shews he was not so 
far withheld from notice as to be un- 
able to give any publicity to what was 
attempted against him. 

Pomfret is about l6o miles from 
London, and therefore (even in those 
days, when, mail coaches were un- 
known) ten or fourteen days cannot 
(merely to suit “ Clionas'’) be taken 


for the fair return of a Royal Po9t or 
Courier i we have ample proof of very 
great celerity in many journeys about 
the time in question ; and indeed there 
can be no reason for assigning any 
great difference to equestrian dispatch 
from what we now enjoy. Robert 
Bruce made his escape from London 
to Airshire in four days ; and Charles 
the Sixth, and his brother the Duke of 
Orleans, travelled from Montpellier to 
Paris, by cross roads, equally fast ; we 
may therefore give four days in place 
of fourteen, as an ample allowance for 
the 320 miles in question. 

What “ Clionas” means by the exa- 
mination of Richard’s skull, is more 
than we can guess at. When his body 
was exhibited in Cheapside, it was 
guarded with royal pomp, and his head 
reclined upon a black velvet cushion ; 
so of course the state of his skull 
could not be publicly examined. If 
“ Clionas” alluded to any after-exami- 
nation, and calls that convincing evi- 
dence, "surely he forgets that a poTe-axe 
may fall upon many mortal parts of a 
man’s body besides his skull ; but we 
know of no fact regarding the exami- 
nation to which " Clionas*’ may al- 
lude. As to the state of Richard’s 
health, it can, in the absence of the 
medical bulletins of the day, only be 
inferred from contingent circumstances. 
Now the pages, which (though less 
full of ingenious and new surmises 
than those of " Clionas’*) are held as 
of the best authenticity of modern 
English historians, state such a vi- 
gorous resistance by Richaul to Exlon 
and his men, 6ome of whom were 
slain, as no man could make, unless a 
strong and healthy man. We may 
likewise quote the long journey in bad 
weather, which he made on horseback 
to Pomfret j and as to the mode in 
which his deposition affected him, the 
whole account of his conduct to Henry, 
when first seized by that prince, shews 
a great degree of apathy. As to the 
quotation from Froissart, it is substan- 
tially correct, as I gave it; though 
perhaps (as it was from memory) 

Clionas ’’ may ha\ e ingenious grounds 
to cavil on some difference of expres- 
sion; but what man will join “ Cli- 
onas” in puttingany value upon Henry’s 
expression of nis intention " not to 
put Richard to death, unless he plotted 
against him, and then feeding his fal- 
con, andforgetting all in feeding him.” 
How could any man know what Henry 

forgot 
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forgot or not? but “ Clionas" thinks 
it not candid 9 uot to state every thing 
Froissart stated on this subject ; if so, 
a long treatise, and not a letter fit for a 
Magazine, must have been the vehicle. 
“ Clionas” proceeds (after a laudable 
doubt about the meaning of my asser- 
tion) to investigate the disputes or as- 
sertions of the historians wno wrote up 
to 1461 ; that is, for 62 years after 
Richard’s death ; and here he is very 
unfortunate, for Fabian (who wrote 
soon after l46l) states the fact as a 
murder by Exton t while Walsingham, 
who was historiographer to Henry VI. 
so far saves Henry tne Fourth, by as- 
signing the death to grief ; no doubt 
from partiality to his master’s grand- 
father. Hardfing states the death as 
violent ; and the majority of the French 
writers (as Clionas” himself says) 
ascribe the death to murder. Now 
these last will (as being of no party, 
and at some distance from the theatre 
of action) be probably held as the best 
evidence ; for the partiality which 
“ Clionas” surmises, is a mere chi- 
mera. Henry the Fourth was a great 
favourite in Paris, and lived long at 
the Croix de Tivoir there, a pensioner 
of the French Court ; and the contem- 
porary writers had no cause to blacken 
Henry, in order to please a Court 
which cared very little about what 
they wrote on the subject. In fact, 
Henry the Fourth was a prince ex- 
tremely admired, and popular before 
his usurpation ; and a good sovereign 
(as was Richard the Third) after being 
an usurper^ and Richard the Second 
was so cfispised for his misgovern ment, 
and detested for his cruelty, and the 
murder of his own uncle the Duke of 
Glocester, that the mere deposition 
would never have blackened Henry's 
good fame; but the murder has sent 
nim down in a veiy different point of 
view. To conclude, we beg to say 
that what we meant when we have 
stated things as M known facts," See. 
is , facts which the best historians are 
agreed upon in our own times, after 
comparing the historians of the period 
in question : nor do we wish to pass 
over the account given by Shakspeare 
(who is a very correct English histo- 
rian), and who, with less ingenuity , is, 
we think, considerably more a matter- 
of-fact man (though a poet) than 
41 Clionas” seems to be. 

Au reste , as the French say, “ Clio- 
nas” seems just as partial to nis hobby 
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the Creton manuscript, which we 
never saw, as he guesses rightly, as we 
are to honest Froissart ; wno after all 
was too good a courtier to forget that 
kings had long hands, and of course 
was careful to keep as clear of the 
effects of their ill-will as possible; 
which policy makes him often what is 
termed a trimmer ; and his ideas of 
morality very equivocal and contra- 
dictory in every thing in which such 
weighty personages as Henry the 
Fourth, Gaston of Foix, See. Sc c. &c. 
are concerned as agents. Being tired 
of so much discussion, de minimis, we 
hope that “ Clionas” will, with us, 
see the propriety of our grounding our 
arms, tdl some more important duty 
calls upon us to take the field, of which, 
indeed, he has given a kind of promise ; 
probably presuming that his letter was 
unanswerable, and that he had given 
us the coup de grace. 

Yours, &c. H. R. D. 

Mr. Urban, May I. 

A T a recent sale by auction, 1 pur- 
chased a splendid copy in royal 

3 uarto, entitled, “ Metamorphoses 

’Ovide, en rondeaux, imprimez et en- 
richis de figures par ordre de sa Ma- 
jesty, et dediez it Monseigneur Le 
Dauphin. A Paris, de Timprimeric 
royale,par les soins deSebastien Mabre 
Cramoisy, imprimeur de sa Majestd, et 
directeur de son imprimerie royale, 
1676.” This magnificent and costly 
edition is introduced to the literary 
world with all the advantages of superb 
embellishment, together with a formal 
letter to Benseradc himself, dated I 
Nov. 1674, from Charles Le Brun, 
first painter to the King of France, in 
the Augustan administrations of Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin. For writing and 
printing these pretty trifles, the poet 
became with equal injustice the idol 
of court applause, and the but of invi- 
dious satire. Not aware that the very 
pointed jeu d' esprit which I find writ- 
ten at tne 464th page in an old cha- 
racter, has ever been published, I take 
the liberty of transmitting it to you 
for the amusement of my fellow- 
readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

A l'inimitable Benseradr. 

A Lb Fontaine ok s'enyvre Boileau, 

Le grand Corneille et le saerd troupeau 
De ces auteurs out Ton ne trouve guerre 
Un bon rimeur doit boire 1 pleine equiero : 
S’il veut donuerun bon tout au Ronoesu. 

Quoiqne 
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Qtnrique j'ea boive aussi peu qu'un moineau, 
Cher Denscrade, il faut te satisfaire, 

Ten Retire an,, si e’est porter de 1’eau 
A La Fontaine. 

De tea Rondeaux un livre tout nouveau 
A bien des gene n’a pas eu l’art de jplaire : 
Maia quant a moi j'en trouve tout fort beau. 
Papier, dorure, images, caractfcre, 

Hormia lea vers qu'il fajllolt laiaser fa ire 
A La Fontaine. 

That frivolous nation in which the 
author of these lines flourished, can 
best appreciate their value. By us 
they may he tasted rather than approv- 
ed * in fact, like the light wines of 
France, they would lose their zest hy 
transfusion into a foreign vehicle, for 
all their spirit would evaporate in the 
process. B.* 

West India Slavery. 

Mr. Urban, May 15. 

Y OUR readers must not take alarm 
at the title of this article, as l 
shall trouble tliem With few observa- 
tions upon Mr. FraiiKii’s copious re- 
ply to iny letter at |>. 224. 1 leave to 

them the decision of the question with 
perfect confidence. However feebly L 
may have advocated the cause of the 
West Indians, it possesses an inherent 
strength and justice, which the answer 
of my opponent has certainly not im- 
paired, and I now willingly resign 
your pages to the far more interesting 
topics of Cromlechs and Cathedrals. 

Mr. Fisher is an advocate for free 
labour in the Colonies; — has he ever 
tried the experiment, and has it suc- 
ceeded? It nas been tried, and it has 
fltiled most lamentably. One fact is 
worth a bushel of theories; and the 
following letter, on the subject of Mr. 
Joshua Steele’s system ol Copyhold 
Labour in Barbadoes, is given, as com- 
ing from an eye-witness . Mr. Steele's 
system has been highly eulogized by 
Mr. Clarkson, thevEd inburgh Review- 
ers, and Mr. Cropper, but not one of 
them has seen what Mr. Sealy thus 
describes from personal knowledge. 

* Bristol, Feb . 46, 1824. 

. “ I have lately met with a most ingenious 
statement by Mr. T. Clarkson, which is ad- 
mirably calculated to impose on all those 
who are ignorant of the true state of the 
ease. I allude to Mr. Joshua Steele’s Co- 
pyhold System in Barbadoes. 

“It so hq>pened that I resided on the 
nearest adjoining estate to Mr. Steele’s, 
and superintended the management of it 
myself for many yean. 1 had therefore a 
for better opportunity of forming an opi- 
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nion than Mr. Clarkson can have. ■ He has 
read Mr. Steele's account— I witnessed the 
operation and effects of his plans. The re-, 
suits have since spoken for themselves, and 
the following statement may be relied on. 
Any one judging from Mr. Clarkson's pub- 
lication, would conclude that the resident 
proprietors, attorneys to absentees, and ma- 
nagers in the Island of Barbadoes, must be 
the most blind, ignorant, and perverse peo- 
ple in the universe, seeing that they would 
not adopt Mr. Steele's plans, and that even 
that most powerful of all human excite- 
ments, self-interest, failed to operate upon 
them. But if, instead of relying upon ‘Mr. 
Clarkson’s account of that system, we were 
to suppose the very reverse, we should he 
more likely to arrive at the truth. Mr. 
Clarkson tells us, * that it was attended with 
considerable advantage (in a pecuniary point 
of view) to Mr. Steele, aud most agreeable 
to the negroes.' I am ready to make great 
allowance for Mr. Clarkson. He has evi- 
dently been misled by Mr. Steele’s plausi- 
bility. That gentleman, like many of our 
philosophers and enthusiasts of the present 
day, was visionary and theoretical. He 
made a great figure in his study with pen, 
ink, and paper, whilst more than one-third 
of his land was actually overrun with hushes, 
and his cane-fields and provision-grounds 
always grassy and in boil order. He pos- 
sessed one of the largest and most season- 
able plantations, in a delightful part of the 
island. With nil these advantages, his es- 
tate was never in as good order os those in 
the same neighbourhood, and the crops were 
neither adequate to the si/e and resources 
of the estate, nor in proportion to those of 
other estates in the same part of the island. 
The copyhold system was noxious to the 
slaves, because the power was placed in the 
hands of a few ignorant and unfeeling ne- 
groes, slaves like themselves, frequently 
governed by motives of private pique and 
secret malice. This could not foil to pro- 
duce jealousies and heart-burnings among 
them. They were paid for the work which 
they actually performed, not in the currency 
of the island, but in copper-pence, which 
would not pass out of the plantation, bo that 
they were obliged to lay them all out in the 
estate. To avoid this regulation, they would 
purchase articles from the plantation store- 
keeper, and sell them again to the neigh- 
bouring negroes, at a loss, in order to ob- 
tain the money of the island. Finally, after 
an experiment of 30 years under Mr. Steele 
and his executor Mr. F. Bell, Mr. Steele’B 
debts remained unpaid, and the plantation 
was sold by a Decree of the Court of Chan- 
cery. After the debts and costs of suit were 
paid, very little remained out of 45,000/. to 
go to the residuary legatees. 

“ It was very well known that the ne- 
groes rejoiced when the change took place, 
and thanked their God that they were re- 
lieved 
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lieved from the copyhold system. Such 
vm the final result and success that attend- 
ed, this system which has been so mnch eu- 
logized by Mr. Clarkson." 

“ My residence adjoined Mr. Steele's es- 
tate ; and as the copyholders did uot grow 
enough food for their own consumption, I 
for many years undertook to plant a large 
field of Mr. Steele's land in Guinea Corn, 
a moiety of which, when reaped annually, 
was allowed to me as an equivalent for tne 
labour of planting, reaping. &c. I had 
therefore an opportunity of witnessing the 
management under the copyhold system. 
After the estate was sold, and the system 
changed, I had equally an - opportunity of 
observing the management; and certainly 
the manifest improvement was strong evi- 
dence in favour of the change. Fields which 
liad been covered with bushes for a series 
of years, were brought into cultivation, and 
the number of pounds of -sugar was in some 
years more than doubled under the new ma- 
nagement. The provision crops also were 
abundant ; consequently, the negroes and 
stock were amply provided for. 

“If Mr. Clart ison, or any other person, 
should doubt the correctness of what I have 


advanced, they may apply to the records it 
the Secretary's and Master's in ChaneeryV 
Offices in Barbsdoes, where what I have 
asserted will be fully confirmed. 

“ I am, &c. &c. Henry Sealy.” 

Mr. Fisher talks of the law recog- 
nizing, but not sattetioning or approv- 
ing of slavery. If lie will take the 
trouble of looking through the Statute 
Book from the reign of Charles II. he 
will find that he is grievously mistaken, 
and should he not wish to undergo this 
labour, lie will find in Mr. Barham's 
Pamphlet, at p. 2 ( 5 , 8cc. a few facts 
which may induce him to alter his 
opinion. S. D. 

Mr. Urban, May 5. 

I N your Volume for last year you 
did me the favour to insert en- 
gravings of the four British Hirun- 
dines. I herewith Bend for your inser- 
tion one of the celebrated esculent 
Swallow of China, the Hirundo Escu - 
lentil of Linnaeus and his followers. 



I must beg however to observe here, 
that 1 do not consider this bird as pro- 
perly an hirundo ; but since the subdi- 
visions of that genus made by some na- 
turalists hare not been generally adopt- 
ed, it is better to continue to register 
the bird under its old name. This 
bird is remarkable for the kind of nests 
it makes : they are composed of mate- 
rials of a gelatinous kind, which the 
bird collects in maritime situations, 
and which the Chinese consider a 
great delicacy when boiled. The Sea - 
qualm, the Mollusca , and the A gal, 


a glutinous sea plant, are the sub- 
stances chiefly employed by this bird 
to compose its nest. The natural his- 
tory ot this species has ncv*er been 
fully developed, nor is it much known, 
but the circumstance of its nest being 
so great a luxury renders the few par- 
ticulars we have been able to collect 
of some general interest. T. F. 

Mr. Urban, Retford, May 7- 

I T is highly probable that it was in 
the power of Mr. J. Lawrence of 
Somers’s Town to have produced some 

well- 
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well-authenticated evidence of the ripe- 
ness of intellect of the Cow-boy, men- 
tioned by him in the detail of Mi- 
nor Correspondence, at page 1^4, for 
March last, but the instance he has 
given totally fails. 

As conjectured by your Correspond- 
ent, Mr. G. Yatbs, probability would 
not favour the supposition, that the 
Stratford inscription should have met 
the eye of so humble an individual in 
so remote a place— yet the original was 
accessible to every one that could read ; 
being given in a work of great cele- 
brity in its day, printed nearly two cen- 
turies ago; and it will also satisfy Mr. 
Yates's enquiring mind, that the 
verses painted on the walls of Trinity 
Chapel (discovered in 1804) were only 
transcripts of some lines engraven on 
brass in Edmonton Church, which 
Weever in his work, entitled “An- 
tient Funeral Monuments," &c. print- 
ed in 1631 (page 534) says, then were 
remaining a tomb-stone, thought by 
some to nave been for one of the an- 
tieut and honourable family of the 
Mandevills : by others, for one of the 
noble family of the Darcies t but 
which Lysons, with more probability, 
supposes (from the coat of arms deli- 
neated by Norden) to be the tomb of 
Adam Francis who purchased the Ma- 
nor, [of Edmonton], or his nephew Sir 
Adam. 

The lines, as given by Weever, are 
below, but I am unable to account for 
the nearly similar variations from them 
in the Stratford and Beaumont- Hall 
Paintings, which tend in my opinion 
to lower the strength and beauty of the 
original. 

« Erth goyth upon erth at mold upon mold 
Erth goyth upon erth el glysteryng in gold 
As thogh erth to erth ner turne ahold 
And yet must efth to erth soner then he 
wold.” 

Yours, Arc. Investigator. 

On Metropolitan Courts of 
Requests. — No. V. 

I T would perhaps be necessary to ap- 
point a Deputy to assist the Pre- 
sident in the discharge of the duties of 
his office, in order that the public 
might sustain no inconvenience, if ill- 
ness, or any other unavoidable cause, 
prevented the President's attendance, 
or if the business in the Court at any 
one time was too great for one Court 
to deteiqgipe; in which case the De- 


puty, or Vice President, might hold 
another Court at the same time, or 
dispose of one part of the business of 
the Court, such as granting sum- 
monses, deciding upon applications for 
an extent of time for payment of the 
debt, or in matters relative to execu- 
tions, concealments of goods, and com- 
mitments to prison. 

The salary of the Deputy should of 
course be much lower than that of the 
President, probably one-halfthe amount 
would be a sufficient remuneration; 
and in order to secure a proper person, 
a man of ability and integrity to fill the 
situation, he should succeed to the 
higher office upon a vacancy, if his 
conduct deserved promotion. A know- 
ledge of the rudiments of English law 
and equity should be an indispensable 
qualification, and care should be taken 
in the selection both of President and 
Deputy to secure not only a person 
thus qualified, but possessed also of 
patient discrimination, of a cool tem- 
per, and of the most unbending firm- 
ness i since all these requisites are 
equally necessary with a knowledge of 
Jurisprudence. In a Court for the re- 
covery of small debt9 much injustice 
will frequently take place if the Court 
is i not possessed both of patience and 
discrimination. Persons unused to nar- 
rate any circumstances in a connected 
manner, find it scarcely possible to 
convey to the mind of another the pe- 
culiar features of their cases; embar- 
rassed by perhaps the novelty of the 
scene in wnich they are engaged, they 
cannot state their case with perspicu- 
ity. Many interrogatories are required 
to draw the facts from them, and much 
care to prevent them from diverging 
from the case before them, without 
confusing their ideas. Nor is it an 
easy task to controul the sallies of an- 
ger and abuse which sometimes take 
place upon these occasions. For these 
reasons, and for many others which 
will, upon consideration, suggest them- 
selves to every sensible mind; patience, 
discrimination, coolness, and firmness, 
ought to be, together with incorrupt- 
ible integrity and undoubted ability, 
essential requisites for the offices either 
of President or Deputy President of a 
Court of Requests. 

With regard to the Clerks, nothing 
beyond common honesty and diligence 
need be required. If the President ex- 
ert a proper degree of vigilance, it is 
scarcely possible for the Clerks to fail 
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in either of these qualifications. The 
books ought to be frequently inspect- 
ed, and the Court ever open to receive 
any oomplaint against its officers. The 
Clerks' duty would of course be chiefly 
performed m the presence of the Court, 
and therefore it would not be very easy to 
evade the rules and orders of the Court 
if the President bestowed a proper de- 
gree of attention upon their conduct. 

The Bailiffs of the present Courts 
of Requests are generally suspected, 
whether justly or not, of very improper 
conduct in the discharge of their duties, 
of giving information to persons upon 
whom they may have processes to serve, 
of delaying to serve those processes, 
and of many other flagrant deviations 
from rectitude. So strongly does this 
opinion prevail in some parts of the 
Metropolis, that particular individuals 
are mentioned as being in constant 
communication with these officers for 
the purpose of receiving intimation 
upon any execution being sued out 
against them ; and if any delay take 
place in the service of summonses, it 
is generally attributed to a concerted 
plan between the officers and the party 
sued. Another practice of the Bailiffs 
is to make use of their officers as the 
means of obtaining payment of debts, 
by falsely stating, upon some occasions, 
even that they have a warrant for the 
apprehension of the party, in their 
possession, and by other means dis- 
graceful both to themselves and the 
Court to which they belong. It is 
impossible that any Court of Justice 
can meet with due respect, or that jus- 
tice itself can be fairly administered, 
if conduct such as this be tolerated in 
the establishment ; therefore, of the 
new Courts of Requests the utmost 
care should be taken that the moral 
characters of the Bailiffs should be cer- 
tified, as well a9 their vigilance and 
diligence. They should receive no 
compensation, unless they were suc- 
cessful in the discharge of their in- 
structions ; and instant dismission 
should be the consequence of disho- 
nesty or gross negligence, a reward 
being offered to such persons as would 
give information against any officer 
violating his trust, and betraying his 
duty. No doubt need be entertained 
that able active men may be procured 
to discharge their duties, if a proper 
competition be allowed ; if the situa- 
tion be offered to all those who arc 
willing to become candidates. In very 


flagrant cases it might, perhaps, be ad- 
visable to render the Clerks, Bailiffs, 
&c. liable to the criminal judicature 
of their count™. In minor cases the 
punishment of suspension from their 
situations, or of dismissal, would, no 
doubt, be fully sufficient. In the event 
of a criminal prosecution being neces- 
sary, the President should have the 
power to order the payment of prose- 
cutor's expences from the funds of the 
Court. 

If the President and Deputy Presi- 
dent had the powers of a Justice of the 
Peace, they would have it in their 
power to prevent many abuses, and 
might become very serviceable to the 
parishes within their jurisdiction, by 
discharging many of tnose duties be- 
longing to the office of a Magistrate, 
regarding the different parochial rates, 
&c. &c. which at present occujw so 
much of the time and attention or the 
different Police Magistrates, to the ex- 
clusion of more important business. 
The President would doubtless soon 
become acquainted with the local cir- 
cumstances of his jurisdiction ; indeed, 
the very nature of his duty would soon 
render him so; and would thus become 
well qualified for the discharge of the 
functions just alluded to; and thus, to 
a certain degree, that mixture of cri- 
minal and civil proceedings, which 
sometimes occur at the different Police- 
offices, would be prevented ; — a re- 
spectable parishioner would not be 
jostled against a felon, or a trivial dis- 
pute about a few shillings succeed an 
examination for a capital crime ; and 
the inevitable confusion which must 
be produced in the mind of any Ma- 
gistrate who has to decide upon so 
many cases of such different importance, 
would be removed and prevented. 

A Barrister. 

♦ 

Mr. Urban, May 2. 

D URING the Usurpation, it is well 
known that Oliver Cromwell 
caused the Wills of persons dying in 
the country, to he proved in Doctor's 
Commons; and we consequently find 
a chasm in most provincial Registries 
between the years 1652 and l66o.~ 
The following extract from an Index 
of Wills, in the Registry of the Arch-, 
deaconry of Sudbury in Suffolk, may 
perhaps he deemed sufficiently curious 
to obtain a place in your Miscellany : 
it appears to have bqpn written to ac- 
count 
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count for there being no wills therein, 
in the period aboye mentioned. 

Yours, &c. Clionas. 

u Csetera ab hoc Anno desiderantur Tes- 
taments. Csepitjam Crorawelli Usurpatoris 
iitiuB ambitio rabide ssevire ; cujus sub vex- 
illo grassabantur undiq* Seditio, violentia, 
Rebellio, Sacrilcgiu, et quod (horrendum 
dictu cat) Regicidiuro. Huic sequita sunt, 
confusio in ifcclesia, in Republica militum 
insolentia, in Parochiis factio, in Familiis 
atheismus. Et Plaebs misernma cum 
maximo suo damno et detrimento, (apud 
nescio quae Tribunals Londincnsia) ad 
Cromwelli libitum, coacta est se sistere ad 
Testamonta proband’. 

« Tandem niisertna est tribulaco um 
nostrarun Deus, ct illuxit auspicatissimus 
ille dies, vicesimus nonis Mail, Anno In- 


carnaco’is Cliristi, 1 660 . 

tt Quo die Serenissimus noster Rex Caro- 
lus Secundus, defensor fidei, assertor liber- 
tatiB, postliminio rediitj cujus fselicissimo 
adventu et ecclesia religionem et ordinem 
suum, respublica leges et libertutcra suam 
recuperavit. Et nos denuo ad officiu’ n'rinn 
Registrale cum Deo revertimus ; unde licitmn 
est sine timore sequestratoru* proditoru’ 
regicidioru' seditiosorumq’ bomicidiaru* qui 
tarn nefaiifc in hoc regno nuper saivie- 
bant, et in contemptu eor’ omuiu* in modum 
sequen’ subscribere.” 

Gulielmus ColmM, Ijfc g - rarius . 

No I,ug pub CUB / b 

Mr. Urban, Muirloum, March 17. 

I HAVE been very much annoyed 
during a long residence in the H igh- 
lands (my native country), by the very 
unpleasant custom prevalent among 
the natives, of evading a direc t answer, 
by the convenient substitute of “ / 
don't know” — (in Erse, Ramcil fam- 
ous), or some expression of that sound. 
The evident cunning, want of civility, 
and good will which this evasion in- 
dicates, is most offensive, and has, no 
doubt, resulted from customs and times 
when fate hung upon an unguarded 

word. _ . . 

The fable in Fontaine, of the Lion s 
court, is quite in point — the poor bear 
is torn to pieces for honestly expressing 
his dislike of the stench; and the ape 
shares the same fate by his over-acting 
his part, and making the lion ridiculous 
by praising the exquisite fragrance of 
the den ; while the fox escapes by 
pretending to have a cold, and so being 
unable to give his opinion of what he 
did not fed : in short, giving his “ / 
don't know.” 

The. caution of the Highlanders is 
indeed most pointed ; they always gain 


time for considering every tendency of 
a question, by a previous evasion, or 
a dilatory answer, and often, when 
they think the enquirer knows they 
are fully able to answer wt*t is asked, 
qualify their caution by ** I am not 
sure,” or “ J am not guile sure ,' 9 &c. 

I find that in Russia the same cause 
(very barbarous tyranny) has effected 
the same circumspection. The Appen- 
dix to “Clarke’s Travels,’’ Vol. I. oc- 
tavo edition, contains the following 
extract from Suwarrof ’s Discourse un- 
derlie Trigger; being an essay of in- 
struction to his soldiers. 

M For the healthy— drink, air, and food ; 
for the Bick— air, drink, and food ; bro- 
thers, the enemy trembles for you! but 
there is another enemy greater than the 
hospital,— the d-inned “ 1 don't know 
From the half- confessing, the guessing, ly- 
ing, deceitful, the palavering equivocation, 
squeamishness, and nonsense of “ / don't 
know !" how many disasters originate, stam- 
mering, Lackering, and so forth, it*s shame- 
ful to relate ! A soldier should be sound, 
brave, Arm, decisive, true, honourable ! 
Pray to God, from Him comes victory and 
mirucles * God conducts us ! God is our 
General ! for the “ J don't know" — an of- 
ficer is put in the guard — a staff officer is 
served with an arrest at home — instruc- 
tion is light — not darkness. The work fears 
its master ! If a peasant knows not how to 
plough, the corn will not grow! One wise 
mau is worth three fools ! and even three 
are little, give six I and even six are little, 
give ten ! one clever fellow will beat them 
all! — overthrow them, and take them pi i- 
soners.” 

1 heartily join with the Russian 
hero in my horror of “ I don't know” 
as must many other Caledonians of 
the Highlands. H. R. D. 

— ♦ — 

Musjeus says, “ As it is of such great 
importance to the Republic of Letters that 
every facility should be afforded to studious 
persons, of consulting the noble Library at 
the British Museum, 1 take the liberty of 
suggesting that, from Lady-day to Mich- 
aelmas the Reading-room should not bo 
abruptly closed at four o’clock, as at present, 
but should continue open until five, or even 
six. I feel confident that whatever small 
addition the Trustees may think it just to 
make to the salaries of the officers for such 
increased attendance, will not be any obstacle 
to the carrying into effect a public benefit. 
From the great attention which all reason- 
able claims invariably receive from the gen- 
tlemen connected with the Museum, I nave 
no doubt but this favour would be granted 
to the petition of a few individuals.” 

REVIEW 
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91. Oxfordshire. The History and Anti- 
quities of the Hundreds of Bullington and 
Ploughley. By John Dtinkin, Author ‘of 
the History of Bicester. VoL /. Com- 
prising the parishes and hamlets of Am- 
brosden, Anicott, Blackthorn, Beckley, 
Horton, Studlcy, Buckucll, Chesterton, 
Launton, lalij). 4 to. pp. .31.9. Pol. II. 
comprising /hr parishes and hamlets of 
Merton, Middleton Stoney, Noke, Od- 
dington, Piddington and M us well, Strat- 
ton Audley, Wendlehury, Weston -on- the- 
Green. 4 to. pp. 2(»1. Harding and Co. 

1 ~MIE attractions of Oxfordshire ap- 
- pear to have been more consider- 
able to the Homans than to the mo- 
derns. Their positions were, compa- 
ratively speaking, numerous; anti, in 
our judgment, they throw light upon 
ancient history. Oxfoidshire formed 
part of the. territory of the Dobuni, of 
whom the Silures were the potent 
enemy. It is generally understood that 
the stations and roads of the concpier- 
ing nation are subsequent to the cam- 
paigns of'Ostorius and Caraetacus ; and 
it appears very probable that these sta- 
tions were established as points d'uppui , 
in case the barrier fortresses on the 
Gloucestershire line of the Severn had 
been unfortunately forced. It was also 
the rule of that wise nation to secure 
their rear and conquests before they 
advanced further. However this may 
be, no county better elucidates the de- 
structive character of Roman and Bri- 
tish positions. In the former we find 
at Alchester, where the Praelorium was 
an elevated ground, the unusual cir- 
cumstance of the site being occupied 
by a villa, of which the Hypocaust has 
been excavated (II. p. 175). In the 
latter we find at Ensharn , a place 
taken from the Britons by Cuthwulf, 
and Benson , taken by Ceaulin, Dio- 
dorus's sites of British towns, viz. 
borders of rivers, marshes, and pas- 
tures. The cromlech at Enstone, the 
pavement at Stunsfield, &c. & c. also 
occur to mind. We mention these 
things, because the attention of our 
Antiquaries is so limited to antiquities 
subsequent to the Conquest and fa- 
mily record, that a very important pe- 
riod of the national history, the gradual 
advance of the Roman conquest, and 
Gent. Mao. May, 1824*. 

6 


the exhibition of their refinements of 
this island, becomes a mere introduc- 
tory part of Topography — a cata- 
logue raison nd, and no more. YVho- 
ever has read the Ancient Wilts of Sir 
R. C. Hoare, and seen the exquisite 
maps of the Roman roads in particu- 
lar, will, however, easily perceive that 
local histories arc very incomplete 
without a more extended notice of the 
subjects appertaining to the period 
prior to the Norman conquest. Ill 
fact, wc would have a county histo- 
rian consider it as a duty to excavate 
harrows, as far as is practicable, trace 
Roman roads and British trackways, 
make plans of earth-works, and do ns 
Slukclcy would have wished to do, and 
Sir R. C. Iloare has done, before he 
enters upon record. 

We give this as a general hint, 
not from any disrespect to Mr. Dun- 
kin, but because Oxfordshire, seeming 
to us a county not half explored in 
this way, naturally suggested the. ideas 
which we have stated. 

The work contains the usual matter 
of county histories ; and, one or two 
instances of bad taste upon religious 
and political subjects, which we shall 
specify, excepted, does Mr. Duukin 
credit. Wc shall therefore confine 
ourselves to important passages. 

In p. 60 wc have the following ac- 
count of a British interment ; 

“ 1819. This summer a human skeleton 
was found doubled up in a field called Free- 
man's Hill ; at a little distance was an 
earthen pot filled with black mould; and 
near the same an ivory whistle, about a foot 
long, much like those used by children. In 
1775 six skeletons were found in a row, 
without any vestige of coffins, on Blackthorn 
Hill, nearly opposite the stone pits." 

Now the first sepulchre was evi- 
dently British ; and, according to the 
ancient custom, could not have been 
far from a settlement or residence. 
Discoveries of this kind ought to sti- 
mulate further investigations ; for they 
are a sort of divining rods, often show- 
ing the existence of a mine of archaeo- 
logy. A British flute would have cer- 
tainly been a valuable accession to the 
British Museum ; for it might have 

thrown 
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ihrbwn some light upon the wind- 
music of the Britons, especially the 
flute kind, of which among the Greeks 
and llomans our accounts are by no 
means perfect. 

In p. 77 we have Kcnnett’s account 
of the practice of the Quintain ; and 
his opinion, that the sport was not 
U3ed anywhere but in the neighbour- 
hood of Homan roads and garrisons. 
That the Tyros in the Homan armies 
did practise the use of arms upon a 
post or stake, is well known ; and that 
a kind of Campus Marti us for such 
exercises was also annexed to stations, 
as ivas Moorfieldsin London, just out- 
side ihe walls, the ante urhem pueri , 
&c. of Virgil, is undoubted; but the 
limitation of the sport to the place in 
question is not, according to our know- 
ledge, supported by authority. 

fii p. 78 we have an account of a 
congregation of dissenters, who, in 
1820, had set up a place of worship in 
a baker’s house, and the names of two 
ministers who preached there. Now 
wc utterly object to making such dig- 
nified publications as county histories 
the advertisers or criers of schism, or 
registries of itinerants who ofliciaic in 
bakers’ shops. 

In p. 7y wc find the details of a 
long law-suit concerning a church 
house and lands which had been given 
so early as the time of Edward I. at 
least, for the reparation and ornament 
of the parish church. Of this bene- 
faction a parish stock was made ; but, 
after much difficulty, it was again ap- 
plied to its original purpose. We 
know of some instances where lands 
given for repairs of the church have 
been in like manner recovered. We 
doubt not but many estates have been 
thus usurped; and from what wc have 
seen in manuscript collections, they 
are more numerous than is supposed ; 
indeed it is probable, that in most in- 
stances the church house was origi- 
nally a contemporary annexation to the 
church, purely that the profits of the 
Whitsun ales, &c. &c. nowever de- 
voted otherwise in after-times, might 
be expended upon ornamenting and 
repairing the church ; and we further 
think that such profits did contribute 
in no small degree to those rich embel- 
lishments which- still remain in nu- 
merous obscure village churches. 

In p. 8f) we have a gentleman's 
memory stigmatized for ever, though 
his family may be still living, merely 


because he interrupted a dissenting 
preacher. We really wonder that 
such an inconsistency as the union of 
bitter vindictive feelings with warm 
advocacy of Christianity and toleration, 
has not struck Mr. Dunkin. 

In the following account of the 
cruel conduct of persons interested in 
enclosures, we cordially agree with our 
author ; for we could specify other in- 
stances of similar shocking injuries. 

“On the division of the land [ofOtmoor] 
allotted to the respective townships, a cer- 
tain portion was assigned to each cottager, 
in lieu of his accustomed commonage; but 
the delivery of the allotment did not take 
place, unless the party to whom it was as- 
signed paid his share of the expenses in- 
curred in draining ami dividing the waste ; 
and he was also further directed to enclose 
the same with a fence. The poverty of the 
cottager in general prevented nis compliance 
with these conditions, and he was necessi- 
tated to sell his share for nny paltry sum 
that was offered. In the spring of 181.0, 
several persons made profitable speculations 
by purchasing these commons for 5/. each, 
nnd afterwards prevailing on the commis- 
sioners to throw them into one lot, and thus 
forming a valuable estate." P. 1 24. 

We arc astonished at this, because 
we have read of a portion of the waste 
being sold on purpose to cover the ex- 
penses, in various advertisements, un- 
der Inclosure Acts. 

No position is more evident than 
that, iustead of the institution of the 
Poor Rates, the dondes of Abbey lands 
should have been subjected instead to 
an annual deduction of the profits foi 
the maintenance of the poor. This 
burden in the main many modern po- 
liticians would throw upon the clergy, 
a monstrous absurdity and injustice; 
for it is somewhat like compelling a 
poor heir at law, who only retains a 
small fragment of the family estate, to 
pay the expenses of the whole in its 
original extent. So far as regards the 
consequence about to be mentioned, 
of the suppression of Monasteries, we 
perfectly agree with our author : 

“ After the suppression, for want of em- 
ployment and adequate provision the poor 
were involved in the deepest distress, and 
perished hy thousands. Humanity, shocked 
at the sight, instituted the Poor Laws for 
their relief, instead of compelling the rapa- 
cious possessor of church lands to do his 
duty. Thus to enrich a few individuals, the 
nation became saddled with an incumbrance 
which has destroyed the independence of the 

pooi. 
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|H>or, and bids fair to eat up tbe vitals of the 
country." P. 16‘6. 

In p. 207 we have a plate, and ac- 
count of the rich remains of a Rood- 
loft in the parish of Charlton, •* deco- 
rated by the villagers, with two large 
hooped garlands of flowers, appro- 
priately surmounted with crosses,' * — the 
remains of an ancient custom, the fu- 
neral garlands at the decease of virgins, 
placed in a conspicuous part of the 
church. Popular Antiq . II. 20 6. 

A farmer having thought proper to 
leave his church and turn dissenter, a 
crafty Minister of that persuasion 
made a long statement of the circum- 
stance, with broad insinuations that 
dissenting is a merciful institution of 
Providence, that so men might have 
the means of saving their souls, which 
otherwise would be impossible. OF 
this childish and absurd trash Mr. 
Dutikin has given us no less than five 
pages ! (p. 230 seep) Furthermore, as 
we would not have county histories 
stuffed with polemics and extracts of 
sermons, so also we beg Mr. Dunkin 
to exercise some reflection before he 
prints any more such anecdotes con- 
cerning living persons as he lias done 
in tlie note of p. 242, which he pre- 
faces by observing that it is only ?»*/- 
luge scandal. Lillera scripla manat. 
Why is a prudent and respectable per- 
son made a subject for laughlci ? We 
know that Mr. Dunkin had no such 
intention, and approving as we do of 
his book in most other respects, wc 
only wish to ameliorate his taste and 
judgment. 

Wc have known incumbents pre- 
sented by churchwardens for planting 
trees in church-yards; and from the 
roots extending themselves among the 
graves, and occasioning indecencies in 
crowding bodies into one grave to 
avoid the trouble of cutting through 
great roots, it is only eligible in very 
large church-yards around the walls. 
Still it is no offence ; for in the endow- 
ment of the vicarage of Chesterton, in 
1403, is the following entry : 

“ Item liahebit vicarius arbores et fruc- 
tus quoBCumque in cemiterio excrescentes." 
P. 263. 

The font at Islip, presumed to have 
been that in which Edward the Con- 
fessor was baptized, is, it seems (p. 278), 
of the age of Edward I. Id came has 
recorded that an old lady kept meat to 
cram her turkics in this font, but that 


the turkics all died! (P.977.) We 
add to this another equally curious, and 
6trictlv true. The duty of a small 
church in the West of England is 
done only once a month. The oflW 
dating minister was one Sunday re- 
quested to deliver his sermon in the 
reading-desk, because the fanner's 
wife had placed her turkey to sit in the 
pulpit; “ it was such a snug place, 
and so likely to enable her to bring a 
good brood.'* 

Here we shall leave Mr. Dunkin for 
the present. 

06 . A Guide to the Mount's Bay and the 
land's End ; comprehending the Tojki • 
graphy , Botany , Agriculture , Fisheries, 
An ti 7 u itics [ dele Antiquities], Mining , 
Mineralogy , and Geology of 1 tester n 
Cornwall. Second Edition. 7 o tvhich is 
added , for the irformalum of Invalids , a 
Dialogue on the peculiar Advantages <f 
the Climates of Penzance, Devonshire, 
and the Southern Parts of Europe. By a 
Physician. 1 2 mo. pp. 272 . 

WITH the oddity of our author, 
who ascribes the prettiness of the 
Nevvlyn fish women to rapes commit- 
ted by Spaniards, who landed at Pen- 
zance in 1 b{)5 (p. 38, note 4 ),wc have 
bracketed the title with dele Anti- 
quities; for all noor Borlase's Druidi- 
cal monuments lie sweeps away at a 
breath ; and we should very much fear 
accidentally encountering his presence, 
lest he should, like Medusa's head, in 
his geological conjurations, convert us 
into natural stone. Of this, how- 
ever, wc shall speak hereafter ; and 
shall only observe, that, antiquities ex- 
cepted, a hook of more real, more va- 
luable, and occasionally curious insti ac- 
tion, we have seldom met with. A 
Guide, as our Author modestly styles 
his delightful performance [antiquities 
excepted, we repeat, like the starling 
in Sterne], could not have been belter 
modelled ; and it will ever exist an ex- 
cellent standard for interesting and use- 
ful topography. Cornwall is in the 
main a mass of rock ; and our author 
has made of it a grotto of beautiful and 
fairy-like construction, in which, how- 
ever, in revenge for his sneering at us 
Antiquaries, we shall smile at his 
making the Circc-inhabitants pretty 
poissaraes . However, a tonic dr gus- 
tibus is not to be discussed, and if a 

f eo’ogical idolator chooses to place the 
‘aphian temple of Venus in Mount's 
Bay, all this will be just as reasonable 

as 
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as bis discussions in archaeology; of 
which he seemingly destroys every 
memorial, except camps, castles, ab- 
beys, and churches. 

However, before we enter upon this 
very entertaining work, we beg parti- 
cularly to enforce upon the minds of 
our readers its important object, viz. 
that Penzance in particular is equal or 
preferable to Montpelier, Nice, or Lis- 
bon, for consumptive invalids. Dr. 
Withering’s Memoirs show the fallacy 
of these foreign voyages, and the ^mial 
advantages of our own Baiaes. The 
reason is this, that the climate of 
Mouut*s Bay is never sultry in sum- 
mer, while the winter is so amelio- 
rated, that there i9 rarely any thick 
ice; only a few hours frost, and no 
permanent snow, because, through the 
sea, 

“ The mass of water held in the vast ba- 
son of the ocean preserves a far more even 
temperature than the atmosphere, and is 
constantly at work to maintain some degree 
of equilibrium in the warmth of the air ; so 
that in the summer it carries off a portion 
of the caloric from it, while in the winter it 
restores a part of that which it contains. 
It is this fact that permits the cultivation 
of many plants in tne open ground about 
London, which in the vicinity of Paris will 
not live without a green-house.’* P. 5. 

Though we have heard of a certain 
orator of the Cornish Geological So- 
ciety, who much amused its learned 
members by the dactylization of ar- 
cana, and getting up nis speech from 
an Encyclopedia, yet we know that 
the Society has honourably distin- 
guished itself, and we fully agree with 
our Author, 

“That the advantages and enjoyments 
which such Societies are calculated to afford, 
are not only obtained without any expcncc 
to the country in which they are encou- 
raged, but that they actually repay in wealth 
and emolument much more than they re- 
quire for their support. Had the Cornish 
Society been earlier called into existence, 
we should never have heard of the most va- 
luable productions of our country having 
been thrown into the sea, nor of their hav- 
ing been used as materials for the repair of 
roads or the construction of cottages: on 
the contrary, how many thousand tons of 
ore might have been gaiued ; bow many 
years of unprofitable but expensive labour 
saved ; and how many individual adventurers 
preserved from disappointment, or rescued 
from ruin ? Amongst the efforts made by 
this Society to improve the theory and art 
of mining, lluuugh the application of 
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science, not the least interesting and praise- 
worthy i9 that which relates to the preven- 
tion of accidental explosion in the methods 
of blasting rocks with gunpowder, by the 
introduction of 1 safety instruments .’ ” P.30. 

The summer fires of the Druids, 
though as well supported as any other 
historical fact, is tried (p. 36) to be de- 
duced from the Eteusinian Mysteries. 
In p. 40, we find that Sir Humphrey 
Davy wa9 born at Penzance in 177J); 
and placed as an apprentice to a sur- 
geon named Tonkin , from whence he 
was removed into the scientific world 
by “a gentleman well known for his 
strong perception of character.” This 
gentleman was, we believe, Mr. Da- 
vies Gilbert; and we have heard (if 
we do not mistake the person) that 
Mr. Gilbert, then Mr. Giddy, and his 
friend Dr. Beddoes, wishing to make 
some experiment with nitrous acid, 
resolved to step into a shop to purchase 
some, but observed that they supposed 
it must be asked for under the vulgar 
appellation of aqua fortis . To their 
great surprise, they found the appren- 
tice perfect master of the ites and the 
ales, and the other nomenclature of 
the new chemistry, and, on further 
acquaintance, found such talents and 
energy and utility, as vindicated the 
patriotic measure adopted ; for scientific 
excellence among mere country peo- 
ple would be Garrick performing Ri- 
chard III. ou Salisbury Plain to the 
sitepherds. 

As we firmly believe that Strabo, 
Caesar, Diodorus, Suetonius, and many 
others, who were contemporary with 
the Druids, knew better than modern 
geologists whether such persons exist- 
ed or not ; and as we also know, not- 
withstanding our Author’s pity for the 
“ errors of Borlase, as an inevitable 
consequence of the infant state of 
the sciences indirectly connected with 
his pursuits,” p. 175, that the work 
of Borlase, though he may have occa- 
sionally strained an hypothesis too far, 
is nevertheless a book of authority, 
supported by classical information ; 
and that his Druidical lucubrations 
were not results of any infant state oj' 
science , but of authentic history. We 
beg to add the following account to 
our Author’s disquisition concerning St. 
Michael’s Mount, because he does not 
appear to know any thing about it 
prior to the Christian sera. See p. 63. 

“ Before the introduction of Christianity, 

Mount 
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Mount St. Michael was called Mount Bclen , 
because it was consecrated to Belenus , one 
of the four great gods whom the Gauls wor- 
shipped. There was upon this mount a 
college of nine Druidesses. The oldest of 
them gave out the oracles. They sold also 
to sailors arrows, which had the pretended 
virtue of appcasiug storms, provided they 
were shot into the sea by a young man 
twenty-one years old, who had never lost 
his virgiuity. When the vessel was arrived, 
the young man was deputed to carry to 
these Druidesses presents more or less con- 
siderable." — Esscns sut Paris, tom . v. p. 48 . 

Tn p. Jb we find that the venerable 
remains of Druidical castles, crom- 
lechs, crosses, &c. are barbarously 
sawed up into gate-posts, or converted 
into pig-troughs. Why do not the 
landlords, who are gentlemen and men 
of education, interfere for the preser- 
vation of these, as well as of the game ? 
In p. 77 we are told that the conve- 
nience of furze for baking has occa- 
sioned every article of food to he dressed 
in a pie ; whence has originated a pro- 
verb, that “ the devil would not come 
into Cornwall , for fear of being put 
into a pic .” brom p. 78, it appears 
t hat the blocks of granite, employed 
in the construction of the Waterloo 
Bridge, were procured from Pcnrhyn 
Downs. Of the Druidical circle at 
Basra wen Un , called by Borlasc a mo- 
nuinent of religious institution, and 
sometimes used as a place of council, 
&c. our Author speaks thus : 

“This must certainly be acknowledged 
as one of the most extraordinary specimens 
of antiquarian dreaming ever presented to 
the public.” P. 82 . 

Here we beg to observe, that Moses, 
who was certainly not an antiquarian 
dreamer , docs not mention any temple 
of architectural construction, but the 
erection of stone pillars, even many at 
a time; that these circles still exist in 
many parts of Asia, and were the only 
places of worship and sanctity prior to 
the knowledge of the orders of archi- 
tecture, when beautiful temples suc- 
ceeded them. An uninterrupted tradi- 
tion, preserved by Hoi inshed, shows 
that they were called by the people 
“ chapels of the gods,” and cromlechs 
the altars of them : and Welch churches 
still exist, which were erected within 
stone circles. In all ages and coun- 
tries, temples were places of public bu- 
siness ana assemblage. Unfortunately 
because the Greeks and Romans did 
not minutely investigate the antiqui- 


ties of barbarous nations, we have no 
direct account of these stone circles. 
But the presumptive inferences from 
such knowledge as we notwithstanding 
possess are far too strong, not to lead 
to the Druidical appropriation of them ; 
because it is evident that they were not 
Christian fabrics, and yet were held 
and considered as temples in the six- 
teenth century, when Uruidism was 
not studied. How are wc to account 
for this phenomenon, their reputed 
sanctity, by any other appropriations? 
No man, who is unable to ascribe sa- 
tisfactorily the extraordinary things in 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities to other 
sources, has any right to call such ap- 
propriations “ antiquarian dreams.” 
Ducange, the most learned man in 
the archaeology of the barbarous ages 
ever known, assigns numerous cus- 
toms, of which no traces exist in the 
classicks, to the Druids. So far in 
vindication of Borlase, who was a very 
learned and able mail, who has ex- 
hausted the subject of Druidism, sup- 
ported it in the main by a mass of 
knowledge, profound, curious, and re- 
condite, and evidently does not merit 
•‘the insult of pity” from a gentle- 
man utterly unacquainted with iho 
subject, who, from geological spectra 
perpetually affecting his vision, sees 
every thing through a mist of diseased 
imagination. 

In pp. 83, 81, wc have an account 
of Cacrbran Castle , in which poor Bor- 
lasc comes in for another sneer; and 
Mr. Polwlicle for half of one. Now 
this castle and its seven companions 
arc fine specimens of genuine British 
fortresses; hills hoopedf with trenches 
and walls. Squinting is certainly see- 
ing ; but as certainly not the most 
graceful form of so doing, with regard 
to any objects, no more than making 
faces at Antiquaries. 

VVe are glad now to turn to our Au- 
thor, where he looks as handsome as 
one of his Nymphs of the Cowel , of 
Spanish extraction, of whom we have 
a wood-cut, p. 34. 

“ It has been remarked that a deformed 
person is not to be found in the islands [of , 
Scilly] ; but we apprehend that this fact 
requires an explanation, very different from 
that which is usually assigned ; it cannot he 
leccived as any test of the salubrity of the 
spot, or of the superior healthiness of the 
race. The fact is simply this; that ex- 
posure to inclement weather, want of pro- 
per food, and those varying privations anich 
necessarily 
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necet«rrilj hicreese m we recede from the 
luxuries of civilization, kill, during infancy, 
those feeble subjects which might otherwise 
have become deformed during the progress 
of their growth. It is for the same reason 
that we so frequently observe the troops of 
barbarous countries composed of the most 
athletic individuals; for the hardships of 
their service weeds out the feeble and inva- 
lid." P.95. 

In p. 98 we find that woodcocks ge- 
nerally arrive in Scilly before they are 
observed in any part of England, most 
frequently with a N.E. wind ; and that 
it is commonly believed that they come 
from Norway, not so much to avoid 
the cold, as to obtain the worms which 
are locked up in the earth during the 
frost. 

In p. 99 wc learn that not more 
than six clays of perfect calm occur iu 
the course of a year. 

Ill p. 103 we come to the Logan 
Stone * at Castle Trcryn ; of which, 
mirabile diclu , onr author does admit 
(p. 105) that the Druids may have 
made a superstitious use. He con- 
ceives, however, that they were form- 
ed by the elements only disintegrating 
the granite; but some of them wc 
know to be formed of stone which in- 
durates, instead of decomposes, by time ; 
and we believe that a rock suitable for 
the purpose was selected, and artificial 
means employed to form the upper 
ledge into a point below, sufficient to 
effect the vibration by the aid of the 
preponderance above. 

In p. IO 9 we are told. 

That the ancient Roodloft [of St. Bu- 
ryan’s] has been lately removed, from an 
idea that it deadened the voice of the 
preacher; and that the parishioners have 
also converted the original forms into mo- 
dern pews ; a change which has cruelly vio- 
lated the venerable uniformity of the inte- 
rior." 

Fearful of having conceded too 
much, our Author proceeds with ano- 


ther throw at Dr. Borlase (who per- 
haps has really misapplied Druidism to 
the rocks at Carn Boscawen (p. 1 13) ; 
and then (p. 124) tells 11 s, that the 
Cromlech could not be an altar , on ac- 
count of its gibbous superficies. 

In p. 150 we find that the Athenian 
Tunny fishery was carried on by the 
same means, as that of the Pilchards, 
so admirably described in Mr. Bond's 
East and West Looef. 

In t>. 163 a most curious fact is re- 
corded, viz. that Nature may he de- 
tected “at work in changing calca- 
reous sand into stone a process which 
explains the appearance of fossil fish 
and shells j “ as the sand in several parts 
of the coast is passing into the state of 
a solid compact rock,” wc are inclined 
to think that these fossil phenomena 
followed the first separation of the sea 
from the land, and may be anterior to 
the Deluge. We warmly recommend 
to the notice of our readers our author’s 
account of the modes by which the la- 
pidijication of calcareous sand may be 
effected ; because it appears to us cal- 
culated to furnish a probable method 
of fabricating artificial stone. 

Rock Basins (mentioned in n. 21 1 ) 
we give up as not Druidicaf; but 
though he has made tobacco of poor 
Bnrlase’s book, and tried to puff’ it 
away in bis geological pipe, wc are 
happy to see, from p. 174 , that he 
speaks with respect for his talents, 
wh^n he comes to his burial place at 
Ludgvan. 

Here wc take our leave of this in- 
structive and interesting Guide ; and 
if wc have indulged oursches in a lit- 
tle revenge for his gibes upon us Anti- 
quaries, by a quid pro quo concerning 
pretty Poissaraes, &c. wc rest satisfied 
here; because, in the language of Bur- 
chell, in the Vicar of Wakefield, “ if 
be has had his joke, we have had our 
answer.” 


* It it deeply to be regretted that the celebrated Logan Stone, which has for so long a 
period been regarded os an object of great national interest and curiosity, and which I ms 
been visited by persons from the remotest extremity of Europe, has within these few weeks 
been overturned by one of the Lieutenants of his Majesty* s Navy , no w commanding a reve- 
nue cutter stationed between the Lizard and Land's End, assisted by a party of his men. 
(See p. 363.) The wanton folly which could induce an officer bearing his Majesty’s 
commission to commit so unwarrantable an act, as to remove a great national curiosity 
from a position in which it hod stood for ages, defying the hand of Time, and affording 
to the enlightened traveller Bn object of such singular interest, will, we conceive, be 
visited with the displeasure of the Admiralty. Cornwall, by this wanton outrage, has lost 
one of its most interesting monuments, 
t See vol. xciu. i. p. 334. 
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f)G. Sketches of the Philosophy of Appari- 
tions t or an Attempt to trace such Illusions 
to their physical Causes. By Samuel Hib- 
hert, M.D. F.R.S. Edinb. tfc. %c, 8w>. 

pp. 4f>0. 

THE power of seeing apparitions is 
plainly (miracles excepted) an optical 
cjneslion. With regard to divine in- 
terposition, our author proves “ the 
supposed special mission of apparitions 
to be absurd,’* by the case of Col. Gar- 
diner, in which a miracle was claimed 
by Dr. Doddridge in favour of revela- 
tion ; by Lord Herbert of Chcrbury in 
behalf of deism (pp. H)(), 1Q4); by the 
extraordinary conduct of ghosts, in not 
revealing murders, &e. to Justices of 
the Peace, and parties seriously con- 
cerned, instead of servants and igno- 
rant people; and (we add ourselves) by 
the direct prohibition of Providence, 
in regard to the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
The fact appears to be simply this; 
that as there are glasses by which phan- 
tasmagoric forms may be created in 
empty air, so there are certain morbific 
states, often connected with indiges- 
tion, in which ideas become actually 
visible and personified. The fact of 
such extraordinary creations is philo- 
sophically attested by the inhalation of 
nitrous oxide, febrile miasmata, undue 
sanguineous action (which imparts ex- 
traordinary vividness to our ideas), and 
other existing causes, which this sound 
and well- written book most satisfac- 
torily displays. All that is necessary 
to get rid of being haunted is bleeding, 
purgatives, and re-cominencement of 
digestion. Sec pp. 43, 44, &c. 

Books like these we rejoice to see ; 
for the age is absolutely crazy with fa- 
naticism and poetry. Moreover, su- 

I ierstition insults the wisdom of Deity 
iy supposing that things are nol con- 
ducted according to reason ; and that a 
true account of physical action is super- 
scdable by utter impossibilities, viz. 
that man can actually determine what 
are, and what are not divine interposi- 
tions ; a branch of knowledge which 
the Scripture positively says, we are to 
leave to *he end of all things. 

Wc only speak thus of ghost stories, 
converted into pious frauds; for of the 
actual existence of ghosts, a9 non-enti- 
ties of morbific creation, there can be 
no doubt. In such states of disease, 
the eye, we repeat, gives a visible bo- 
dily form to mere ideas or delirious 
ravings. 

We have before (xexu. ii. p. 241) 


given an instance of a horse-jockey in 
Bedlam, who absolutely believed a wo- 
man to be a mare ; and the instances 
quoted by our author of similar perver- 
sions, are too numerous to be (juoted. 

By works like these Religion is 
more established than by the anile 
absurdities which it is the iuteutiou of 
such works to expose. It is plainly 
proved, with regard to existence, that 
only inhalation of a particular atmo- 
sphere may confer feelings of pleasure 
or pain. Sir Humphry Davy exclaim- 
ed, after inhaling the nitrous oxide, 
“ Nothing exists hut thoughts ; the 
universe is composed of impressions, 
ideas, pleasures, and pains.*' (P. 18.) 
Blumeubach, or his editor FJIiolson, 
says, that the more profound and ac- 
curate our philosophical knowledge 
becomes, the more clear and incontro- 
vertible will be the conformity of the 
Word of God to his works i and when 
wc find that the simple inhalation of a 
particular air produces such wonderful 
changes in the action of the human 
mind ; when men in their present 
mode of existence can see and feel 
another and a different world, by pro- 
cesses so simple, nothing in revelation 
concerning a future existence becomes 
improbable, or even unphilosophical, 
with regard to the very modes of such 
being, whatever they may he. Gir- 
tanner, many years ago, presumed that 
the principle of vitality existed in the 
base of pure air ; and though the forms 
and processes of an immortal state of 
existence cannot be made the subject of 
Physiological Knowledge, yet Science 
may obtain such analogical informa- 
tion, as to produce an effect devoutly 
to be wished ; viz. removing Religion 
out of the hands of the ignorant, as it 
has done medicine out of the hands 
of barbers. 

Books like this,- logical, deductive, 
precise, and luminous, but very multi- 
farious, cannot be briefly analysed. 
There is no form of spectral illusion 
(we can only say) which our author 
does not treat in the most satisfactory 
munner. He shows the very methods 
which disease takes to create such il- 
lusions in all their various manners of 
exhibiting themselves; nor does the 
book contain technical terms so as to 
confine it to the medical library. In 
short, it is a most instructive book, a 
fine intellectual tonic ; a book which 
ought to be read by all who consider 
the foundation of their thinking upon 

truth 
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truth bnd reason an acquisition of high 
value. 

Referring our readers to the book 
itself for details, we shall extract for 
circulation a very latent part of science, 
—a delineation how the nervous acts 
upon the material part of our frames : 

“ According to the very important phy- 
siological experiments of Dr. Philip, it ap- 
pears that the nervous system consists of 
parts endowed with the vital principle, yot 
capable of acting in concert with inanimate 
matter ; and that in man, as well as in cer- 
tain well-known animals, electricity is the 
agent thus capable of being collected by 
nervous organs, and of being universally 
diffused for purposes intimately connected 
with the animal economy throughout every 
part of the human system. The agency, 
therefore, of the nerves in contributing to 
produce numerous changes on the blood, 
and with them equally numerous Btates of 
the mind, must he very great ; and it is for 
this reason, that throughout every part of tbe 
human body they accompany tbe vessels in 
their course. One set of nerves takes a di- 
rection from the surface of the human body, 
or from its cavities ; also, agreeably to tbe 
impressions received from external matter, 
as well os to the differences of animal struc- 
ture which occur in sensible organs, corre- 
sponding sensations and renovated feelings * 
are excited. Hence, when we take into 
consideration the effect of certain gases on 
the blood in inducing definite qualities and 
degrees of vividness in our mental feelings, 
the conclusion is inevitable, that the nerves 
belonging to the sensitive organs of our 
frames cannot generate any mental affec- 
tions, without first producing those pecu- 
liar sanguineous effects, to which the imma- 
terial principle of the miud seems in some 
unknown manner to be related, It may be 
also observed, that the mental feelings thus 
excited by the nervous influence on the cir- 
culation, bear a further relation to a set of 
nerves proceeding from small portions of 
the brain and spinal cord, which supply the 
muscles of voluntary motion ; each distinct 
state of mind stimulating with a definite de- 
gree of force particular muscular fibres. 
But besides the class of nerves concerned 
with voluntary motion, there is another 
wH far more extensive description, which 
exercises through the medium of the blood 
an influence on the states of tbe mind. 
Nerves of this kind, consisting of a chain of 
ganglions, to which communications from 
all parts of the brain and sp'mal marrow are 
sent, form the cause of the processes of se- 
cretion. The healthy exercise of these func- 
tions is attended with a temperaturo consi- 


* By this term Dr. Hibbert and other 

writers designate -ideas. 
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derably raised above that of the surrounding 
medium, and honce the different sensations 
liable to result from salutary and morbid as- 
similations, or from the moderate, intense, 
or languishing circulation of the blood. It 
is then from these causes that various de- 
grees of vividness may be imparted to our 
feelings.** pp. 55 — 57. 

It appears from p. 71 » in further 
elucidation of the above account, that 
the class of nerves which merely obey 
the stimulus of Lhe will in inducing 
muscular motion, have no immediate 
connexion with our mental states. 

♦ 

97. A Supplement to the History and Anti- 
quities oj Eynesbury and St. Ncot*s, in 
Huntingdonshire. By (rcorgo Cornelius 
Gorham, Ii.D. Fellow of Queens College, 
Cambridge. 8ro. pp. 187. 

THIS Supplement consists of well- 
digested abstracts of Chartularies, an 
Anglo-Saxon Homily of St. Neotf, 
and various other particulars usual in 
A p pen dices. Under circumstances, i. e. 
disputed or forgotten claims, such do- 
cuments may he very valuable; and in 
prudence should always be preserved. 
Among these abstracts in pages 1 1 — 

1 00, is an account of lhe ancient be- 
nefactions for the repairs and decora- 
tions of the church. In these are five 
benefactions of thepreciscsum of 6s. R d. 
and some of 13s. Ad. ; thus proving the 
ancientry of these sums as fees — a fact 
which we could corroborate from other 
authorities. Among these benefactions 
also appear pewter dishes, pans, sheep, 
lamb, corn, table-cloths, ^contributions 
out of the proceeds of sales, nil for the 
purpose of being prayed for. The lively 
interest which our ancestors took in 
the decency and beauty of their pa- 
rish churches, is a good reprimand of 
their degenerate descendants. In our 
judgment the poorest of these vener- 
able fabrics had more of the intrinsic 
character of holiness, than the finest 
of the preaching-houses now erected, 
fitter for auction marts in construction, 
than for exciting sentiments of piety. 
It is certainly strange that there is no 
taste for the imitation of ancient 


+ In this Homily (p. cii.) mention is 
made of Doomsday being nigh. It has es- 
caped Mr. GorhAtn, that from mistaking the 
thousand years of St. John, the termination 
of the world was placed on or about A. D. 
1 000 ; and the effect of this notion upon so- 
ciety is noticed by (wc believe) Mosheim ; 
certainly many familiar authors. 

churches. 
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churches, when the most beautiful 
window inullions and tabernacle- 
works can now be cheaply imitated in 
cast-iron. 

This Supplement, however useful 
and well-executed, contains no no-, 
velty which requires further notice ; 
and we shall therefore here leave it, 
with expressing our satisfaction with 
the judgment of Mr. Gorham shown 
in this eonipilation. 

09. Report qf the Incorporated Society for 
the Conversion and religious Instruction 
atul Education qf the Negro Slaves in the 
British West India Islands, from July to 
December , 1823. Qvo. pp. 48. 

THIS Society is instituted for the 
purpose of sending out Ministers of 
the Church of England who may pro- 
mote the education, catechising, and 
introduction of Christianity among the 
slaves. The' Ministers proceed only 
under permission of the masters, and 
exercise no compulsion j for so we 
judge by the Report, which is reason- 
able and modest, and, unlike other Re- 
ports of similar institutions, uses no 
pious frauds- 

The following is the stateineut of 
Mr. Curtin, wno observes, that, 'ac- 
cording to his belief, the Negroes 
would prefer the Established Church 
to any other, if the Ministers could 
attend to them (p. 17) ; and so we be- 
lieve also, for we see nothing in the 
intimidations and absurdities of Cal- 
vinism likely to induce a love of God. 
The amiable and philanthropic eccle- 
siastic adds, 

“ It may also be worthy of notice, that 
of the slaves which I had baptized in the 
town of St. John’s, during the first ten or 
twelve years of my ministry, more than one 
fourth, or perhaps a third part, are now free 
)s*op1e, some off the island, some sea-faring 
jieople at sea." 

“ From all this I infer, that slavery would 
gradually die away by a steady uniform per- 
severance in the performance of all the sa- 
cred duties of Christianity, which, by its 
own action, would imperceptibly produce 
more certain and lasting effects than all the 
speculative theories which can be devised for 
emancipation. A venerable Bishop of the 
English Church, with a conscientious and 
efficient Clergy, and a few pious catechists, 
would do more toward the general improve- 
ment of the religious and moral state of our 
colonies, than all the laws that could he 
enacted ’for the purpose." pp. 17, 18. 

Gent. Mag. May, 1 824. 


Wyrcestre Redivwus . 4)5 

That all this may be the ultimate 
result we heartily pray ; but it is a rule 
with us on political topics to consider 
the possible worst, not the possible 
best, and therefore we decline commit- 
ting ourselves, till time and experience 
pfoiduce sound data. We * wish for 
tfro things- in particular, the Creation 
of an adequate population to supeHede 
slavery, and Anglicism of habits among 
the Negroes, in the Roman modes of 
civilizing. Sec our Mag. for April, 
p. 350. 

9.9. William of Wyrcestre Redivivus. 

C Concluded from p. 340 J 

TH E second object of M r. Dallaway’s 
attention is the celebrated Church of 
St. Mary, Reddiff, certainly one of 
the most beautiful parish churches in 
England. We shall therefoie enter 
rather at large into the early history of 
this elegant fabric ; having already, in 
a former volume*, given very full ac- 
counts of its present state, from the 
elegant works of Mr. Britton and Mr. 
Malcolm. 

Nor can we mention Mr. Britton 
without observing that gratitude is 
due to him for his admirable por- 
traits of this Venus of Gothic-archi- 
tecture. Rivals and imitators may 
have succeeded him, but the works of 
Buck and Grose still exist to prove 
that application of the powers ot fine 
chalcography to Gothic buildings, and, 
of course, a superior powerful influen- 
tial effect in regard to public taste, 
have been created by Uritton. Before, 
things of this kind were valued as an- 
tiquities only; for. their beauties we 
did not form an affection, because we 
did not perceive them. 

From Mr. Malcolm’s entertaining 
work we shall copy a distant view of 
this interesting Church, in its present 
state, taken from the river. (See 
Plate II.) Mr. Malcolm regrets that 
it should be so surrounded with build- 
ings as to render it diflicult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain an uninterrupted 
view of the general outline of the 
Church. 

*' It appears very certain,” says 
Mr. Britton (in his Account of Red- 
cliffe Church, page 4), “ that an an- 
cient religious edifice was standing on 

* See vol. LXXXllI. ii. 252, 429, 545, 
569, 570. 
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or near the site of the present church 
anterior to the erection of the existing 
fabrick, the initiation of which is as- 
cribed to Simon de Burton, who was 
Mayor of Bristol, not only, as Britton 
says, in 1292, 1293, 1294, and again 
in 1304 and 1305; hut in 1302 also. 
( Hist, of Bristol, MS, penes the Ilev. 
T. D . Fosbroke.) 

In this MS. are passages which throw 
light upon the nistory of this first 
unknown church. The first entry is 
taken from the confirmation charter of 
Henry III. to the Priory of Braden- 
stoke, printed in Dugdale’s Monasti- 
con, vol. ii. p. 210, old edition : "Ex 
dono Johannis filii Wilielmi Capellani 
de Radeclive, totam terrain suam, quae 
fuit Kicardi de Mera, quae est contra 
clocharium Ecclesice S, Maria 1 de Ra- 
declive,** i.e. from the gift of John , son 
of JVilliam , all his land , 1 which was 
Richard de Merc's, [andj which is op- 
posite the Refry of the Church of St. 
Mary de Radeclivc, That this was 
no relation to the Nottinghamshire 
Radeclives is, in our opinion, evident 
from the following further passages in 
the same MS. which show an intimate 
connection of the l)c la Mares, Meres, 
or Mores, with Bristol and the vicinity. 
In the year 1290, a Ralph de la Mare 
held the castle and town at a yearly 
rent (Originalia 19 Edw I. rot. 23) ; 
and a Richard de la Mere held lands 
in Milborn port in this county. (Id. 
8 Edw. II. rot. 34.) Moreover, Isablc 
de Kenefeg gave to the Abbey of St. 
Augustine all her land in Kedclive 
Street, which was Matilda de More’s, 
relict of Adam de Kcrswelle. (Regist. 
Abbat. S. August. Bristol, f. 1?6.) It 
is further to be recollected, that Red- 
cliff was a distinct manor, in private 
hands, at the early periods alluded to, 
and seemingly belonging, once at 
least, to a family of tnc same name ; 
for another extract from the same Ab- 
bey Register (fol. 188) says, that Hugh 
de Bloedune, by assent of his Lord, 
John de Radcliff, gave to Nicholas, 
son of Horwin, &c. the angular land 
uponTrivele, &c. It is certain, too, 
that Robert Lord Berkeley (the third) 
died seised, 4 Hen. 111. in 1219* of a 
manor of Radcclive Street (Berkeley 
MSS. p. 90); and that, in fact, Bristol 
was parcelled out among various great 
landed proprietors, and divided into 
the Old and NewTown. These points 
are distinctly exhibited in the MS. 
quoted. Thje old Stone-house, inhabited 
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by Rob.Fitzharding, has been recently 
discovered ; and an account of its re- 
mains was published in the Bristol 
Observer of Sept. 3, 1823; and the 
testamentary regulations of this Robert 
give some account of this house, as 
well as of the hold of certain great 
Barons in Bristol, whom he bought 
out. Robert, son of Harding (says the 
Abbey Register, fol. 34 a.), gave to 
Maurice, his son, the land which he 
had in Bristol of the Barony of Rich, 
Foliolt , which Boso held ; and the 
1 and which he had of the Barony of 
Rich, de St. Quintin, in the Great 
Street ; and the land which he had of 
the Barony of Gilbert de Umfravillc ; 
and the land which he had in Broad- 
street, where he first dwelt, et lotum 
managium *, which he had there; be- 
sides the great Stone-house which he 
built upon the Frome ; and this land 
he gave to his son, “ Ita quod Eva 
[his wife] tute 11 team terram illani 
tcncat in vitA suA, et post mortem ejtis 
ad Maur. fil. me urn et heredes ejus 
libere et quiete revertetur, &c. ; toge- 
ther with the land, in which I had a 
bakehouse, towards the wall, as you go 
to St. James’s, &*c.” As to the 
second point, the New Town, in tile 
confirmation charter by King Henry 
II. of the Priory of St. James’s, Bristol, 
is the following item : 

“ Et unum burgagium in Novo-Burgo 
Prah, et quod totum Novum burgum de 
Prato, apud Br is told, quod est situin inter 
castcliam et eandern ecclesiam sancti Jacobi, 
sit’ de p&rochia ejusdem eccleskr.*’ (Bug- 
dale’s Mouasticon, i. 518). 

The object of this digression is to 
show, that there was probably a Ch urcli , 
situate upon the same spot as the pre- 
sent, founded by and for the use of 
some maneridl proprietor. The dis- 
tinction of St. Mary Redcliffe is ob- 
viously accounted for. There was an- 
other thurch of St. Mary at Bristol, 
which William Earl of Gloucester 
gave in the time of Henry IT. to the 
Priory of Kcynsham (Dugdalc’s Mo- 
nast. ii. 300). All this is explained in 
the following further extract from the 
MS. under tne year 1247. 

“ This year the mayor and commonalty 
of the town of Bristol concluded to build a 
bridge over the river Avon, with the consent 
of Redclyft, and the Governors of Temple 
fee, thereby minding to incorporate them 


* Familia — Menage — Demesne farm. Du- 
cange, v. Menagivm, 

with 
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with the town, and soe make of two but 
one corporate, town, for they passed by boat 
from St. Thoma6*s slip into Mary-le-Port, 
to come to Bristol 1 ; for at that time the 
port was where now St. Nicholas Shambles 
is, and there the shipping did ride ; for the 
('hurcli is called the Church of Lady her 
Assumpsion, and the port of St. Mary Port,** 
&c. 

It was after this union of the two 
corporate bodies, that Simon de Bur- 
ton, in 12Q2, is affirmed to have laid 
the foundation of the present Church. 
The MS. proceeds to say, 

“ William Cannings was the first founder 
of Kcd-clift Church, which afterwards [was] 
finished by William Cannings his grandson, 
in the reign of Henry VI. with the help of 
the Corporation.*’ 

This is placed under the year 13f)Q, 
and Mr. Britton rejects the account, 
because no direct mention is made of 
.Simon de Burton ; but we reconcile 
the omission in this way, that what 
Burton did was either very trifling, or 
was pulled down when Cannings first 
began the present most beautiful struc- 
ture. 

Under the year 1441, when Will. 
Cannings, junior , was Mayor, and 
John Shipward, Sheriff [the munifi- 
cent founder of St. Stephen's Tower, 
in 14(j3. Dallaway, p. 13] the MS. 
says. 

This William Cannings, with the help 
of others of the worshipful town of Bristow, 
kept masons and workmen to repair and 
beautify, cover and gla/c, the Church of 
lledcllff, which his grandfather had founded 
in the dayes of Kdward yc Third.” 

We arc of opinion, that Bristol was 
cramped and oppressed by the various 
territorial feudalists before the 14th 
century, when it began to flourish, 
and exhibit the usual signs of com- 
mercial munificence; because they, who 
know any thing of the nature of landed 
property, know that it is a capital not 
to be augmented but by parsimony; a 
process which, under the age of fifty, 
people are not inclined to adopt, and 
then only for the sake of children ; 
whereas skilful tradesmen increase, 
with their cxpenccs, their capitals 
also, by judicious management; and if 
they spend a crown extraordinary, 
know that it is only the fourth part of 
a new pound gained. Such a man ap- 
pears to have been William Cannings. 

We make no apology for having 
gone this length concerning St. Mary 
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Redclift. The.history of the foun- 
dation, the surpassing elegance and 
perfection of the fabnek, is a proud 
monument of the munificent and 
noble-mindedness of the old English 
merchants. It is not within our recol- 
lection, that England can boast of a 
similar building, the work of private 
citizens. 

The known defects of the prosen t 
steeple, are pinnacles on the pedestal 
tower, out of the perpendicular ; and 
a truncated quarter-spire, finished off 
with a top-tnast and shrouds, as in a 
hulk, to support a vane. Mr. Dalla- 
way, accordingly, iti p. 81, offers a 
plan for the renovation of the spire, in 
the manner of the Cathedral of Rouen, 
and the Church of Boston, which ill 
our judgment is very ingenious, har- 
monious, and elegant. 

Concerning altar-pictures (of which 
there are in this Church three by Ho- 
garth, who was out of his way ill his- 
torical painting], Mr. Dallaway speaks 
thus : 

“ For the reception of this extensive 
canvass, the original altar-skrecn, and the 
richest tabernacle work wero destroyed. And 
the great Last window above it, hidden in 
utter darkness. When the sublime efforts 
of the pninters of Italy were applied to the 
decoration of Churches, it wus of those 
which were the w orks of their contemporaty 
architects, and not of the Gothic age ; iu 
which the scriptural subjects were uuiver- 
sully stained in glass, or painted in fresco. It 
has, therefore, excited a doubt in iny mind, 
whether modern pictures can he placed in 
Gothic Churches, with that strictness of 
local appropriation which must ever be de- 
manded by good taste.** P. 24. 

We believe that our Readers will 
agree with Mr. Dallaway, that all 
paintings in Churches (the glass ex- 
cepted) have a tawdry and incongruous - 
aspect. Mr. Dallaway further adds, 
p. 30, concerning altar-pictures in the 
centre of ancient screens : 

“ 'Hie finest picture of our own or the 
Italian schools of painting, would not, in 
my humble judgment, strictly accord. For 
it would become the concentrating point of 
sight, and predominate over the shrine 
work, which would be thus rendered its 
frame only. Perhaps a double curtain of 
velvet embroidered, as the sacerdotal vest- 
ments were, would not be out of place. 
Such were formerly usual over altars, for 
the purpose of condoling the saered ele- 
ments.” 

Mr. Dallaway proceeds, lastly, to 

tlic 
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the restorations of the high altar-skreen, 
Poyntz’9 sepulchral Chapel, and the 
great western window at St. Mark's, 
of the Gaunts, or the Mayor'* Chapel , 
all of which he very judiciously com- 
mends, and which have been very 
ably executed by the talent and inge- 
nuity of Messrs. Clarke and Edkins. 
With cordial sincerity we join our 
Author in the following eulogy, p. 32, 

“In the centuries which have succeeded 
each other, the inhabitants of Bristol have 
distinguished themselves by a devoted at- 
tachment to their sacred edifices. In the 
piety and opulence of individuals only, have 
originated several Churches, Chantries, and 
Towers, all of which are beautiful — some of 
them magnificent. The same good feeling 
dictated the furnishing of their Churches 
after the restoration ; when in fuct, to repair 
was to deface or conceal all projecting sculp- 
ture ; and to beautify was to render all sur 
faces glaring, either by the raw uniformity 
of white lime, or by surrounding the wainscot 
altar-pieces, with ruddy cherubs, ogling the 
decalogue ; supported by a many-coloured 
Moses and Aaron, not less gaudy than har- 
lequin himself. 

“ It may now be said, that we live in an 
age, when good sense has pointed out the 
investigation of first principles. Embellish- 
ments can never be produced by employing 
ornamental particles which are incongruous 
in their effect. ,, 

— ♦— 

1 00. , Sketches in India, treating on Sub- 
jects connected with the Government ; civil 
and military Establishments ; Characters 
qf the European , and Customs of the na- 
tive Inhabitants. By William Huggins, 
late an Indigo Planter m the District of 
Tirhoot. 8uo. pp. 237. 

SO frequent and intimate is the in- 
tercourse and connexion between In- 
dia and Great Britain, that a precise 
knowledge of the manners of tne for- 
mer almost comes under the character, 
as to utility, of a school or university 
education. Life is a voyage, and the 
art of navigation is not more necessary 
in the latter than is in the former know- 
ledge of the habits of the people, among 
whom we are going to sojourn. Books 
of this kind, therefore, partake of the 
, utility of charts. They enable us at 
home to form better judgments of the 
prudence or imprudence of our under- 
takings, and prepare those going abroad 
with proper precautions. There is less 
precarious dependence upon interested 
advice, less time lost in acquiring the 
indispensable modes of business, and 
many blunders and much unhappiness 
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are prevented. All that we would se- 
riously impress upon the writers of 
such books, is, that they should make 
it a point of honour to be well informed 
and accurate; for in many respects 
they stand in the situation of pilots. 
Lives may he lost through their mis- 
information. Every country has its 
distinct manners, climate, and dis- 
eases ; and to give false or even grossly 
negligent accounts, would he as wicked 
as to send a ship to Greenland, and 
give the place tne character of a hot 
country, where the credulous crew 
might in consequence be frozen to 
death, for want of being provided with 
suitable clothing. If we could admit 
the subjection of books to a censorship 
to be at all right, it would be in regard 
to accounts of foreign countries; for 
most certainly many flourishing state- 
ments about America and the Cape 
colonies, have involved numbers of our 
fellow countrymen in misery, or ruin, 
or death. 

Mr. Huggins could have none hut 
honest motives in publishing this 
work ; and, setting aside now and then 
a little turkey-cock strutting in fustinn 
description, we have no fault to find. 
That there is no deficiency of inind, 
however, in this inflation, will appear 
from the following account of com- 
merce, which in poetry would have 
made a fine appearance. Speaking of 
Calcutta, as a grand emporium, Mr. 
Huggins thus figures away in the bus- 
kins : — 

“ In this point of view, commerce apj>eara 
a noble profession, like Minerva, extending 
the olive-branch of peace to mankind ; sub- 
duing their prejudices and passions, binding 1 
them together in a chain of harmonious 
concord. Her head touches the heavens; 
her foot treads upon the ocean ; her wings 
are upborne by the winds ; her hand is a re- 
servoir of plenty and luxury, which she scat- 
ters boimtifully over the earth. The Sciences 
are in her train; the Arts wait upon her 
steps, and Civilization follows her path. 
Wars of rancour and folly are stopt at her 
nod; she bids mankind live together like 
brethren." P. 90. 

The best known matters connected 
with India are here at home cadet- 
ciesand writerships. We shall, there- 
fore, extract our author's account of 
both : 

“ When a young cadet comes from Eng- 
land, he has neard like other people of In- 
dian luxuries, and has generally his head 
stuffed full of the fine things which are to 

l>« 
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Im met with there. After landing, he is 
charmed with the variety of new sightly the 
faces, customs, every thing different from 
what he has witnessed before ; but he is 
posted to a battalion, ordered to a distant 
station, and the bubble bursts. Although 
an officer's pay in the Company's service is 
handsome, it will go but a short way to pro- 
cure him luxuries ; indeed, for many years, 
he will be barely able to live comfortably j 
for as promotion goes by seniority, and is 
consequently very slow, lie cannot expect 
to obtain command in less than sixteen 
years ; and until that period an officer with- 
out any appointment is but indifferently 
off. 1 he expences for servants, for show, 
and for idleness, are so numerous, that his 
pay is consumed by them, and very little is 
left to procure him wine, or articles of real 
coinfort, particularly at a distance from 
Calcutta, where every thing of that kind is 
extremely dear. Thus, then, subalterns in 
the Company's service live during a long 

f ieriod in a state of genteel poverty, anxiously 
onging for war to cause casualties, and ac- 
celerate their promotion. In the mean 
time they are on the alert, ready to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity which may pre- 
sent itself for bettering their condition. Of 
these the most common is, forming a con- 
nexion with some mercantile house in Cal- 
cutta. If an officer, through letters of re- 
commendation or other means, can procure 
a handsome employment or support from 
one of these merchants, he resigns the ser- 
vice, intis ceremonie , and becomes a man of 
business, so that one is constantly meeting 
in agents* offices, auction rooms, and shops, 
with military men." pp. 27 — 29. 

India civil service is a hen which 
lays golden eggs, and some of the best 
pullets of the breed are the writerships. 
Of the lucky possessors of a chicken of 
this kind, our author gives the follow- 
ing account: 

“ These young gentlemen [the writers], 
generally the sons of respectable families, 
have received the rudiments of a good edu- 
cation at home ; perhaps the height of their 
ambition and extent of their means in Eng- 
land was to purchase a dandy coat, and strut 
upon the flags ; or on a journey to the coun- 
try to travel in a mail-coach. But in India 
how altered Arabs, English blood-horses, 
Pegu ponies, curricles and phaetons, come 
prancing before them with most bewitching 
fascination. Their pay three hundred ru- 
jices per month, is quite sufficient to keep 
them respectably, but not at all sufficient to 
purchase all these fine things. How are 
they to be procured ? These young gentle- 
men who nave got excellent situations in 
expectancy upon their arrival in Calcutta, 
generally find some wealthy Baboo [native 
merchant] to advance them large sums at 
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an exorbitant interest, or eke obtain ft cre- 
dit with some house of ageneyi so that, 
like young birds which dirty their wines io 
the mire, and are rendered incapable of fir- 
ing, these youngsters incur a burthen gall- 
ing to them many a day afterwards; they 
make their appearance at the course on hign 
mettled horses, or in equipages ; go to bath 
dressed out in all the puppyism of dandies ; 
keep the first company; drink claret and 
champagne ; have houses in Garden Reach ; 
in fine, live far beyond their means: debts 
accumulate, and the economising judge of- 
ten regrets the follies of the writer. There 
is a college, founded by that liberal and 
high-minded nobleman, the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, to which these young men are at- 
tached, for learning the languages of India; 
here Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Hindostanee, 
and the other dialects, are taught. Every 
writer must make some proficiency in them, 
and undergo an examination, before he can 
he appointed to any employment. There 
are some who live within their income, at- 
tend to their studies, and are sure to be re- 
warded with speedy appointments ; young 
men of capacity are not uncommon among 
them ; so that, endowed with classic and 
Eastern literature, they possess a variety of 
knowledge not sought after, and not obtain- 
ed in Europe. To sum up these young gen- 
tlemen’s character, barring the ridiculous 
extravagance to which I have alluded, their 
manners are in other respects inoffensive." 
pp. 63—65. 

We seriously recommend to the pro- 
per authorities (Letter xi. p-77) a pro- 
per consideration of Mr. Huggins's 
suggestion concerning the incorpora- 
tion of Indo-Britons, or half-cast men, 
with the army; and a perusal of the 
work by all persons going to India. 



101. Dyer's Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge. 

CCvnchidcd from p. 339 J 
THE contents of the Supplement 
to which we are arrived arc miscella- 
neous; generally speaking, biographi- 
cal and critical minutiae. 

Concerning the former, we have to 
express our dislike to the dissection of 
religious opinions which pervades the 
biographical part. We do not blame 
Mr. Dyer, for it is an ancient custom 
in this kind of literature, but one 
against which we solemnly protest. 
The best of men may be the victims 
of error, unknown to them as such, 
and the error after all be only one so 
deemed in the opinions of men as fal- 
lible as themselves. Absurd classifi- 
cations of trifles and shades of doc- 
trine, 
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trine, even of verbal definitions, are 
uncharitably made; and good and 
right-minded men, perhaps from a 
simple expression and very innocent 
opinion, are called Socinians, Arians, 
or what not, exactly upon the same 
custom as all men in their politics 
must be either ministerial or opposi- 
tionists, though they take neither side. 
Wherever faith is a duty, there must 
be a creed; but in human affairs it 
implies no more than an assent to cer- 
tain doctrines, and an engagement to 
support them for good and useful pur- 
oses. The “devils believe and trem- 
le,*' but surely a man does not become 
a devil, because he believes also ; nor 
because certain doctrines of the thirty- 
nine Articles were adopted by Calvin 
or Arminius, docs a man become a 
Calvinist or Arminian, by subscrip- 
tion to those Articles. He only ad- 
mits a coincidence to a certain extent. 
Instead of this, he is immediately pul 
into an heretical class, and transformed 
into a regular disciple of a teacher, with 
whose doctrines lie i9 utterly unac- 
quainted. The injury to the success 
of his ministry and his interests in life 
may be very serious, he may even be- 
come an object of persecution. We 
are by no means advocates for latitude 
of faith, or the indifference about doc- 
trine; but we would not have opinions 
converted into principles. A man may 
have many of tne former, which from 
respect to authority he does not choose 
to act upon, no more than because he 
thinks thata particular medicine would 
be of a service in his disease, he would 
yet choose to take it. 

The navigation of the ocean of Di- 
vinity is so difficult, there arc so many 
shoals, quicks, and rocks, and such con- 
trary currents, that if the vessel should 
strike upon one in the voyage, it al- 
most happens in the nature of things. 
We have read sermons of the first or- 
thodox divines, of which passages 
■might be cruelly perverted ; but they 
are not to blame, because they arc not 
upon principle propagators of error. 
Tney have only snown themselves fal- 
lible in judgment. 

In pp. 77, 78, Mr. Dyer has given 
us a confutation of Bishop Horsley, in 
regard to the Unitarianisui of Sir Isaac 
Newton. Mr. Dyer maintains the po- 
sition upon the following testimony : 

“ A person of strict probity and respecta- 
bility, who lived on terms of tne greatest in- 
timacy with Sir Isaac for many years, which 


Horsley could not do, assures us that he was 
a Socinian, and expressed his fears tliat Dr. 
Clarke, who had embraced only the Arian 
hypothesis, would injure the cause of Chris- 
tianity. The person here alluded to was 
Mr. Hopton Haynes, author of a miscella- 
neous work, under the title of * The Scrip- 
ture Accouut of tlio Attributes and Worship 
of God, and of the Character and Offices of 
Jesus Christ.’ Haynes was Assay Master 
of the Mint at the time that Newton was 
Master. — Newton was, also, in his private 
judgment, a Baptist, though not practically 
so. This he declared to a man of veracity, 
his deputy Lucasian Professor Mr. William 
Whiston, as may be seen in Whiston’s Me- 
moirs, written by himself.” P. 78. 

Now, even under admission of the 
fact, it is necessary to prove first, in 
in order to allow the inference, that 
Sir Isaac Newton was infallible; that 
he should have the actual qualification 
which has been refused to the Pope, 
and not allowed to any human being 
whatever. If, moreover. Sir Isaac 
could talk so foolishly as Hopton 
Hnynes makes him to do, viz. “ that 
he was a Socinian , and yet expressed 
his fears that Dr. Clarke, who had 
embraced only l In Arian hypothesis , 
would injure the cause of Christian- 
ity," we think cither that Sir Isaac is 
misrepresented, or that his opinions 
on divinity subjects are not worth a 
straw 7 ; at all events we cannot make 
common sense of the passage. It seems 
to us to have been something got up 
by Hopton Haynes for a purpose of 
his own, out of some loose and desul- 
tory conversation which he has either 
par bled or misrepresented. But even 
if it be correct, the passage proves only 
that Sir Isaac Newton thought that 
Christianity would sustain injury from 
adoption only of the Arian hypothesis, 
which it would not sustain by adding 
to it that of Socinus ; the only inter- 
pretation of which that we can give is, 
that the Arians would only torture 
Christianity, but that by adding Soci- 
nianism to it, the coup de grace would 
be conferred, and the sufferer be put 
out of his misery. 

Mr. Dyer adds, 

“That his reason for saying any thing 
now about the faith af Sir Isaac Newton, 
will perhaps appear on another occasion.” 

We are sorry for it, for we can not 
sec what good the world will derive 
from it, unless it be to multiply fac- 
tion, and unsettle the public mind still 
further upon religious topics. 


Wc 
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We turn from these unpleasing sub- 
jects to one more lively, an epigram 
written by another torment upon reli- 
gious subjects, among the numerous 
ones honoured with Mr. Dyer’s com- 
memoration ; viz. Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field, of unsettled principles and mor- 
bid feelings. 

A Mr. Foster, a hair-dresser of Cam- 
bridge, on account of his rapidity in 
conversation, in walking, and more 
particularly in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, was called the Fh/ing Barber. 
The epigram is perfectly classical, with 
the exception of a pentameter, ending 
with an adjective, parent : 

“ Tonsor ego : vultus radendo spumeus alhet, 

Mappasuhest, ardet culter, ct unda tepet. 
Qukm versat gladium cito dextra, novacula 
loevis, 

Mox tua tam celeri strinxorit ora man a. 
Cedite, Romani Tonsores, cedite Graii ; 

Tonsorem regio non liahet ulla parem. 
Imberbes Grantam, barbati accedite Gran- 
tam; 

lllapolit men tea ; et polit ille genas." p. 5) 1 . 

Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Dyer, who is a most industrious writer, 
and has stored his museum very amply. 
Whoever reads the catalogue of Ins 
writings, eight pages , will he astonish- 
ed at his industry. The volume be- 
fore us, as supplementary only, cannot 
place Mr. Dyer’s literary picture in 


the light most favourable for viewing 
it. We, however, point out to the 
scholar, with high pleasure, the able 
and elegant “ Dissertatio Generali®*." 
We wish that he had not chosen here, 
qs elsewhere, to walk upon burning 
embers (see pp. exxv. exxvi. about sub- 
scription to the Articles). We do not 
expect unanimity of creeds; for it 
would be insane : but the teachers of 
a faith ought not to assent directly or 
indirectly, in J'oro conscicntirr, to aber- 
rations from it, or where is their inte- 
grity ? 

102. A Picturesque Promenade round Dork- 
ing in Surrey. By John Timbs. 12 mo, 
pp. 304. 

THIS neat little volume displays 
much industry and research. It is 
written with ease, and abounds with 
reflections naturally arising upon a 
view of the beauties of nature and art 
here so liberally bestowed. 

Among many other biographical 
and historical notices interspersed in 
the work, are some interesting anec- 
dotes of that bright luminary of classic 
literature, Jeremiah Markland, whose 
beneficence and piety were emially 
conspicuous with his classical abilities. 

In p. 122 is introduced the annex- 
ed vignette of 



MILTON COURT, NEAR DORKING. 


“ A spacious and substantial farm-house, 
which appears, by the style of building, to 
have been erected in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Here tb&t excellent scholar and 
critic Jeremiah Markland passed the last 
twenty-four years of his life. In this plea- 
sant and sequestered spot Markland saw 
little company. His walks were almost con- 


fined to the narrow limits of the garden ae 
the back of the house. The widow (Mrs. 
Rose) with whom he lodged at Milton 
Court, became involved in a family litiga- 
tion, by the injustice and oppression of her 
son, who persuaded her to assign to him the 
whole of her property. Mr. Markland, in 
defending the widow, expended a consider' 


* The typographical errors are 
dogmata*” See p. cxxviii. 


dreadful. — “ Scripts hoc dogma” for “Script* hire 

able 
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iU« sum, and tho case being decided against 
her,, he benevolently employed his fortune 
in relieving the distresses of the family. 
Repeated attacks of the gout, and an accu- 
mulation of infirmities, at length put an end 
to his life, at Milton Court, in July 1776, in 
his 83d year, and he was buried agreeably to 
his own request in the chancel of Dorking 
Church*." 

The description of Wotton, the re- 
sidence of the patriotic Evelyn, and its 
neighbourhood, is peculiarly pleasing. 
Many interesting anecdotes of this 
great scholar and his times are intro- 
duced, and his character duly appre- 
ciated. 

Leith Hill, near Dorking, celebrated 
by the critic John Dennis, as surpass- 
ing the prospect of the Valdamo from 
the Apennines, and of Home and the 
Mediterranean from the mountains of 
Viterbo, comes in for its portion of our 
author's notice. Mr. Dennis says, 

“ 1 saw from one of those hills, at about 
two miles distance, that side of Leith Hill 
which faces the Downs; it appeared the 
most beautiful prospect I had ever seen. 
But after we bad conquered the hill itself, I 
■aw a sight that would transport a Stoic ; a 
sight that looked like enchantment and a 
vision beatific !" 

Whoever may he tempted from this 
description to make a personal survey 
of this hill, which surpasses all “ the 
boasted charms of Swiss scenery," will 
find a very intelligent and useful guide 
in this volume. 

Wc can only allow room for one or 
two articles; among which wc cannot 
pass over Norlmry Park , for some time 
the seat of William Lock, esq. whose 
father purchased it in 1764. The old 
house was by him pulled down, and 
the present noble mansion erected. 

“On completing his mansion, he con- 
ceived the original and ingenious design of 
uniting the grand amphitheatre of Nature 
viewed from the windows of his saloon with 
the master-piece of the late Barrett's inimi- 
table pencil. The magnificent scenery with 
which he had embellished the walls, is art- 
fully managed, so as to appear to be a conti- 
nuation of tbe view. In the Western com- 
partment is Introduced an assemblage of the 
Jakes and mountains of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland blended together, and form- 


* An ample memoir and a good portrait 
of Mr.Markfand are given in Nichols's “ Li- 
terary Anecdotes,” and in Manning and Bray's 
“ Surrey and accounts of him will be found 
in our vole. xi*vi. p. 351 , vol. xlviii. p, 309, 
and his epitaph* vol. *ivn. p. 433. 


ing a landscape expressive of the most ma- 
jestiu idea of rural grandeur. The rude 
crags and distant summit of Skiddaw are 
contrasted with the placid expanse of water 
below, which seems genially heated by the 
rays of a summer's setting Sun, rendered 
more brilliant in effect by the tints of a re- 
tiring storm, shadowing the mountain's side. 
— The second compartment presents a nearer 
view of immense rocks rising in all the 
frowning magnificence which characterizes 
those stupendous works of Nature ; the Sun 
here scarcely sheds a ray to cheer the gloomy 
scene. — The fire-place forms the third; the 
chimney-glass being so let into the wall, 
that were it not for the real appearance of 
the hearth, imagination would suggest the 
entrance to an elegant arbour. — In the fourth 
compartment the scene is continued, but 
with the placid effect of evening serenity : 
here the shepherd is telling his amorous 
tale to the attentive fair one. This scene 
opens to an organ, with a figure of St. Ce- 
cilia by Cipriani, who painted the landscape 
figures, as did Gilpin the cattle. — The 
ocean, bounded on one hand by hills and 
rocks, with a variety of characteristic ac- 
companiments, completes the fifth scene. — 
The ceiling by Pastorini represents a corre- 
sponding sky, seen through a circular treil- 
lage, and the carpet resembles a new-mown 
lawn. The whole is admirably connected 
with the view from tbe saloon windows, and 
calculated to convey a vivid idea of a perfect 
landscape. Mr. Lock's painted room con- 
sequently soon became a subject of much 
conversation among the lovers of the pic- 
turesque ; and has long been a powerful 
object of attraction, especially as it is the 
only successful attempt of the kind in this 
country." 

In I8I9 it was 8 °ld to E. F. Mait- 
land, esq. the present proprietor. 

At Denbios, the seat of W, J. De- 
nison, esq. M. P. for Surrey, the late 
eccentric Mr. Jonathan Tyers, who 
established Vauxhall Gardens, resided ; 
and here he passed much of his time, 

* 1 In planning several theatrical allusions 
and devices, and in rendering this spot a 
perfect contrast to the bewitching routine 
of gaiety and merriment, with which he elec- 
trified his metropolitan votaries. The ano- 
maly is said to have been conducted with 
strict adherence to that effect. Here every 
object tended to impress the mind with 
grave contemplation, and led to a convic- 
tion of the frivolity of the celebrated resort 
at Vauxhall, then in the zenith of its suc- 
cess. The principal scene was a wood of 
eight acres, denominated II Penseroso, where 
he contrived to represent, in terrific simili- 
tude, the * valley of the shadow of death.* 
Here, instead of protracted vistas of festive 
lamps with their matchless reflection, and 
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tong rows of boxes containing groups ' of 
lively gallantry, was the stillness of the 
mazy walk ! Instead of the choral orchestra 
— a small temple on which were numerous 
inscriptions, calculated to produce the must 
gloomy effect on their reader. — Instead of 
captivating glees, airs, and ballads, and the 
heavenly harmony of instruments, — the mo- 
notonous solo of a clock (concealed from 
view) broke the solemn silence at the end 
of every minute, and forcibly proclaiming 
the rapid march of Time, served ns n me- 
mento of its vast importance. — Instead of 
the spacious rotunda, saloons, and piazzas, 
a dismal alcove, in which were some curious 
paintings by llaymnn, particularly the dy- 
ing Christian and the Unbeliever, and a sta- 
tue of Truth trampling on a mask, directed 
the attention to those awful objects. At 
the termination of a walk were two excel- 
lently-carved pedestals with two human 
skulls, each of which addressed the male or 
female visitant in verse. 

fC Such eccentric imageries making irre- 
fragable appeals to the feelings of the disso- 
lute debauchee, might form a persuasive pe- 
nitentiary, and urge the necessity of amend- 
ment with better effect than all the farcical 
frenzies of mere formalists and fanatics. 
They were, however, entirely removed by 
the Hon. Peter King, who, on the death of 
Mr. Tyers in 1767, purchased the estate.** 
Some neatly-drawn sketches of emi- 
nent living characters are introduced, 
particularly of Thomas Hope, esq. of 
Deepdene (to whom the work is dedi- 
cated); llev. James Dallaway, the his- 
torian of Sussex ; Sir Lucas Pepys, 
hart. ; Madame D’Arblay, the admired 
novelist | Jeremiah Dyson, esq. ; S. W. 
Singer, esq. ;\V. J. Denison, esq.M.P.; 
and the venerable Historian of Surrey, 
Wm. Bray, of Shere, csn. &c. &c. 

The volume is embellished with a 
neat view of Ilurford Lodge, and with 
numerous picturesque vignettes. 

103. The Lives mid Memoirs of the Bishops 
ij^Sherbomc, Wilts, Old Sarum, ami Sa- 
lisbury, from the dismemberment if the 
See of Sherborne from that of Winches- 
ter, by Ina, King of the West Saxons, in 
the year 706, down to the present Time. 
By the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, M. A. 
Chaplain to the Earl of' Caledon, K. P. 
and Curate of Mere and West Knoyle, 
Wilts. 8 vo. C. and J. Rivington. 
NOVELTY is always pleasing, es- 
pecially in Literature, and the work 
we now announce has strong claims 
to it, as we do not possess one of the 
same comprehensive nature ; for whilst 
the press is fertile in Travels, Novels, 
Gent. Mao. May , 1824. 

8 


Poetry, &c. it has not (in modern 
times at least) produced a general iiis- 
tory of our English Episcopacy. We 
have indeed many detached lives of 
our English Prelates ; but no work 
exclusively devoted to the biography 
of an entire See. 

This great desideratum has been 
supplied by Mr. Ca9san, in a general 
History of the Sec of Salisbury, from 
the earliest to the present time; and if 
wc may judge from his very extensive 
references to the authors he has quoted, 
we must commend those active re- 
searches which have enabled him to 
correct the many errors of the old 
Chroniclers, Godwyn, and many others, 
who have erred, particularly in misquot- 
ing dates. 

Our Author has been fortunate in 
selecting the See of Salisbury, for few 
Sees present a greater vicissitude of for- 
tune, or have produced more illustrious 
Prelates. 

In the early period of jts history, 
when the seat of Episcopacy was held 
at Sherborne in Dorsetshire, we find 
the illustrious names of Aldhelm, and 
Asser, tlie tutor and contemporary of Al- 
fred the Great, and of Bishop O.wiunrl. 

The next period presents to our no- 
tice the names of Jewel and Srth 
Ward, whose lives have been reprint- 
ed from the originals, which arc now 
become scarce, and merit considerable 
attention. 

In more modern times wc greet the 
names of Burnet, Hoadly, Sher- 
lock, and Douglas. 

The whole of this episcopal bio- 
graphy is truly interesting, and abounds 
with many pleasing and curious anec- 
dotes. 

At the conclusion of this large vo- 
lume (840 pages). Sir R. C. Hoare, 
after congratulating the Author on the 
happy termination of his work, has. 
given a short nccounL of the various 
changes the Cathedral has undergone ; 
and recommends most strongly the re- 
establishment of the altar screen, which 
was very injudiciously removed some 
years ago from its destined and proper 
situation*, as from the present situa- 
tion of the altar, at the East end of the 
Lady Chapel, the voice of the officiat- 
ing minister is totally inaudible to the 
congregation in the choir, lie at the 

* On this subject, sec our General In- 
dex, vol. iii. p. 385. 
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»airie time gives a sketch, by Mr. Buck* 
ler, of an appropriate screen, corre- 
sponding with the style of architecture 
(temp. Hen. III.) in which the Cathe- 
dral is built. 

104. Professor Buckland’s Reliquuo Dilu- 
viancB. 

( Continued from vol. xcm. it. b2H.) 

WE are confident our readers will 
be gratified by a perusal of Professor 
Buekland's account of a remarkable 
Cave at Paviland, near Swansea, con- 
taining the fossil bones of many ani- 
mals, a human skeleton, and various 
British antiquities. It is interesting 
in an Antiquarian as well as in a Geo- 
logical point of view, and has, we be- 
lieve, never yet been transferred fiom 
his ReUqmai Diluviana to any more 
appropriate medium of archaeological 
information. 

After describing six other instances 
of bones deposited in caverns similarly 
to those in the cave at Kirkdale in 
Yorkshire, the learned Professor pro- 
ceeds to detail, in the following terms, 
the circumstances of 

The Cave of Paviland. 

“ The seventh and last case that lias oc- 
curred in this country, is that of another 
discovery recently made in the coast of Gla- 
morganshire, fifteen miles West of Swansea, 
between Oxwich Bay and the Worm’s Head, 
on the property of Earl Talbot. It consists 
of two large caves facing the sea, in the 
front of a lofty cliff of limestone, which rises 
more than 100 feet perpendicularly above 
the mouth of the caves, and below them 
slopes at an angle of about 40° to the water’s 
edge, presentihg a bluff and rugged shore to 
the waves, which are very violent along this 
North coast of the estuary of the Severn. 
These caves are altogether invisible from 
the land side, and are accessible only at low 
water, except by dangerous climbing along 
the face of a nearly precipitous cliff, com- 
posed entirely of compact mountain lime- 
stone, which dips North at an angle of about 
45°. One of them only (called Goats’ Hole) 
had been noticed when I arrived there, and 
I shall describe it first, before I proceed to 
speak of the other. Its existence had been 
long known to the farmers of the adjacent 
lands, as well as the fact of its containing 
large bones, but it had been no farther at- 
tended to till last summer, when it was ex- 
plored by the surgeon and curate of the 
nearest village. Port Inon, who discovered 
in it two molar teeth of elephants, and a por- 
tion of a large curved tusk, which latter 
they buried again in the earth, where it re- 
mained till it was extracted again, on a fur- 
ther examination of the Cave in the end of 


December last [182£], by L. W. ifillwyn, 
esq. and Miss Talbot, and removed to Pen- 
rice Castle, together with a large part of the 
skull to which it had belonged, and several 
baskets-full of other teeth and bones. On 
the news of this further discovery being 
communicated to me, I went immediately 
from Derbyshire to Wales, and found the 
position of the Cave to he such as I have 
above described ; and its floor at the mouth 
to be from 30 to 40 feet above high-water 
mark, so that the waves of the highest 
storms occasionally dash into it, and have 
produced three or four deep rock basins in 
its very threshold, by the rolling on their 
axis of large stones, which stdl lie at the 
bottom of these basins ; around their edge, 
and in the outer part of the Cave itself, are 
strewed a considerable number of sea peb- 
bles, resting on the native limestone rock. 
The floor of the Cave ascends rapidly from 
its mouth inwnrds to the furthest extremity, 
so thut the pebbles have not been drifted in 
beyond twenty feet, or about one-third of 
its whole length ; in the remaining two- 
thirds no disturbance by the waters of the 
present sea appears ever to have taken 
place, and within this point at which the 
pebbles cease, the floor is covered with a mass 
of diluvial loam of a reddish yellow colour, 
abundantly mixed with angular fragments of 
limestone and broken calcareous spar, and 
interspersed with recent scu-shells, and 
with teeth and bones of the following ani- 
mals, viz. elephant, rhinoceros, bear, hyaena, 
wolf, fox, horse, ox, deer of two or three 
species, water-rats, sheep, birds, and men. 

1 found also fragments of charcoal, and » 
small flint, the edges of which had been 
chipped off, as if by striking a light. 

44 The entire mass through which the 
bones are dispersed, appears to have been 
disturbed by ancient diggings, and its ante- 
diluvian remains theiehy to have become 
mixed with recent bones and shells ; the 
latter of Mr. Dillwyn lias examined, and re- 
fers to the following species : biiccmum un- 
do turn, turbo li/hteous, patella vulgata, tro - 
chits crassus , junta Uttoralis ; these are all 
common on the adjacent shore, and the ani- 
mals that inhabit them are all eatable. That 
portion of the diluvial mass which lies on 
the East side of the Cave, adheres together 
in a loose breccia, and has been less disturb- 
ed than the rest, which it overhangs with 
a cliff about five feet high, and extending 
to the interior extremity of the Cave, where 
it enters into and covers the floor of the 
small hole that terminates the Cave. In 
one place the recent shells and bones of 
birds are most abundant, and the earthy 
mass containing them is cemented to a firm 
breccia hy stalagmite ; and this is almost 
the only point within the Cave at which any 
stalagmite or stalactite occurs. The two 
elephants’ teeth were found in a small cliff, 
at a distance from the head and tusk, which 

lay 
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lay close together in the loose earth. The 
anterior part of the skull, and the sockets 
of both the tusks were found nearly entire, 
hut have been much broken by removal. 
They wero but slightly covered with earth, 
and very tender ; the portion of tusk also 
being about two feet long, is so much decay 
ed that the whole of its interior has crum- 
bled to small angular fragments, so soft as 
to be cut by the nail, whilst the outer la- 
mina* alone remain entire, and in the form 
of a hollow shell, which is preserved at Pen- 
rice ; so also are the fragments that com- 
posed great part of the entire skull, and 
were broken in extracting them ; and ano- 
ther portion of ivory, in which has been 
formed an irregular cavity, about two inches 
in diameter, similar to those effects of os- 
sific inflammation which are produced in re- 
cent ivory by gun-shot wounds, and encir- 
cled with concentric lamimv of bony matter, 
placed obliquely to the grain of the ivory : 
it is probably the effect of u blow or punc- 
ture received whilst this part of the tusk 
was yet in its pulpy state, anti within the 
socket. No large hones of the skeleton 
have as yet been discovered entire ; they 
seem to have hccu destroyed and broken to 
pieces by repeated diggings. 

“The other ancient bones also have been 
much broken, and appear generally in the 
state of fragments dispersed irrcgulaily 
through the earthy matrix, together with 
ancient teeth ami fragments of horn, nnd 
with the modem bones nnd recent shells 
above enumerated. None of these remains 
have any marks of having been gnawed or 
rolled, nor have the fragments of limestone 
and of calcareous spar that occur with them, 
lost much of their angles. Among the horns 
I noticed the husc of two that are separate 
from the skull, and appear to have been cast 
off by necrosis ; and among the bones whs 
the entire skull of a deer, from which the 
horns bad been broken off by violence. In 
the centre of the Cave, and about two feet 
deep, I found under and among the broken 
bones of elephant, bear, and other extinct 
animuls, a portion of the scapula apparently 
of a sheep, which had been smoothly cut 
across as if hy a butcher's saw ; and, from 
its state of preservation, was decidedly not 
autediluvian. This mixture of ancient and 
comparathely modem bones must have ari- 
sen from repeated diggings in the bottom of 
the cave. 

“ In another part 1 discovered beneath a 
shallow covering of six inches of earth, 
nearly the entire left side of a human female 
skeleton. The skull and vertebrae, and ex- 
tremities of the right side were wanting ; 
the remaining parts lay extended in the 
usual position of burial, and in their natural 
order of contact, and consisted of the hu- 
merus, radius, and ulna of the left arm, the 
hand heme wanting ; the left leg and foot 
entire to the extremity of the toes, pait of 
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the right foot, the pelvis, aud many ribs ; in 
the middle of the bones of the ancle was a 
small quantity of yellow wax-like substance 
resembling a dinocere. All these bones ap- 
peared nut to nave been disturbed by the 
previous operations (whatever they were) 
that had removed the other parts of the 
skeleton. They were all of them stained 
superficially with a dark brick-red colour, 
and enveloped by a coating of a kind of rud- 
dle, composed of red micaceous oxydo of 
iron, which stained the earth, and in some 

f tarts extended itself to the distance of about 
lalf an inch around the surface of the hones. 
The body must have been entirely surround- 
ed or covcied over at the time of its iuter- 
ment with this red substance, ('lose to that 
part of the thigh-bone, where the pocket is 
usually worn, 1 found laid together, and 
surrounded also by ruddle, about two liands- 
full of small shells of the nerita littoralis, in 
a state of complete decay, nnd fulling to 
dust on the slightest pressure. At another 
part of the skeleton, viz. in contact with the 
ribs, 1 found forty or fifty fragments of small 
ivory rods nearly cylindrical, and varying in 
diameter from a quarter to three quarters of 
an inch, nnd from one to four inches in 
length. Their external surface was smooth 
in a few which were least decayed ; but the 
grcatei number had undergone, the same de- 
gree of decomposition with the large frag- 
ments of tusk before mentioned ; most of 
them were also split transversely hy recent 
fracture in digging them out, so that there 
are no means of knowing what was their 
original length, as 1 found none in which 
both extremities were unbroken ; many of 
them also are split longitudinally by the se- 
paration of their lamina?, which arc evidently 
the lamime of the large tusk, from a portion 
of which they have been made. Toe sur- 
faces exposed by this splitting, as well as 
the outer circumference where it was smooth, 
were covered with small clusters of minute 
and extremely delicate dendrites; so also 
was the circumference of some small frag- 
ments of rings marie of the same ivory, and 
found with the rods, being neatly of the 
si/.c and shape of segments of a small tea- 
cup handle ; the rings when complete were 
probably four or five inches in diameter. 
Both rods and rings, as well as the nerite 
shells, were stained superficially with red, 
and lay in the same red substance that euve- # 
loped the bones; they had evidently been 
buried at the same time with the woman. 

In another place were found three fragments 
of the same ivory which had been cut into 
unmeaning forms by a roujjh-edgetl instru- 
ment, probably a coarse knife, the marks of 
which remain on all their surfaces. One of 
these fragments is nearly of the shape and 
size of a human tongue, and its surface is 
smooth, as if it had been applied to some 
use in which it became polished, and by 
which the scratches of the coarse knife 

from 
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from which it received its shape have been 
nearly obliterated : there was found also a 
rude instrument, resembling a short skewer 
or chopstick, and made of the metacarpal 
bone of a wolf, sharp and flattened to an 
edge at one end, and terminated at the other 
by the natural rounded condyle of the bone, 
which the person who cut it had probably 
extracted, us well as the ivory tusk, from 
the diluvial detritus within the Cave. No 
metallic instruments have as yet been dis- 
covered amongst these remains, which, 
though clearly not coeval with the antedi- 
luvian hones of the extinct species, appear 
to have lain there many centuries. 

* * The charcoal and fragments of recent 
bone that are apparently the remains of hu- 
man food, render it probable that this ex- 
posed and solitary Cave has at some time or 
other been the scene of human habitation, 
if to no other persons, at least to the wo- 
man whose bones 1 have been describing. 
The ivory rods and rings, and tongue - 
shaped fragments, are certainly made from 
part of the antediluvian tusks that lay in the 
same Cave ; and as they must have been 
cut to thcii present shape ut a time when 
the ivory was hard, and not ciumbling to 
pieces as it is at present on the slightest 
touch, we may from this circumstance as- 
sume to them a very high antiquity, which 
is further confirmed by the decayed state of 
the shells that lay in contact with the thigh- 
bone, and, like the rods and rings, must 
have been buried with the woman. The 
wolf s toe-bone also was probably reduced to 
its present form, and used by her us a skewer, 
the immediate neighbourhood being wholly 
destitute of wood. 

** The circumstance of the remains of a 
British camp existing on the hill imme- 
diately above this Cave, seems to throw 
much light on the character and date of 
the woman under consideration ; and uliut- 
eveT may have been her occupation, the vi- 
cinity of a camp would afford a motive for 
residence, as well as the means of a subsist- 
ence, in what is now so exposed and unin- 
viting a solitude. The fragments of char- 
coal, and recent bones of oxen, sheep, and 
pigs, are probably the remains of culinary 
operations ; the large shells may have been 
collected also for food from the adjacent 
•bore, and the small ncrite shells either 
have been kept in the pocket for the beauty 
of their yellow colour, or have been used, 
as I am informed, by the Rev. Henry Knight 
of Newton Cottage, they now are in that 
part of Glamorganshire, in some simple spe- 
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cies of game. The ivory rods also may have 
either been applicable to some game, as we 
use chess-men or pins on a cribbage-board ; 
or they may be fragments of pins, such as 
Sir Richard Hoarc has found in the barrows 
of Wilts and Dorset, together with large 
bodkins also of ivory, and which were pro- 
bably used to fasten together the coarse gar- 
ments of the anticht Britons. It is a cu- 
rious coincidence also, that he has found in 
a harrow near Warminster, at Cop Head 
Hill, the shell of a norite, and some ivory 
beads, which were laid by the skeletons of 
an infant and an adult female, apparently its 
mother *. 

“ That ivory rings were at that time used 
&9 armlets, is probable from the circum- 
stance of similar rings having also been 
found by Sir Richard Hoare in these same 
barrows ; and from a passage in Strabo, 
lib. 4, which Mr. Knight has pointed out 
to me, in which, speaking of the small 
taxes which it was possible to levy on the 
Britons, he specifies their imports to be 
very insignificant, consisting chiefly of ivory 
armlets and necklaces, Ligurian stones, glass 
vessels, and other such like trifles. Tho 
custom of burying with their possessors the 
ornaments and chief utensils of the deceas- 
ed, is evident from the remains of this kind 
discovered every where in the antient bar- 
rows ; and this may explain the circum- 
stance of our finding with the bones of the 
woman at Paviland the ivory rods and rings, 
and nsrite shells, which she had probably 
made use of during life. I am at a loss to 
conjecture what could have been the object 
of collecting the red oxide of iron that seems 
to have been thrown over the body when 
laid in the grave : it is a substance, how- 
ever, which occurs abundantly in the lime- 
stone rocks of the neighbourhood. 

f< The disturbed state of the diluvial earth 
all over the bottom of the Cave, and frac- 
tured condition of the ancient bones, may 
have been produced by digging in search of 
more ivory, or to gratify the curiosity which 
the discovery of such large and numerous 
remains must naturally have excited ; and in 
the course of these diggings the antedilu- 
vian bones would become mixed with those 
of modern animals, which had been intro- 
duced for food. The preservation of so 
large a part of the elephant’s tusk may pro** 
bably have arisen from the use to which it 
was destined, and had been in part appro- 
priated in the making of rods and rings. 

i( From all these circumstances there is 
reason to conclude, that the date of these 


* ** A long and rude-shaped pin made of bone, of very high antiquity, being of the size 
and length of a large wooden skewer, and very similar to the smaller fragments of ivory 

from Paviland, has recently been found on Foxcomb Hill, near Oxford ; and my friend the 
Rev. J. J. Cnnyhcare has discovered a hone bodkin, nearly of the same size, among the re- 
mains of the British or Belgic settlements which he has lately been tracing out with great 
succeed -on the flat summits called Charny Down, Banner Down, Salisbury, and Claverton 
Down, in the immediate neighbourhood of Bath.” 
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human bones is coeval with tint of the mill* and anterior to, or coeval with, the Homed 
lary occupation of the adjacent summits, invasion of this country*" 


105. The Sacred Period , by Thomas 
Mott, Esq. is a well-meant, but indifferently 
executed poetical description of the most 
prominent and pathetic events that occurred 
from the nativity of our Saviour to his as- 
cension, as recorded by the Evangelists ; 
illustrated with theological and historical 
notes. The author is a respectable solici- 
tor in Cambridge, and lias, for a short time, 
laid aside the law for the gospel. 

1 0(i. A severe and admonitory Letter has 
been addressed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury , , respecting the irreligion and immo- 
rality prevalent in the Metropolitan see. 
If the statements there adduced are true, 
and wc have no reason to doubt them, the 
capiLal of the Protestant Hierarchy is cer- 
tainly the most depraved place in the 
United Empire. To what are we to attri- 
bute this ? tbe npatliy of the dignified 
Clergy, or the neglect of the Church- 
wardens. Perhaps a little to both par- 
ties. However the subject requires most 
serious consideration; particularly when tbe 
Establishment is so audaciously assailed on 
every side by domestic enemies. It is a 
peculiar uml lamentable circumstance, that 
nearly all the metropolitan secs of national 
Hierarchies have exhibited the most dis- 
solute manners; Papal Rome, for instance, 
prior to the Reformation. It is also a so- 
lemn truth, that the inhabitants most dis- 
tant are generally the most moral ; witness 
Cornwall, Scotland, &c. The author of 
this pamphlet, who is doubtless a good and 
religious man, lias certainly carried bis 
notions respecting the duties of the Sabbath 
day to au unreasonable length. 

107. Mr. Storie’s Mountain Rambles 
display much poetical talent. His stan/as 
are smooth and harmonious, and the moral 
sentiments impressive ; but as there is no 
plot or story in the poem, little interest 
can be excited ; and few readers of the pre- 
sent day, we apprehend, will have the 
patience to wade through fifty-eight pages 
of sentimental reflexions. We should re- 
commend Goldsmith’s “ Edwin and Ange- 
lina" to the studious attention of tnis 
youthful aspirant for poetical fame. The 
minor poems annexed we have perused with 
consideiable satisfaction. 

108. A very cheap little work, to be 
published in monthly parts, has recently 
appeared, entitled. The Modem Traveller . 
The two first parts comprehend “ Pales- 
tine, or the Holy Land," and are embellished 
with a map and some neat engravings. The 
information is evidently gleaned from the 
most recent authorities, and from very ex- 


pensive works. We hope the publisher will 
receive tbe encouragement which so useful 
a publication merits. 

1 09. It must be admitted, that during the 
last twenty years great pains have been taken 
to improve the class of books for juvenile 
readers; but when “Tom Thumb," “Blue 
Beard," and “ Cinderella," with all the 
host of fairy tales, only gave way to baby 
novels, the improvement was but doubtful. 
The advantage, however, of the early reading 
of the present day is more decided, as either 
history, biography, or science, is ingeni- 
ously conveyed through the medium of a 
moral talc, without which, perhaps, it 
would be thrown aside, at a period of life 
when dry detail cannot force attention. 
Adelaide , or the Intrepid Daughter , by the 
author of “Theodore," “ Son of a Genius," 
ike. is founded on history. Hofer the Tyro- 
lese , by the author of “ Claudine," “ Always 
Happy,” Sic. with very pretty engravings, 
gives an embellished and interesting life of 
Hofer, the Tyrolese Chief; whilst Female 
Friendship , in a Tale for Sundays, by a 
Churchwomau, is highly interesting, and 
conveys information on points not often 
presented in a sufficiently engaging form to 
yonng minds. We think this little work 
highly worthy of recommendation. 

1 1 0. Le Bale Liard, with its amusing 

t iicfcures, may engage an early scholar in the 
‘Vench language with success, and among 
the numcious pretty books for young 
children deserves to be remembered. 

111. The Adventures of Congo in search 
of his Master well deserve a place in the 
juvenile library, being recommended by 
truth. The incidents are all founded on 
fact, a merit well appreciated by children, 
who, it is well known, enjoy a story much 
more when they are assured it actually hap- 
pened. 

112. The Little Historians , in 3 small 
volumes, by Jefferies Taylor, author of 
“ /Esop in Rhyme," “ Harry's Holliday," 
Ike. may beguile the young mind into an 
early acquaintance with English History, 
the distant periods of which are more dis- 
cussed than we usually find in such abridg- 
ments ; and the task of rendering it suffi- 
ciently engaging to those for whom it is 
intended, is done with great ability. The 
history is continued to the end of George 
III. and is furnished with an index at the 
end of each volume, with a glossary at the 
close of the last. 

113. The Italian language is made so 
much the general object of attainment at 
present, and by our intercourse with the 
continent brought so much more than for- 
merly into our notice, that a knowledge of 

it 
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it is generally desirable, and as the pro- 
nunciation forms a great obstacle to the 
enjoyment of its beauties, The Italian 
Interpreter, by S. A. Bernardo, will he a 
useful assistant towards the acquisition of 
that desirable object. 

114. Mr. Timbs*s Chronicles of the Year 
1 8®3, is an Annual Register in miniature. 
It is divided into four departments : 1 . Re- 
markable occurrences ; 2. Memorabilia in 


Literature, &c. ; 3. Popular Literature; and, 
4. Obituary of Eminent Characters. The 
third head is not an elaborate critique, hut a 
simple outline ; all trite and extraneous de- 
tails being Btudiously avoided. It adverts 
to the principal departments in which Lite- 
rature has received assistance, through the 
medium of the press, during the past year. 
The idea is capable of considerable improve- 
ment. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ready for Publication . 

A Key to the Gospel of St. Luke, con- 
sisting of the original Greek, and an Iotcr- 
lineary literal Translation, upon the Hamil- 
tonian System. 

Part II. of Sermons and Plans of Sermons 
ou many of the most important Texts of 
Holy Scripture. By the late Rev. Joseph 
Benson. 

No. I. of Civil and Military Costume of 
the City of London. Published in monthly 
numbers in imperial folio. By T. L. Busby. 

Physiological Fragments ; to which are 
added, Supplementary Observations, to show 
that Vital and Chemical Energies arc of the 
same nature, and both deiived from Solar 
Light. By John Bywater. 

The Relapse, or true and false Morality. 
By the author of the Unfortunate Russian. 

Tire first part of Views in Australia-, or 
New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land 
Delineated. 

The Etymologic Interpreter ; or, an Ex- 
planatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language. Part the First, con- 
taining a full Dcvelopement of the Princi- 
ples of Etymology and Grammar, &c. By 
James Gilchrist. 

Mornings at Bow Street, with twenty 
Illustrative Drawings. By G. Cruikshank. 

A Key to the Science of Botany, com- 
prised in a familiar and pleasing conversation 
between a Mother and her Daughter. By 
Mrs. Selwyn. 

Typograpliia; or the Printer's Instruc- 
tor. By J. Johnson, Printer. Dedicated 
by permission to the Roxburghe Club. The 
first volume commences with a complete 
history of the origin and progress of the 
Typographic Art. 

Clark's Myriorama, second series, con- 
sisting entirely of Italian Scenery. 

The Principles of Rhythm, both in Speech 
and Music, especially as exhibited in the 
Mechanism of English Verse. By the 
Rev. Richard Roe. 

A Treatise on the Distribution of Wealth, 
shewing what are the Natural Laws of 
Distribution as connected with Human 
loess derivable from Wealth, and appli- 
of the .same to the newly proposed 


System of Voluntary Equality of Wealth. 
By William Thompson. 

letters between Amelia in London, and 
lu»r Mother in the Country. From the pen 
of the late William Combe, Esq. the po- 
pular author of the Three Tours of Doctor 
Syntax, &c. 8tc. 

A Diagram illustrative of the Formation 
of the Human Character, suggested by Mi. 
Owen’s Devclopement of a new View of 
Society. 


Preparing for Publication. 

M. Du pin, late his Britannic Majesty's 
Envoy and Consul at Ashantec, is about to 
publish a Journal of his residence in that 
kingdom, which is expected to throw con- 
siderable light on the origin and causes of 
the present War. It will comprise also his 
notes and researches relative to the Gold 
Coast, and the interior of West Africa. 

A History of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
By the Rev. T. D. Fosbhoke. 

The Woiks of Vjcesimus Knox, D, D. 
iu seven vols. 8vo, with a Portrait. 

Memoirs of Painting ; containing a chro- 
nological history of the different collections 
of Pictures of importance which have been 
brought to Great Britain since the French 
Revolution. By W. Buchanan. 

Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas . 
including u Tour through the United States 
of America, in 1 823. By £. A. Talbot, 
Esq. of Talbot Settlement, Upper Canada. 

An Appendix to the Pharmacopoeias, 
containing a critical examination of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia of 1824. By J. II. 
Sprague. To which is added, a correct 
Translation of the last Editiod of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia, with explanatory Notes. 

Saint Patrick's Mission, or Ecclesiastical 
Retrospect of Hibernia. 

The Oratory, or Devotional Anthology. 

A new ami complete System of Cookery 
and Confectionery, adapted to all capacities, 
and containing many Plates. By Conrad 
Cooke. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine ; Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John 
Farey, jun. Engineer. 

The Principles of Medical Science and 
Practice, 
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Practice, deduced from the Phenomena ob- 
served in Health and in Disease. By 
Hardwicke Siiute, M.D. Physician to the 
General Infirmary and Lunatic Asylum, 
Gloucester. 

Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opinions, 
collected and preserved. By Miss L. M. 
Hawkins. 

The Author of “ Conversations on Bo- 
tany,'’ is about to produce Conversations on 
Geography and Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, Wood-cuts, &c. 

The Two Hectors. In Ten Papers. 

The Sisters of Narsfield. A Talc for 
Young Women. By the Author of the 
14 Stories of Old Daniell/' &c. 

An Encyclopedia of Agriculture ; or the 
Theory and Practice of the Valuation, 
Transfer, Improvement, nnd Management 
of Landed Property ; and the Cultivation 
and Economy of the Animal and Vegetable 
Productions of Agriculture. By Mr. Lou- 
don. 

The Emigrant's Note Booh, with Recol- 
lections of Upper and Lower Canada during 
the late War. By Lieut. Morgan. 

An Essay on the beneficial direction of 
Rural Expenditure. By R. W. Si.aney. 

Testimonies to the Genius and Memory 
of Richard Wilson, R.A. with some account 
of his Life, ami remarks on his Landscapes. 
By T. Wright, Esq. 

A Voyage to Cochin China. By Lieut. 
Wiiitk. 

A new Edition of tho Guide to all the 
Watering and Sea-bathing Places, &c. 

11 cion's Pilgrimage to Jerusalem : a Pic- 
ture of Judaism in the Century which pre- 
ceded the Advent of the Messiah. Trans- 
lated from the German of F. Strauss, with 
Notes and Illustrations by the Translator. 

A fourth volume of the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester. — 

Mr. Harris Nicolas has in the press 
a small work chiefly intended for the use of 
Antiquaries, Genealogists, the Legal Pro- 
fession, and others who have occasion to 
consult ancient records. The volume will, 
among other articles, contain an extensive 
Table, shewing exactly the year which cor- 
responds to the Anno Regtn of each Mo- 
narch ; an alphabetical and chronological 
Table of Saints days, and other Festivals ; 
an account of the contents of all the works 
published by the Commission of Public Re- 
cords ; Tables exhibiting the day of the 
month on which each Moveable Feast oc- 
curred, and also the day of the week on 
which each day of the month fell in every 
year since the Conquest ; an account of the 
different Registries of Wills and Administra- 
tions in each Diocese, with a List of such 
Parishes as are subject to a peculiar juris- 
diction ; the Names of Places and Persons 
os they occur in Charters, and other docu- 
ments explained by the modem names, &c. 


Egyptian Antiquities. 

Mr. J. Burton, who is employed by the 
Pasha of Egypt in a geological examina- 
tion of his territories, has made several 
important discoveries in the desert to the 
eastward of the Nile, and along the shores 
of the Red Sea. In the Eastern Desert, 
and under the parallel of Syout, is a moun- 
tain called Gebel Dokham (the hill of 
smoke). The summit of Gebel Dokbam 
is traversed by roads and paths which termi- 
nate in large quarries of antique red por- 
phyry. Immense blocks, coarsely chiselled, 
lie about. Others, already squared, are 
upon props, marked and numbered. There 
are also an infinite number of sarcophagi, 
vases, and columns of a large size. At the 
side are some ruins of huts, and the remains 
of forges. At Relct Kcbye, n village in 
ruins, in the valley on the south side of the 
mountain, Mr. Burton found a circular well, 
twenty feet in diameter, and sixty feet deep. 
In the same village still stands a pretty little 
temple of the Ionic order, on the pediment 
of which is the following inscription : “ For 
the safety and eternal triumph of our lord 
Ccesar, the august and absolute, and for 
those of all his house, this temple and its 
dependencies were dedicated to tne Sun, to 
the great Serapis, and to the other Divini- 
ties, by Epaphroditus -| — f- -4- of Ccnsar, 
Governor or Egypt. Marcus Ulpius Chre- 
sinius, superintendaut of tho mines under 
Procoluanus." Mr. Burton has collected, 
at Fstiery, several inscriptions; among o- 
tliers this fragment . 

Ann. xii. imp. Ncrvae Traiano 
Csesari Aug. Gernianico 
Dacico 

P. I. R. Solpicium simium 
Prsef. sBg. 

The quarries of vert antique, between 
Gbene and Cosscir, have also supplied him 
with a great number of inscriptions ; which 
a mixture of Greek and Hieroglyphics must 
render very interesting to those learned per- 
sons who employ themselves in interpreting 
the hieroglyphic language of the Egyptians. 

London Mechanic's Institution. 

At the last meeting of the members of 
this Society, the first of a course of lectures 
on Chemistry was given. The lecturer was 
Mr. R. Phillips, who never had a more de- 
lighted or more attentive audience. The 
sight of eight or nine hundred artificers tints 
collecting, after their daily toils are over, to 
listen to the voice of science, is something 
new in this Metropolis, and marks an era in 
the history of its population that future his- 
torians will dwell on with pride. Nor can 
the Statesman, or the Chronicler of the 
times, overlook it. The change which is 
indicated in the manners of our people, by 
their hastening in the evening to attend 
scientific lectures, must be pregnant with 
great future improvement. 


SELECT 
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VERSES 

Recited at the thirty -Jijlh Anniversary of the 
Literary Fund Society , in honour of his 
most gracious Majesty King George the 
Fourth . 

By Sir William Ashburxiiam, Bart, 
cay, shall no Bard in animating strains 
Proclaim to Britain's Sons a Brunswick 
reigns ? 

Shall we, who feel his mild paternal sway. 
No joy evince, no thankfulness display ? 
Shall Erin deem herself supremely blest, 
Allowed to clasp her Monarch to her breast ? 
Shall Scotia greet her chief with loud acclaim, 
And blend her blessings with his honour'd 
name ; 

And yet shall England pour no votive strain 
To him who holds the trident of the main ? 
Will no bold independent Briton sing 
The heart-felt praises of our Patriot King ? 
Shall Gallic Bards their boasted Louis praise. 
And Horace chaunt Augustus’ golden days ? 
Yet shall no grateful lays to George extend. 
The friend of Learning, and the Muses’ 
friend ? 

Shall apathy still slumber o’er the lyre, 

No merit waken, and no virtues fire ? 

Shall charge of adulation still restrain, 

Shall fear unstring each harp, each tongue 
enchain ? 

Forbid it, gratitude I forbid it, zeal ! 

A theme like this must make the coldest feel ; 
A theme like this must every breast inspire. 
Tune every voice, and rouse each dormant 
lyre. 

Let British Bards a bright example show, 
Of the just tribute we our Sovereign owe. 
Fir'dat the thought, my ardent voice I’ll raise, 
And wi|h the trumpet’s clangor sound his 
praise. 

Waft it, ye winds, Oh ! waft the glorious strain 
To every clime that boasts our Sovereign’s 
reign ; 

To Erin’s emerald Isle, to India’s bowers, 
Canadia’s shore, and great Augusta’s towers ! 
To praise ere we decide our Sovereign’s 
claim. 

Think how he acted in his Father’s name ; 
Think in his Father's steps how close he trod, 
True to the Laws, his Country, and his God. 
Say, did he not, in peril’s storm-girt hour, 
Accept the sceptre of restricted power ? 
Who can affirm he e’er that power abus’d ? 
By whom is he arraign’d ? of what accus’d ? 
On 1 may he not with righteous Samuel say — 
O'er whom have I e'er held oppressive sway ? 
Whom have I injur’d ? whom have I op- 
press'd ? 

When did I turn my face from the distress’d ? 
O’er any if my regal terrors wave, 

'Tie to protect them I am bound to save. 


If e’er coercion’s cords I'm forc'd to draw, 
'Tis to support the Majesty of Law. 

Did nut our Monarch, in his Father’s name. 
Exalt our country to the heights of fame ? 
Say, did he not, with well-directed blow. 
Hurl his red bolts 'gainst Europe’s slaugh- 
tering foe ? 

His arms victorious bode war to cease, 

And British victory pav’d the path for peace. 
Praise to the Heroes who on land or sea 
Maintain’d the lion’s proud’s supremacy ; 
Praise to the Chiefs who British valour led. 
Conquer’d with Wellington — with Nelson 
bled. 

To other scenes now let us turn our eyes. 
To humbler valleys, and to milder skies. 
Philanthrophy, that Heaven-descended guest, 
Has fix’d her mansion in a George’s breast, 
To misery he gives unask’d relief; 

His joy it is to stop the source of grief; 

To aid the wretched, hear the orphuu s prayer. 
And snatch from death the victim of despair ; 
Like Nile, with plenty flood th’ impoverish’d 
plain. 

And hid pnle indigence to smile again ; 

On Arts and Science beams of favour shed. 
And place the laurel-wreath on Learning's 
head. 

Such, such are deeds that Christian Virtue 
owns. 

And true to Christian Virtue, Glory crowns *. 
No gems of pity ever brighter shone. 

Than those which decorate the British 
Throne ; 

Those gems that glisten in a Monarch’s eye. 
The tribute feeling pays to charity. 

Long may our Sovercigu live, by Hea- 
ven’s decree. 

To rule a Nation loyal, brave, and free ! 

His people’s love his. great, his best reward; 
He our Protector, we his faithful Guard. 
True Freedom’s pillars prop Britannia’s 
Throne, — 

We in a Brunswick’s rights defend our own. 
Let our glad voices make this roof to ring 
With a just tribute to a Patriot King. 



THE SEA SHORE BY MOONLIGHT. 

By Mr James Bird. 

’'JTS sweet to wander on the lonely shore, 
When all around is silent and at rest, 
Save the wind’s whistle and the billow’s roar. 
Or sea-bird screaming from her rocky nest ; 
While moon and stars a flood of splendour 
pour, [white crest. 

That gilds the rock, the shore, the wave's 
And glittering bark that sails majestic by. 
Her couch the wave — her canopy the sky ! 


* Vide Butson on the love of our Country. 

Here 
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Here the sacred stillness of the night, 
When her fair Queen leads forth the host 
of Heaven ; 

Then all is peace — the soul’s unclouded light 
Hums with ethereal flame ; and then are 
given 

Thoughts that refine the spirit, and excite 
The hope that is immortal ; and the leaven 
Of earth is purified ; then joy and love 
Beam forth, serenely as the orbs above. 

— ♦ — 

LINES ON STONEHENGE. 

[ From an unpublished Volume of Odes , fife.] 
Q.1GANTIC pillars of colossal stone, 

That rear 'mid Sarum’s plain your de- 
sert throne, 

And darkly frowning with terrific brow 
O'er the wide waste in lonely grandeur show ! 
Here, with fond lingering eye, the traveller 
sees 

Nor Doria's triglyph — nor Ionia’s frieze — 
No polished shafts of sculptured marble rise, 
Such as are Been beneath Italian skies. 

But rough and rude, as they who placed 
them here, [uprear. 

Tit* unchiselled blocks their craggy fronts 
Year after year hath fled, and ago on age, 

In close battalia, crowded History’s page ; 
And many a change hath o’er the peopled 
earth 

Spread, far aud wide, a fairer, happier birth, 
Since first (fanatic Zeal) one common 
hand — [raand, 

One common cause fulfill’d the high com- 
And bade the ponderous pile, in awful state. 
Proudly uprise, and scorn the shafts of Fate ! 
Yet, though stern Fate hath failed, and still 
we see 

Thy pillars tower in lonely majesty — 

Time — and what cannot Time ? — hath round 
thy head 

The murky gloom of dark Conjecture spread, 
Which, like the storm-cloud's flash, a me- 
teor light, [night — 

Shrouds but each object in still deeper 
Serves but to throw “ a mockery lustre” o*er, 
And leave them darker than they were before. 
Say — was it thine to aid the Briton’s sword, 
Inspiring terror e’en to Rome’s fierce lord ; 
Or, 'chance th* effect of Merlin’s magic 
power, [shore— 

Ere Roman eagles waved on Britain's 
Ere Roman vessels rode an unknown tide, 

Or British chiefs for home and freedom died ? 
There are who deem that blue -eyed Saxons 
bade 

Thy pillared circle thus the air invade. 

To tell the future sons of Earth where rest 
The warrior-forms that ouce its surface 
pressed ; 

And many a knoll around of verdant green 
Point where the combats of those days have 
been. 

Others, and gifted with poetic mind — 

Souls by no common bounds of thought 
confined— 

Gent. Mao. May, 1824. 


Have deemed that Superstition- here hath held 
Her open court, and here her zealots kneeled. 
Raised Do Andates* name die hymn and 
"prayer, [air. 

Ere yet the day-star breathed its freshening 
What time the Druid, crowned with oaken 
wreath, [tiin's death. 

Stained the curved stone, and sealed die vie* 
Bright bursting here on Fancy's visioned gaze 
Are seen the faded rites of by-gone days — 
Here, with slow step, the white-robed priest 
appears [rears — 

With hallowed hand the golden chalice 
Lightswith funereal torch the heaped-up pyre, 
And wakes ivith mystic words the slumber- 
ing fire. [night 

Soon as hath beamed yon orb that gilds the 
Her sixth fair crescent on th* expectant si^ht. 
In long procession, through the dubious 
gloom 

And shadowy grove, the Druid elde/s come, 
And, graced with choral song and bardic lay. 
Lead to the sacred fane their long array. 

And now, behold the captive victim bound 
With fetters, panting on the blood-stained 
ground ; 

In vain to heaven he lifts his pleading eyes — 
In vain alike his looks, his prayers, his sighs. 
Till, the sad rites performed, the fatal steel 
In mercy strikes, and checks his last appeal. 
But Superstition's days of blood are o’er. 
And human victims stain her rites no more — 
No more fanatic zeal and bigot pride 
Religion’s meeker, milder gifts deride — 

A humbler path with pilgrim foot is trod, 
And prayer — not blood — delights the Chris- 
tian's God. 

April 28th. H. B. 


TO LORD BYRON. 


Oil reading his * Stanza on the Silver Fool 
of a Skull mounted a sa Cup for Wine' 

By Thomas Moore, Esq. 

[ From the Leeds fntelligenaer .] 
^fHY hast thou bound around, with silver 
trim, 

This once gay peopled palace of the soul ? 
Look on it now ! deserted, bleached, and grim. 
Is Lhisj thou feverish man, thy festal bowl ? 
Is this the cup wherein thou seek’st the halm. 
Each brighter chalice to thy lip denies ? 

Is this , the oblivious howl whose floods be- 
calm, 

The worm that will not sleep and never dies ? 
Woe to the lip to which this cup is held ! 
The lip that's palled with every purer 
draught 5 

For which alone the rifled grave can yield 
A goblet worthy to be deeply quaffed. 
Strip, then, this glittering mockery from the 
skull, 

Restore the relic to its tomb again ; 

And seek a healing balm within tne bowl. 
The blessed bowl that never flowed in vain '• 

HIS- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

— ♦ — 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House op Loiids, May 4. 

The Marquis of Lansdoume moved the 
committal of the Unitarian's Marriage 
Bill. — The Bishop of Chester (Law) op- 
posed the law, upon the ground that it would 
amount to a surrender of the doctriues and 
discipline of the Established Church. The 
Ht. Rev. Prelate concluded by proposing as 
an amendment, that the Bill should be read 
that day six months. 

The Bishop of Exeter supported the mo- 
tion. The Bill he thought but a reasonable 
concession to the scruples of the Unitarians. 

The Bishop of St. David's expressed a 
doubt whether opinions, repugnant to the 
doctrines of Christianity, were entitled to so 
much consideration. So pernicious to soci- 
ety, his Lordship observed, were the opi- 
nions of Unitarians once declared to be by 
the Legislature, that persons professing them 
were not, till within these few years, even 
a tolerated party in the State. But being 
tolerated, their conscience is now made a 
plea for privilege. And yet we are told by 
a very high authority, that dissent, seeking 
for more than toleration, is not conscience 
but ambition. If conscience had any share 
in the objections which Unitarians make to 
the language of the Marriage Service, they 
must equally object to the Scriptures them- 
selves ; for the obnoxious terms are the ex- 
press words of the New Testament, and are 
retained by the Unitarians in their translation 
of that Testament ; and, incredible as such 
inconsistency may appear, they are the very 
words of their own baptismal office, and are 
there introduced as the foundation of the 
Christian faith. Whatever meaning there- 
for* they may be accustomed to attach to 
the words in one service, they may equally 
retain in the other. For the words, which 
the Marriage Service requires them to use, 
contain no declaration of faith, but are sim- 
ply the conclusion of a mutual contract, by 
which the contracting parties engage to fill - 
fil their promise as Christians, — on the faith 
of a Christian,— that faith, into which they 
were introduced by baptism. They call 
themselves Christians, and cannot reason- 
ably object to the terms of their own bap- 
tism. But, continued his Lordship, the ob- 
jections which Unitarians make to the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, are objections to doc- 
trines, which are essential to Christianity. 
They deny the divinity of Christ, and the 
personality of the Holy Spirit. They hold, 
therefore, no other belief of the Deity, than 
what isprofessed by Deists and Mahometans. 
TMrlMip., therefore, could not con- 


sent to the proposed indulgence to conscien- 
tious scruples respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity, without being prepared to grant the 
same or any other indulgence to conscien- 
tious scruples respecting the truth of Chris- 
tianity. If Unitarians would at once pub- 
licly declare themselves to be what they are, 
not Christians, — they have the remedy in 
their own hands, as well as the Jews, and 
need not come to Parliament for the pro- 
posed relief. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury supported 
the motion. He professed to set no value 
upon the insincere and reluctant conformity 
extorted from Dissenters by the existiug 
Marriage laws. 

The Marquess of Lansdaume defended the 
Bill at great length. He asserted it pro- 
fessed nothing more than to restore the Uni- 
tarians to the privileges which they enjoyed 
before Lord Hardwlcke's Marriage Act ; 
which Dissenters still enjoy in Ireland, and 
which are now freely iudulged to Quakers 
and Jews in this kingdom. 

The Lard Chancellor opposed the Bill, as 
inimical to the supremacy of the Established 
Church, which Church he venerated not 
only as the purest in her doctrine, but as the 
great bulwark of civil liberty, and the only 
security for a permanent toleration. The 
details of the Bill, he said, went to degrade 
the Church to the condition of handmaid to 
the Dissenters) and therefore he should 
oppose it. 

Lord Holland supported the Bill, and ri- 
diculed the exaggerated strain which he said 
had been used in canvassing a measure so li- 
mited in its operation and probable influence. 

The Earl of Liverpool, professing the most 
devoted attachment to the Church of Eng- 
land, nevertheless supported the motion, 
which he thought only a reasonable con- 
cession. 

The House then divided on the amend- 
ment — Contents 105; — Non-Contents 6*6*. 
The Bill was consequently lost. 

# 

House of Commons, May 6. 

Mr. Hume brought forward a motion to 
institute an inquiry, whether the Irish Church 
establishment was not unnecessarily numerous 
and expensive, with relation to the amount 
of the population ! The hon. member in- 
troduced nis motion with a speech of vast 
extent. He declared that the change which 
the church of Ireland demanded would come 
by some means ; there was a point beyond 
which it was not given to human nature to 
endure ; and much as he should regret to see 

that 
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tlmt change brought about by violence) yet 
tliis would arrive if it were not prevented by 
more conciliatory measures. The increase 
which had taken place in the population of 
1 reland (and which) in the time of Bishop 
Boulter, had been as four catholics to one 
protestant) had gone on increasing, although 
it had had no assistance. The Protestant Esta- 
blishment, protected as it was by all the ad- 
vantages of wealth and power, seemed to 
consist of 1,289 benefices, as appeared by 
the last returns. By the returns in “ The 
C lerical Guide, ” the numbers appeared to 
be 4 archbishops, and 1 8 bishops, 33 deans, 
108 dignitaries, 178 prebends, 52 vicars 
choral, 107 rural deans, and 512 minor ca- 
nons, &c. Here was a staff (a laugh) for 
so small an army. The population of Ireland 
consisted of seven millions, one million of 
which was Protestant, half of that number be- 
ing Dissenters, and the other six millions Ca- 
tholics. According to the best calculation 
which could be made, the valuation of church 
property in Ireland was stated at 3,200,0001. 
The hon. Member estimated, that the number 
of benefices with cure of souls was 1270; 
churches, 140; beneficeB without churches, 

1 92 ; unions, 453 ; glebe-houses, 717 ; be- 
nefices, without glebe-houses, 529 ; bene- 
fices, without glebe-lands, 343 ; incumbents 
resident, 763; incumbents absent, 507* He 
would ask, why did not the Bishops of the 
Irish Church do their duty ? Why were 
they not obliged to be more attentive to it ? 
He would assert, and he could prove it, that 
they neglected it. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by observing, that his object was 
not to injure the Established Church in Ire- 
land, or its possessions, but to pledge the 
House to an inquiry. — Mr. Stanley opposed 
the motion in an extremely eloquent argu- 
ment, in which he exposed the exaggerations 
of the wealth of the Irish Church, upon 
which all the hon. Mover's arguments rested. 
Mr. Grattan and Mr. Dominick Browne sup- 
ported the motion. — Mr. Robertson suggested 
the possibility that, by mutual concessions, 
it might be round practicable to adopt the 
Roman Catholic clercy into the Established 
Church; and cited tne examples of Prussia 
and some other German states, in which it 
had been found easy to unite Lutherans and 
Calvinists, sects as repugnant as tbc Protest- 
ants and Catholics of Ireland.— Mr. Plun- 
kett spoke at some length against the mo- 
tion. — Mr. L. Foster and Mr. Dawson also 
opposed it.— Sir F. Burdett warmly Bupuort- 
ed the proposition for inquiry. — The House 
then divided, when the motion was rejected 
by a majority of 1 52 to 79. 

May io. Sir G. Hill moved the second 
reading of the Bill for the repairs of 
Derry Cathedral. He proceeded to justify 
its provisions bv analogy to other Bills which 
had received the sanction of the House,— 
Dr. Lushington disputed the fairness of 


is analogy. He wonnjy opposed the Bill, 
which, he said, was merely a scheme to tax 
the people of Derry for purposes which wen 
amply provided for by the funds in the hoods 
of the Dean and Chapter ; he concluded by 
moving, as an amendment, that the Bill 
should be read a second time on that day six 
months. — Mr. S. Bourne opposed the Bill ; 
the Dean and Chapter were bound to keep 
their cathedral in repair. — Mr. Plunkett pro- 
nounced a panegyric upon the Bishop of 
Derry, and suggested that it might be pru- 
dent to withdraw the Bill.— Mr. Hume and 
Mr. W. Smith took the opportunity to re- 
peat their demands of an inquiiyr into the 
state of the Established Church. The mo- 
tion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Manning moved the second reading 
of the West India Company Bill.— Mr. 
Sykes , Mr. W. Williams, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. 
Smith , and Mr. F. Buxton opposed the BUI, 
as likely to raise the price of sugar, by 
giving a monopoly to the company to be in- 
corporated, as holding out a temptation to 
delusive speculation, and as threatening tp 
procrastinate the period at which the Ne- 
groes might be emancipated. — Mr. Huskis- 
son, protesting that he saw nothing in the 
Bill to take it out of the class of legislative 
incorporations, to which he had a general 
dislike, proceeded to answer the particular 
objections to its provision*. He denied that 
the bill would give any monopoly of the su- 
gar-trade, that it was likely to lead to any 
delusion, or that it could affect the condition 

of the Negroes otherwise than favourably 

On a division, the motion for the second 
reading of the Bill was carried by a majority 
of 102 to 30. 

Mr. Maberly brought forward his motion 
for the Repeal of the House, Window, 
Servant, Horse and Carriage Taxes, 
amounting, in the whole, to three millions 
and a half. The general purpose of his 
speech was to shew that the Sinking Fund 
might be abandoned without injury, in order 
to set the surplus revenue free for the re- 
duction of taxes. — The Chancellor qf the 
Exchequer defended the Sinking Fund, by 
which, he said, thirty-nine millions of debt 
had been redeemed since 1816; he professed 
an unwillingness to indulge in anticipations 
of any kind. — The House divided, Ayss 78 s 
Noes 171. 

May 1 1 . Lord JUhorp introduced a mo- 
tion for the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the State op Ireland gene- 
rally, with relation to population, employ- 
ment, commerce, the church, tithes, rents, 
the military establishment, the insurrection 
act, the state of education, and the Catholic 
quest : on.— Mr. Gmilbum , at some length, 
vindicated the conduct pursued towards lie- 
land, by Parliament and by Ministers j he 
deprecated engaging in so wide a field of in- 
quiry as that suggested by the noble mover. 
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and proposed u an amendment, “ That the finally bestowedfor the people, than it would 
Inquiry of the Committee be limited to the be in the possession of the lay gentry. — Sir 
nature and extent of the disturbances that F. Burdett followed on the other side ; he 
have prevailed in those districts which have charged Mr. North with inconsistency, in 
been subjected to the Insurrection Act, that resisting the most ample inquiry, while he 
is, to Coik, Limerick, Tipperary, Clare, and acknowledged the dreadful evils to exist in 
Kilkenny.” — Lord Milton supported the ori- Ireland ; but concurred with that gentleman 
ginal motion. He thought that the widest in the opinion that colonization was the most 
scheme of inquiry was necessary to throw promising remedy for these evils : of such a 
open to the people of England full informa- bold and comprehensive policy as coloniza- 
tion as to the state of the Sister Island. He tion on a proper scale, he had, however, he 
argued in favour of Catholic emancipation, said, no hope from the present ministers.— 
and called upon the Government to discoun- Mr. Peel supported the amendment, and 
tenance the Orange system, by excluding all pointed out the advantage which must result 
Orahgemen from office. — Mr. North sup- from limiting the inquiry to what the Com - 
ported the amendment in a very brilliant mittee could effectually engage with. — Mr. 
speech. He seemed to think that coloni/.a- Canning supported the amendment. He 
tion presented the only effectual remedy for spoke less to the question, than in explana- 
the evils which oppress Ireland. He de- tion of his own views upon the subject of 
fended the Clergy of the Established Church Catholic Emancipation. — Mr. Tierney sup- 
in that country from the attack which had ported the motion in a very humourous and 
been made upon them on a former evening, sarcastic speech. — On a division, the num- 
and declared without hesitation, that the hers were , — For the amendment, 1 84 ; 
property in their hands was (even with a against it, 1 36. 
view to secular advantages only) more bene- 
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FRANCE. 

The French Ministry are now proceeding in 
the execution of three measures of great 
importance. The first, a law introduced to 
the Peers, is for raising CO, 000 men yearly, 
instead of 40,000jas at present, and extend- 
ing their time of service to eight years in- 
stead of four : by this measure France will 
have an immense standing array in time of 
peace. The second project relates to educa- 
tion; by it all professors and masters of 
schools are required to provide themselves 
with licences from Government to carry on 
their establishments. The third measure is 
that extending theduratiou of the Chambers 
to seven years, like tliat of England. 

The great financial operation of reducing 
the interest on the whole debt of France one 
per cent, has created a vast sensation in 
Paris, and, as a matter of course, excited 
considerable opposition. This measure is 
intended to (C close the last wounds of the 
Revolution,'’ by enabling the Ministry, with- 
out apparently entering into new or addi- 
tional engagements, to give the emigrants a 
certain property in the public funds, as an 
equivalent for the claims which they still as- 
sert to the estates wrested from them during 
the French Revolution, and which have been 
so long in the possession of other persons. 

SPAIN. 

The King of Spain issued a declaration on 
the 6’th of May, setting forth that he never 
would consent to the independence of his 
forme? Colonies, hut that lie would appeal to 
the judgment of a Congress of European 
Monarch*, and that he would use all the 


means iu liis power again to reduce them to 
subjection. 

The amnesty which has been published 
makes the following exceptions : — The chiefs 
of the insurrection of the isle of Leon; the 
members of the Cortes who proclaimed the 
deposition of the King at Seville ; the chiefs 
of the military insurrections in the different 
parts of Spain ; the assassins of Venuesa, 
the judges of Elio, and the authors of the 
massacres in the prisons of Greuada. — It 
will be seen tliat the above exceptions com- 
prise every person of eminence connected 
with the late Constitutional Government, or 
who may he supposed inimical to the present 
state of things. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon has been the scene of some extra- 
ordinary events, and which have caused an un- 
usual sensation. On the 30th of April, there 
suddenly appeared the following proclamation 
by the Infant Don Miguel : — “ Soldiers ! 
if the day of May 27th 1 823 shone with 
memorable glory, that of April 30, 1824, 
will not obtain less celebrity. These two 
days will occupy a glorious place in the his- 
tory of Lusitania. At the first of these 
epochs I left the capital to put down a dis- 
organizing faction ; I saved tne Throne, the 
King, the Royal Family, the whole nation — 
and also set an example of attachment to the 
holy religion which we profess, as the best 
support of royalty and justice. This day I 
shall complete the great work which I have 
begun, by assuring its stability, and by ex- 
terminating the pestiferous sect of Free- 
masons, who, in the silence of treason, were 
planning the destruction and extinction of 

the 
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the House of Bmganza. Soldiers ! to attain 
this object 1 now call yon to arms— entirely 
convinced of the firmness of your character, 
of your loyalty, and of your complete de- 
votedness to the cause of the King. Sol- 
diers ! be worthy of me, and the Infant Don 
Miguel, your commander in chief, shall be 
worthy of you. Long live the King' our 
lrford ! Jive the Roman Catholic Religion ! 
live her Faithful Majesty the Queen ! live 
the Royal Family ! live the generous Portu- 
guese Army! live the Nation! and perish 
the infamous Freemasons. 

“ The Infant, Commander in Chief. 

“ Palace of Bembosta , April 30 ” 

This proclamation was repeated the follow- 
ing day in the journals, with another procla- 
mation addressed to the people, and a letter 
to the King. Two thousand troops of the 
garrison assembled April 30th at the Roscio ; 
the Infant Don Miguel was at their head. 
The greater part of the ministers, several 
military chiefs, and other persons, were ar- 
rested by orders of the Infant. In the mean 
time the Queen arrived at Lisbon. At the 
request of the French ambassador, the Corps 
Diplomatique repaired to the King. Don 
Miguel arrived soon after, knelt down, kissed 
his father's hand, and declared to the am- 
bassadors and ministers that a conspiracy 
against the life of his father, and against his 
own, had been discovered ; and that he had 
been obliged to take the measures he had 
taken to prevent it; and that he now came 
to receive liis Majesty's commands. 

It appears that the Prince Don Miguel 
still remains in the possession of all the 
substantial power of the state, for the King 
has been induced to lend the sanction of his 
name to all the steps that were taken without 
his concurrence and previous knowledge. 
On the 3d instant the King issued a procla- 
mation, in which he directed that summary 
proceedings should be adopted throughout 
the kingdom towards the guilty, that their 
punishment might speedily take place ; 
while, on the other hand, he pardoned all 
that had been done by his son, upon the 
ground that the urgency of the case would 
not allow of his previously consulting with 
his Majesty or his ministers. 


NETHERLANDS. 

The Dutch and Flemish papers contain a 
copy of an important Treaty between Great- 
Brit&in and the Netherlands, in relation to 
their respective possessions in the Indian 
Seas, signed in London in March last. The 
principal feature appears to be a resignation 
of islands by Great-Britain, and of settle- 
ments on the continent of India by the 
Netherlands. 

GREECE. 

The Greeks, on hearing of the prepara- 
tions at Constantinople for invading the 
Morea, dispatched European engineers to 
the north of Corinth, to form an entrenched 
camp, for tho purpose of offering an effectual 
resistance. Engineers are occupied in raising 
fortifications on the side of Thebes, and on 
all the principal mountains. — On the receipt 
of information that the Capiton-Pacha was 
about to sail from Constantinople with a 
large body of troopB for the relief of Tatras, 
the Greeks sent reinforcements to the block- 
ading army, with positive instructions to 
carry the place by assault in the event of the 
Turkish Governor refusing to capitulate. 
Among these reinforcements are several dis- 
tinguished English, French, and Polish 
officers. 

AFRICA. 

Intelligence has arrived, by the Bsrbadoes 
mail, that the British force near Cape Coast 
Castle lias been defeated by the Aanantecs. 
The governor of Sierra Leone, Sir Charles 
M ‘Car tliy, commanded the troops in person, 
and was not heard of after the battle. It it 
said that most of the officers were killed, 
and Sir Charles himself wounded. The 
Ashantees came down 1 5,000 strong ; Sir 
Charles's division was not more than one- 
third of that number. The battle was 
fought on the 21st of January, near Sieon- 
dee. There were 14 officers with Sir Charles 
when the action commenced, and only one, 
a Lieut. Erskine, escaped to tell the tale of 
woe. Among the slain are some of the 
principal and oldest merchants of Cape Coast. 
They were expecting an attack at Cape Coast, 
by the latest intelligence. 


1 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The continued frequency of trials for mur- 
der in Ireland, is an afflicting evidence of 
the condition of that country. At the as- 
sizes of Cork, four men were tried ; and one, 
named Linehan, found guilty of having deli- 
berately way-laid and put to death a consta- 
ble of the name of Orpen, on the 7th of last 
December, for no other crime that appeared 
on evidence but that of belonging to the po- 


lice. — A scene of another character took 
place at the Derry assizes, when the trials 
of several parties who had been engaged in a 
bloody riot at Maghera were about to be 
proceeded in. The prisoners. Orange and 
Ribband, having shaken hands in the dock, 
the Counsel on both sides addressed the 
Court, for the purpose of inducing it to dis- 
charge them all, on the assurance of their 
going home in peace; pledging themselves 
to live friends and neighbours ; keeping clear 
of factious processions ; and, in the event of 

their 
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their immediate liberation, abstaining from 
every show and symptom of triumph. The 
Judge felt it politic to adopt this course, 
the misguided men of both parties gave the 
required pledges, and appeared in their in- 
tercourse with each other cordially disposed 
to forget and forgive. 

April 98. The excavations for the foun- 
dation of the new buildings at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge , were begun, and a consi- 
derable quantity of stone being already landed, 
the erections will be commenced immediately. 
It is expected that the Hall and the Pro- 
vost’s lodge will be covered in by the end of 
October. The College, when completed, 
will present a pile of buildings unrivalled in 
this kingdom, and scarcely equalled by any 
Gothic edifices in Europe. The architect is 
William Wilkins, Esq. of Caius College. 

May S. As some workmen were em- 
ployed in removing a mulberry-tree, near 
JWtoD-mill, at a short distance from one of 
the entrances to Oakley Park , the seat of the 
Earl of Bathurst, in the county of Glouces- 
ter, they discovered some Tesselated Pave- 
ment; and pursuing their search, by the di- 
rection of his Lordship, who immediately 
ordered a tent to be erected over the spot to 
protect the pavement from the effects of the 
weather, it was ascertained that the curious 
remains must have been the floor of an 
apartment. The subject is presumed to re- 
late to Orpheus, as the centre figure is seen 
with one hand resting on a musical instru- 
ment, and surrounded, as the classic legends 
describe the great master of song, by the 
quadruped and biped auditors, the fierceness 
of whose savage natures had been subdued 
into gentleness by the magic charm of his 
melody. — Amongst other objects are dis- 
tinctly seen, a lion, a panther, a peacock, a 
peahen, and various beasts and birds, the 
.greatest part of which are in excellent pre- 
servation, and the colours vividly bright. 
The whole of the tesserae yet developed oc- 
cupies a space of about 1 2 feet square, one 
corner of which was accidently mutilated by 
the workmen before the importance of the 
curiosity was discovered. Already has this 
vestige of Homan antiquity attracted a vast 
concourse of people. 

LONDON ANdTjTS VICINITY. 

Tlie entire skeleton of a large Mammoth, 
t. e. a fossil elephant of the same species with 
those which occur in Siberia, and all over 
Europe, has been very recently discovered 
near London, at Ilford t in the county of Es- 
eex, near Stratford and Bow. It lay buried 
at the depth of about sixteen feet, in a large 
quarry of diluvian loam and clav which is ex- 
cavating for making bricks. Mr. John Gib- 
aon 9 of Stratford, nas been diligently exert- 
ing ^jkmself in collecting and preserving as 
snittl|m|N>Mible of this skeleton ; and a few 
da^ljpB he invited Professor BuckUod and 
Mr. mg to assist him' in disinterring the 


remainder of the bones which he had pur- 
posely left in their natural position in the 
qnarry. These gentlemen found a large tusk 
and several of the largest cylindrical bones 
of the legs, also many ribs and vertebrae, 
with the smallest bones of the feet and tail 
lying close upon one another, so'that there 
can be no doubt, that with those before col- 
lected by Mr. Gibson, they had made up an 
entire skeleton, at least fifteen feet high; 
they were imbedded in tenacious clay (which 
is dug for bricks) being part of the great 
superficial covering of diluvian clay, sand, 
and gravel, which is spread over a large por- 
tion of the counties of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, and along the whole east coast of 
England, at irregular intervals, and is almost 
every where occasionally discovered to con- 
tain remains of antediluvian animals similar 
to those at Ilford, viz. the tusks, teeth, 
horns, and bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
horse, and stag, &c. &c. Many other tusks 
and bones have, within these few years, been 
discovered and preserved by Mr. Thompson, 
the proprietor of the Ilford Clay Pits, some 
of which he has presented to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, whilst others are still in 
his own possession. Two enormous tusks, 
also, and a large thigh bone of an elephant, 
from the same place, have been presented by 
J. W. Russell, Esq. to the Geological Soci- 
ety. These bones at Ilford, when first un- 
covered, are usually entire and perfect in 
their form, but are so extremely tender whilst 
wet, that it is almost impossible to extract 
them unbroken. On being dried, however, 
they acquire a considerable degree of firm- 
ness. It is much to be regretted that, al- 
though Mr. Gibson has preserved fragments 
of almost every limb of the elephant in ques- 
tion, they are so much broken that it is im- 
possible for the skeleton to be restored and 
mounted, as has been done in the case of 
the elephant of the same species, which was 
found, with even his flesh and hair perfectly 
preserved, in a cliff of ice on the shore of 
Fungusia, and which is now standing, with 
the dried flesh still adhering to the head, in 
the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg. 

May 20. His Majesty’s Drawing-room, 
which has been postponed several times from 
unavoidable circumstances, to celebrate the 
King's birth* day, took place at the King's 
Palace, St. James’s. It was the first Court 
that had been held there for upwards of ten 
years. The new rooms were both commo- 
dious and lofty : and the throne consists of 
a brilliant canopy, finished iu the style of 
that in the House of Lorda. The Guard 
Room was lined with the Yeomen Guard, 
dressed in their raffs, rosettes in their shoes, 
and red stocks, as they wore at the Corona* 
tion. The Gentlemen Pensioners, under the 
command of the Earl of Courtown, wort the 
costume in which they appeared at the Co- 
ronation. The Court wee most numerously 
attended. 


PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

War-office, April 23. 4Gth reg. Foot: 
Maj. Alexander Ogilvie to be Lieut. -col. 
Brev. Lieut. -col. T. Willshire, to be Major. 
Unattached, Brevet Maj. Robert Ellison, 
Foot Guards, to be Lieut.- col. of Infantry. 
Maj. -gen. John Vincent to be Lieut. -go- 
vernor of Dumbarton Castle. 

Downing-street, April 47. Major-gen. 
William Nicolay to be Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Island of Dominica. 

Whitehall, April 98, Brabazoti Urm- 
ston, esq. President of the Select Committee 
of Supercargoes of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies at Canton, knighted. 

Rev. Poyntz Stewart Ward, to assume the 
name and arms of Porter, in addition to 
those of Ward, punuant to the will of his 
great uncle, Charles Porter Packwood, esq. 

deceased. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. G. H. Law, Bishop of 
Chester, translated to Bath and Wells, vice 
fieadon, deceased. 

Rev. R. J. Carr, D. D. promoted to the 
Bishopric ofChichester, vice Buckner, dec. 
Rev. C. Hawkins, Preb. in York Cathedral. 
Rev. E. Brown, Sheering R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Chester, Walpole St. Peter R. Norf. 
Rev. T. Cooke, Brigstock cum Stanion V. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. R. Downes, Leamington Priors V. 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. Hals ted, Little Thurlow R. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Harvey, Finningley R. Notts. 

Rev. Robert Jarratt, Lockington cum He- 
mington V. Leicestershire. 

Rev. C. H. Lutwidge, Othery V. Somerset. 
Rev. T. Elton Miller, Bockleton, Worcest. 
and Leysters, Herefordsh. Perp. Curacies. 


Rev. R. C Pole, Radbourn R. Derbyshire. 

Rev. Alex. Radcliff, Stodelev R. Devon. 

Rev. R. Roberts, Blyton V. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. S. Seyer, Filton R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. T. Seymour, Melboum V. Cambridge. 

Rev. W. Spooner, Acle R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Williams, Rector of the New Aca- 
demy in Edinburgh. 

Rev. W. E. L. Faulkner, Chaplain to Duke 
of Sussex. 

Rev. Frederick Calvert, Chaplain to Earl of 
Tankerville. 

Civil Promotions. 

Rev. J. B. Hollingworth, D. D. elected 
Norris ion Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, vice Dr. Calvert, rca. 

Rev. Geo. Chandler, D. C. L. appointed 
Canon Bampton’s Lecturer at Oxford 
for 1895. 

Rev. Edw. H. Dawkins, admitted Doctor of 
Civil Law. 

Rev. J. Thornton, Rector of Wisborougli 
Green ; and Rev. T. Prince, Chaplain to 
the British Residents at Brussels, admitted 
Doctors of Divinity, 

Mr. S. W. Cornish, Head Master of Otterj 
Free Grammar School, Devon. 

Rev. D. A. Williams, Head Master of Car- 
marthen Grammar School. 

Members returned to Parliament. 

Jt)undalk Borough . — Sir R. H. Inglis, hart. 
vice Hartopp, dec. 

Lancaster Borough . — Thomas Greene, esq. 
vice Doveton, dec. 

Liskeard. — Lord Eliot. 

New Rosa.— John Doherty, esq. 

Penryn . — Robert Stanton, esq. wee Swann, 
dec. 


♦— 

BIRTHS. 


Lately . Lady Doyles, of Springwood- 
park, a dau.— At Rome, the wife of David 
Holmes, esq. a son. — At Jersey, the Hon. 
Mix. Smith, of Sackville-street, a dau. — At 
Uj>ton, Warwickshire, Mrs. John Russell, * 
of a son and heir. — At Lick-hill, Worces. 
the wife of Wm. Burton, esq. of a son. 

Feb. 2. At Wallington, the wife ofWm. 
Simpson, esq. a son. — At Dulwich Common, 

* Mrs. Russell is the only surviving issue 
of the late Col. Cousmaker, by the eldest 
dau. of the Dowager Lady de Clifford, and 
her husband is nephew to the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Jersey, and the 
young stranger is presumptive heir to Lord 
de Clifford. 


Mrs. B. Allen, a son. — At Sandhurst Par- 
sonage, the wife of Rev. Win. Fred. Mansel, 
a dau. — 3. At Hastings, the wife of Rev. 
J. Gould, a d&u. — At East Coker, the wife 
of Edw. St. John Mild may, esq. a son. 

April 24. At Garboldesham-hall , Norf. 
the Marchioness of Blandford, a son. — 25. 
In Upper Brook-st. the Hon. Mrs. Carleton, 
a dau. — 27. At Leamington, the wife of 
Rev. R. G. Jeston, a son. — At Rushall, 
Lady Poore, a still-born son. — The lady of 
Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn, a still-born son.— 
29. At Little Bound, near Tonbridge, the 
wife of Rev. F. R. Spragg, a still-born child. 
— In Baker-st. Mrs. Brahatn, a son.— 30. 
At Battle, Mrs. Birch, lady of the Dean, a 
daughter. 


Afoy 
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May I. In Highbury-place, Mrs. John 
King, a dau. — Tne wife of Mr. Turner, 
stationer, Cheapside, a sou, being the 24th 
child, of whom the majority are still living. 
— 8. In Orosvenor-place, Lady Emily Har- 
dinge, a dau. — 10. In Grosvenor-square, 


Lady Charlotte, wife of Hon. Frederick 
C'althoijto, a dau.— At Den mark -hi! I, Mrs. 
Charles Cradock, a son. — 11. In Burton* 
crescent, Mrs. Edward Treacher, a dau.— 
18. In Highbury-place, Mrs. John Morgan, 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 4, 1823. At Barbadoes, Lieut. C. 
F. Lardy, of the 4th Reg. to Thomosine, 
relict of J. Finder, esq. and dau. of General 
Haynes, of the same place. 

Lately. P. P. Nind, esq. E. I. C’s Light 
Cavalry, Bengal, to Caroline, dau. of late 
Wm. Davis, esq. of Winterbourne Abbey, 
Dorset. — Philip Longraore, esq. of Hertford, 
to Sabine, dau. of J. Elton, esq. of Bristol, 
and niece of late Adm. Sir W. Young. — T. 
Jackson, esq. surgeon R. N. to Isabella, 
dau. of Rob. West, esq. of Edg ware-rood. — 
At Kensington, John Hurnall, esq. of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, to Mary, dau. 
of C. Badham, M.D. F.R.S.— At New- 
port, M. C. Bolton, esq. of Queen's College, 
to Gatte, dau. of late M. Monkhouse, esq. 
of Rooth-court, Glamorganshire, and Main- 
dee-house, Monmouthshire. — At Dublin, 
Sir F. L. Blosse, bart. to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Rt. Hon. W. C. Plunkett. — John 
Plunkett, esq. 2d son of Attorney-General, 
to Charlotte, dau. of Lord Chief Justice 
Bushe. — Major D. M ‘Gregor, 31st reg. to 
youngest dau. of late Sir W. Dick, hart. — 
Rev. J. F. Biddy, to Mary-Anne-Morse, 
dau. of late Rev. R. Foley, Rector of Huntley. 
— Rev. John Peel, son of Sir R. Peel, bai t, 
of Drayton Manor, to Augusta, dau. of J. 
Swinfen, esq. of Swinfen- house. — Rev. J. 
Hodgkin, Vicar of North Molton, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of Rev. W.M. Stowell, of South 
Molton. — At Whitby, Rev. H. Taylor, of 
Gftcliffe, near Rotherham, to Eliza, dau. of 
Mr. Gill, of Hull. 

Jan. 29. John Ruggles, esq. of Spains- 
ball, Essex, and Clare, Suffolk, to Catha- 
rine, dau. of J.H. Harrison, esq. of Copford- 

hall. 81. At Cork, Wra. Magin, esq. 

LL.D. to Ellon, dau. of late Rev. R. Bullea. 

Feb. 8. At Marylebone, Rev. W. He- 
berdeu, eldest son of Dr. Heberden, to 
Elvina Rainier, 2d dau. of J. Underwood, 
esq. of Gloucester-place. — At Greenwich, 
W. C. Taylor, surgeon, to Eliza, dau. of T. 
Brockelb&nk, Deptford. 

April ) 2. At Paris, George Murray, 
esq. of Chichester, to Alicia, dau. of T. 
Strickland, esq. formerly of Elm-grove, 

near Liverpool. 16. John Small, esq. 

late of Calcutta, to Mary-Anne, youugest 
dau. of Wm. Lindesay, esq. of Balmungie, 
co. Fife.— 80. Rich. Willan, esq. of the 
Hill, Sedberg, to Sarah-Cathariue, dau. of 
late F. Toosey, esq. of London. — — 21. G. 
Wm. Sot ton, esq. of Elton, to Olivia, dau* 
of H. Sttpylton, esq. of Norton, both co. 


Durham.— 83. Rev. F. Swan, Rector of 
Swerford, and of Sausthorpe, to Susan, dau. 
of J. Linton, esq. of Stirtloe-house, Hunts, 
and niece to the late Sir J. Trollope, bart. 

23. By special license, Lord Francis 

Conyngham, to Lady Jane Paget, dau. of 
the Marquess of Anglesea.— At Tops ham. 
Rev. M. Mundy, to Mary, 2d dau. of Janies 

Patch, esq. 24. At Bideford, E. Simon 

Stephenson, esq. of Great Quccn-st. West- 
minster, to Sarah-Anne, dau. of late T. 
Wild, esq. of St. Martin's-lane, Cannon-st. 
— 24. At Milbrook, Lieut. Orlando Orlebar, 
R. N. son of late Rich. O. esq. ofHinwick- 
house, Beds, to Helen, only dau. of late 

Adm. Aplin. At Painswick, Daniel H. 

Collings, esq. to Catherine, dau. of late 

Roger Smith, of Walworth. 2 6. Rev. 

R. H. Lancaster, Rector of Warnford, to 
Jane, dau. of T. L. O. Davies, esq. of 

Alresford. 27. T. R. Mimpriss, esq. of 

Wands worth- road, to Eliza, dau. of John 
Black, esq. of Sydenham. — T. Hall, jun. 
esq. of Tanshelf, to Frances, dau. of late R. 

Hepworth, esq. of Pontrefract. 28. 

Louis Cohen, esq. of New Broad-street, to 
Floretta, dau. of late Assur Hcyser, esq. of 
Finsbury-sq. — Rev. W. White, Vicar of 
Stradbrookc, to Elizabeth, dau. of late Mr. 
Sergeant Marshall, of Teddington. — At 
Harlo.v, Rev. E. Miller, Vicar of Radwny, 
to Chailotte, dau. of Rov. C. Sanderson 

Miller. 29. At Somerford Keynes, Rich. 

Waite Cox, esq. of Lawford, to Miss Mor- 
timer. — At St. Pancras, T. Pilkington, esq. 
of Habberley, to Harriet-Alice, widow of 
Major Watkins, 56th reg. — At St. James's 
church, Jamcs-Arthur Wilson, D. M. to 
Jesse- Janet-Shedden, dau. of late James 

Scrirageour, esq. At Brighton, A. M. 

Greig, jun. esq. of Grafton-st. to dau. of 

W. Woolcombe, esq. of Freeman’s-ct. 

May 1 . At St. James's, Sig. Bertioli, 

to Finetta-Caroline Goff, of Hackney. 

3. At Hanover-sq. E. Ireland Clayfield, esq. 
40th reg. eldest son of E. Rolle Clayfield, 
esq. of Brislington, to Charlotte -Louisa, 
grand-dau. of late Major-Gen. Cox, 1st foot 

guards. 4 . Mr. William Bentley, of 

Ely-place, to Maria, eldest dau. of late Mr. 
Botton, of Shoe-lane. — At Portsmouth, Mr. 
J. E. Taylor, of Manchester, to Sophia- 
Russell, only dau. of Rev. Russell Scott.— 
— 6. At St. Pancras new church, Lieut. A. 
Davies, R.N. to Elizabeth, 2d. dau. of Geo. 
Matcham, esq. and niece of Right Hon. 
Earl Nelson. 


OBI- 
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Eugene Beauharnois. 

Feb. 21. At Munich, Eugene Beau- 
harnuis, Prince of Elchstadt. lie was the 
son of the Empress Josephine, by her first 
husband. He was a great favourite with 
Buonaparte, who made him Viceroy of 
Italy, a situation which he held until 
the fall of the Emperor. Prince Eugene 
was married to Augusta Amelia, eldest 
daughter of the King of Bavaria, on the 
13th of Jan. 1806, and since the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons he has resided 
almost entirely at the Court of his father- 
in-law. lie was not considered a man of 
great talents, hut of an amiable dispo- 
sition, and of strict honor and integrity. 

His obsequies took place at Munich on 
tlie 25th of February. The King had 
given orders that all the honors due to 
the rank of his son-in-law should be paid 
to him, and being tenderly attached to 
him, was deeply affected by his death. 


Marquis of Titciifield. 

March 5. At Portland House, in St. 
James's Square, in his 28th year, the 
Most Noble William Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck, Marquis of Titchfield, eldest 
son of William Henry, present Duke of 
Portland, by Henrietta, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of the late General Scott 
of Balcomie, co. Fife, N. B. He was 
born August 21, 1796, and after a domes- 
tic education under the ablest instructors 
was sent at Easter 18 15, to Christchurch 
College, Oxford, and there placed under 
the tuition of that elegant and accom- 
plished scholar, Dr. Edmund Goodenough, 
the present learned Head Master of West- 
minster School, whose father, the vene- 
rable Bishop of Carlisle, had fulfilled the 
duties of the same office to the father 
and family of this lamented nobleman. 

At the Public Examinations at Michael- 
mas, 1818, the name of the Marquis ap- 
peared in the second class of those who 
had distinguished themselves for supe- 
rior proficiency in classical literature; 
after this honorable tribute to his abili- 
ties and industry he quitted the Univer- 
sity, where his correct and exemplary de- 
portment during a three year’s residence 
gained the lasting attachment of every 
member with whom he was connected. 
Respected by bis seniors, beloved by his 
contemporaries, few men entered the 
“ world’s great stage” with brighter 
prospects before them. His character 
thus eminent and unsullied at the place 
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of his education, was afterwards destined 
to display itself with no less brilliancy in 
the Senate of his country, to which an 
honorable ambition incited him to dis- 
play the talents, so useful and conspicu- 
ous, with which nature and application 
had endowed him. 

Accordingly in 1819 he was elected 
M. P. for Blecbingley, in Surrey, on Mat- 
thew Russell, Esq. vacating his seat ior 
that Borough; and in 1821 for King's 
Lynn, on Sir Martin Foulkes's retirement, 
which he continued to represent up to 
the period of his decease. If his speeches 
in the House of Commons were not em- 
bellished with the sublimer flights of elo- 
quence, imagination, and oratory, they 
manifested no inconsiderable portion of 
judgment, accuracy, and sense. With 
a diffidence of manner which conciliated 
his hearers, though nearly connected by 
his mother with a leading Member of Ad- 
ministration, bis opinions were perfectly 
independent, and the votes he gave 
shewed sentiments and actions superior 
to party or personal considerations. The 
disorder which carried off thus prema- 
turely one of such fair promise was oc- 
casioned by an abscess on the brain, the 
acute suffering of which he bore with 
manly fortitude. His remains, oil March 
13, were interred in a vault formerly be- 
longing to the family of Faucet* (anci- 
ently Lords of Mary-le-bone) in the old 
parish Church; where also tlie late Duke 
and Duchess of Portland, and several 
branches of the families of Coates, Gre- 
ville, and Bentinck have been likewise 
buried. The funeral procession was so- 
lemn, and appropriate to the station of 
the deceased. The hearse drawn by six 
horses, and the coffin splendidly covered 
with crimson velvet and gilt nails ; on a 
gold plate, the arms, coronet and sup- 
porters. In the first coach were Lords 
William and Frederick Bentinck and the 
Right Honorable George Canning, his 
uncles, who attended as the chief mour- 
ners ; followed by other relations in a nu- 
merous train of carriages. 

Lord Coleraine. 

March 31. Of a convulsive fit at his 
house near the Regent’s Park, aged 73, 
the Rt. Hon. George Hanger, 4th Lord 
Coleraine, of Coleraine, co. Londonderry, 
a Major General in the Army; and bet- 


* See vol. lxiv. 579—80. 


ter 
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ter known by the title of Colonel Hanger, 
or the familiar appellation of ** George 
Hanger.” 

He was the third son of Gabriel first 
Lord Coleraine, by Elizabeth daughter 
and heir of R. Bond, Esq. of Cowbury, 
co. Hereford; and younger brother of 
the two preceding Lords. He entered 
young into the army, and served in Ame- 
rica during the whole of the war with 
that country, but notwithstanding his 
repeated solicitations, was not afterwards 
engaged in active service. His retire- 
ment on the full pay of bis rank as Cap- 
tain from the Artillery Drivers drew some 
observations from the Commissioners of 
Military Enquiry in their 17th Report, 
to which Colonel Hanger published an 
answer. _ 

He was formerly admitted among the 
convivial companions of his present Ma- 
jesty ; but as the Prince advanced in life, 
thoeccentric manners of the Colonel be- 
came somewhat too free and coarse for 
the Royal taste, and the broad vivacity 
of the facetious Humourist gave way to 
associates of a more refined description. 
But though the Colonel was free in his 
manners, he never was inclined to give 
intentional offence, and the peculiarity 
of those manners precluded all idea of 
resentment, and laughter rather than 
anger was the result of his most extrava- 
gant sallies. He was capable of serious 
exertions of friendship, not by pecuniary 
sacrifices, for of such his situation hardly 
ever admitted, but by persevering zeal 
when he was likely to effect a beneficial 
purpose. He was well acquainted with 
military duty, and was never wanting in 
courage, or the spirit of enlerprize. He 
is generally acknowledged to have been 
a very haudsome man in early life, but 
his person was disguised by the singula- 
rity of his dress. Though disposed to 
participate in all the dissipations of higher 
life, be yet contrived to devote much of 
his time to reading, and was generally 
well provided with topics for the usual 
conversations of the table, even in the 
most convivial circles. He was so marked 
a character that he might be considered as 
one of the prominent features of his time, 
and he was courted as well for the pecu- 
liarity, as for the harmless tendency of 
his humour. 

On the death of his elder brother, Wm. 
Ld. Coleraine*, Dee. 1 1 , 1 8 14, he resolute- 
ly declined to assume the title, and was al- 
ways somewhat peevish when he was ad- 
dressed by it. Upon the whole, if he had 
not the wit of he was always en- 

tertaining, and his numerous and varied 
daises of acquaintances may well say of 


# See vol. lxxxiv. ii. p, o'l3. 


him, as .of the facetious offspring of our 
immortal Bard, that they could have 
better spared a better man.” 

He published the following pamphlets, 
all containing information, expressed 
in his own whimsical manner, and in one 
of them he introduced a portrait of him- 
self suspended on a gibbet. “ Address to 
the Army on Tarleton's History of the 
Campaigns of 1780 & 1781,” 8vo. 1780. 
“ Anticipation of the Freedom of Bra- 
bant,” 8vo. 1792. u Military Reflections 
on the attack and defence of the City of 
London,’* 8vo. 1795, [this abounds with 
disputable positions.] “ His Life, Adven- 
tures and Opinions,” 2 vols. 8 vo, 1801. 
“ Reflections on the menaced Invasion, 
and the Means of protecting the Capital.” 
8 vo. 1804. 


Dk. Beadon, Bp. op Bath and Wells. 

April 21 . At his house in the Circus, 
Bath, aged 87, the Rt. Rev. Father in 
God Richard Beadon, D. D. Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. This prelate was a 
native of Somersetshire, and was educated 
at Tiverton, whence he removed to St. 
John's College, Cambridge. He was 
nearly related to the wife of Dr. John 
Newcome, Master of St. John's, a very 
learned and excellent woman, who is no- 
ticed in the “ Literary Anecdotes,*' vol. 
vii. p. 286. Dr. Newcome, who died in 
1 765, appointed him one of his executors, 
and left him a considerable part of his 
fortune. In 1758 he stood high among 
the Wranglers for his Degree, and was 
also a successful candidate for one of the 
prizes for the best dissertation in Latin 
prose. Having proceeded B. A. in 1758, 
and M. A. 1761, he became a Fellow of 
St. John's College, and was appointed 
Orator of his University. He was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Stanford Rivers 
in Essex; and in 1775 appointed Arch- 
deacon of London. He took thfe De- 
grees of B. D. 1769, and D.D. 1780. In 
1781, he was elected Master of Jesu9 Col- 
lege, which he resigned in 178.9. The 
present Duke of Gloucester having been 
sent to Cambridge, and entrusted to Dr. 
Beadon’s peculiar care, his conduct se- 
cured the Royal favour, and paved the 
way to his subsequent high eminence in 
the church. His first dignity was that 
of Archdeacon of London ; was nomi- 
nated in 1789 to the See of Gloucester; 
and in 1802 was translated to that of 
Bath and Wells. He printed a Fast Ser- 
mon, preached before the House of 
Lords, April 19, 1793, 4to. 

Oil the 30th of April the Bishop'6 re- 
mains were conveyed to Well6. The 
body lay in 6tate at the Palace four 
hours. At three o’clock the funeral 
procession moved to the Cathedral in 

grand 
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grand state. Major Breadon, the late 
Bishop's son, was the chief mourner. 
The Rev. Archdeacon Trevelyan read the 
ceremony; and some of Handel’s best 
pieces were performed. The throne and 
pulpit were covered with fine cloth and 
crape ; a mourning mantle surmounted 
the throne. A solemn dirge was per- 
formed over the grave with great effect. 
The solemnity of the occasion was in- 
creased by the tolling of the great bell 
of the Cathedral (muffled) and by all the 
shops being closed. In Bath, where the 
memory of his lordship will be cherished 
with lasting affection, the bells of the 
churches were tolled at intervals during 
the day, and on Sunday the pulpitB, &c. 
of the different churches exhibited em- 
blems of mourning. 


T)r. Buckner, Bp. of Chichester. 

May 2. At his Palace at Chichester 
the lit. Rev. John Buckner, D. C. L. Lord 
Bishop of Chichester. He was the son 
of Richard Buckner, Esq. Alderman of 
Chichester, of which place, or the innne- 
mediate vicinity, he was a native ; born 
1734, educated at the Charter House, 
and at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B. A. 1755, M. A. 1765. He 
was domestic Chaplain to the late Duke 
of Richmond, in which capacity he offi- 
ciated with the regiment which his Grace 
commanded at the taking of Havannah 
in 1762. In 1771 he was appointed Vicar 
of Boxgrove, and Prebendary of Earthain 
in the Cathedral of Chichester ; Canon 
Residentiary of the same in 1790; Rector 
of Newdigate, Surrey, in 1788 ; and pre- 
sented to the Rectory of St. Giles’s in the 
Fields, in the same year, by the King, 
which Living he held with the Bishoprick 
in commendam. He succeeded to the Bi- 
shopric on the death of Sir Wm. Ashburn- 
hani, Bt. The Bp. had been in a declin- 
ing stale of health for some months, 
lie was a prelate who, for his urbanity 
and zeal in the genuine principles of the 
Protestant religion, and in the bene- 
ficial regulation of his diocese, sincerely 
merits the praise of future Biographers. 
He published “ A Sermon, preached at 
St. Peter's, Westminster, before the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, on the 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 29, 1798,” 4to. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of his 
Diocese at his primary Visitation in 
1 798,” 4to. 1799. “Sermon before the 
House of Lords, Feb. 5, 1812,” 4to. 


Sir John Simeon, Bart. 

Feb. 4. Sir John Simeon, Bart, one 
of the Masters of the Court of Chancery. 
He was appointed Recorder of Reading 
in 1779, and M. P. for the said Bo- 
rough, on the present Lord Braybrouke 


succeeding to the Peerage. He was 
senior Master of the Court of Chan- 
cery ; and in 1811 was placed at the 
head of the Commission, in conjunc- 
tion with Count Munster and General 
Taylor, for putting His Majesty’s real 
and personal estates in trust during his 
melancholy indisposition, which they ex- 
excuted without any salary. He married 
Rebecca, eldest daughter of John Corn- 
wall, of Hendon- House, co. Middlesex, 
esq. and had issue 3 son6 and 3 daughters. 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, now 
Sir Richard Simeon, Bart. 

This family is of French extraction, 
and came over with William the Con- 
queror; it had large possessions in the 
co. of Oxford, and wa9 divided into two 
brandies, one of whom was Catholic, the 
other Protestant. The Catholic branch 
terminated by the death of Sir Edward 
Simeon, Bart, in 1765, without issue 
male, which baronetage had been grant- 
ed 12 Car. II. to an ancestor, in conside- 
ration of military aid to the crown, dur- 
ing the civil wars; and the property by 
a female heir, passed into the Weld fa- 
mily, of Lullworlli Castle, co. Dorset. 
The Protestant branch, which was seated 
at Pipton, in the same County, for 
many centuries, as appears by family 
inscriptions, ended in the direct line 
in an only daughter, who married Mr. 
Hampden. The late Baronet was de- 
scended from a collateral branch of that 
family previous to 1635. 


Sir Thomas Bell. 

March 4. In Dean Street, Soho, Sir 
Thomas Bell, Knt. He was bum Jan. 
1G, 1751, and served the office of one 
of the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex 
in 1816. He was eminently distinguished 
for his private virtues and public worth 
during an active and useful life. And his 
memory will long be remembered with 
respect, by all who knew him. 


Admiral Bertie. 

Feb. 23. At Donnington Priory, Berks, 
aged 70, Admiral Sir Albemarle Bertie, 
Bart. K. C. B. Admiral of the White. 
He was born Jan. 20, 1755; and in 1778 
we find him serving as First Lieutenant 
of the Fox, a 28-gun frigate, one of the 
repeaters to Admiral Keppel's Fleet, in 
the action with that of France under M. 
d’ Orvilliers ; and on the trial of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for his conduct on that 
occasion, Mr. Bertie appears to have 
been examined respecting the cheering 
between the Fox and the Formidable, on 
which so much stress was laid. 

He obtained Post rank, March 21, 
1782, in the Crocodile, of 24 guns, sta- 
tioned 
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tioned in the Channel. At the time of 
the Spanish armament he was appointed 
to the Latona frigate; and about the 
year 1792, to the Edgar of 74 guns, in 
which latter ship he assisted at the cap- 
ture of !e General Dumouricr, a French 
privateer, and her prize the St. lago, 
having on hoard upwards of two millions 
of dollars, besides some valuable pack* 
age* to the amount of between two and 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

Captain Bertie afterwards removed in- 
to the Thunderer, of 74 guns, and was 
present at the defeat of the French fleet 
by Earl Howe, June 1, 1794. In 1795 
we And him serving under the orders of 
Sir John Borlase Warren, on an Expedi- 
tion to the coast of France. 

He subsequently commanded the Re* 
nown, 74 ; Windsor Castle, a second rate ; 
and Malta, of 80 guns. He joined the 
latter vessel in 1801, a period when, in 
consequence of the immense prepara- 
tions made by the enemy for the invasion 
of Great Britain, the government thought 
it necessary to adopt every method that 
prudence could dictate lor its defence. 
To this end, among other arrangements, 
the Malta and another ship of the line, 
were stationed at St. Helen’s, for the 
purpose of examining all vessels coming 
into Portsmouth harbour, and preventing 
any designs formed by the enemy being 
carried into effect. During the time the 
Malta lay at this anchorage, a fire broke 
out in the Dispensary. The conflagra- 
tion was spreading in a rapid and alarm- 
ing manner towards the magazine, when 
notice being given to Captain Bertie, its 
further ravages were happily prevented 
by his calm and collected presence of 
mind, and effective orders upon the oc- 
casion. The alarm and confusion that 
seized the crew was such as induced 
many to attempt quitting the ship; but 
owing to the spirited conduct of her 
Commander, the whole were soon re- 
stored to their former state of tranquil- 
lity, on finding all danger was removed 
by the judicious orders he had given for 
the purpose. 

The Malta was paid off at Plymouth in 
the spring of 1802; and oil the 23rd of 
April, 1804, Capain Bertie was promoted 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral. After 
serving for some time in the Channel 
Fleet, he was appointed to the chief com- 
mand at the Cape of Good Hope, on 
which station, and in the Indian Seas, 
lie continued several years, during which 
the ships under his orders were very suc- 
cessfully employed. 

Adm. Bertie was advanced to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral April 28, 1 808 ; created 
a Baronet, l?fcc. 9, 1812; became a full 
AdiqirAlj June 4, 1814 ; and was nomi- 


nated a K. C. B. Jan. 2, 1815. Sir Albe- 
marle Bertie roar. July 1, 1783, Emma, v 
second daughter of the late James Mudi- 
ford HeyWood, of Marristow- House, co. 
Devon, Esq. who died in March, 1805, 
by whom he had issue 3 children. He is 
succeeded by his eldest son, Lyndsey- 
J aroes, Lieut. 12th Regt. Dragoons. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Wood, K.C.B. 

March 1. At his house in Clifford- 
street, Lieut. -gen. Sir George Wood, 
K.C.B. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service; second son of the late 
Alexander Wood, esq. of Perth (lineally 
descended from the ancient Woods of 
Largo, co. Fife), who died in 1778, and 
next brother of Sir Mark Wood, hart, of 
Gatton Park, co. Surrey, and for many 
years M.P. for Newark and Gatton ; and 
also brother of Sir James Athol Wood, 
Rear Admiral in the Royal Navy, and 
K.C.B. 

General Geo. Henry Vansittart. 

Lately. Lieut. -gen. George Henry 
Vansittart. This officer was appointed 
Ensign in the 19th foot in 1786; Lieut, 
in the 38th foot in 1783, which regiment 
he joined at Plymouth ; Captain in the 
18th foot in August 1790 ; Major in the 
New South Wales corps in 1793; and 
Lieutpnant-colonel in the then 95th 
foot, Feb. 21, 1794. 

In 1791 he joined his regiment, then 
the 18th foot, at Gibraltar, and went 
with it the latter end of 1793 to Toulon, 
where he remained until the evacuation 
of that place. He accompanied the 95th 
in the expedition under Sir Alured Clarke 
against vhe Cape of Good Hope, and con- 
tinued there until 1797, when the regi- 
ment was reduced. The 26th of Jan. 
1797, he had the brevet of Colonel ; he 
was on half-pay till June, 1798, and 
served in the Berkshire militia till 1800, 
when he was appointed Brigadier-gene- 
ral in the West Indies, where he remain- 
ed till the year 1803. He served in St. 
Vincent’s, St. Lucie, and Antigua. The 
25th of September, of the latter year, he 
had the rank of Major-general; in June 
1804, was placed on the Staff in Eng- 
land; the 25th of Feb. 1805, appointed 
Colonel of the 1st garrison battalion ; 
in 1806, nominated to the Staff in Ire- 
land; and the 25th of July, 1810, re- 
ceived the rank of Lieutenant-general. 
In 1821 he received the rank of General 
in the Army. 


Major- Gen. Wm. George Dacres. 
Feb . 25. At Edinburgh, Major-gen. 
Wm. Geo. Dacres. He was appointed 
Lieutenant in the 26th foot, April 24, 
1779; Captain in the 26th foot, June 

1790; 
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1790 ; Major in the army, Jan. 26, 1 797 ; 
Lieut.-col. in the array, April 29, 1802 ; 
Major in the 26th foot, July 9, 1803 ; 
Colonel in the array, June 4, 1811; and 
Major-general, June 4, 1814. He was 
on half-p<iy several years ; and last served 
as an Inspecting Field-Officer t of a Re* 
fruiting District in Ireland. 


Colonel Bingham. 

April 7* At his seat at Melcombe 
Bingham, co. Dorset, in liis 83rd year, 
Richard Bingham, Esq. Colonel of the 
Dorset Regiment of Militia. He was 
descended from a long line of ancestors*, 
and was during his life at the head of the 
antient family of that name, who can 
boast of an uninterrupted male line from 
the time of Henry the First, a period of 
nearly 700 years; they were established 
and have lived in the present mansion 
since the reign of Henry the Third, when 
Robert de Hyngham, second son of Sir 
Ralph de Byngham of Sutton Bingham, 
co. Somerset, became possessed of the 
Melcombe property, by a marriage with 
Lucy,'daughterofSir Robert Turberville. 
Knt. 

The late Colonel Bingham was twice 
married ; first, to Sophia, daughter of 
Charles Halsey, esq. of Great Gaddesden, 
co. Herts ; and, secondly, to Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of John Ridout, esq. 
of Dean’s Leaze, co. Dorset, who died 
Dec. 30, 1814. By each of these ladies 
he had a family. 

He came at an early period of life into 
his property, liis father having died when 
he was 14 years of age, so that he had 
been in possession of his mansioH and 
estates nearly 70 years. 

Before the breaking out of the Ame- 
rican war, he accepted a company in 
the County Regiment of Militia, of 
which he was appointed Colonel in the 
year 1799. He was unremittingly zeal- 
ous, and always attentive to the duties 
of an officer, sacrificing every thing to 
the benefit of the corps, and suffering 
no private inclinations or interest to in- 
terfere in this particular. He had the 
singular good fortune, during the long 
period he commanded the regiment, to 
merit the commendation and approba- 
tion of those above him, whilst he se- 
cured in an eminent degree, the love, 
gratitude, esteem, and affection, of every 
rank submitted to his orders. No mau 
ever enjoyed a more universal or deserv- 
ed popularity, which extended not only 
to the officers and soldiers of the regi- 
ment, but throughout the whole county, 
and wherever he was known ; and the 

* See their Pedigree in Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset, 


Officers having requested him some 
years since to sit for his picture, an ex- 
cellent likeness was taken by Bestland, 
a print from which is to be found in the 
house of almost every gentleman and 
respectable yeoman in the county of 
Dorset. 

He brought up several of his sons in 
the service of their King and country, 
and he bad the felicity to See his choice 
justified, and their exertions crowned 
with success in the paths he had traced 
out for them. Richard, his eldest sou, 
has some time since attained the rank 
of Lieutenant-general. Charles Cox 
(who lost his arm in action in St. Do- 
mingo, 1796), is a Licut.-colonel of Ar- 
tillery. George Ridout (who was wound- 
ed at the Battle of Salamanca) is a Ma- 
jor-general, K.C.B. and Knight Compa- 
nion of the Portuguese Military Order of 
the Tower and Sword 5 and John is a 
Lieutenant in the Navy, whose hopes 
were blasted, and his promotion arrest- 
ed, by his capture and subsequent de- 
tention for seven years, as a prisoner 
in France. 

Thus respected and beloved, full of 
years, having passed a long life in the 
enjoyment of almost uninterrupted 
health, and in the unwearied practice of 
" doing as he would be done by,” be is 
gathered to his fathers, leaving a bright 
example to thobe who knew him, to fol- 
low his paths, if they would wish to ob- 
tain a similar well-earned reputation in 
this life, and a well-founded hope of a 
better. 

Col. George Molle. 

Sept. 9, 1823. At Belgaum, Madras, 
Colonel George Molle, of the 46th foot. 
He was appointed Ensign in the 94th 
foot in 1793; Lieut. 12ih May, 1794 ; 
and Capt. 1st July, 1*95. He served in 
Gibraltar one year ; at the Cape of 
Good Hope two; in India three; in 
Lgypt and India a second lime, two 
years. He was wounded at the assault 
of Seringapatam ; he acted as Aide-de- 
camp to Sir D. Baird in India and 
find returned to England in 1803 
with despatches from the Marquess Wel- 
lefley, when he was promoted 3d Sept, 
in that year to a Majorify in the 8th bat- 
talion of Reserve, from which lie was 
removed to the 9th foot 2d June, 1804 
and appointed Lieut.-col. 2d Sept. I80«! 
His next service was in Germany, and 
afterwards in Portugal. He was severely 
wounded at the battle of Roleia, and re- 
turned to England on sick certificate. 

He again served on the Peninsula, and 
was at the action near Oporto. In con- 
sequence of the reduced state of his 
corps he was sent to Gibraltar in June, 

Iti09. 
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1809. The 3d June, 1813, he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-col. in the 46th foot ; and 
4th June, 1814, obtained the brevet of 
Colonel. 

Mr. G. Belzoni. 

Dec. 3, 1883. It is with sincere grief 
we record the death of Belzoni, the ce- 
lebrated traveller. This event occurred, 
fct Gato in Africa, when be was at- 
tempting to reach Houssa and Timbuc- 
too by way of Benin. He had been a 
considerable time a very welcome guest 
on board the brig Castor, waiting for 
the time a Mr. J. Houtson could accom- 
pany him to Benin, whose interest with 
the King of that place he considered 
would be serviceable to him. On the 
night of the 84th of November, he left 
the brig with Mr. Houtson for Gato. 
On parting he seemed a little agitated, 
particularly when the crew, to each of 
whom he had made a present, gave him 
three loud cheers on leaving the vessel. 
“ God bless you, my fine fellows, and 
send you a happy sight of your country 
and friends/* was his answer. On the 
3d of December, the gentleman who 
communicated the account of Belzoni’s 
death to a friend in this country, re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Houtson, re- 
questing him to come to Benin, as Mr. 
Belzoni was lying dangerously ill, and, 
in case of death, he wised a second per- 
son to be present. He was prevented 
going, not only by business, but a severe 
fever, which had then bold of him. On 
the 5th, he had a second letter from Mr. 
H. with the particulars of Mr. Belzoni's 
end, and one from himself, almost ille- 
gible, dated Dec. 8, requesting him to 
assist in the disposal of his effects, and 
to remit the proceeds home to his 
agents, Messrs. Briggs Brothers and 
Co. America-square, London, together 
with a beautiful amethyst ring be wore, 
which he seemed particularly anxious 
should be delivered to his wife, with the 
assurance he died in the fullest affection 
for her, as he found himself too weak to 
write his last wishes and adieus. He 
was interred at Gato next day with all 
the respect possible ; and this gentleman 
furnished a large board with the follow- 
ing inscription, and which was placed 
over his grave i 

“ Here lie the remains of 
G. BELZONI, 

who was attacked with dysentery at 
Benin 

(on his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo), 

on 86 Nov. and died at this place 

Dec. 3, 1823. 

The gentlemen who placed this inscrip- 
tion over the grave of this intrepid and 
enterprising traveller, hope that every 


European visiting this spot will cause 
the ground to be cleared, and the fence 
round the grave repaired, if necessary." 

At the time of Belzoni*s death, . Mr. 
Houston bad every thing arranged with 
the King of Benin for his departure, 
and, had his health continued, there is 
no doubt he would have succeeded. Mr. 
Belzoni passed at Benin as an inhabit- 
ant, or rather native of the interior, 
who had come to England when a youth, 
and was now trying to return to his 
country. The King and Emegrands (or 
nobles) gave credit to this, Mr. Belzoni 
being in a Moorish dress, with his beard 
nearly a foot in length. There was, 
however, some little jealousy amongst 
them, which was removed by a present 
or two well applied ; and the King of 
Benin’s messenger was to accompany 
Mr. Bezoni with the King's cane, and 
as many men as were considered neces- 
sary for a guard and baggage carriers. 
The King's name is respected as far as 
Houssa, and he has a Messenger or Am- 
bassador stationary there. On Mr. Bel- 
zoni's arrival at Houssa, he was to leave 
his guard there, and proceed to Timbuc- 
too, the King not guaranteeing his 
safety further than Houssa, and Tim- 
buctoo not being known at Benin. On 
his return to Houssa he was to have 
made the necessary preparations forgoing 
down the Niger, and despatch his mes- 
senger and guard back with letters to 
his agents and to Mr. John Houtson; 
the messenger to be rewarded according 
to the account the letters gave of his be- 
haviour, and the King to receive a valu- 
able stated present. 

The distance from Benin to Houssa 
is not so great. The King gave the fol- 
lowing account of the route: — From 
Benin to Jaboo, six days' journey ; Ja- 
boo to Eyoo, three; Eyoo to Tappa, 
nine ; Tappa to Nyffoo, four ; and 
Nyffoo to Houssa, "three. Between 
Nyffoo and IIous6a, the “ Big Water" is 
to be crossed, considerably above Tan- 
gara, at which place it is tremendously 
rapid and wide; further down the na- 
tives of Benin know nothing of it, ex- 
cept that it runs to the Southward. 
Mr. Belzoni began to waver in his opi- 
nion of the Niger being a branch of the 
Nile, after having seen one or two of 
these rivers in the bight of Benin. 

In 1821 Mr. Belzoni published a 
“ Narrative of the Operations and re- 
cent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in 
Egypt and Nubia, and of a Journey to 
the Coast of the Red Sea, in search of 
the Antient Berenice; and another to 
the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon." In our 
review of this interesting work (see vol. 

xci. 
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xci. i. p. 41), we took the opportunity of 
giving a sketch of the life of this intre- 
pid Traveller, to which we refer our 
readers; as also to our vol. lxxxviii. 
477, for Nov. J 81 8, at which period it 
was reported that Mr. Belzoni had died 
at Great Cairo. The valuable labours 
of Mr. Belzoni will be found recorded ill 
many other of our volumes. 

G. H. F. Hartopp, Esq. M.P. 

Lately. At Mitcham, George Henry 
Fleetwood Hartopp, esq. M.P. for Dun- 
dalk, and eldest son of Sir Edmund Cra- 
dock Hartopp, bart. Mr. Hartopp was 
born August 20, 1785, and assumed the 
name of Fleetwood, in addition to that 
of Hartopp, as a memorial of his lineal 
descent from General Charles Fleetwood, 
whose estates eventually vested in his 
mother, who was the only child of Joseph 
Hurlock, Esq. by Sarah, heiress of Sir 
John Hartopp, bart. Mr. Hartopp was 
a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M. A. June 
20, 1811. He was an elegant scholar, 
and of a studious turn of mind. He 
unfortunately took cold during his par- 
liamentary attendance this session, from 
want of attention to warm clothing on 
returning from the House. His remains 
were interred on the 9th in the family- 
vault at Aston Flam vile, in Leicester- 
shire. Several intimate friends of the 
deceased attended the mournful solem- 
nity, and the procession from the village 
of Burbage to Aston Church was peculi- 
arly interesting. The hearse was preceded 
by tenantry on horseback, and by the Rev. 
Jerome Dyke, the officiating Minister, 
with Mr. Miles, the family solicitor, in a 
private carriage ; and was followed by 
three mourning coaches, the first of which 
contained Sir Edmund C. Hartopp, bart . 
and the next brother of the deceased, 
with his brother-in-law, Edward Grove, 
esq. and Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, bart. 
M. P. the chief mourners ; in the next 
were Sir Robert Inglis, bart. ; Sir James 
Riddell, bart. ; Thomas Pares, esq. ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Acland ; and in the third 
John Pares, esq. ; Thomas Lister, esq. ; 
Thomas Pares, jun. esq. M.P. ; and Rev. 
Mr. Janies; and numerous private car- 
riages of the relations and friends of 
the deceased lengthened the cortege. 

Richard Twining, Esq. 

April S3. At his house at Twicken- 
ham, in his 75th year, Richard Twining, 
esq. He received his education at Eton, 
but in consequence of the death of his 
father, remained there only till he was 
sixteen. This, however, was sufficiently 
long to determine in a great degree the 
course and habits of his subsequent life; 
for he there imbibed that taste and love 


for literature, which he never ceased to 
improve, and which formed an essential 
part of his character. 

Equally skilful in the dispatch of bu- 
siness, and diligent in employing his lei- 
sure to advantage, whenever he could 
disengage himself from the fatigues of 
London, he'hastened to his favourite re- 
treat at Twickenham or Isleworth to re- 
sume the study of the best authors in 
Latin, as well as English, both in verse 
and prose. Natural talents thus wisely 
improved, and heightened as they were, 
by a lively and enlarged sense of moral 
and religious obligation, rendered him a 
most pleasant companion, even to those 
who were more exclusively devoted to 
learned pursuits. In whatever company 
lie appeared, he never failed to attract 
attention, by the extent of his know- 
ledge, and the politeness and urbanity of 
his address. 

He ever acknowledged with the 
warmest gratitude how much both of 
amusement and instruction he derived 
from the affectionate intercourse and 
correspondence which subsisted between 
him and his elder brother, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Twining, of Colchester, the learned 
and elegant translator of Aristotle's trea- 
tise on Poetry. 

His letters were highly interesting 
and entertaining. On serious subjects 
they were forcible and affecting ; on 
lighter subjects they were humorous 
and playful. Even the smallest note, 
upon the most trifling occasion, receiv- 
ed a grace from some happy turn of 
thought or expression. An unwearied 
activity of mind, an uncommon quick- 
ness of perception, a solidity of judg- 
ment, and a never-failing readiness to 
assist those who stood in need of his as- 
sistance, involved him in a multiplicity 
of business. His hours of leisure were 
by no means hours of idleness. 

In the debates at the East India 
House he often took a prominent part. 
No man better understood how neces- 
sary it is that every public speaker 
should make himself master of his sub- 
ject. Those who heard him perceived 
that he spoke from cool and mature re- 
flection. He was earnest only that truth 
and honesty and justice, should prevail. 
He never went out of hi9 way to attAck 
others, nor repelled attacks with rude- 
ness or acrimony. It was his chief wish 
and endeavour to sooth, to persuade, to 
conciliate. In judicious choice and ar- 
rangement of arguments, perspicuity of 
expression, grammatical accuracy, free- 
dom from all hesitation, redundancy, or 
embarrassed repetition, and in close 
and harmonious articulation, few have 
surpassed him in any assembly. 
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The high sense entertained by the 
East India proprietors of bis integrity, 
ability, and valuable services, procured 
for him, in a manner peculiarly gratify- 
ing to him, a seat in the direction. The 
same seal for the honour and prosperity 
of the Company which had actuated him 
as a proprietor, still actuated him a6 a 
Director, till that fatal disease, which 
rendered him incapable of regular at- 
tendance, and lias now closed his earthly 
labours, determined him to resign a si- 
tuation, the duties of which he found 
himself no longer equal to discharge. 

To this imperfect but faithful sketch, 
be it added, for the information of those 
who bad not an opportunity of knowing 
him intimately, that lie supported his 
long-protracted sufferings and decay of 
strength, with that cheerful resignation 
to the will of God, and stedfast hope ill 
Christ, which were the ruling principles 
of his active and exemplary life. 

James Gandon, Esq. F.S.A. & M.R.I.A. 

Lately . At Canon Brook, near Lu- 
can, at the advanced age of 82, J. Gaii- 
don, esq. ; having resided in Ireland 
many years, during which time he prac- 
tised iu the fine arts, and contributed 
much to the improvement of the city of 
Dublin, and to tbe kingdom at large, of 
which his various published productions 
bear ample testimony. His remains 
were deposited in the same vault with 
those of his much respected, learned, 
and early attached friend, Francis Grove, 
esq. at tbe private chapel of Drumcon- 
dfa. Having completed his studies un- 
der the superintendence of Sir William 
Chambers, he was the first who obtained 
a gold medal for architecture, given by 
the Royal Academy at Somerset House. 
The then President, Sir JoBhua Reynolds, 
on presenting the medal to the success- 
ful candidate, expressed himself in the 
most flattering terms, and in prophetic 
language foretold the future eminence 
to which Mr. Gandon would arrive by 
prosecutiug his studies. The Vitruvius 
Britannicus, in 3 vols. folio, a most 
splendid work, appeared shortly after 
this, with bis name annexed, and in 
which he was principal. The Court- 
house of Nottingham was designed by 
him, and gained him the notice and 
friendship of some eminent characters 
in England, amongst whom were Sir 
George Saville and Mason the poet. 
Soon after this, great encouragement 
and large premiums were held out by 
public advertisement for erecting a Royal 
Exchange in Dublin, then much wanted. 
Designs for this purpose were called for, 
and Mr. Gandon obtained the second 
premium, Mr. Thomas Sandby the third. 


Mr. Cooley being declared the success- 
ful candidate, and the present ' Royal 
Exchange was built on his design. The 
great utility and convenience connected 
with the architectural beauty of Mr. 
Gandon’s design, however, attracted the 
attention and esteem of the late Earl of 
Cbarlemont and Portarlington, Colonel 
Burton Conyngham, and John Beres- 
ford, and his connexion with those dis- 
tinguished patrons of the fine arts in 
Ireland only terminated with their 
lives. He designed and executed that 
noble edifice the Custom House of Dub- 
lin, which will long remain a lasting 
monument of taste, elegance, and archi- 
tectural beauty ; and also the Court- 
house at Waterford, at the recommend- 
ation of the celebrated Howard. Tbe 
beautiful portico to the House of Lords, 
now converted into a national bank ; 
that noble building the Four Courts and 
King’s Inns, were designed and erected 
under his immediate superintendence, 
and many other works which reflect the 
highest lustre on the science and ta9ie of 
Mr. Gandon. It must he observed, that 
in the discharge of duty in tbe expendi- 
ture of public money, bis integrity was 
ever unimpeached, his great independ- 
ence of mind always steered him clear 
of parly or faction — he never contracted 
for any works, nor became in any man- 
ner interested in any speculation or job 
connected therewith, but always felt and 
supported the dignity of bis profession. 
He was one of the original members of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
His social qualities, for which lie was 
remarkable, were much obscured in 
the latter part of his life by an here- 
ditary gout, which afflicted him for the 
last thirty years of his life ; but notwith- 
standing his retirement, be continued 
to be honoured with the friendship and 
correspondence of many of the most dis- 
tinguished characters in the United 
Kingdom. ■■ 

George Webb Hall, Esq. 

Feb. 21. At Sneed Park, near Bristol, 
aged 59, George Webb Hall, esq. late 
Secretary to the Hon. Board of Agricul- 
ture, and Chairman to the Committee 
of the Agricultural Associations of Great 
Britain, who assembled at Henderson’s 
Hotel, during several of the late Sessions 
of Parliament, to seek relief from the 
depression under which the Agricultural 
Interest so seriously laboured, and of 
which associations he was the principal 
founder and promoter. His earlier ex- 
ertions were devoted to the profession 
of the law. He held and executed an 
appointment under the Corporation of 
Bristol for 35 years, during about 25 of 

which 
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which he was their solicitor, or acting Marquess of Exeter, and 10th and last 
legal adviser. He was principally in- Earl of Devon of that family. John Fran- 
■trumental likewise in passing all the cis Buller, of Morval, in Cornwall, 6t hip 
Acts for the improvement of the Port descent from the said Richard and Marga- 
aud Harbour of Bristol, and bad passed ret Tretburiffe, married ip 1716, Rebecca 
several for large and extensive inclo- 3rd dau. and co-heiress of Sir Jonathan 
sures ; In fact. Parliamentary business Trelawny*, Bart. Bishop of Winchester, 
was that to which be had particularly and by her had a numerous familyf. His 
devoted his time, and few were better second son John Boiler, Esq. was for 
qualified to surmount those numerous many years one of the Lords of the Ad- 
obstacles which are frequently opposed miralty, and Representative of East Looe 
to the progress of such bills. At the in several Parliaments ; by his first wife 
same time he was one of the most ex- Mary, daughter of Sir John St. Aubyn, 
tensive and improving occupiers of v land third Baronet, he had three aons), of 
in that district, and at one period was whom Edward the second son, the sub- 
tenant of nearly 2,300 acres of land, ject of this memoir, was born at the Ad- 
His death was occasioned by his horse miralty, 

falling with him, very near his own “ — ” 

bouse, when going only a walking pace, * His Lordship was descended from 
and in attempting to rise with him, John Trelawney and Florence Courtenay 
struck his head against the ground, and his wife, another daughter of the above- 
inflicted a wound on the top of his mentioned Sir Hugh Courtenay, and co« 
head, immediately behind the forehead ; heiress of Edward, last Marquess of Ex> 
the wound itself was not attended with eter and Earl of Devon, 
fever, and from the temperate and regu- f James the eldest son represented the 
lar habits of Mr. Hall, he was expected County of Cornwall in Parliament, and 
to have done well ; but on the 8th day, was twice married ; by his first wife Eli- 
symptoms of locked Jaw appeared, and zabeth, daughter and co-heiress ofWiD. 
all the skill and attention the first pby- Gould, of Downes, Devonshire, he had 
sicians and surgeons the City of Bristol James Buller, Esq. father of the present 
could supply, were unavailing to pre- James Buller, of Downes, Esq. M. P. for 
serve his life to his large family; and Exeter; and by his 2ud wife Jane, dau. 
although the local symptoms of the jaw of Allen 1st Earl Bathurst, he left eight 
yielded considerably to the means re- children ; of these John the eldest son 
sorted to, he sunk under the general de- was the father of several sons, of whom, 
pressing influence of this dreadful malady John the eldest succeeded to the estate 

of Morval ; James is one of the present 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edw. Duller, Bart. Clerks to the Privy Council ; and Sir An- 
jfpril 15. At his seat,Trenant Park, in thony Buller, the youngest soli, is now a 
Cornwall, Sir Edward Buller, Bart. Vice- Judge in India. SirPranci6, the 6th son of 
Admiral of the Red, and Recorder of the John Buller, Esq. byLidy Jane Bathurst, 
Borough of East Looe, became the celebrated Judge, and wa«cre- 

This gallant officer was the descendant ated a Barb whose son. Sir Francis Bul- 
of a family which, from its antiquity and ler, is the 2d and present Bart. William, 
alliances, has long been eminent in the the 3rd son of John Francis Buller aiul 
counties of Devon and Cornwall. Rich- Rebecca Trelawny, was consecrated Bi- 
ard Buller, the immediate ancestor of the shop of Exeter in 1732, and died in 1706* 
numerous highly respectable individuals { John Buller, Esq. the eldest of 
of that name now living in those coun- these sons was many years in India, 
ties, was a younger son of a Somerset- In 1802 he was elected Recorder of East 
shire family, and settled at Tregarrick Looe (vide Bond's History of Looe), 
in Cornwall, early in the sixteenth cen- which borough he represented in Parlia- 
turyt he married Margaret widow of Ed- ment for some years; he married Au- 
ward Courtenay, of Landrake, Esq. and gusta daughter of Major Nixon, but died 
daughter and co-heiress of Thomas in 1607 without issue. Henry the second 
Trethuriffe,of Trethuriffe in that county, son was a Lieutenant of the Navy, and 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hugh died in tbe East Indies unmarried. Mr. 
Courtenay, of Boconnock, Knt. sister Duller, tbe father of Sir Ed. Buller, mar. 
of Edward, seventh Earl of Devon, K. G. secondly, El iz.dau. of — Hunter, Esq. and 
(the lineal descendant of Hugh Courte- by her bad several children who all died 
nay, second Earl of Devon, by Margaret unmar. excepting Charlotte, wife of her 
second daughter of Humphrey de Bohun cousin Wm, Buller, Esq. and Maj.-Gen, 
fourth Earl of Hereford and Essex, Lord Frederick Buller, whose eldest son Thu- 
High Constable of England, by Elizabeth mas Frederick Buller married in 1821, 
Plant&genet his wife, seventh daughter of tbe Rt. Hon. Lady Agnes Percy, daughter 
King Edward I.) and great great aunt, of Hugh 2nd Duke, and twin*sister of 
and co-heiress of Edw. Courtenay, 2nd Hugh 3rd and present Duke of North- 
Gbnt. Mag. May, 1824. umberlaml, K. G. 
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miralty, December 24th, 1764, and re- 
ceived bii education at Westminster! at 
the age of 13.be entered the Navy as a 
Midshipman under the auspices of the 
late Lord Mulgrave, with whom he served 
in the Courageux in Admiral Keppel's 
engagement with the Count D’Orvilliers, 
on the 87th of July, 1778. At a very 
early age Mr. Duller received his first 
Commission as Lieutenant of the Scep- 
tre, in which ship he was in several ac- 
tions whilst she formed part of Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes's Fleet, and in one of which 
he Was slightly wounded. In 1783 Lt. 
Duller was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, and appointed to the Chaser 
Sloop, and subsequently to the Brisk. 
On the !9th of July 1790 he obtained the 
rank of Post Captain into the Dido Fri- 
gate, on the Coast of Halifax, which ship 
he brought to England, and paid off. 
During the peace, In 1792, be commanded 
the Porcupine, 24, then on Channel Ser- 
vice, and was soon after removed to the 
Adventure of 44 guns. Captain Buller's 
next appointment was to the Crescent, in 
which ship, accompanied by the Sceptre, 
he escorted the India Fleet to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and was present at the cap- 
ture of the Dutch Squadron in Saldanha 
Bay in 1796. He returned from that sta- 
tion in theAmrica of 64 guns, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Blanket, 
and in 1797 was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Sea Fencibles from the river 
Lyme to Caw6and-bay, at the time when 
they were first established ; and by his 
able arrangements placed them on a most 
respectable footing. In 1799 Captain 
Duller succeeded to the command of ihe 
Edgar 74, and soon afterwards removed 
into the Achille of the same force; in 
these ships he was constantly employed 
in 11 ckading the Ports of Brest and 
Rochefort until the cessation of liostili- 
tiea in 1801. In March 1803 on the day 
that His Majesty's message was com- 
municated to Parliament acquainting 
them that he was obliged to augment 
His naval force, this zealous officer was 
ordered to command the Malta of 84 
guns, in which ship be assisted At the 
blockade of Brest, Rochefort, Cadiz, Co- 
runna and Ferrol. On the 22nd of July, 
1805, in Sir Robt. Calder's action against 
the combined fleets of France and Spain 
Captain Duller displayed considerable 
courage and ability ; in consequence 
of the fog, the Malta in the heat of the 
action was separated from the fleet, and 
bad five sail of the enemy upon her at 
one time, who were endeavouring to cut 
her off; she however gallantly braved the 
danger, and continued the unequal con- 
flict until one of her opponents, the San 
Rafael, of 84 -guns, struck to her; and 
shortly after the Malta's boats also took 


possession of the El Filme of 74 guns, 
which had before been engaged and 
nearly if not entirely silenced by some of 
our ships. The Malta on this occasion 
had five men killed and forty wounded, 
and' her rigging and masts considerably 
damaged. For his gallant conduct in 
this action His Majesty, as a mark of His 
Royal approbation, was pleased to con- 
fer on Captain Duller a Colonelcy of Ma- 
rines. In August 1806 he received or- 
ders to place himself under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Louis, whose 
squadron was destined for a secret expe- 
dition, but in consequence of Jerome 
Buonaparte having with several ships 
put to sea. Sir Thomas Louis was ordered 
in pursuit of him. Though not fortunate 
enough to meet the object of their 
search, the squadron captured the Presi- 
dent, a fine frigate of 44 guns. In 1807 
Captain Duller sailed in the Malta for 
the Mediterranean, where he put himself 
under the orders of Lord Collingwood, 
who gave him the command of the in- 
shore squadron. In this service he evinc- 
ed great activity and zeal, particularly 
in destroying one of our transports which 
had unfortunately grounded near Cadiz. 
Whilst the Malta was refitting at GibraL 
tar, about this period. Captain Duller 
had an opportunity of displaying that in- 
tredity and humanity which were con- 
spicuous traits in bis character, and 
which it is infinitely more gratifying to 
record than even the most splendid vic- 
tories | a Portugese frigate having been 
wrecked within the Spanish lines, Capt. 
Duller was instrumental, at the risk of 
his own life, in saving many of her unfor- 
tunate crew ; and although twice swept 
away by the violence of the surf, no en- 
treaty or consideration of personal safety 
could induce him to quit the spot whilst 
even a hope existed of rescuing a fellow 
creature from destruction. Well indeed 
has a former Biographer of Sir E. Dul- 
ler observed. “ Actions such as these 
“ should be inscribed on brass \ for while 
“ they prove the genuine hero, they also 
** evince a full possession of the beat vir- 
“ tues of humanity." His exertions how- 
ever, Added to his having been for many 
hours in wet clothes, threw him into a vi- 
olent fever, which had nearly proved fatal. 
His recent illness, and the solicitations 
of his friends, induced him to request the 
Admiralty to supersede him, and he re- 
turned to England in 1807. On the 
38th of April 1 808 be was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and 
on the 3rd of October following His Ma- 
jesty was pleased to confer on him the dig- 
nity of a Baronet of Great Britain, with 
remainder to the heirs male of his body. 

At the close of the year 1809 he 
succeeded Sir John Sutton as second in 
command 
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command at Plylnouth f where he con- 
tinued until the autumn of 1812, and on 
the 1 2th of August in that year he was 
rumoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral, 
rum this period Sir Edward Buller was 
unemployed. 

His seal, activity, and bravery have 
often occasioned his numerous friends 
to join in the regret expressed by his Bio- 
grapher, whom we have just cited, “ that 
• f fortune should have been more pro- 
“pitious in placing him more frequently 
** in scenes where bis acknowledged me- 
“ rit must have eusured applause and 
“ commanded admiration for though 
the occasions for distinguishing himself 
were but few, he eagerly seised on every 
opportunity which presented itself ; and 
his conduct in Sir Robert Caider's action 
affords indisputable evidence of profes- 
sional talent and gallantry, which alone 
required opportunity to have placed him 
amongst the most celebrated of his con- 
temporaries. 

In private life Sir Edward Buller was 
distinguished by the warmth and* good- 
ness of his heart, the frankness of his 
temper, and the generosity of bis dis- 
position ; ever willing to confer a kind- 
ness, his best exertions were uniformly 
used to promote the welfare of his friends, 
and there are few men whose name will 
be remembered with more gratitude and 
affection. 

Sir Edward represented East Looc 
from 1802 to 1820, and on the death of 
his brother John Buller, Esq. in 1807, he 
was elected Recorder of that Borough. 

He married at Nova Scotia, March 15, 
1789, Gertrude daughter of Colonel Phi- 
lip Van Cortlandt, by whom he had issue 
John St. Aubyn Buller, who died an in- 
fant, and Anna-Maria, born November 
3, 1799, who married 25th February last, 
at Buloe in Cornwall, Lieut-Col. James 
Drummond Elphinstone, younger son of 
the Hon. William Fullarton Elphin- 
stone, a Director of the Hon. East India 
Company, 2nd surviving son of Charles 
tenth Lord Elphinstone, and great-uncle 
of John 13tb and present Lord. Colonel 
Elphinstone, on his marriage with Miss 
Buller, obtained the Royal licence to as- 
sume the name of Buller before that of 
Elphinstone, and to bear the arms of that 
family quarterly in the second quarter 
with his paternal coat. 

In consequence of Sir Edward Buller*s 
demise without issue male the Baronetcy 
is extinct. 

A Memoir, with a most faithful por- 
trait of this excellent officer, is given in 
the Naval Chronicle for March 1808, 
vol. xix. p. 177. 


Riv. Thomas Maurice. 

March 80. At his apartments in the Bri- 
tish Museum, after a long and painful Al- 
ness, 1 in his 70th year, the Rev. Thomas 
Maurice, M. A. Assistant Keeper of the 
MSS. in that Institution ; and ' Vicar of 
Cudham, Kent, and Wormleighton, War- 
wickshire. 

Mr. Maurice has been his own Biographer. 
From his well-written and very amusing 
Memoirs, most of the following particu- 
lars of him will be gleaned ; witn such 
others as we have been enabled to collect. 

The family of Maurice is of high Cam- 
brian origin, and allied to the ancient 
princes of Powis. The pedigree of Mau- 
rice shews their descent in a regular line 
from the celebrated chief Einion, who ranks 
at the head of one of the five royal tribes of 
Wales. That branch from which our Au- 
thor descended settled at Whittington in 
Shropshire. His grandfather, Thomas Mau- 
rice, esq. was the younger brother of Ed- 
ward Maurice, esq. of Lloran andPen-y-bont. 
This Thomas Maurice having received the 
fortune of a younger brother, and having 
increased it by a marriage with the dan. of 
John Trevor, esq. of Oswestry, towards the 
close of the 17th century, settled os a mer- 
chant in London, but was ruined in the 
South Sea Bubble in 1 72 1 . He had three 
children, Thomas (father of our Author), 
brought up to succeed him in his own line ; 
Peter, and John. 

Thomas, (the father of Mr. M.) was 
articled to a West India merchant, made 
several voyages to the West Indies, and 
settled in Jamaica. The climate not agree- 
ing with him, after three years he returned 
to England; and being accomplished in 
mathematical sciences, he opened an aca- 
demy at Clapham, and m^pied an elderly 
lady with some property. 

In 1737, by tne interest of Sir John Ber- 
nard, then Lord Mayor, he Was elected by 
the Governors of Christ's Hospital, Head- 
master of their Establishment at Hertford ; 
(whither he carried with him his private pu- 
pils ;) and held that situation 26* years. His 
character for humanity and integrity is re- 
corded in the antiais of that noble Insti- 
tution. Late in life he married a very young 
woman, (who had been the companion of his 
first wife,) by whom he had six children $ the 
eldest (the subject of this article), and one 
brother, William*, alone reached maturity. 
The father died in 1763 ; leaving every 
thing he possessed to his young widow. 
She seems to have been an affectionate mo- 
ther, but was subject to low spirits, and oc- 
casional fits of derangement. Unfortunately 


* This gentleman was afterwards a respect- 
able surgeon at Welwyn, and died a few years 
since. 
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•ha got entangled with tlie Methodists, and 
after some little time was persuaded to marry 
an Irish preacher, named Joseph , Wright. 
Her new husband used her shamefully 5 she 
was cot away from him \ but the law expenses 
in Chancery swallowed up the little fortunes 
of herself and her children. 

On the death of his father, the subject 
of this Memoir was first sent to Christ*s 
Hospital 1 hut his health declining, he was 
removed in about a year and a half, to an 
academy at £nling, then kopt by Mr. Pearse, 
and now flourishing under the superintend- 
ance of the Rev. Dr. Nicholas. Thence 
he was removed, in consequence of his mo- 
ther’s attachment to Methodism, to the 
“ Athens of Wesleyan Literature, in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol.' ' His next pre- 
ceptor was Mr. Bradley, a learned orthodox 
clergyman, near London. His original des- 
tination, the Church, being now considered 
impracticable, he was placed in the chambers 
of Mr. Brown, of the Inner Temple, prepa- 
ratory to the study of the law. But instead 
of writing notes on Coke and Blackstone, 
lie was engaged in the study of Ovid and 
Tibullus, or Shakspeare and Milton. 

“ It was about this period," says Mr. 
Maurice, “ that the Rev. Samuel Parr, a 
name that will ever he dear to me to the 
last moment of ray existence — having, with 
glaring injustice, lieen refused the sub- 
stantial claim which his education on the 
•pot, his profound erudition, and the very 
statutes of the Founder gave him of suc- 
ceeding his friend and patron Dr. Sum- 
ner, in the head-mastership of Harrow, 
opened a school in the neighbouring hill of 
Stanmore, t6 which ho was followed by a 
large portion [about 40 ] of the scholars, 
whose fathers, thinking him illiberally treated 
by the governms, encouraged him to com- 
mence tne liaznaous undertaking. At my re- 
quest he was written to by my guardian, and 
waa informed of the accumulated misfortunes 
that had overwhelmed my youth, and had 
obstructed my progress in literature. This did 
sot fail deeply to interest in my favour a heart 
worn and benevolent as his own, and laid 
the foundation of that friendship which now 
for ebove 40 yean, I exult to say, has sub- 
sisted between us with unimpaired vigour. 
His reply wes in the usual manner of that 
gentleman, prompt, ardent, and energetic. 

A meeting wes instantly appointed, at which 
I was neither terrified by his quick pene- 
trating glance, nor dismayed by the awful 
magnitude of his overshadowing wig. I felt, 
however, degraded in the presence of so 
gseat a scholar ; I repeated the tale of my 
early calamities; and ingenuously acknow- 
ledged my profound ignorance. His an- 
swers were in a high degree candid and cen- 
•oling i and having been shown some spe- 
cimens of my poetic talent, he honoured 
them with a gratifying, but guarded eulogy." 
Too much praise cannot be given to the 
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liberality of Dr; Parr on this occasion, who 
benevolently received Mr. Maurice udder 
his protection, directed hia studies, with 
what success will subsequently appear, and 
supported him, though with slender ap- 
pearances of receiving an adequate remu- 
neration. The affection between these learn- 
ed men continued till death divided them. 
Dr. Parr ever considered T. Maurice as liis 
admired pupil and highly-esteemed friend ; 
and Mr. Maurice ever entertained for the 
Doctor (as we have above seen) the deepest 
gratitude and sincercst affection. 

At Dr. Parr's, young Maurice, though a 
junior boy, associated with companions of 
considerable talents and matured intellect ; 
this was to advance in knowledge. Pre- 
eminent among these worthies of Stan- 
more were William Julius, the Captain, 
and Walter Pollard, — excellent scholars, — 
natives of the tropic — “ souls made of fire, 
and children of the sun the latter of whom 
was Mr. M’s confidential friend through 
life ; Monsey Alexander, a very good scho- 
lar, and Mr. M’s most intimate friend at 
Oxford ; the incomparable scholar, Joseph 
Gerald ; and the two ingenious sons of Dr. 
Graham of Netherby. These eminent young 
men assisted Maurice in his studies ; and the 
Archdidaskolos himself condescended to in- 
dulge him with private instructions. 

At the age of 1.9 Mr. Maurice was en- 
tered at St. John’s college, Oxford; and in 
about a year afterwards removed to Uni- 
versity College, under the tuition of the 
present Lord Stowell. 

Whilst at the University he cultivated 
his poetic talents : — “ I began my career 
in life," says Mr. M. “ as a Poet, and my 
publications in that line were honoured with 
no inconsiderable share of the public ap- 
probation; the literary public 1 mean, as 
of my principal work, the Translation of 
the noblest Tragedy of Sophocles, they 
alone could be competent judges. — The 
history of their composition forms, indeed, 
an essential part of the history of my own 
life, with which, in its early periods, they 
are inseparably connected." — “The warm 
commendations of a Johnson, a Parr, and 
a Jones, with which my translation of the 
CEdipus Tyranuus was honoured, have ex- 
cited in me hopes that it will not wholly 
be doomed to oblivion." 

Among the poems published about this 
time, besides his translation of the (Edi- 
pus Tyrannus, were, “ The School Boy, a 
Poem, written in imitation of the Splendid 
Shilling," 4to. 1775; “The Oxonian," a 
poem, which accurately described the scenes 
then too prevalent in that now reformed Uni- 
versity ; “ Netherby,” a Poem, 4to. 1776 • 

“ Hagley," a Poem, 4to. 1777 ; “ Monody 
to the Memory of the Duchess of Northum- 
berland;" “ Warley,” a Satire, 4 to. 1778. 

After taking bis degree of B. A. he was 
ordained by the great and good Bp. Lowth : 

and 
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and became Curate, at the recommendation 
of Df. Wetherell, Master of University Col- 
lege, to the Rev. John Shepherd, rec- 
tor of Woodford in Essex. A short time' 
afterwards, Dr. Johnson, being then on a 
visit to his friend Dr. Taylor, at Bosworth, 
wrote, unsolicited, a warm and friendly let- 
ter to Dr. Wetherell, with the proffer of 
the Curacy of Bosworth, if Mr. Maurice 
were in orders. 

In about two years after he had settled 
at Woodford, a Mrs. Trevor, whose maiden 
name was Maurice, formerly of Oswestry, 
left Mr. M. property which amounted to 
nearly 6*00/. ; this proved a seasonable re- 
lief ; and with it, at the advice of his friends, 
he purchased a cliaplaincy in the 97tli reg. 
which regiment being reduced in 1784, Mr. 
M. continued to receive half-pay as long as 
he lived. 

In 1778 he preached a Fast Sermon at 
Woodford, which was the only sermon he 
overprinted ; and dedicated it to Lord North. 

In 1778 he also preached an Assize Ser- 
mon at Chelmsford before Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Mansfield and Justice Ashhurst. This 
was not printed ; hut copious extracts from 
it are given in Mr. Maurice's Memoirs, Part 
III. pp. 75—81# 

In 1779 he published by subscription a 
volume of his Poems and Miscellaneous 
Pieces ; with his Translation of the CKdi- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 

In 1782 his Muse seized a popular sub- 
ject, and composed “Ierne Rediviva," an 
Ode addressed to the Volunteers of Ireland; 
and in 1784, first appeared his Elegiac 
Poem, “ Westminster Abbey." A second 
edition of this Work appeared in 1913 in 
a more splendid form; accompanied with 
other occasional Poems, and his Transla- 
tion of the (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 

The first idea of Mr. Maurice’s becoming 
an historian (but of what he had not a con- 
ception) was suggested by the composition 
of historical exercises, at the seminary of 
Dr. Parr, and the commendations bestowed 
on one of those exercises. This spark was 
fanned into a flame when he attended the 
incomparable Lectures on History by his 
respected tutor at University College, the 
present Lord Stowell. 

About 1783 he first began to meditate a 
History of India, drawn up in a popular way, 
from the acre of the invasion of that coun- 
try by Alexander down to the time that Mr. 
Orme's work commences. To detail the his- 
tory of 2000 years was no trifling concern ; 
but Mr. M. applied himself resolutely to the 
task, devoting at least three or four hours a 
day for five years to perusing, translating, 
revising, and arranging his materials. 

In 1785, finding that the weekly duty of 
an extensive parish like Woodford incom- 
patible with nis studies, he relinquished 
that curacy for the Chapel of Epping, where 
only attendance on Sundays was required. 


His intimacy with the Godfrey family, 
who resided at Woodford was attended with 
one circumstance peculiarly fortunate, as 
through it he gained access to the In- 
dian books and papers of that family, who 
had long resided in the East. Mr. Godfrey 
was the guardian of the lady whom Mf. 
Maurice married in 1783. she was the 
daughter of Thomas Pearce, esq. a captain 
in the service of the East India Company. 
This amiable lady lived only four years suit- 
sequent to this union. Her death was to 
Mr. Maurice of very serious and lasting 
consequence, for it deprived him of the 
comforts of domestic life, and compelled 
him to seek society abroad, to the indiscri- 
minate enjoyment of which he was too much 
devoted. He bewailed his loss in an ele- 
gant poetical Epitaph, which possesses very 
considerable merit, and is printed in his 
Poems*. 

In 1789 our author's Muse assumed a 
bolder flight, in “ Pantliea, or the Captive 
Bride," a tragedy founded on e story in Xeno- 
phon. To which he added, c< An Elegy on 
the Memory of the Duke of Northumber- 
land." 

To revert to his great work on Indian 
Antiquities. 

The first public step taken by him appeared 
in 1 790, in a “ Letter to the Court ot Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, containing 
Proposals for printing the History of the 
Revolutions of the Empire of Hindostan, 
from the earliest Ages to the present, with 
a Sketch of the Plan on which the Work 
will be conducted ; a concise Account of 
the Authors who will be consulted ; and a 
short Retrospect of the general History." 

Mr. Maurice had nearly completed liis ar- 
duous task, when the French Revolution 
broke out ; and neither his <wwiction, the 
result of education and reflnRn, nor his 
profession, would permit him to publish any 
thing respecting India, without an effort at 
least to refute the argument and subvert the 
hypothesis of the atneists of the day, who 
had taken their stand to endeavour to root 
out Christianity and demoralize the world. 
His nearly-finished work was therefore laid 
aside, and an ample field was to be traversed* 
New books were to be procured, and toll- 
some vigils endured. Three move year* 
were therefore consumed in this investiga- 
tion ; and at length, in 1791, his two first 
volumes appeared under the title of Indian 
Antiquities, or Dissertations relative to the 
ancient Geographical Divisions, tlie pure 


* The epitaph on hie wife is printed in 
our vol. lxiii. 260. Various other poem* 
by Mr. Maurice are printed in our volumes ; 
see GeLeral Index, vol. III. p. 519; parti- 
cularly his Ode to Mithra, lxiii. 556; hie 
Poem for the Literary Fund in 1 806, lxsvi. 
548 ; Lines on a Festival of the Philosophi- 
cal Society in 1814, LXXiiv, ii. 470. 

System 
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System of primaeval Theology, the grand 
Code of Civil Laws, the original Form of 
Government, and the various and profound 
Literature of Hindostan, compared through- 
out with the ‘Religion, Laws, Government, 
and Literature of Persia, Egypt, and Greece ; 
the whole intended as introductory to the 
History of Hindustan, upon a comprehen- 
sive scale f,” 8 vo, with plates. — This work 
was written, with great labour, perspicuity, 
and talent, and it embraced a multitude of 
important objects. The various and com- 
plicated subjects in the Dissertation on the 
Indian Theology, may be judged of by the 
Summary of their Contents prefixed to these 
volumes. — A third volume was produced in 
the following year, in which not only the 
rites practised within the pagodas, but the 
singular style of architecture of Indian pa- 
godas themselves, was extensively discussed. 
— A fourth appeared in 1794, in which at 
great length ne enforced and illustrated the 
doctrine of the Trinity from the universal 
prevalence in Asia of the doctrine of divine 
Triads. — A fifth volume followed shortly 
after, in which that important subject was 
resumed? while the concluding portion of 
it contained strictures relative to the almost 
incredible excruciating penances of the Hin- 
doos, and the Indiau Metempsychosis. — A 
considerable pause in the publication here 
ensued, occasioned by impaired health, and 
exhausted funds ; but in 1796, chiefly thro* 
the princely liberality of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Robert, fourth Earl of Harborough, a 
•ixth volume was published, divided into 
two parts, of which Part 1. coutained a Dis- 
sertation on the peculiar Superstitions of 
the Sect of Buddha, compared with those 
of the Druids of Europe, whose reverence 
for rocks and stones of enormous dimen- 
sions seema^ have been congenial ; and 
Part II. a DmHrtation on the Commerce car- 
ried on by the Phoenicians and antient Greeks 
with the British Islands for Tin. — The se- 
venth and final volume contained discourses 
on the immense treasures in gems and bul- 
lion possessed by the antient Indian Mo- 
narchs ; and the arts and manufactures of 
India, which were in a great degree the 
sources of those treasures. An snalysis of 
the institutions of Menu, their celebrated 
law-giver; and extensive strictures on the an- 
cient form of government established among 
that celebrated people, concluded the work. 

On bidding adieu to this subject, he ex- 
isses a fervent hope that “ his humble 
says (os he is pleased to cell them) on the 
Antiquities of India may be the forerunner 
of some grander effort, more fully and effec- 
tually to display them ; since (adds he) my 
mind is eternally impressed with the convic- 
tion that every additional research into their 

t A complete and correct analysis of this 
work is to be found in the British Critic for 
1798, 1794, 179*1 end 1797. 
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early annals and history, will ultimately tend 
to strengthen and support the' Mosaic and 
Christian codes, and consequently the high- 
est and best interests of man.** 

The demise of Sir Wm. Jones, in 1794, 
threw a gloom over the literary and philoso- 
phical world. After obtaining an immense 
reputation in Europe, he repaired to Asia, 
and reaped new laurels by investigating the 
mythology and antiquities of that distant 
quarter of the world. Mr. Maurice was 
known to Sir William at Oxford, had been 
honoured with his friendship at an early pe- 
riod of life, and had received the most flat- 
tering encouragement of his work on India, 
by a letter from Sir William, transmitted 
from Calcutta. No sooner was the loss of 
this extraordinary man received, than Mr. 
Maurice’s lyre was strung to his praise, in 
“ An Elegiac Poem sacred to the Memory 
and Virtues of the Hon. Sir Wm. Jones, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Bengal; containing an histo- 
rical Retrospect of the Progress of Science 
and Foreign Conquest in Asia,’* 1795. This 
poetical tribote met with no common share 
of deserved applause. 

In June 1795 he engaged with his worthy 
friend Thos. Hammersley, esq. of Pall Mall, 
in carrying on a series of biographical Es- 
says, entitled “ Records of Merit,** which 
were inserted in the Morning Herald. The 
first number, by Mr. Maurice, was a detail 
of the private virtues of Sir W. Jones; the 
second, by Mr. Hammersley, contained anec- 
dotes of his friend Mr. Partington the lawyer ; 
and the third article was entitled “ Anna, or 
exalted Virtue in inferior Station.’* Under 
this veil Mr. Maurice describes the melan- 
choly history of his own mother, to whom 
he was ardently attached. 

In the same year (17.95) appeared the 
first volume of his “ History of Hindos- 
tan £;'* its Arts and its Sciences, as con- 
nected with the history of the other great 
empires of Asia, during the most antient 
periods of the world ; with numerous illus- 
trative Engravings,” 4to. In this volume 
Mr. Maurice discusses the curious and im- 
portant topics of Indian Cosmogony; the 
four Yugs, or grand astronomical periods ; 
the longevity of the primitive race, Ac. 
The second volume $ of this work followed 
in 1798; and the third and final Part It in 
1799. 

About 1796 he first became acquainted 
with that truly benevolent character, the 
late Dr. John Coakley Lettsom. Under his 
hospitable roof at Grove Hill, a great por- 
tion of his Indian Antiquities was written, 
and some of his happiest hours were passed. 
As a return for the accumulated favours of 
many years, Mr. M. composed his descrip- 

X Ably analysed and reviewed in British 
Critic for 1 796. 

§ Ibid, for 1799. 


II Ibid. 
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tire poem of u Grove Hill/' which he pub- 
lished in 1799* accompanied with an “ Ode 
to Mithra." 

In 1798 he published “Sanscrit Frag- 
ments, or Extracts from the several Books 
of the Brahmins on subjects important to 
the British Isles," 8vo. 

His poem entitled “The Crisis," the only 
political one he ever published, was com- 
posed at the period of the menaced invasion 
in 1798, and was inscribed to that distin- 
guished corps the Light Horse Volunteers. 

In the same year Mr. Maurice was pre- 
sented by that Maecenas of literature, Earl 
Spencer, to the vicarage of Wormleighton, 
in Warwickshire ; and the year following 
received the appointment of Assistant Li- 
brarian to the llritish Museum. 

In 1800 appeared a new edition of hit 
“ Poems, Epistolary, Lyric, and Elegiacal, 
in three Parts." 

In the same year, in consequence of a 
demand for particular portions of his “ In- 
dian Antiquities," increased by the warm 
commendation of the work by Bishop Tom- 
lyne, he published those portions in a sepa- 
rate form, under the title of “ A Disserta- 
tion on the Oriental Trinities*," 8vo. 

About the same time he obtained, by 
the persevering interest of Bp. Tomline 
with Mr. Pitt, the pension that hod been 
before bestowed upon the Poet Cowper. 

In 1802 he published the first volume of 
his “ Modern History of Hindostan +," 
and in 1804 the second volume J. In 
this work Mr. Maurice undertook to 
collect together, into one body, the frag- 
ments of historical information respecting 
India, which are to be found in the early 
classical, as well as Moslem writers, and to 
illustrate both by such additional documents 
as are afforded by the Ayeen Akberv, the 
Asiatic Researches, and other authentic 
publications ; and his intention was to bring 
down the Indian history, collecting, as he 
descended, and incorporating together, the 
various accounts given by Arabian, Venetian, 
Portugueze, and British writers, in the suc- 
cessive centuries in which they flourished, 
to the close of the 1 8th century. 

In 1804, on the death of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Ayscough, he was presented by the 
Lord CnanceTlor, to the vicarage of Cud- 
ham, in Kent. 

In 1805 Mr. Maurice printed a “ Vindica- 
tion of his Indian History, from the mis- 
representations oftlie Edinburgh Reviewers." 

In 1806 he published “ The Fall of the 
Mogul, a Tragedy s” and in 1807, “ Rich- 
mond Hill, a descriptive and historical Poem ; 
illustrative of the principal Objects viewed 
from that beautiful Eminence." 


* Ably analysed in British Critic for 
1801. 

f Ibid for 1802. 
t Ibid for 1804. 


It was not till 1808 that Mr. Maurice 
took his degree of M. A. 

In 1 810 appeared “ A Supplement to the 
History of India," 4 to. 

In 1812 he published “ Brahminieal 
Fraud Detected, in a aeries of Letters to 
the Episcopal Bench," &c. in which the 
attempts or the Sacerdotal tribe of India, 
to invest their fabulous deity Crishna, with 
the honour and attributes of the Christian 
Messiah, known to them through the me- 
dium of the Evangelium Irtfanti*) or what 
is vulgarly called St. Thomas's Gospel, are 
examined, exposed, and defeated. This in- 
vestigation proved laborious, extending over 
a wide and little explored field. The 
pamphlet traces to their true source the 
origin of all the spurious Gospels, as well as 
the mode by which they reached India and 
Persia. 

In 1816 he published “ Observations 
connected with Astronomy and Ancient 
History, sacred and profane, on the Ruine 
of Babylon, as recently visited aud described 
by Claudius James Rich, Esq." 4to j and In 
1818, “ Observations on the Remains ef 
Ancient Egyptian Grandeur and Supersti- 
tion, as connected with those of Assyria v 
forming the Appendix to Observations on 
the Ruins of Babylon, with illustrative En- 
gravings," 4to. 

In 1821 he reprinted his “ History of 
Antient India," after it had been many years 
out of print, with all the original plates, 
the Avatars, Zodiacs, &c. Many correc- 
tions and improvements distinguish tills 
new edition. This republication gave un- 
feigned pleasure to the worthy author, as 
being so appropriate, in his opinion, to that 
period, when Anarchy and Infidelity were 
again endeavouring to rear their blood- 
stained standards in this country. 

The concluding portion o& the preface 
shall here be given as explanatory of Mt. 
Maurice's praiseworthy intentions * 

“For having allotted so considerable a 
portion of these volumes to the defence of 
the Mosaic history, if any apology be neces- 
sary, I have this to urge in my vindication, 
that, leaving out of the question the hostile 
attacks recently made on that history and 
its author by Infidelity, and urged with such 
increased malignity at the present momentous 
crisis) the writings of that sublime and ve- 
nerable legislator must necessarily claim a 
very large share of the attention of every 
historian of those antient periods, the trans- 
actions of which form the principal subject 
discussed in them. Subordinate as is the 
station which, for many years, it has been 
my lot to fill in that profession of which I 
am a hiember, and in the support of which 
I have exerted my most strenuous efforts, 
disappointment and neglect have not yet 
shaken the zeal of my attachment to it: 
nor could I avoid feeling, eaually with my 
brethren in the higher orders orthe Establish- 
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t ut u s, sentiments of just indignation at the purposes ; to collect into one centre the 
intuits offered to that profession, and indeed blended rays shed by the heavenly orbs, and 
|o the whole Christian church, by the insi- direct their powerful focal splendour to the 
noations of M. Volney, M. Bailli, and other illustration of those grand primeval truths 
professed infidels of the age, that the noble which form the basis of the national Theo- 
flystem of the national Theology rests upon logy ; a Theology so inseparably connected 
aq snore substantial a basis than an Egyp- with the National Government.” 
tiaa Allegory, relative to the introduction One of the last literary occupations of 
of Evil into the world; that the fabulous Mr. Maurice, wss the writing of his own 
Crishna of India should be represented, “ Memoirs ; comprehending the History of 
both in name, character, and the miracles the Progress of Indian Literature, and Anec- 
imputed to him by a superstitious people, dotes of Literary Characters, in Britain, 
is the prototype of the Christian Messiah ; daring a period of BO years." Part I. was 
that in a fanciful hypothesis relative to the printed in 1819, and a second edition in 
•elestisl Virgo, and the Sun rising in that 1881. The second part of the “ Me- 
eign, the immaculate conception should be moirs" followed in 1820; including, a Tour 
ridiculed, the stupendous event of the resur- in 1775, to Derbyshire, Westmoreland, and 
rection scoffed at, and the Sun of righteous- Cumberland; ana the third part was pub- 
ness be degraded to a level with his crea- lished in 1822. This brings down Mr. 
lures. I will not propagate the contagion, Maurice's History to about the year 1796 ; 
by referring, at present, either to the work, but the fourth, or what was to be the final 
or the page, in which these dreadful bias- part, we regret to say, was never published, 
phemtes are to be found. But the fact is This is a most amusing piece of auto- 
notorious, and the result of the continued biography. The author does not conceal 
diffusion of such pernicious doctrines must his own indiscretions, but the pleasant way 
be the disruption of all the bands of human he narrates them, and the evident goodness 
society, which awful and recent experience of his heart, induce the reader to pity and 
instructs us. cannot exist without the sane- to forgive. But what renders the work truly 
titles of religion. I must again assert my delightful, are the numerous inteiesting 
perfect coincidence with the opinion of Sir anecdotes of the eminent contemporaries 
William Jones, whom an intimate acquaint- with whose acquaintance and friendship Mr. 
mice with the mythology and history of Maurice was honoured *. 

Oriental nations availed not to make a We have thus taken a review of Mr. 
sceptic, that if the Mosaic history be indeed Maurice's various publications, and it will 
a fable, the whole fabric of the national reli- appear evident to every one who considers 
gioo is false, since the main pillar of Chris- tne number, variety, and the extent of his 
tianity rests upon that important original works, that with much talent he united 
promise, that the Seed of the woman shall great industry, exhibiting, indeed, a per- 
bruise the head of the Serpent. severance seldom to be met with. The re- 

“ Let others pervert, if they please, the wards he received were not commensurate 
noble science of Astronomy to tlie subversion with his deserts, when it is considered that 
and annihilation of every thing hitherto con- he reinforced the doctrine of the Trinity 
sidered sacred among men ; let them, in the with new auxiliaries, and strengthened the 
vain hope of proving Christianity a system pervading faith in Europe, by means of facts 
equally baseless and contracted, with the and arguments drawn from the remotest pe- 
alender line of human intellect gauge the riods of the history, and the most distant 
Vast abyss of the heavens for innumerable regions of H indostan. 
worlds, rolling through ages that deiy hu- The death of this learned and esteemed 
man computation, ana dive into the darkest man may be considered as a most desirable 
recesses of the Planet we inhabit, for argil- release from helplessness and hopeless misery, 
ments of its immense duration, from the He was a man of great genius, lively, in- 
beds of granite entombed in its bowels ; it structlvc, and good-humoured. His talents, 
has been my incessant endeavour, in this as attainments, and virtues, amply expiated his 
well is in a former publication, to make singularities and his infirmities. 
that exalted science subservient to nobler He was buried on the 6th of April, in the 

• Among whom may be particularly noticed Abps. Moore and Markham ; Bishops 
Horsley, Percy, Bennet, and Tomlyne ; Marquis of Abercorn and the Yorke family ; Earls of 
Mansfield, Liverpool, Spencer, Dartmouth, and Harborough ; Viscount Sidmouth ; Lord 
Auckland; Right Hon. W. Pitt; Sir W. Jones; the Leviathan of Literature, Dr. John- 
son ; the deeply-learned and benevolent Dr. Samuel Parr ; Rev. Dr. Graham of Netherby, 
an 4 his two sons ; Dr. John Wilkinson ; Dr. George Pearson, the celebrated chemist ; 
Mr. Burke; Jacob Bryant; Walter Pollard, Comptroller of the Exchequer; Monsey 
.Alexander ; W. Warburton Lytton, and the Grecian Club; that unfortunate genius, but 
Indiscreet democrat, Joseph Gerald; Joseph Payne, the facetious barrister; John Goddard 
4g4 WiUiam Godfrey, Eeqrs. both of Woodford ; John Smith of Coow’s Hay, Esq. (who 
took the name of Leigh) ; Rowland Stephenson, Esq. the banker, &c. &c. 

churchyard 
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churchyard of Woodford (where the re- 
mains of his beloved wife had been many 
years before deposited) ; attended to the 
grave by his only nephew, Wm.Bcvill Mau- 
rice,, Esq- » by his executors Henry Ellis, 
and J. B. Nichols, Esqrs. ; and by Dr. 
Badeley, jun. Andrew Caspar Gicse, Esq. his 
Prussian Majesty's Consul; Taylor Combe, 
Esq.; T. J. Pettigrew, Esq.; and W. Bul- 
mer, Esq. — In his will he has « strongly 
rpcommcnded to his nephew to reprint his 
Indian Antiquities.” 

Rf.v. George Straiian, D. D. 

May 18. At Islington, in his 81st year, 
the Rev. George Strahan, D.D. Prebendary 
of Rochester, Rector of Kingsdown, Kent, 
and Vicar of Islington. 

Dr. S. was the second of the three sons 
of the late eminent Printer, Win. Strahan, 
Esq. M. P., and elder brother to Andrew 
Sti alien. Esq. tho present Printer to the 
King, and many years M. P. 

He was educated at University College, 
Oxford, whore he was contemporary wicli 
the two celebrated brothers, the present 
Lords Stowcll and Lord Chancellor Eldon; 
and through a long life enjoyed the honour 
of their friendship. He took the degree of 
M. A. April 17, 1771 ; and the degrees of 
B. and D. D. as a Grand Compounder, 
June 18, 1807. lie was presented to the 
Vicarage of Islington in 1772 ; to the Rec- 
tory of Little Thurrock, in Essex, in 1783 
(which he afterwards resigned) ; and of 
Cianhatn in the same county, by dispensa- 
tion, in 1 7 8(i (also afterwards resigned). 
In 1 805 he was elected one of the Preben- 
daries of Rochester ; by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of which Cathedral he was presented, in 
1820, to the Rectory of Kingsdown, in 
Kent. 

One of the most interesting events in Dr. 
Strahan’s life, was his close intimacy with 
the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

Between the father of Dr. Strahan and 
Dr. Johnson, there existed a long and sin- 
cere friendship, which was extended by the 
good Doctor to the young Divine, to whom 
in early life he shewed the strongest mark 
of affection, and who was, during Dr, John- 
son’s last illness, his daily attendant. Of 
the Doctor’s visits at Islington, Mr. Boswell 
thus speaKs. 

“ On Wednesday, May 5, 1784, I arrived 
in London ; and next moruing had the plea- 
sure to find Dr. Johnson greatly recovered. 

I but just saw him ; fur a coach was waiting 
to cariy him to Islington, to the house of 
his friend the Rev. Mr. Strahan, where he 
went sometimes for the benefit of good air, 
which, notwithstanding his having formerly 
laughed at the general opinion upon the 
subject, he now acknowledged was con- 
ducive to health.” 

“ The Brv. Mr. Stiahan, who had been 
Glnt. M May , if. 21. 

12 


always one of his great favourites, had, dur- 
ing his last illness, the satisfaction of Con- 
tributing to sooth and comfort him. That 
gentleman's house at Islington afforded 
Johnson occasionally and easily an agreeable 
change of place and fresh air ; and he also 
attended on him in town in the discharge of 
the sacred offices of his profession.” 

“ Various prayers had been composed by 
Dr. Johnson at different periods, wnioh, in- 
termingled with pious reflections and some 
short notes of his life, were entitled by him 
( Prayers and Meditations*.* These were, 
in pursuance of Dr. Johnson's earnest requi- 
sition, in the hopes of doing good, publish- 
ed in 1785, by Mr. Strahan, to whom he 
delivered them. This admirable collection 
evinces, beyond all his compositions for the 
publick, and all the eulogies of his friends 
and admirers, the sincere virtue and piety 
of Johnson.” 

Dr. Bray’s associates were to receive the 
profits of the first edition, by the Author’s 
appointment ; and any further advantages 
that might accrue, were to be distributed 
among Dr. Johnson's relations. 

Mr. Strahan was a witness to Dr. John- 
son’s will ; and in a codicil to tho same he 
bequeathed to him, “ Mill’s Greek Testa- 
ment, Beza’s Grpek Testament, by Ste- 
phens, all his Latin Bibles, and his Greek 
Bible, by Wechelius.” 

The remains of Dr. Strahan were interred 
on tho 24th May, in Islington Church, with 
the respect which was justly due to the ex- 
emplary discharge of liis sacred duty for 
more than hulf a century. The funeral 
ceremony was solemn and impressive. Tho 
hearse, drawn by six horses, was followed by 
five mourning coaches, in which were the 
immediate relatives, and some of the Doc- 
tor’s particular friends ; and those were 
followed by the family carriages, ancl by 
those of the Lord Chancellor and several 
private friends, anxious to shew their esteem 
for so worthy a man. Both tho Parish 
Church and the Chapel of Ease were hung 
with black ; the Children of the Parish 
School attended to sing a funeral hymn ; 
and most of the tradesmen in the town had 
their shops entirely closed ; as were the 
houses of many of the other parishioners. 

Dr. Strahan married, June 25, 1778, 
Miss Robertson of Richmond; and by that 
accomplished lady, who survives to lament 
an affectionate husband, had two daughters, 
both married on the same day, July 93, 
1812 (see vol. Lxxxu. part ii. p. 82). 


Rev, Edward Cooke. 

The Rev. Edwaid Cooke, M. A. and 
LL. B. Rector of Haversham in Buclra, died 


* To authenticate the Work, Mr. Strahan 
deposited the original MS. in the library of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

at 
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at his parsonage-house, after a long and se- 
vere illness,* Feb. 47, 1 824. 

He was horn at Wolverton, near 
Stony Stratford, 18th March 1772; re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at 
Berkbampstead-school * was admitted of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Nov. 19, 1789; 
took the degree of A. M. April 19, 1 796 ; 
and LL. B. June 18, 1799. He was or- 
dained Deacon, May 31, 1795 ; and Priest, 
May 22, 1796; instituted to the Rectory 
of Haversham, April 6, 1 802 ; on the pre- 
sentation of Thomas Kitelee, of Castle- 
thorpo, co. Bucks, gent, hy grant, for that 
turn only, from Alexander Small, esq. of 
Clifton Reyncs, Patron thereof, the same 
l>sing void hy the death of William Gardner, 
clerk, the last incumbent. 

Mr. Cooke's punctilious attention to his 
clerical duties afforded a profitable and com- 
mendable example : during the whole course 
of an incumbency of more than twenty-years, 
there we*e very few Sundays on which the 
regular and accustomed services of his pa- 
rish church were interrupted ; and it is cre- 
ditable to his memory, that whilst Secta- 
rians abound in most of the neighbouring 
villages and towns, not more than one single 
instance of secession or dissent from the 
established religion has, for many years, 
been found amongst the inhabitants of Ha- 
versham. 

He was a man of plain and unaffected 
manners, a diligent parish priest, a good 
neighbour, a cheerful contributor to the 
relief of indigence and distress, and a libe- 
ral eneourager of honest industry. He 
built, at his own expence, a school, and 
provided, at his own cost, an instructor for 
the poor children of the village in which he 
resided; and, with indefatigable exertions, 
was the principal means of establishing a 
most useful and beneficial Friendly Society 
for the mutual support and assistance of the 
inhabitants of the several parishes of Havers- 
ham, Castletborpe, Hauslnp, Paulerspury, 
Stony Stratford, St. Giles and St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Wolverton, Shenley, Laughton, Brad- 
well, Stantonbury, Great Linford, Little Lin- 
ford, and Cosgrove, in the counties of Buck- 
ingham and Northampton, of which Institu- 
tion he personally superintended the ma- 
nagement and regulation until the year im- 
mediately preceding his death. 

His attainments, as a scholar, were of the 
first order. There were few amongst the 
most eminent literary characters who have 
united to great strength of intellect, and 
Temarkable penetration and acuteness, such 
a degree of zeal and Industry as distin- 
guished his progress in the pursuits of 
learning. His inclination led him particularly 
to the study of the Jaws of his native coun- 
try, and he was so intimately well versed in 
every thing which related to its History, An- 
tiquities, and Jurisprudence, that upon these 
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ubjects his mind might be regarded, and 
was esteemed by his friends and acquaintance, 
as a complete dictionary of useful knowledge, 
ever accessible to those who desired his ad- 
vice or assistance ; and constantly and inva- 
riably devoted to their service and advantage 
whenever resorted to. Although he passed 
much of his time in retirement, he not only 
contributed largely to many periodical publi- 
cations with his own pen, but afforded bis 
co-operative assistance to many distin- 
guished writers, who have been indebted to 
him for no inconsiderable portion of their 
literary fame. He was an assiduous collec- 
tor of books, ami possessed an extensive and 
valuable library, particularly rich in the de- 
partments of Theology, Law, Antiquities, 
History, and Classical Literature. Besides 
tiie “ History of Whaddon Chase," upon 
which be had bestowed great attention, and 
the publication of which was only inter- 
rupted hy his death, it having been for a 
considerable length of time at the press, 
Mr. Cooke has left behind him very ample 
collections towards a History of Bucking- 
hamshire, combining copies of almost all 
the unpublished manuscripts of Browne 
Willis, Cole, Roger Dodsworth, &c. with 
extracts from the Tower Rolls, and other 
public records, the whole of which, proba- 
bly, if his life hud been spared a few years 
longer, would have been in a state to meet 
the public eye. Mr. Cooke is not known to 
have been the avowed author of any pub- 
lished work, but was eminently qualified to 
shine as a writer hy the peculiar strength 
and simplicity of his stile, and the clearness 
and nervous precision of his diction. 

Rev. William Mahan. 

Jlpnl } 7. In the Close, Lichfield, at the 
exact age of 31 years, the Rev. William 
Madan, Vicar of Polesworth, co. Warwick. 

It would have been attempted to describe 
the high mental endowments, the intellec- 
tual strength, the literury attainments of 
this excellent young man ; — to describe the 
lively, active, ingenuous boy rising into no- 
tice and favour, through the early forms of 
Westminster, and passing through the Col- 
lege of that school, the second boy of his 
election : — to admire the young Student of 
Christ Church, receiving his degree, as 
first in both classes ; — to revere the diligent 
and exemplary parish-priest (though the 
whole sj>an of his precious life embraced only 
31 years !) — but even in sketching this little 
retrospect, the most painful emotions have 
overpowered the Writer, and he submits, in 
silent sorrow*, to the rod of affliction ! The 
will of God be done ! Still may it be 
permitted to a father to exclaim, that his 
lamented son has been, uniformly, a perfect 
blessing to his family and his friends ! 

Am 1 a Parent ? Ho I \et survue ? 
William, a darling sun, has ceased to live! 

Am 
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Am I a Christian, shedding selfish tears ? 
William was ripe for Heaven in /early years ! 
Fretful and weak the Parent’s tears may drop ; 
Hut firm the Christian in his pious hope ! 

Spencer Madan. 

♦ 

CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Jan . 3. At his apartments in Sion Col* 
lege, in his 39th year, the Rev. John Ro- 
berson, B.D. Curate of St. Michael Bassi- 
shaw, Fellow of St.John’s College, Oxford, 
and second under-master of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School. He had received his educa- 
tion there, and was thence elected to St. 
John’s in 1804 by a post-election on the 
death of the Rev. Win. W. Porter ; where 
he took his degrees ofM.A. Jan. 29, 1812; 
and B.D. 1818. He was elected third under- 
master in 1819, on the resignation of the 
Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, M. A. F.S.A. and se- 
cond under-master in 1822, on the resigna- 
tion of Henry Bristow Wilson, D.D. the 
author of the History of the School. Mr. 
Roberson w'as born Aug. 19, 1785, and died 
unmarried. 

Jan. 3. At Sheriff Hutton, Yorkshire, 
aged 7 1 , the Rev. Thomas Tate , upwards of 
40 years Vicar of that place, being present- 
ed in 1782 by the Archbishop of York. 

Jan. 12. At Little Stoncham, Suffolk, 
the Rev. Jas. R. Vernon, Morning Preacher 
at St. Paul’s, C’ovent Garden, and Evening 
Lecturer at How Church. 

Juti. 13. At Glyndhourne, Sussex, in 
his 95th yeur, the Rev. Francis Tntte, M.A. 
oue of the Prebendaries of Peterborough 
Cathedral ; Rector of Shering, and Vicar of 
Hcnhain-on-the-HilL lie was of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree ofM.A. July 21, 1753; which Body 
in 1778 presented him to the Rectory of 
Shering. In 1796 ho was presented to the 
Vicarage of llenhain by Mr. and Mrs. Coute ; 
and in the year following was elected one of 
the Prebendaries of Peterborough Cathedral. 

Jan . 15. Awfully sudden, aged 79, the 
Rev. Mr. Fisher , of Lawklnnd Settle. 
He was for 28 years Chaplain to the 
Roman Catholic family of Stan dish, near 
Wigan, from which place he removed, ele- 
ven years ago, and rrccived a liberal allow- 
ance from the same family. 

Jan. 20. At his home, York-place, Clif- 
ton, aged 76, the Rev. Thomas Grinfield , 
brother of the late General Grinfield. 

In Park-street, Westminster, aged 70, the 
Rev. John Hallam. He was ofTrinity College, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1775, and M.A. 1778. 
He was Perpetual Curate of Ockwood, co. 
Surrey. 

Jan. 21 . At Thorpe Arnold, near Mel- 
ton Mowbray, much respected, in the 74th 
year of his age, the Rev. John Crofts , late 
Incumbent of the united parishes of Hurst 
and Ruscomhc, in the county of Berks, of 
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which he had been Minister upwards of 40 
years. He was presented thereto by Sir T. 
E. Winnington, bart. 

Jan. 92. In his 7 1 st year, at Castle Do- 
nington, Leicestershire, after a long period 
of acute suffering, the Rev. Thomas Bosville , 
M. A. of Magdalen College, Oxford, (where 
he took his degree of M.A. Nov. 91, 1777,) 
and formerly on that foundation, and of Ra- 
veufl£ld Park, in the county of York. He 
was the younger brother of tne late William 
Parkin Bosville, esq. of Ravenfield Park. To 
both these Gentlemen Mr. Nichols acknow- 
ledges his obligations under the account of 
Ulvescroft, which Liberty has long been in 
possession of the Bosville family. See an 
account of the family, with their epitaphs, in 
“ Hist, of Leicestershire," III. 1093, 1094. 

Feb. 1 . At the Glebe House, Barrow, in 
his 28th year, the Rev. Mr. Ilaworth , the 
officiating Minister of that parish. He had 
preached that afternoon, but before the 
conclusion of the sermon his appearance in- 
dicated that he was labouring under severe 
indisposition. On quitting the Church, he 
retired to the house of the Rector, where, 
notwithstanding every practicable assistance 
was immediately afforded, he expired. 

Feb. 4. At Rome, of an apoplectic fit. 
Cardinal Pandolfi. 

Feb. 6. At Watlington Rectory, Nor- 
folk, in his 66th year, the Rev. John Davis 
Plestow. He was of St. John Rapt. College, 
Oxford, where he proceeded M.A. Feb. 26, 
1783, and B.D. April 18, 1788. He was 
presented to the Living of Watlington in 
1 79 1 by T. B. Plestow, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Bocklcton, aged 88, the 
Rev. Peter Miller , Incumbent of the above 
parish, and of Laysters, Hereford ; to which 
living he was presented in 1782 by Thomas 
Etton, esq. 

DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Lately. Suddenly, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. E. J. Tumour, M.A. of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford. She has left a husband 
and seven children to lament their loss. 

In Walnut-tree Walk, Lambeth, aged 
40, Wm. Howell, esq. Water Bailiff of the 
City of London, to which valuable office he 
was elected by the Common Council in 1 808. 

Feb. 10. In Piccadilly, aged 80, Sir Wm. 
Paxton, knt. F.S.A. of Middleton Hall, Car- 
marthenshire. He was formerly a Banker 
in London, and was knighted March 1G, 
1803. 

March 19. At Park -house, Highgate, 
aged 66, John Cooper, esq. of Toddington, 
co. Bedford. He served the office of High 
Sheriff for Bedfordshire a few years siuce. 

March 20. Aged 71, William Morgan, 
esq. of Gower-street, Bedford-squarc. 

March 22. At Clapham -common, Bat- 
tersea, 
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tersea, a gcd 65, Hannah, wife of Mr. Aider- 
man Sol loley. 

March 23. Aged 69, Thos. Sherwood, 
esq. of the Common Pleas Office, Temple. 

March 24. The wife of W. Hammond, 
esq. of Queen-street, Bloomsbury. 

March 25. At Turnhum-green, aged 77, 
George Frederick llcrhst, esq. 

Murch 26. At High- row, Knightsbridgc, 
agfed 78, tile relict of Thos. Hammond, esq. 
formerly of the Cursitor's Officp. 

March 28. Caroline, dau. of'Chas. Green, 
esq. of ICnightshridge. 

March 2.9. At the British Museum, aged 
85, Mrs. Bean. 

March 81. Mrs. Oliver, of Boston-lane, 
Brentford. 

April 1. At Southampton* place, New- 
road, Mrs. Augusta Schutz, only dau. of 
the late George Schutz, esq. of Shotover- 
house, co. Oxford. 

April 2. In Nassau-strcet, Soho, B. C. 
Cocker, esq. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Mary Walker, of Acton- 
placc, Kingslund-road. 

April 3. In Grafton-street, Win. Skin- 
ner, esq. 

In Gioucestcr-placc, aged 24, Anne, wife 
of Joseph Tasker, esq. of Fitzwalters, Essex. 

April 4. In Ponton-place, Pcnlonvillu, 

aged 73, Bichard Gifford, esq. 

April 5. At Kentish Town, aged 63, 
Amelia, widow of the late Mr. Robert Hard- 
costle, formerly of Bciwick-stieet, Soho. 

April 6*. At Lower Clapton, Mr. Benj. 
Rutt, late of Leadenhall -street. 

In Edward- street, Portman- square, Thos. 
Cartwright, esq. 

April 7. At Mount Pleasant, Ross, Frances, 
relict of the late John Howell, eMp of Bat- 
tersea. 

April#. At Duneroft House, near Staines, 
aged 43, Samuel Jcrram, esq. 

At Queen’s-row, Pimlico, nged 75, 
George Webster, esq. lute of St. Allmn’s- 
street, Pall-mall. 

April 11. At Finchley, aged 67, T. H. 
Andrew, esq. 

April 13. In Higlibury-place, aged 75, 
W. Harry man, esq. 

April 1 8. In Long Acre, of a paralytic 
affection, in her 7 1st year, Mrs. Margaret 
Hayes. 

April 19. In King-street, Bryanstone- 
square, aged 67, Major William Martin, 
late of 60th Regiment. 

April 9. 1. In Harlcy-street, Cavendish- 
square, aged 71, John Dixon, esq. of Glcd- 
how, and of Rainham Hall, Norfolk, Co- 
lonel of the First West York Militia. 

April 23. In Fitzroy-street, aged 55, 
John Cooper, esq. son of Taylor Cooper, 
gent, late of Godwick, Norfolk. 

April 24. In Winchester-row, aged 85, 
John Lack, esq. - 

April 25. In Francis-street, Bedford-sq. 
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aged 71, Capt. Joseph Garnault, formerly 
Commander of the Ganges East Indiaman. 

In Bernard-strcet, llussell-square, Miss 
Lewis, the elder sister of Miss M. G. Lewis, 
whose poetical taleuts are well known to the 
public. 

April 27. Aged 83, Mr. John Barton, of 
Fort-place, Bermondspy. 

Aged 70, Reuben Fletcher, esq. of the 
Royal Mint. 

April 28. At Nine Eltns, near Vauxhall, 
aged 8 1 , Mrs. Franck. 

April 2.9. At Stockwell, aged 88, Thos. 
Howard, esq. 

April 30. Aged 45, Mr. Thomas Ben- 
son, Proprietor of Garraway’s Coffee-house, 
’Change Alley, Cornhill. 

At Hackney, aged 29, Mary- Anne, wife of 
H. Ashley, esq. of Lord Mayor’s Court-office. 

May 1 . At the house of her son, Chas. 
Sewell, esq. Clarendon-squaTC, Somers- town, 
Mrs. Alice Smith, aged 87* 

May 2. In Russell-place, Archibald Cul- 
len. esq. of the Middle Temple, one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel, and youngest son of the 
celebrated Dr. Cullen. 

In Wigmore- street, Alexander Strong, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

May 3. In Charles- street, Berkeley-sq. 
aged 6.9, Mary, wife of Abraham Grimes, 
esq. of Coton House, Warwickshire. 

May 4. In Judd-street, aged 74, John 
Shawc, esq. formerly of Bath. 

May 5. In Park-crescent, Portland-pl. 
aged 64, John B. Cowell, esq. 

Aged 33, Mary, wife of Mr. Richard 
Jacques, Tottcnham.Court-Rood. 

At Strand-on-the-Green, near Kcw, aged 
82, Mrs. Anne Trimmer. 

May 6. At Brompton, aired 84, Cnpt. 
Roger, R. N. 

May 7. At Ealing, aged 85, Major Ald- 
ridge. 

May 9. Aged 57, Emma, wife of Na- 
thaniel Gundry, esq. of Richmond. 

John Walker, esq. F. R. S. F. S. A. of 
Arno’s-grove Southgate. 

Bedfordshire. — March 23. At Yeldcn, 
aged 56, the widow of Rev. Edw. Bunting, 
late Rector of that parish. 

May 6. Aged 66, Sarah, wife of Thos. 
Sibley, esq. of Chiltern-green. 

Cambridgeshire. — May 2. At Swaff- 
ham Bulbcck, in his 71st year, Thomas 
Bowyer, esq. merchant, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Deputy Lieutenants ; who, from 
small beginnings, has added another exam- 
ple to the many upon record of what may 
be effected in this commercial country by 
strict attention to business. He has, by al- 
most unparalleled perseverance, consolidated 
one of the most considerable mercantile 
establishments in this part of the Kingdom. 
He was endowed with strong natural powers 
of inind ; of cheerful social habits, and 
manly deportment; always advocating the 

cause 
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cause of the weak, defenceless, and op- 
pressed, ready to assist and relieve the cose 
of those who have generally too few to 
plead their cause. He was a useful member 
of society; just and disinterested in his 
views. His loss will be long and deservedly 
lamented by many who have enjoyed the 
happiness of his friendship, kind advice, and 
benevolent assistance. But most particu- 
larly amongst his work-people, and the poor 
and unfortunate of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. W. H. 

Devonshire. — April 23. Of a rapid de- 
cline, at Totnes, where he went a few weeks 
since for the recovery of his health, Mr. 
George Watson Pritchett, iron-merchant, 
of Bristol. 

April29. At Torquay, Euphemia, dau. 
of the late Patrick Ballantinr, esq. of Or- 
chard, Stirlingshire, North Britain. 

Dorset. — March 26. At Gloucester 
Lodge, Weymouth, aged 7 6, William 
Young, esq. 

Essex. — At Fordham, aged 18, Rose 
Dodd, youngest son of the llev. Moses 
Dodd, Rector of that parish. 

March 6. Aged 74, Mr. James James, 
the blind organist of South Bemfleet, who 
for upwards of fifty years performed his 
duty to that parish. 

April 13. After a protracted illness, at 
the house of her father, the Rev. Isaac Tay- 
lor, of Ongar, Miss Jane Taylor, one of the 
Contributors to the “ Associate Minstrels,” 
and authoress of several works of high re- 
putation. 

April 26. At Upminster, John Janson, 
esq. formerly of Darlington, in the county 
of Durham. 

May 8. At Upton, aged 80, Sally Hit- 
clien, widow of the late It. Ilinde Pelly, esq. 

Gloucestehshiue. — At Wosterbury, in 
his 80th year, Mr. Richard Bachelor ; he 
was the oldest Alderman of that borough, 
and 1ms several times served the office of 
Mayor; he was much respected. 

April 9. — At Clifton, aged 25, John 
Beale Browne, esq. of Salperton. 

April 22. In Stoke’s-croft, aged 72, 
Capt. Robert Shedden, many years in the 
West India trade in Bristol. 

May 3. At his nephew's, Mr. Wm. Mor- 
gan, Hotwells, aged 75, Benjamin Page, 
esq. of Bishport under Dundry, a just man, 
whose manners partook of the ancient sim- 
dicity, and who has left no enemy behind 
rim. His collection of fossils of the neigh- 
bourhood, and minerals, was very respect- 
able ; the Bristol jaspers he polished suc- 
cessfully, and possessed some of the finest 
from Burrington Coombe. 

May 8. At Cirencester, in her 81st year, 
Elizabeth Merrick, widow, possessing all her 
senses and understanding clear to her last 
moments. She was dau. of Thomas and Anne 
Smith, of Much Dewchurch, co. Hereford, 
where she was born, Oct. 3, 1 743 ; and was 
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married at Thruxton, same county, Dec. 31 , 
1772, to 'Arnold, son of Aristarchus* And 
Mary Merrick. She survived her husband 
1 2 years, and her remains were deposited in 
the same grave, at Sapperton, near Ciren- 
cester ; she was an excellent wife and 
mother, a kind friend, and a sincere Christian. 

Hants. — Jan. 18. At Stonehousc, Lieut. - 
Gcn. R. Williams, late Colonel-Command- 
ant of the Portsmouth Division of Royal 
Marines. 

April 2. At Southampton, in his 75th 
year, Shearman Bird, esq. late Senior Judge 
of the Courts of Appeal and Circuit of Dacca. 

Herefordshire. — Feb. 14. At King- 
stone, near Hereford, aged 92, Susan, wife 
of Mr. John Merrick, and mother of Mrs. 
Garbett, of Hereford. She was married 
at Much Dewchurch to John, son of Aris- 
tarchus and Mary Merrick, April 27, 1 7 <»3. 

March 16. At Thruxton Court, near 
Hereford, William, youngest son of Aris- 
tarchus and Mary Merrick. 

Kent. — March 31. At Ramsgate, Mrs. 
Eli/:. Wykeliain, relict of the late Richard 
Fiennes Wykeham, esq. 

April 12. At Cleve Court, Moukton, 
Thaue.t, in her 44tli year, after a long and 
severe illness, Phoebe, wife of Benjamin 
Bushell, esq. She was dau. of W. Tomlin, 
esq. lute of Birchington, and closely allied 
to several respectable families in Thanet. 
In every relative duty, as a parent, a wife, 
and a friend, her virtues were peculiarly 
conspicuous. Her remains wero deposited 
in the family vault at Minster, on Monday 
the 19th of April, attended by her husband 
and three brothers, and many of the clergy 
of Thanct. 

April 15. At Bromley, after a lingering 
illness, aged 30, Mr. Charles Hen wood, part- 
ner in the firm of M. T. Gibson, and 
Co. Chcapside, and formerly of Beverley. 

April 24. At her father's, John Dou- 
glas, esq. Master Attendant of H.M. Dock- 
yard, Deptford, Mary, widow of the late 
Capt. Robert Gordon Thomson, 37th Reg. 

Lancashire. — Jan. -17. In his 50th 
year, Mr. Ruvald, solicitor, Bolton. He 
was a man of great moral worth. His dis- 
interestedness, integrity, and honor, added 
to the weight of his professional character, 
secured to him the esteem of a very nu- 
merous circle of friends, by whom his death 
is sincerely lamented. 

Norfolk. — Jan. 23. At Tottington, 
aged 90, Ellen, widow of Mr. Wm. Kirby. 
Site lived and died greatly respected by all 
who knew her, and “ came to her grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in 
his season.” 

Lately. Aged 40, Ann, wife of Mr. H. 


* Son of Walter Merrick, of Kilpeck, 
by Mary, daughter of John Pye, gent, pro- 
prietor of considerable estates in that neigh- 
bourhood. 


Brooke, 
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Brooke, of the White Hart Inn, Tlietford, 
She was the mother of 23 children, seven 
of whom are left to lament their loss. 

Northamptonshire. — April 27. At 
Guilsborough, in her 25th year, Eleanor, 
wife of Rev. Rowland Bloxliam, and 2d dau. 
of Henry Harpur, esq. of the Heath, near 
Alcester, co. Warwick. In ten weeks from 
her first attack she was taken from her fond 
relatives, leaving a circle of loving and be- 
loved friends to lament her premature de- 
parture. To a natural sweetness and affability 
of disposition, she united all that can endear 
a wife and a mother, and lived and died witli 
the unaffected piety of a true Christian. 

Oxfordshire. — Lately. At the age of 
102 years, George Williams, a labouring 
man, of Weston-on-the-Grcen, formerly in 
the service of Capt. Bertie, and since with 
Arthur Annesley, esq. of Bletchingdon. 

April 26*. Aged 20, George Blugrave, 
esq. Commoner of St. John’s College, and 
youngest son of T. W. Blagrave, esq. of 
Durham-placc, Chelsea. 

Somersetshire. — April 20. At Bath, 
John Micklctliwait, esq. of Tridge-place, 
Sussex. 

Suffolk. — Lately. At Long Melford, 
John Quanhrough, esq. of the firm of 
Qiianbrotigh and Almack, solicitors. 

April 17. At liury, aged 01, Mrs. G. 
Addison, for many years Librarian to the 
Suffolk Library. 

May 8. In his 80th year, William Kem- 
ball, Gent, of Bury, but formerly of Rede. 

Surrey. — March 23. At Burstow-park, 
near Bletchinglcy, Mrs. Dowdcn. 

April 30. At her son-in-law’s, William 
Pearson, esq. Park-hill, Tooting, aged 68, 
Jane, relict of late John Lyall, esq. of Fin- 
don, Sussex. 

Warwickshire. — March 25. At Lea- 
mington Spa, the wife of Charles Thompson, 
esq. of Swanlund, and sister to Lady l’huncr. 

April 28. At Meriden, aged 2 months, 
the infant daughter of Lord and Lady Lucy 
(Jive. 

Worcestershire. — Feb. 22, At Bewd- 
ley, aged 98, Jonathan Skcy, esq. 

Yorkshire. — Feb. 29. Aged 24, Char- 
lotte, wife of Capt. Henry Browne Mason, 
R.N. and youngest daughter of the late J.R. 
Pease, esq. of Hull. 

March 13. At Cottingham, John Tra- 
vis, esq. Though at the advanced age of 
90, he enjoyed all his faculties to the lost. 

April 17. At Ripon, aged 74, John 
Stephenson, esq. formerly a draper in that 
place, and twice Mayor of that Corporation. 

April 18. At Dry pool, aged 80, Roht. 
Stanton, esq. Ordnance Store- keeper at Hull 
garrison, after a faithful service of 68 years. 

April 24. At Bishopton, Geo. Coates, 
esq. BA. of University College, Oxford ; 
only son of Mrs. Coates. 

At Thornton, in his 78th year, Samuel 


Wainewright, esq. one of the proprietors of 
the Leeds Pottery. 

April 26. In her 60th year, Mary, wife 
of tne Rev. Richard Forrest, Sub-Chanter 
of the Cathedral, and Vicar of St. Mary’s 
Bishophill the Younger. 

April 29. Aged 55, James Saunders, 
esq. brother-in-law to the present Lord 
Mayor. He served the office of Chief Ma- 
gistrate of York in 1818, and the same year 
was the Governor of the Merchants’ Com- 
pany in that city. 

Wales. — April 17. In his 46th year, 
Wm. Rohhins, esq. of Vclindra House, near 
Cardiff, and late of West Bromwich, co. 
Stafford. In every relation of life, whether 
us u husband, a father, or a friend, the kind- 
ness and benevolence of his heart, the recti- 
tude and integrity of his conduct, and the 
accomplishments of his cultivated mind, en- 
deared him to all who knew him. 

Scotland. — April 10. At Dudding- 
stonc-house, near Edinburgh, Lady Caro- 
line Macdonald, wife of Reginald George 
Mucdnnald, esq. of ClauToland, N. She 
was the second daughter of the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumhe, by Sophia llolmrt, dau. 
of John, second Kail of Buckinghamshire, 
who died Aug. 17, 1806; was horn Oct. 22, 

1 792, and married to Mr. Macdonald on the 
13th of Feb. 1812. — This lady wus the or- 
nament of the brilliant circle in which she 
moved ; and in private life the model of 
every virtue. 

Arroad. — Aug. 2, 1823. — At Bushirc, 
Capt. Fred. Soilleux, of the 1 st reg. of Bom- 
bay Cavalry, who, as a distinguished officer, 
and most honourable man, will long he re- 
membered with affection by his numerous 
friends abroad, while by his family and 
friends at home his loss must he for ever 
deplored. 

Nov. 7. At Camp, near Dresa, Ensign 
Philip Parkhouse, 2d Reg. Bombay Army, 
third son of the late John Parkhouse, esq. 
formerly of Westminster. The. Bom buy 
Courier of the 22d November 1823, states 
him to he a young officer of great promise, 
sincerely icgrettcd by all his acquaintance, 
and particularly by the whole of his brother 
officers. 

March 8, 1824. At Calais, Henry Ca- 
dogan, esq. Agent at Lloyd’s. 

April 19. At Missoloughi, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Byron. A cold attended by inflamma- 
tion was the cause of his death. Lord By- 
ron had perfectly recovered from his illness 
in February, which was of quite a different 
nature from that under which he died. The 
Greeks have requested and obtuined the 
heart of Lord Byron, which will be placed 
In a Mausoleum in the country, the libera- 
tion of which was his last wish. His body 
will be brought to England. A Memoir of 
tills distinguished Nobleman shall appear in 
our next. 


BILL 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 21, to May 18, 1S24. 

Christened. I Buried. 2 and 5 13S 50 and 60 112 

Mules - 7871 Males - 7571. 27 p C 5 and 10 55 60 and 70 131 

Females - 786 J 7 | Females - 700 J | I 10 and 20 58 70 and 80 181 

Whereof have died under two years old 442 t? S 20 and 80 78 80 and 00 57 

— ' W ^30 and 40 93 90 and 100 1 

Salt 5s. per bushel; 1 \d. per pound. 40 and 50 130 107 1 

QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending May 15. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

1 Peas. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

62 5 

84 10 

24 2 

44 9 

38 2 

| 36 8 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 24, 60s. to (tOs. 


AVERAGE TRICE of SUGAR, May 1.0, 31s. A\d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May si. 


Kent Bags 

... 67. 

15 s. to 

i>l. 

Os. 

Farnham Pockets.... 

, 91 . 

0a. to 

1 51 . 

1 5s. 

Sussex Ditto .... 

... GL 

Gs. to 

7L 

7s. 

Kent 

71. 

7«. to 

10/. 

1 Os. 

Yearling 

... 5/. 

5s. to 

Gl. 

15s. 

Sussex 

. 71. 

0«. to 

Hi. 

8s. 

Old ditto 

... 67. 

0s. to 

01. 

0s. 

Yearling 

.. 67. 

0a. to 

HI. 

8a, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, I lay 67. 6s. Straw 2/. 1 1 s. Or/. Clover 61. Gs. Or/. — Whitechapel, Hay 61. Os. Oa. 
Straw 2/. 8a. Or/. Clover 67. 1 5s. Or/. — Smithficld, Hay 0/. Os. Straw ()/. Os. Or/. Clover 0/. Or/. 

SMITIIFIELD, May 24. To sink the Offal — per stone of 8lbs. 

Beef Us. Hd. to 4 s. Ad. Lamb 5s. Ad. to Gs. Ad. 

Mutton 3s. 10 d. to 4s. 10 d. Head of Cattle at Market May 1 ft ; 

Veal 4.?. Gd. to 5s. 67/. Beasts 2,637 Calves 245. 

Pork 4s. 2r/. to 5s. 2 d. Sheep and Lambs 1 8,260 Pigs 230. 

COALS: Newcastle, 31s. Or/, to 40s. Or/. — Sunderland, 30s. Gd. to 41 a. Gd. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 37s. Or/. Yellow Russia 3 Gs. 0 d. 

SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. Gd. Curd 82s. — CANDLES, 8s. per Do/.. Moulds 9s. Gd. 

THE PRICES of SHARES in Canals, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Light Companies (between the 25th of April, and 25tli of May, 1824), at the 
Oflicc of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scott), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London. — 
Canals. Grand Trunk, 75/. and bonus, price 2,300/. — Leeds and Liverpool, 15/.; price 
450/. — Barnsley, 12/.; price 230/. — Uocudalc, 4/.; price 110/. — Bolton and Bury, 5/.; 
price 120/. — Coventry 44/. and bonus; price 1,200/. — Oxford, short shares, 32/. ; price 
820/.— Birmingham, 12/. 10s. and bonus; price 345/. — Grand Junction, 10/.; price 835/. 

■ — Monmouth, 1 0/. ; price 230/. — Brecknock and Abergavenny, 5 /. ; price 120/. — Swansea, 
10/.; price 230/. — Old Union, 4/.; price 100/. — Ellesmere, 3/.; price 90/. — Dudley, 8/.; 
price 85/. — Worcester and Birmingham, 1/.; price 40/. — Lancaster, 1/.; price 40/.— 
Kennet and Avon, 17$.; price 29/. — Regent’s, price 60 /. — Wilts and Berks, price 10/. 10j. 
Grand Union, price 30/.— Huddersfield, price 40/. — Stratford-upon-Avon, price 30/.— 
Thames and Medway, price 32/. — Portsmouth and Arundel, price 25/. — Docks. West In- 
dia, 10/.; price 237/.— London, 4/. 10s.; price 112/. — East India, 8/.; price 153/. ex div. 
Commercial, 3/. 10s.; price 90/. — Water Works, East London, 5/.; price 173/. — West 
Middlesex, 2 /. 10s.; price 84/.- — Grand Junction, 2/. 10s.; price fc'3/. — Fire and Lift In- 
surance Companies. Royal Exchange, 10/. and bonus; price 316/. — Globe, 7/.; price 182/. 
— Imperial 5/.; price 135/. — Albion, 2/. 10s. ; price 567. — Guardian, 10/. paid ; price 14/. 
prem.— Kent, 2/. 10s.; price 80/. — Atlas, 6s.; price Gl. — Hope 6s.; price 67. — Provident, 
9/. per cent.; price 20/. — Rock 2s.; price 4 l.—Gas Light Companies. Westminster, 3/.; 

I 0? price 70/. — Imperial, 40/. paid ; price 1 8/. piem. — City of London, 8/. per cent. ; price 
G.d. prem. — South London, 7/. 10s.; price 190/. — London Institution, 85/. — Russell Do. 
10/. — Reversionary Interest Society, 20/. paid ; price 2/. 10s. prem.— Hammersmith Bridge, 
2/. paid; price 10s. premium. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, by W. CARY, Strand. 

From /4pril 27, to May 26, 1824, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. r Fahrenheit's Therm. 
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8 o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 
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Night. 
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Weather. 
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27 

0 

50 
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62 
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94 
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44 
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56 
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95 
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13 

42 

47 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


C. C. says, u one of your Correspondent? 
in your Magazine for December, 1823, p. 
509, is surprised that no mention is made 
by Hayley in his Life, written by himself, 
of Cyril Jackson, the late learned and ex- 
cellent Dean of Chiist Church. — The Dean, 
1 know, thought but little of Hayley, either 
as a poet or a scholar. He considered him 
merely as a literary gossip, and was there- 
fore by no means desirous of cultivating any 
intimacy with him when they became neigh- 
bours. Hayley, however, called upon the 
Dean, and was received with ordinary cour- 
tesy. When the visitor rose to tuke his 
leave, the Dean shook him by the hand, 
and said (with tliut peculiar voice and man- 
ner which all who knew him can never foi- 
get) * Mr. Hayley, I trust that you ami I 
may always he very good friends and neigh- 
bours, that is, I trust that we may sic very 
little (if one another .’ — This anecdote is quite 
consistent with your Correspondent’s story 
about the butter.” 

H. remaiks, “I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, or of the Dench of 
Bishops, to the objectionable practice of 
placing sprigs of holly, laurel, &c. in our 
Churches and windows at the seasou of 
Christinas. Whether the custom be of Pa- 
gan or Popish origin, it might be sufficient 
with us, as Christiuns, to discontinue it; 
hut it is pioductive of much injury, us lead- 
ing to much crime. The plantations of 
these shrubs in every situation are seri- 
ously injured in gentlemen’s and gar- 
dener’s giounds, and fences broken down and 
destroyed to get at them ; and many young 
depredators are induced to commence with 
this nefarious practice for the sake of the 
gain which attends it. Nor does it end 
even hcio, as those who break into grounds 
for this purpose, will not sciuple to take 
any thing else with them which lies in their 
way. If therefore a stop could be put to 
this criminality, by discontinuing the prac- 
tice which leads to it, it would, I am per- 
suaded, lessen at least one species of crime.” 

£. R. observes, “ in your Obituary of the 
Earl of Barrymore, p. 177, you state that 
as he died without issue, * uli the titles have 
become extinct, except the ancient Baro- 
nies of Barry and Olethan, which devolve 
on his only sister. Lady Caroline Melfort.' 
Lord Barrymore’s sister did indeed marry 
Count Melfort, and he had an only child 
by her, a daughter , but, if I am not misin- 
formed, she and her child have both been 
dead many years. The heir to Eoil Barry - 
jmore's second title of Buttevant is a grand- 
eon of the late Redmond Barry, esq. of Ja- 
maica, who died in 1748.” 

Mr. J. Hamblzton states that B *, p. 
tff, is wrong in his supposition that the 
Vmtani which he introduced has been 


hitherto unpublished. It is given as a spe- 
cimen of that species of poetry in the rules 
of trench versification, subjoined to the 
justly -esteemed work of Restaut on the 
general principles of French Grammar. 

I. F. would feel much obliged to any of 
our Bibliographical readers who would in- 
form him of tne name of the author of the 
following little treatise, published by Wil- 
liam Weekly, of Ipswich, viz . “The Good 
Master’s Plea, and the Evil Servant’s Ca- 
vil, * 12mo. He is in possession of a very 
imperfect copy of the work, which is with- 
out the title-page and the greater part of 
the introduction ; and from its mutilated 
state is only able to collect that it was pub- 
lished after the author’3 decease by bis three 
friends, Matthew Lawrence, Robert Stanshyc, 
and Isaac Basil. He finds ulsofrom MS. “Col- 
lections relating to the Town of Ipswich,” 
that Matt. Lawrence was the Town Preacher ; 
Rob. Stanshyc, Rector of St. Helen ; and 
Isaac Basil, Rector of St. Mary at Stoke. 

C. informs us, “ that there has been lately 
found an iron instrument under the surface 
in unbaring the rock to dig stones near Seni- 
pringliam Abbey Church in Lincolnshire, 011 
the estate of Earl Forteseue. There arc Beven 
tines (8$ inc. long) springing from a solid 
base, (of 4$ inches in length) like those of 
a hay-fork. It wus 110 doubt fitted into a 
wooden shaft, as forks are now used ; but 
whether the points where sharp, like a pin, 
or barbed us a dart, time hath so corroded 
their ends, that it is not possible to tell. 

1 be use of it, as supposed, wus for fishing 
for cels.” 

3!. Jill. says, “in your last Magazine, 
p. 342, you quote from Wadd’s ‘Nugje 
Chirugicsc,* the following epigram, which 
Mr. W. attributes to Cordus : 

1 ri’s int'du us i.unrs uimiii quHiulo rogatur 

Ani'eln.ain- n«>* * st, ium jinat, ij»m* l)eu». 

I'osi ubi curdle, post it sua pucuiia, moibu, 
Iloindu* uppaict, Let 1 ibiiiMjuo S.ulian. 

I know not on what authority this epigram 
is given ; but in the ‘ Nugtc Venales,’ priut- 
ed in 1780, 1 fiud the following among the 
* Crepundia Poetics,’ p. 320. 

jEsculapius Tnfious 

lntrantis Mediri facies tics esse videnlur 
^■'.(trotduli ; bouiims, Daemoim, alque Dei. 
Qiidin pi imum accessit Mcduus dixitque sulutum, 
Eu Dcus, aui custos Angclus, a;ger ait; 

Cuin niorbum Medici ua iugavent, ccec homo, cla- 
met, 

Cum poscit Mr die us pramiit, vade, Satan. 

Which of these is the genuine Epigram ? 

P. 449. The Lines to Lord Byron on 
having converted a Human Skull to the 



who is now in Bengal, and were first in- 
serted anonymously in the Sheffield “ Iris.” 
In the first line of the stanzas alluded to, 
for trim read rim • 
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ORIGIN 1 Al< COMMUNICATIONS. 


Battle of Trafalgar. — Bombay Ciiurcii. 


Mr. Urban, June 1. 

{ PRESENT you with a very in te- 
resting document; and am of 
opinion, that the respect and veneration 
we hear our late, as well as present 
Sovereign, will experience no diminu- 
tion from the instance of Royal Con- 
cern the following Extract expresses, 
upon an event in which the national 
feeling and pride were so deeply en- 
gaged. A beautiful copy of this Ex- 
tract on vellum was made at the re- 
quest of Emma Lady Hamilton, for 
the Queen ol Naples. YV. P. 

Ea tract of a Let to J)om Sit llerbi it 
Taylor , to William Maisdoi, Esq. 
dated Windsor, 7th Sorcmbn, 1805. 

“ His Majesty has commanded me 
to express in the strongest terms, his 
feelings of approbation of every part of 
the conduct of his gallant fleet, whose 
glorious and meritorious exertions are 
made yet more conspicuous, if possible, 
by the details of the opposition and 
difficulties which it had to encounter, 
both during and subsequent to the glo- 
rious action, and by the intrepidity and 
skill with which they were overcome. 

“ Every tribute of praise appears to 
his Majesty due to Lord Nelson, w hose 
loss he never can sufficiently regret. 
But his Majesty considers it very for- 
tunate that the command (under cir- 
cumstances so critical) should have de- 
volved upon an officer of such consum- 
mate valour, judgment, and skill as 
Admiral Collingwood has proved him- 
self to be; eveiy purl of whose con- 
duct he considers as deserving of his 
entire approbation and admiration. 
The feeling manner in which he has 
described the events of that great day, 
and those subsequent, and the modcsiy 
with which he speaks of himself, whilst 
he does justice in terms so elegant and 


so ample to the meritorious exertions 
of the gallant officers and men under 
his command, have also proved ex- 
tremely satisfactory to the King.’' 

Church of St. Thomas at Bombay. 

D R. IRYKIt in his Travels, pub- 
lished in folio, JOyH, pp. (j(>, 
07, has the following passages respeet- 
ing Bombay, as it was in the year 1(>72 
or l(i73. 

“At the end of tlic* town, looking into 
the field, where cows and buffaloes gra«*. 
the Portugal^ have a gritty house and 
church, with orchards of Indian fiuil ad- 
joining. Hie English have only a Imryiug- 
pluce, called JVIenduni’s Point, fiom the 
first man’s name there iutciml, where aro 
Borne few tombs that make a pretty show at 
entering the Haven; but neither Chuieli 
or Hospital; both which are mightily to be 
desired.” 

The earliest notice of the erection of 
an English Church is to be found in 
Hamilton, (vol.l. p. 187,) in a passage 
which does not appear to have been 
penned witii his usual candour. It is 
as follows. 

“ Notwithstanding the Company was at 
much charge in building of forts, they had 
no thoughts of building a church for many 
yeai \ after ; Sir George Oxcndon began to 
build one, and chariuLle collections were 
gathered for tliuL use ; but when Sir George 
died, piety gicw sick, and the building of 
churches was grown unfashionable. In- 
deed it wa> a long while before the island 
hod people enough to fill a chapel that was 
in the fort, for as fast as recruits came from 
Britain, they died in Bombay, which got 
the island a bad name.’* 

Tiie chapel in the fort here referred 
to, was erected and fitted up by the f 
East India Company about the 
1 It was not a detached edifices j 
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but an apartment in the public build- 
ing. Mr. Cobbe represents it as “ two 
upper-rooms. beat into one, unsuitable 
and inadequate in such a place for the 
public worship of God, according to 
the forms of tne Church of England.’’ 
But the acknowledged unhealihiness 
of Bombay furnishes a sufficient rea- 
son why the erection of a Church 
was not thought of earlier than about 
1674, in which year President Aun- 
gier came into possession of the Go- 
vernment, and early in the following 
year laid the foundation of the present 
edifice. 

This gentleman dying in \C)B2, be- 
queathed a considerable legacy towards 
its completion : but there is great reason 
to doubt whether it was ever received 
from the administrators of his estate. 
Immediately upon the project being 
made known to the Company, they con- 
tributed 1000 rupees, with the promise 
of a further contribution of 1000 ru- 
pees, to be paid upon the completion of 
the edifice. Hamilton, in vol. I. page 
137, has given the following statement 
of the cause of the interruption of the 
work, which immediately followed the 
decease of President Aungier. “There 
were reckoned above 5,000/. had 
been gathered towards building the 
church, but Sir John Child, when 
he came to reign in Bombay (which 
was in the year lf)82,) converted 
the money to his own use, and ne- 
ver more was heard of it. The walls 
were built by his predecessor to five 
yards high, and so it continued till the 
year 1715.” 

In that year a great and successful 
effort was made to perfect this work, 
the execution of which had been so 
long delayed ; and it was eventually 
accomplished by the exertions of the 
Rev. Richard Cobbe, the Company’s 
Chaplain at the Presidency. From 
his statement, furnished many years 
afterwards to the “ Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge,” and 
printed by them, the following par- 
ticulars may be collected. Mr. Cobhc 
^preached a sermon before the Go- 
vernor and principal Europeans 011 
the morning of June 19 , 1715, it 
being the first Sunday after Trinity, 
which he strongly inculcated the 
|duty of providing a suitable place for 
lihe public worship of God. His text 
mas 2 Samuel chap. vii. verses 1 , 2, 
^Vftcr seminn he waited on the 
(Governor, the lion. William Aisia- 


bie, at his lodgings in the fort, who 
expressed a hearty concurrence in the 
“ object of his morning ’9 discourse, 
and directed him to procure a book,” 
and open therein an account of sub- 
scriptions towards a new Church. 
With a view to obtain funds suffi- 
ciently ample, Mr. Cobbe also address- 
ed letters to the other presidencies and 
settlements of the Company, and the 
answers which he received were in ge- 
neral so satisfactory, that a committee 
or trust was immediately formed, and 
the first stone towards tne completion 
of the fabric was laid by the Worship- 
ful Stephen Strutt, esq. Deputy Gover- 
nor 011 the 18th Nov. (1715.) The 
trustees to whose care the execution of 
this woik was committed, were the 
Governor, Messrs. LawYence Parker, 
Stephen Strutt, John Clapham, Ber- 
nard Wyche, John Hope, and the Rev. 
Richard Cobbe, the Chaplain. 

On Christmas-day, 1718, the edifice 
being completed, and the then President 
and Governor, Charles Boone, esq. 
having given orders for the opening of 
the Church, they were executed in the 
following manner a? narrated by Mi. 
Cobbe, in a letter to Mr. Adam, Chief 
of Callicut and Tellicherry. 

“On Christmas-day last, 1718, the Go- 
vernor and Council, attended by the free 
Merchants, Military, &c. inhabitants of the 
place, proceeding from the Fort in great 
order to the Church, and approaching the 
grout door at the West end, were met by 
the Chaplain in hi3 proper habit, and in- 
troduced repeating the twenty-fourth psalm 
with the Gloria Patri. The Church wai 
dressed with palm branches and plantin trees, 
the pillars adorned with wreaths of greens, 
and the double crosses over the arches 
looked like so many stars in the firmament. 
Service began, as usual, on Christmas-day, 
but with this additional satisfaction, the 
making a new Christiau the same day in our 
new Church ; a good omen, I hope, of a 
future increase. The Governor, Mrs. Park- 
er, and Mrs. Cromnielin, stood gossips, who 
cnine down to the font in time of divine ser- 
vice, where the child was baptised according 
to order, by the name of Susannah ; a whole 
crowd of black people standing roundabout, 
llammagee and all his caste, who were so well 
pleased with the decency and regularity of 
our way of worship, that they stood it out 
the whole service. Sermon ended, Isaiah 
lxi. 7, the Governor, &c. Council and La- 
dies, repaired to the vestry, where having 
drunk success to the new Church in a glass 
of sack, the whole town returned to the 
Governor's lodgings within the foit, where 
was a splendid entertainment, wine and mu 
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•ic, end abundance of good cheer. After 
dinner the Governor began Church and 
King, according to custom ; but upon this 
occasion an additional compliment of 21 
great gun9 from the fort, which were an- 
swered by the European ships in the har- 
bour; with several other healths, drinking 
and firing till about 4 o’clock ; and lest so 
good an opportunity should slip, by the Go- 
vernor’s leave I brought in the subscription- 
hook, and got above 2,400 rupees to our 
( hurch, of which the Governor, for ex- 
ample's sake, launched out 1,000 rupees 
himself. We have not yet quite finished 
the tower, on which there is u steeple de- 
signed to be built and raised, in order for 
a sea mark, as high as we can tower it. 

“ As to the ('hurch itself, it is indeed a 
structure deservedly Admired for its strength 
and beauty, neatness and uniformity, hut more 
especially for its echo, the roof of it being 
arched with three regular arches of stone, 
supported by two rows of pillars and pillasters 
on each side, with a lurge semi-dome at the 
East end to receive the communion-table, 
like that of St. Paul’s, London, ascending 
by three stops, and a rail to separate it 
from the body of the Church. Its situa- 
tion is very commodious, in the midst of 
the inhabitants, within the town- wall, and 
ut a due distance from the fort. 

“ As to its extent, it is huger than either 
of the English Churches ut Madras or Ben- 
gal, or any of the Portuguese Churches 
here ; suitable in some measure to the dig- 
nity of our royal settlement, and big enough 
for a Cathedral.” 

The total amount of subscriptions 
obtained towards the accomplishment 
of this work between July I, 171 5, 
and Whitsunday 1720, was 43,()()3 ru- 
pees, or 5,4()()/. ; of which the East 
India Company contributed 10,000 
rupees ; the Chaplain, Mr. Cobbc, 
1,000 rupees; Governor Aungier, 800 
rupees ; Governor Boone 1,000 rupees, 
and the principal servants at Bombay 
and the other settlements, according 
to their respective means. The East In- 
dia Company, in addition to their pe- 
cuniary contributions, gave a good ring 
of bells, a font, two branches of brass 
candlesticks, and tables in brass, with 
the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten 
Commandments engraved thereon, 
with two other tables for lists of be- 
nefactions to the Church. 

The scheme of daily service pro- 
osed by the Chaplain, and sanctioned 
y the Governor for the Church of 
Bombay, was as follows. 

Morning and livening Prayers at 
8 and 4 o’clock every day throughout 
the year. 


Sermon at Church every Sunday, 
Christmas-day, Ascension-day, Asn- 
wednesdav. Good Friday, Fifth of No- 
vember, Thirtieth of January, Twenty- 
ninth of May, and the King’s Acces- 
sion. 

Sacrament at Church. The firstSun- 
day in every month, Christmas-day, 
Easter-day, and Whitsunday. 

Catcchtzingat Church. All Sundays, 
Holidays, ana Litany-days in the even- 
ing. 

As a part of the daily-service, it was 
resolved to adopt the following “ prayer 
for the Honourable and united Com- 
pany of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies,” which was drawn 
up bv the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Bishop of London in to lie 

used in the Company’s factories abroad. 

“O Almighty and most merciful Lord 
God, thou art tlio sovereign preserver of 
all that trust in thee, and the author of all 
spiritual and temporal blessings ; let thy 
grace, we most humbly beseech thee, 1 r> 
always present with thy servants the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies. Compass them with 
thy favour as with a shield, prosper them 
in all their public undertakings, and make 
them successful in all their affairs, both by 
sea and land. Grant that they may prove 
a common blessing, by the increase of ho- 
nour, wealth, ami power, to our native 
country. Give us and all thy servants, whom 
thy Providence has placed in these remote 
parts of the world, grace to disi barge oui 
several duties, with piety towards tliec oui 
God, loyalty towards our King, fidelity and 
diligence towards them by whom we are 
employed, kindness and love towards one 
another, and sincere chaiity towards all men. 
That we, adorning the gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour in all things, these Indian na- 
tions, among whom we dwell, beholding our 
good works, may lie won over thereby to 
love our most holy religion, and glorify thee 
our Father which art in heaven. All this 
we beg for the sake of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, to whom with Thee, and the bless- 
ed Spirit, be ascribed all honour, praise, 
and dominion, both now and for evermore. 
Amen.” 

It was also judged to be proper, as a 
perpetual memorial of the liberality of 
the benefactors to this edifice, to pre- 
pare and adopt the following clause as 
a part of the Litany to be read in it. 

“ Finally , let us praise God for the glorious 
examples of the Apostles, Prophets, Saints, 
Martyrs, and Confessors, and for all other 
holy persons departed this life in the true 
faith and fear of Christ. Men and women 

famous 
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famous in their generation, sucli as the Ho- 
nourable United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies ; the 
Hon. Wm. Aislabie, esq. and the Hon. 
Chos. Boone, esq. the late and present Go- 
vernors of this place; the Hon. Robert 
Hedges, esq. late President of Bengal ; Mr. 
Ephram Bendall ; the Worshipful Stephen 
Strutt, esq. ; the Worshipful Bernard Wyche, 
esq. ; Cant. Jas. Hanraer ; Mr. John Hill ; 
Mr. Michael Gray ; Mr. Thomas Wilshere ; 
the Worshipful Laurence Parker, esq. and 
Mrs. Mary' Parker, his wife ; the Right Wor- 
shipful Francis Coppin, esq. ; the Right 
Worshipful Arthur Beavis, esq. ; Mr. James 
Peachy ; Mr. George Bowcher, for Ills re- 
peated contributions ; Mr. M. A. Cromtne- 
lin ; Mr. John Hope; Capt. Daniel Small ; 
Mr. Henry Sheffield; Mr. Samuel Atines- 
ley ; Mr. Warner Cuddon ; Mr. John Clap- 
ham ; John Curtis, junior ; Mr. George 
Wyche; Mr. Henry Frankland ; the Wor- 
shipful Robert Adams, esq.; Mr. Samuel 
John Bennett; Mr. Dlacket Midford; Mr. 
Chas. Boddain ; Mr. John Bernard; the 
owners of the ship Sarum ; the owners of 
the ship Anne; Mr. Walter Brown ; Major 
Cornelius Sodington ; Mr. Richard Waters; 
Capt. Wentworth George Pitt; Mr. John 
Horne ; Capt.Thomas Boone ; and the other 
especial Benefactors of this Church , for whom 
ye ought to bless God, beseeching him to 
give us grace to follow their good and pious 
examples, that we, together with them, may 
be made partakers of his heavenly kingdom ; 
renJcmbcriug always to conclude with the 
Lord's Prayer, after this most perfect form 
and manner, saying, Our Father,** &c. 

The persons whose names arc speci- 
fied in tne above Litany were subscrib- 
ers of 200 rupees and upwards ; those 
whose contributions were of a smaller 
amount, are included in the general 
designation “ other especial benefac- 
tors. 1 ’ Perhaps it will have appeared 
to some of your readers as not the 
least curious part of this Litany that it 
enumerates among holy persons “ de- 
parted this life in the true faith and 
fear of Christ,' 1 and for whose past 
existence the congregation was to bless 
God, " the Honourable United C com- 
pany of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies.’ 1 And by some it may be deemed 
miraculous that long subsequent to the 
introduction of this form, and during 
the years in which it has been from 
time to time gravely and audibly re- 
hearsed in Bombay Church, that same 
Company has added India to the 
British Empire, and raised itself to a 
state of power and wealth, not less 
miraculous. 


It appears from the letters of Mr. 
Cobbe, that the population of Bom- 
bay amounted at the time of the 
erection of the English Church to 
about 16,000 souls, consisting, besides 
the English Settlers, of Mahomedans, 
Hindoos, Portuguese, and Cooley 
Christians. The Portuguese had five 
Churches in Bombay, and upheld the 
public profession of the Catholic faith 
with great zeal by processions and 
other demonstrations of their peculiar 
tenets, to which their proximity to 
Goa enabled them to give an impos- 
ing effect ; they were of course not a 
little scandalised at the catechisms, 
and books of short instruction, but 
more particularly the copies of the New 
Testament., which the English Chap- 
lain distributed at the opening of his 
Church. The latter, as usual, they 
would not allow to he a true \ersion: 
but the government of the place being 
in the hands of the English, all ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction were con- 
fined, as, in the judgment of many wise 
and good men, they ought ever to be, 
to argument and remonstrance, and 
it may be fairly assumed, when so re- 
stricted, produced a result favourable 
to the interests of truth. 

From several passages in Mr. Cohbe's 
Letters, it appears thathe considered the 
establishment of the Church not only 
as a means of upholding, but of pro- 
pagating Christianity in India. In 
nis letter to the Bishop of London, 
he apologizes for some want of ca- 
nonical order in his Church, and ex- 
presses a hope that when it shall be 
finished, “a greater door, and more ef- 
fectual, will be ojHined towards propa- 
gating, as well ns preserving, the esta- 
blished doctrine of our faith and in 
the preface to his sermon he observes, 

“ I ventured to propose the building of 
a Church for God*s honour and service, ac- 
cording to the use of the Church of Eng- 
land ; tliat all the island might see we had 
some religion amoug us, and that the Hea- 
thens, aud Mahometans, and Papists round 
about us, might in time be brought over as 
converts to our profession.** 

The following is an ichnography of 
the Church, copied from an original 
engraving of the year 1766. It shews 
the mode of its fitting up, with a view 
to the accommodation of the different 
ranks and classes of the Company’s ser- 
vants. 


BOMBAY 
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FVg. 1. Pulpit and reading-desk. 2. Clerk. 3. Governor’* pew. 4. Council. 5. Coun- 
cil Ladies and whose husbands have been of Council. 0‘. Lieuts. of Grabs, Council Mates. 
7. Capts.of Grabs, Council Capts. 8. Been of Council. European Captains. Supercargoes. 
Free Merchants. 0. Factors aud Docts. Mat. 10. Senior Merchants. Physician. 11,12. 
Writers. 13. Commissioned Officers, and Gunner. 14. Coin. Officers' Wives, and 
Gunner's Wife. 15 . Senior Merchants’ Wives. Supercargoes' Wives. Free Merchants' 
Wives. 16. Strangers. 17. Inhabitants. 18. Housekeepers. 13. Inferior Women. 
20. Troop and Guards. 21. Serjeants. 22. Corporals. 23, 24. Soldiers. 25. Gun- 
room Crew. 26. Altar. 27, 28. Rails. 29. Steps. 30. Font. 31. Vestry, in the 
North-west angle, which was occasionally occupied as a school-room by the charity-chil- 
dren. 32. Belfry. 33. Library, in the South-west angle. For the lupply of this library, 
the Court of Directors have made frequent presents of boohs. 

Thi* 
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This edifice underwent no material 
change for nearly a century after its com- 
pletion. During that period it remain- 
ed without episcopal consecration : hut 
at length obtained it on the 7th of July 
18l(), shortly after the arrival of the Bi- 
shop of Calcutta at this settlement, on 
his first triennial visitation : the site and 
edifice, together with the church-yard, 
having been previously enfranchised 
and put in trust for public worship 
according to the ritual of the English 
Church. At its consecration it was 
designated after St. Thomas, the Apos- 
tle of India. The roof has since been co- 
vered with lead, instead of stucco, the 
old pews and seats removed, and such 
an unproved arrangement of sittings 
adopted as will afford accommodation 
for a much larger congregation than 
the Church would previously hold. 
The church-yard, or burying-ground, 
has still more recently h^en enlarged 
and the new ground consecrated : the 
whole is now surrounded with a neat 
iron railing. Tuos. Fisher. 

♦ 

Saint George’s Circus. 

Mr. Urban, IVest-square, June 3. 

W HILE the Corporation of Lon- 
don, with a laudable exertion 
of public spirit, are making various and 
important improvements in St. George’s 
Fields, allow me to suggest a hint re- 
specting what is called “ St. George's 
Circus . — The original design of a 

S rand Circus — as the entrance toward 
le metropolis from the numerous roads 
in different directions, all concentring 
at the Obelisk — was certainly a noble 
idea ; but, unfortunately, the nature of 
the ground renders it at present impos- 
sible to produce a complete and unques - 
tionable Circus, without an extension 
of the plan upon which it was originally 
projected, and is iiqw in the couise of 
execution. — The inlets are so many, 
and so wide, that the buildings must 
bear a very inadequate pioportion to 
the vacant spaces, which cannot fail to 
impair the general effect, while they 
present little more than the name in- 
scribed on the corners, to remind us 
that a Circus was actually intended. — 
But an enlargement of the original de- 
sign, as I have above hinted — without 
any alteration of what has already been 
accomplished — would produce a mac- 
pificen t Circus — such a C i reus, as would 
fbe an honor to the British Capital — in 
anort/jB perfect Nompareil. 

The addition which I would pro- 


pose, is, to spread Arches across all the 
entrances into the intended Circus- 
two, three, four, over each — or what- 
ever number might come nearest to the 
idea of general equality — and, over 
these arches, to construct two upper 
stories, uniform, in front, with those of 
the buildings already erected. 

The coup- d' ceil through those arches 
would, even at present, produce a pleas- 
ing effect, which would be still further 
improved, when the Borough lload is 
converted (as it soon will he) into a 
noble, continuousstreet: and the Arches 
themselves, with their superincumbent 
edifices, would, on the outside, in each 
case, present a striking impressive spec- 
tacle to persons approaching the Cirrus 
by any of the five great roads which it 
terminates. — Meanwhile, an important 
question for consideration, would be, 
whether the piers between the arches 
should be of such breadth as to admit, 
in each, a shop, connected with the 
apartments above — and yielding a rent 
which would pay ample interest for 
the sums originally expended in the 
erection. 

However that point might he deter- 
mined, wc should, when the works 
were completed, enjoy the pleasure of 
contemplating, not a nominal , but a 
real Circus — a giand amphitheatre — 
perfect and unbroken above, and not 
disadvantageous^' broken below. 

Should this suggestion ever be adopt- 
ed, we may he allowed to hope that 
the Trustees of that benevolent insti- 
tution — the School Jar the indigent 
Blind — might be induced to consent 
to an alteration of its front, for the de- 
sirable purpose of obtaining perfect 
uniformity. I am, &c. John Carey. 

Mr. Urban, June Ip. 

W ITHOUT trespassing upon that 
space which vour Correspondent 
“S. IV' (p. *120) has consecrated to 
Cromlechs and Cathedrals, 1 request 
that you will afford me the corner of a 
page in your Magazine, in which 1 
may reply to his question, by assuring 
him that I hate tried “free-labour,” 
(although perhaps not in his sense of 
the term) and do most decidedly pre- 
fer and admire it ; and that 1 hare had 
not a little acquaintance with its oppo- 
site, “ the labour of slates,*' the result 
of which has been an iuvincible dis- 
taste for it ; and that 1 could fill one of 
your uuuibcrs with facts and quotations 
illustrative of my views, and justifica- 
tions of tuy decision. Tuos. Fisher. 
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Mr. Urban, May 22. 

Y OU have lately favoured your 
readers with some interesting 
extracts from M r. Clarkson's valuable 
#< History of Richmond.” I now^send 
you his account of a Monument in St. 
Mary's Church, Richmond, which is 
very remarkable for its antiquated form, 
and the play upon the words, perpe- 
tually alluding to the name of Bowes 
in the inscription, for which the age 
in which it was erected was famous. 
That part of the inscription relative to 
Lady Hutton was composed by her 
husband, and the rest by John Jack- 
son, the then Rector of Marske, for- 
merly Master of Richmond Free 
Grammar School. This illustrious 
couple both dying in Richmond, at 
the Friarage, were buried neaj each 
other in the chancel, under their mo- 
nument. 

The effigies of Sir Timothy and his 
lady are placed in a recess in the wall, 
kneeling on embroidered cushions, 
with golden tassels, and both facing 
the East, with hands conjoined and 
elevated in the attitude of. prayer; he 
in the dress of a knight, armed, ex- 
cept his helmet and gauntlets, a sword 
by his side, and gilt spurs at his heels, 
with a peaked heard and lank hair; 
phe in a loose black gown or mantle 
hanging down to her feet, the sleeves 
close at the wrists, a large quilled frill 
about her neck, her hair combed back 
over a roll, and tied behind with a 
golden fillet ; at the top of her head is 
a small oval cap of lace turned over 
her forehead from the back part of her 
neck. Over them are painted the arms 
of Hutton ; Gules, on a fess between 
three cushions Argent, tasseled Or, as 
many fleurs-de-lis* of the first; impal- 
ing Bowes, Ermine, three long bows 
bent in pale Gules. Facing Sir Ti- 
mothy are again placed his arms, and 


* The arms upon this Monument are 
somewhat different from those granted the 
20th of July, 1584, to Matthew Hutton, 
D.D. then bean of York, by Sir Gilbert 
Detliick, Garter Kiug of Arms. These 
were, Gules, upon a fess between three 
cushions, tasseled Or, a cross hutaettd be- 
tween two fleurs-de-lis of the first. In the 
grant, Sir Gilbert describes Dr. Hutton* as 
descended from parents sufficiently famous 
or illustrious in the county of Lancaster, 
and as related to the Huttons of Cambridge- 
shire and others of that name in England. 

Gent. Mao. June 1824. 


Richmond, Yorkshire. JJto 

thow of tht lady behind her. Under 
the parents are engraven venal! figures 
of their twelve children ill A row, 
some lying in swaddling cfogfavs, and 
others fencing, in .Military, eccleeias- 
t.ical, and female dresses, peculiar to* 
the* age in which they Jived, each over 
its own inscription. Beneatji this are 
theirrespectiye arms, according ,to the 
connections which they formed by 
marriage, See. Round the whole are 
placed in separate situations female 
figures, emblematical representations 
of- Faith, Hope, and Charity, with 
Fame at the top blowing her trumpet 
between two angels. Tne attitudes of 
all the figures are graceful, and afford 
fine specimens of monumental sculp- 
ture, which reflect great credit on that 
age. The whole is in fine preserva- 
tion, and was erected by their jeldett 
son Matthew, to the memory of his 
respected parents. 

This monument is placed against 
the South wall, near the Communion- 
table, over the seats where the offi- 
ciating priests sat at intervals during 
the solemnity of high mass. Only 
one of the scats is remaining, the rest 
having been walled up on wainscot- 
ting the walls which surround the 
Communion-table. The inscription 
may be read thus : 

41 Dora. Timotlieus Hutton, equea Ama- 
tos (fiiius Reverendias. in X'to patria Mai- 
tliafei * Archiepi. E bo rum, praesulis ob acre 

i 'udiciam et morum gravit&tem, inridendo 
ioc elogio decorati, quod dignua easet, ut 
pnesideret consilio tecuraenicoj hie depoauit 
exuvias suae mortal i tat is. 

€t Quoad pietatem et religionem, uno 
verbo patrissabat : 

Quoad ispocuvoypxQioiVf adeo enituit in 
blando vultu venerands majestas, ut vere 
diceres sum ad iiuaginem Gondtaoris coudi- 
tum ; 

Quoad opes, fuenint illse non raptae, im- 
mo non part®, sed relict® ; 

Quoad prolem, felicissimus full tarn «•- 
XvrtxfKt quatn tirixvia : 

Quoad vitam, beavit cum |>ree cssteria 
trias ista, hilsria animus, faciindum os, el 
menea hospitalis j 

Denique quoad mortem, ifanaatm decu- 


* Matthew Hutton, translated from Dnr- 
ham to York in March 1595, died at Bfe 
shopthorpe, Jan. 15, 1605. Sir Timot hfe 
his son, knighted at Whitehall Feb. 1 W'J 
1605-6, High Sheriff for Yorkshire, 1 606. „ 
We have seen a letter of bis, aa Sheriff 
dated Aug. 8, 1606. 

wt*: 
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buit hie servus X'ti, ea ipso die, quo Domi- 
nue resurrexerat, ann ultijnee* patientiae 
sanctorum, 1629. 

Timotheus Hutton, 

T i/*n ®«ov ov nn or. 

“ Memoriae sacrum P. Elizabeth a 
Hutton, quae habuit patrem perillustrem 
virum D. Georgium Bowes de Streatlam, 
militem ; matrem autein Janam Talbot 
prsenobili prosapia, et nunc temporis comiti 
SalopifE ami tarn. Maritum ohtinuit, gc- 
nerosum equitein, dom. Timotheum Hut* 
Ion de Marske, Richmondi® Aldermaunum, 
Reverendissimi patris Di. Matthaei, Archie* 
piscopi Eborum, £ li urn priorem natu, per 
quern reliquit post se speciosam sane pro* 
Jem. 

No vivatn, lector, si unquam viderim foe* 
minam vel religione erga Dcmn, vel obaer- 
vantiain maritum, vel indulgcntia in liberos, 
magis flagrantein. 

rlacidissime in domino obdormivit pridic 
Dominic® Palmaruro, anno salutis suae 1625. 

Anima lmjus Elizx mox abiit ad Elisium. 
Theca aniinae hie infra secundum X’ti ad- 
ventum exspectat. 

Ccelestcm posuit Dcus atris nubibus arcum. 
(Gen. ix. 3.) 

Et sic non ira> nuncius Iris erat ; 

Sicdcdit Hie arcum mihi, fidum pectus El izae, 
Tcmpora si fuerint nubila nostra malis, 
Estquc pbarrtra mihi, calami quoque sunt 
mihi, me nam (Ps. cxxvii. 5.) 

Quinque vocant pueri et trina puello pa- 
trem. 

Frangitur, heu, arcus, remanent tamen octo 
sagittis, 

Quae cor transfigunt patrio nmore meum. 
Has, Deus alme, bea, precor, illam namque 
beasti, 

Sic ccelum jungat nos socictque siinul. 

Sic defunctam charam suam uxorem deflevit 
Timotbcus Ilutson.” 

At the East side of this part of the 
inscription is painted a bleeding heart, 
ierced by twelve arrows and a broken 
ow. 

1. Matthjeus. 

As careful mothers do to sleeping lay 
Their babes that would too long the wanton 
play, 

So to prevent my youth’s approaching 
crimes, 

Nature, my nurse, bad me to bed betimes. 

Nutricis meae felici incur ia, 

Citius locor coelcsti in curia, 

Hinc nulla mihi facta est injuria. 

* This mode of dating was then much 
used. Ben Joncon ridicules it in his A!* 
cbymist. 


Richmond , Yorkshire . 

2. Jana. 

Viz tibi, Jana, duos concessum est eernere 
Janos, 

Jam vitse, coeH janna jamque patet. 

This I have gain'd by being no longer liv'd. 
Scarce sooner set to sea than safe arriv'd. 

3. Eleanora. 

I liv'd, I dy’d, yet one could hardly know 
I dy'd so soon, whether I liv'd or no ; 

O what a happy thing it is to lie 

I' th’ nurse’s arms a week or two, and die.” 

These three arc laid in swaddling 
clothes over their respective inscrip- 
tions and the arms of Hutton. All 
died infants. 

4. Beatrix*. 

Felici nimium tu prole beata Beatrix, 

Tom pia tu conjux, quam pia mater eras. 
Vitam liabuit in patientia. 

Mortem in desidcriq. 

Arms : Sable, three greyhounds 
cou rant in pale Argent, for Maule- 
verer, impaling Hutton. 

5. Matth#uk+. 

Nummorum magis aut numraornm tu patris 
lucres, 

Clarus tu natus magis, an pater inclytus ille ? 
Inclytus ille pater, prwclarus tu quoque na- 
tus, 

Pftcis amans, et justir-iarius rrquus uterque, 
Clmrus ot ille suis, charus et ipse tuis. 

Hutton’s arms impaling those of 
D’Arcy. 

C. FranliscaJ. 

Pignus amoris babes divini, pignora multn, 
Pignora clmra tibi, tu mage chara Deo. 
Pes in terris, 

Spes in ccelis. 

Arms : Argent, a chevron between 
three bugle horns, stringed Sable, for 
Dodaworth, impaling those of Hutton. 
7. Timotheus§. 

Hoc nnum (non multa peto) da, Christe, 
roganti. 

Hoc unum mihi da, Christe, placere tibi. 
Honorantes me hnnorabo. 1 Sam. ii. 30. 

Hutton impaling Gules, a bezant 

* James Maulcverer of Ameliffe, and 
Beatrix Hutton, married Nov. 27, 1613, at 
Richmond. 

t Matthew Hutton and Barbara, eldest 
daughter of Sir Conyers D’Arcy, lent. Lord 
Conyers, married at Richmond, April 22 
1617. y 

l John Dods worth of Thornton Watlass 
and Franeisea Hutton, married at Richmond 
Dec. 26, 1615, — Parish Register. 

§ Timothy Hutton married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Bennet of Dawler 
near Uxbridge, born Sept. 22, 1601 : bu- 
ried June 28, 1628. 


between 
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between three deini-lloncels rampant 
Argent, a crescent for difference, for 
Bennet. 

8. PhilippCs*. 

Vixi dum volui, volui dum, Christ©, volcbas, 
Sic nec vita mihi, mors nec acerba fuit. 
’E/lwh to Xpurror, x«< TO airobaiuv Kep- 
Z or. Phil. i. 81. 

Hutton’s arms impaling those of 
Bowes. 

D. Johannes f. 

Sicut avo (preesul fuit hie memoranda© 
Eborum) 

Sint et odor vitae biblia sacra mihi. 

Praeco non praetlo. 

Dispcnsator non dissipator. 

Hutton’s arms impaling, Argent, a 
fe.sse danccttde, componce, Gules and 
Sable, between three mullets of the 
third, for More; and below it, a Bible 
open, with “odor vita;' 9 upon it, the 
crest of the family. 

10. Elizabeth At* 

I strive to tread the steps my parents trod, 
This is my aim, humbly to walk with God. 
(Mic. vi. 8.) 

Arms : Argent, three chcveronels 
braced in base, and a chief Sable, for 
Cliburnc, impaling those of Hutton. 
11. Thomas §. 

Da mihi, Christe, fklem, bona singula sunt 
tua dona, 

Hanc auge pariter tu mihi, Christe, datum, 
Doininus meus, 

Et Deus me us. (John, n. 28.) 

Hutton’s arms only. 

12. Anna. 

Into this world as strangers to an inn, 

This infant came guest-wise, where when ’t 
had been. 

And found no entertainment worth her stay. 
She only broke her fast and went away. 

A child in swaddling clothes, and 
the arms of Hutton. 

Pietas Matthsei Hutton, Armigeri, pri- 
mique famili&s, monumentum hoc posuit, 
non in vanam gloriam, sed in piam memo- 
riam beatorum parentum prolisque eorum. 
Anno X^urro 70 viar, 1G89. 

In the parish Register, which com- 
mences in the year 1556 , is this ho- 

* Philip Hutton, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas, fourth son of Sir 
George Bowes of Streatlam, knt. — Marshal. 

T John married More of Atmore, 

a Yorkshire family ; buried Aug. 7, 16 . 

J Elizabeth married Edward Clibume of 
Cllbuni, co. Westmorland, esq. 

$ Thomas was in the Six Clerks' Office, 
London ; buried May 7 , 1641. 


nourable memorandum of Sir Ti- 
mothy : “ Dominus Timotheus Hut- 
ton, Miles, cuj usque boni amicus, et 
patronus fidelium domini Jesu Christi. 
ministrorum candidissimus ct henignis- 
simus, quoad corpus humatus fuit sexto 
die Apnlis, l6sc).” 

Thi9 is not the only cumpliment 
which has been paid to him ; he is 
described by Adrian Carew in a letter 
dated July 27, 1608, “as a man made 
up of divine wisedome, honour, hu- 
man itie, eharitie, and one in whose 
rank it is rare to find y« like for true 
humilitic, humilitie y« fayre orna- 
ment of all grace and vertue 

Yours, &c. Ricumondiensis. 


Mr. Urban, Fawlcy , March SI. 

S INCE modern chemistry has made 
ub acquainted with pyroligneous 
acid, may we not presume that to 
have been the acetum with which 
Hannibal softened the Alps? Is not 
such a conjecture strengthened by the 
first part of the story, which relates to 
the burning of a great pile of wood, 
from which aloue that acid is formed, 
and which in Petersburg, when it was 
lighted with gas from wood, formed 
the residuum, as tar forms in London. 
Supposing acid to have the quality 
here ascribed to it, may not this ac- 
count for the quantity? 

The seventh verse of the fifth chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans has 
long been a stumbling block, and the 
difficulty has been to discover the dis- 
tinction between righteous ami good, 
Ancona and ayetOa. 

" For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, yet peradventure for a 
nod man some would even dare to 
ie.’’ 

MoX*j *ya§ iw'g oixam airoOam- 
t eti vireg yctf m ccyaOn T«^a kou 
ToX/ita »voQatvsiv. 

The woid Jtxcwof, which is trans- 
lated by righteous, can only refer to 
such righteousness as appertained to 
law. The word ayaQog, which i* 
translated good , is a word of most 
comprehensive meaning; good taking 
that shape in each nation; nay, in 
each class of that nation which shall 
appear to that nation or class to be 
good. 

St. Paul, whose endeavour was to be 


* For a copy of his will see History of 
Richmond, (4\o edit.) Append, No. xxiv, ^ 
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all thing* to all men, was writing to 
the Romans, amongst whom goodness 
in its most exalted sense was virtue r, or 
courage of body and mind ; and if we 
can find ixafioj to mean courageous , 
the Gordian knot is loosened. 

In the beginning of the Terpsichore 
of Herodotus, we find the following 
passage : TOTS Js ols^us aya, 0wv vrep rnt 
iXtvQtptvf ytvu/xtvuv t uv The 

men who were good for liberty inust 
have been brave and bold. Speaking 
then to a Roman convert who might 
expect to suffer martyrdom, and wish 
to know why, St. Paul may be sup- 
posed to mean, that for a man who is 
Lx** of, or righteous according to the 
law (which was in his opinion an in- 
ferior excellence), scarcely will a Ro- 
man die s but for one who is ayaQoj, 
brave, peradventure such an one will 
dare to die; in which latter sentence 
the word to dare, may add inten- 
sity to the signification. And as 
in the first sentence evinces the reluc- 
tance to die, ra^a in the second testi- 
fies the readiness or even willingness 
to return courage for courage, bravery 
for bravery. 

If this explanation can satisfy the 
mind of any anxious and humble 
reader of the Epistles, it will abun- 
dantly gratify your obedient servant, 

Charles R. Fanshawk. 


Mr. Urban, Juried. 

D EEPLY impressed as I am with 
the feeling that the service of 
God claims the most serious regard of 
all devout Christians, and sincerely 
desuous to witness a more consistent 
display of devotional decorum in the 
Established Church, to whose tenets 
and forms 1 am conscientiously at- 
tached, I am induced, through the 
medium of your pages, to reauest the 
serious attention of your readers to a 
subject which deserves an advocate 
more able than myself to do it justice. 
More especially i would interest the 
Clergy in a cause which I should 
dishonour by calling mine; it is in 
their power, and 1 respectfully sub- 
mit it is their province, to eradicate 
the evil which I am introducing to 
your notice ; namely, the disregard of 
the directions prescribed for devotion in 
the House of God , when we are assem- 
bled therefor his public worship. 

Tho author, of the “Tales of the 
Genii,” a work to which I may with- 


out impropriety allude, because, tho* 
a work of fiction, its end and aim is 
to advance the cause of “moral truth,’* 
has put into the mouth of Horam, the 
son of Asmar, a satire so severe, that 
its justice must be felt, and at the 
same time a picture so faithful, that 
its truth must oe acknowledged. 

“ In the East (says he) we fall low before 
Alla ; we are earnest in our petitions ; but in 
Europe Christians seem as unconcerned in 
the temple as in their houses of refresh- 
ment, and often as loquacious and familiar. 
But this I have observed more frequent in 
England than in any other part of the 
world. 

“ Indeed the English behave as though 
they were wiser than the God they pretend 
to worship ; they attend him with great in- 
difference ; and if the face is an index of the 
mind, a bye-stander may perceive that when 
they meet together to worship their Deity, 
they think of every thing but religion. 
Perhaps a variety of attitudes is, amongst 
Christians, a mark of the highest adoration ; 
if so, the English are the most meritorious 
devotees I ever beheld: some are sitting, 
some are standing, some are lolling, some 
are yawning, some are even sleeping; and 
all these varieties are to he met with hi the 
same part of their worship; so that a 
stranger would imagine that there was a 
great diversity of opinion amongst Chris- 
tians, even in the same church, which was 
the most decent and becoming posture for a 
sinner to use before a God of purity.'* 

The author (ihe Rev. James Ridley) 
was a Clergyman of the Establishment, 
and must nave deeply felt the evil 
which he makes Horam the medium 
of exposing. The sentiments so beau- 
tifully expressed, so nearly coincide 
with my own, that they leave me no- 
thing to add to put you in possession 
of the object of this address. But it 
remains for me most earnestly yet re- 
spectfully to call on the Ministers of 
our Church, whose office it is to pro- 
mote by every means the glory of 
God, and the purity of his public wor- 
ship, to enforce, by their exhortations, 
uniform consistency and devotional pro- 
priety, and consequently strict atten- 
tion to the forms and ceremonies of 
the Church. The directions when to 
kneel, when to stand, &c. if persua- 
sively and frequently enforced, would, 
we might hope, be attended to: the 
effect of order is not only beautiful, 
hut highly essential to impress the 
mind with sublimity. — How can the 
soul’s aspirations hie fervent in the 
midst of confusion and irregularity ? 

When 
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When we approach God in supplica- 
tion and prater , can we pot on too 
much humility ? And ought not a 
spontaneous feeling to actuate all the 
congregation? In prayer, then, all 
ought to kneel. And when we are 
lifting up our voices in praise, does it 
appear decent that caprice should di- 
rect the choice of position? Should 
sloth or ennui be suffered to invade the 
temple of Jehovah? May we so 
serve an eaithly master? Surely all 
ought to arise and stand up in his 
presence, when we are enjoying such 
a privilege. Let none presume to say 
these are trifling matters; — that the 
heart has no share in them. I con- 
tend that the fervour of devotion may 
be very materially influenced by them ; 
and ii they are conscientiously, and 
from a sense of duty, attended to, they 
cannot but be acceptable in the sight 
of God. On the contrary, a lax ob- 
servance of religious forms engenders, 
first indifference, next apathy; for 
these there should be no place in the 
House of God. — God alone can judge 
of the purity of the sacrifice ; but the 
refuge which is now so general, in a 
sort of ad libitum observance of the 
prescribed forms of external behaviour, 
would cease to exist. — If parents could 
be induced to set a proper example to 
their children, — the ricn to the poof, 
— masters to servants, the effect would 
be that which all true and sincere 
members of the Church must desire. 
The object proposed is not the opera- 
tion of a day, tut it may be accom- 
plished. 

I now leave the matter in the 
hands of those whose duty to their 
great Master calls them to every work 
that may promote his glory, and the 
service of nis Temple. J. W. 


Dissertation on the Origin and Progress 
of Domestic Architecture, &c.* 

By the late Rev. Dr. T. D. W httaker. 

GENERAL history of English 
(Economics, if executed with 
taste and spirit, would be an amusing 
and interesting work. The following 
observations extend merely over a re- 
mote Provincial District, and are ani- 
mated by little more than an ardent 
desire of investigating every appearance 


* Extracted from the new edition of the 
“ History of WhaUey," p. 499 et *eq. 


which can illustrate the mattneni of 
our ancestors. 

Into what recesses of their native 
woods the inclemency of this climate 
drove the Setantii, what cave9 they 
scooped out of the earth, or what ca- 
bins they framed for shelter, it were 
now as idle to inquire, as it would be 
to investigate where the foxes of those 
days burrowed, or the ravens built 
their nests. Their attempts to lodge 
or secure themselves were slight and 
indolent ; in fact, they were careless 
of self-accommodation, and at a time 
when whole tribes must have been 
convoked to rear the massy columns of 
a temple, they seem to nave had no 
conception for the use of stone in the 
construction of dwellings, or even for 
the purposes of fortification. Super- 
stition is evidently the first and most 
active principle in the mind of a sa- 
vage. 

What was the general style and dis- 
position of Roman villas, we know; 
and those which had been extended 
round the common centre of Coccium, 
if any such there were, would only 
differ from those of Italy as the first 
erections of a planter in America vary 
from the house and offices of an Eng- 
lish gentleman at home. 

The Saxons among us, without even 
the exception of churches, built uni- 
versally with wood. It is therefore no 
wonder, that after the lapse of eight 
centuries, every memorial of such 
structures should have perished. Be- 
sides, their houses, with some excep- 
tions, adapted to their general habits, 
would he rude, and low, and small. 

After the Conquest, out native fo- 
rests remaining with little diminution, 
the use of wood in the construction of 
houses continued to be general ; and 
the first deviation from this practice 
was introduced by the practice of ker- 
nelling and embattling manor-houses, 
of which more hereafter. It is diffi- 
cult to assign with exactness the sera 
of buildings which have no inscribed 
dates, and of whose erection there are 
no records. But perhaps we may re- 
fer the oldest specimens of architec- 
ture in wood now remaining among 
us, to the time of Edward I. Instances 
of this style are found alike in the halls 
of some an dent manor-houses and their 
gigantic barns, which are little more 
rude than the other. The peculiar 
marks by which they are distinguished 
are these: — The whole structure has 

been 
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been originally a frame of wood-work, 
independent of walls, the principals 
consisting of deep Hat beams of massy 
oak, naturally curved, and of which 
each pair seein9 to have been sawed 
out of tlie same trunk. These spring 
from the ground, and form a bold 
Gothic arch overhead s the spars rest 
upon a wall-plate, as that is again sus- 
tained by horizontal spurs, grooved in- 
to the principals. It was then of no 
importance that such erections con- 
sumed great quantities of the finest 
ship- timber j and indeed the appear- 
ance of one of these rooms is precisely 
that of the hull of a great ship invert- 
ed, and seen from within. Specimens 
of this most ancient style, in perfec- 
tion, are the old hall of the manor- 
house at Samlesbury*,and the Lawsing 
Stedes Barn, at Whalleyt. In the 
reign of Henry IV. wc have a speci- 
men, in the hall at Radcliff, of a devia- 
tion from this primitive model : there 
the principals have two springers | one 
from the ground, another from a rude 
capital about eight feet from the 
ground ; but the square of the build- 
ing is considerably raised, and the arch 
encroaches less upon the apartment 
within. The style of architecture in 
wood evidently kept pace with that in 
stone i and when, in the time of 
Henry VII. the arch in stone- work 
became broader and more dejjressed in 
the centre, a correspondent change 
was introduced in our antient timber 
buildings. Wooden pasterns, indeed, 
still descended to the ground, but they 
were now become perpendicular, and 
square, and fluted. From the top of 
these, elegant and ornamental springers 
received horizontal roof-beams, while 
ail was still open to tbc roof above, 
and the rafters continued to rest on a 
wall-plate. Thus the idea of a com- 
plete frame, independently of the 
walls, was still preserved ; but the 
low basement story of 9tone, some- 
times to be observed in our most an- 
cient buildings, now advanced to the 
square, though the cross-pikes are ge- 
nerally of wood. This precisely de- 
scribes the hall of Little Mitton, and 
another noble specimen of somewhat 
later date, the West wing of Sacnles- 
bury Hall, built by Sir Thomas South- 
worth, A.D. 1533, of which the outer 

* The inside of Samblesbury Hall is en- 
graved in Whitaker's Whalley, 3d ed. p. 43 1 . 

t Here, instead of walls, there are no- 
thing but oak boards, fixed diagonally, like 
ar Venetian blind. 


wall, however, is of brick, and the 
earliest specimen of that material with 
which I am acquainted, in the com- 
pass of this worlt. The wood employ- 
ed iu the construction of this last man- 
sion, must almost have laid prostrate a 
forest j and while the principal timbers 
were carved with great elegance, and 
the compartments of the roof painted 
with figures of saints, while the out- 
sides of the building are adorned with 

f jrofile heads of wood, cut in bold re- 
ief, within huge medallions, it is cu- 
rious to observe that the inner doors 
are without a pannel or a lock, and 
have always been opened, like those of 
modem cottages, with a latch and 
string. I am not sure that pannelling 
in wainscot was introduced before the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is also 
remarkable, that in this house the 
boards of the upper floors, which are 
indeed massy planks, instead of cross- 
ing, lie parallel to the joists, as if dis- 
daining to be indebted to the other for 
suppoit. 

Immediately on the disuse of timber 
buildings, the obtuse-arclied roof was 
exploded, and a flat roof, divided into 
square compartments by coutignations 
of wood, was introduced, and conti- 
nued in halls more than a century af- 
ter. Here, however, for a time, the 
cross-timbers were fluted, and the 
light perforated springers occasioned 
the transition to be less observed. 
These were afterwards succeeded by 
plain corbels of stone, and the mould- 
ings omitted. 

The general decay of nalhc woods 
occasioned an universal disuse of this 
material, in buildings, about the latter 
end of Henry VUIth’s time. The 
first instance of an entire hall-house of 
brick and stone is Stubley, near Roch- 
dale, unquestionably of that period ; 
and in the reign of Elizabeth, which 
was a new ajra in domestic architec- 
ture, numbers of old timber-halls hav- 
ing gone to decay, were replaced by 
strong and plain mansions of stone, 
yet remaining. 

This may suffice to explain the ge- 
neral style in which our antient man- 
sions were constructed, and the mate- 
rials of which they were composed. 

We will now consider more parti- 
cularly their different classes and ap- 
propriate forms. 

The mansions of our forefathers may 
be arranged, according to the descend- 
ing scale of society, m the following 
order : 

I. The 
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1. The castle; 2. The castlet, p$el, 
or tower ; 3. The antient unembattled 
manor-house ; 4. The greater and less 
embattled mansion of Queen Eliza** 
beth or James I.; 5. The ordinary 
hall- house ; 6. The farm-house | 7* 
The cottage. 

Of the first, enough has already 
been said. 

With respect to the second, inde- 
pendently on the incursions of the 
Scots, who frequently penetrated, in 
their marauding excursions, to the 
South of Clithcroe or Whallcy, in 
times of turbulence and bloodshed, 
when family feuds often ended in 
slaughter, the lord of a manor, or con- 
siderable land-owner, would frequently 
deem himself unsafe in the protection 
of an ordinary dwelling-house, even 
against a neighbour. Such was the 
origin of the castlet, tower, or peel, of 
which wc have several instances re- 
maining, as others are preserved by 
tradition. 

Of this kind, and erected unques- 
tionably with this view, is the South 
wing of Town ley, extremely strong, 
and till lately furnished with the cor- 
bels of a machicolation. Another spe- 
cimen was the tower, and probably the 
older castle of ilapton. Another was 
the tower of Bcarusbaw, in blunders- 
field, though near the verge of Cl i vi- 
gor, of which there are some remains, 
llelleficld Peel*, in Craven, was a com- 
plete specimen of this style; such, in 
short, were the border-houses in gene- 
ral : single towers, that is, of several 
stories, contrived’ for the reception of 
cattle beneath and a family above, and 
well calculated for resistance against a 
sudden assault by a small number of 
defendants. 

3, Of the ancient unembattlcd ma- 
nor-house. — With whatever material 
these mansions were constructed, all 
agreed in one circumstance ; that they 
surrounded a quadrangle, as they were 
generally defended by a moat. This 
last precaution supplied the want of 
strength in their walls and gates. The 
quadrangular style of building, pro- 
bably derived from the general form of 
llornan villas in Britain, and adopted 
by our Saxon ancestors, was copied and 
extended in the cloistered courts of 
monasteries, colleges, and hospitals ; 
indeed in all erections of which the 
object was not so much defence as se- 
questration and partial confinement. 

# Engraved in Whitaker's Craven, 2d 
edition. 
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Mr. Whitaker (Hist, of Manchester, 
vob II. 4to) has given a well-imagined 
sketch of an early baronial mansion, 
which exactly coincides with this idea ; 
and he has discovered, in the ancient 
parsonage of Manchester, the remains 
of a similar structure — “ The quadran- 
gular form (as he truly observes) was 
the unvarying economy of such 
houses and it seems to have included, 
with greater attention to convenience 
than to delicacy, at least in some in- 
stances, the barns, stables, and other 
offices. 

Et pecus et dominos communi clauderet 
umbra. 

The manor-house of Alvctham ap- 
pears, from the foundations, to have 
been quadrangular, a9 it was certainly 
moated. Salesburv Hall, constructed 
partly of wood aiuf partly of stone, has 
been quadrangular also. KaiTclifT 
Tower* has already been considered, 
and Samlesbury, of which only two 
sides now appear. , 

Of the same form have been many 
of the most opulent parsonage-houses 
in England, emulating, at an humble 
distance, the monastic or collegiate 
style, to which the taste and habits of 
their builders would naturally direct 
them. 

The only specimen in the neigh- 
bourhood, of a true baronial resi- 
dence, with an upper and base court, 
is Houghton Tower, which crowns 
the summit of its lofty ridge, and from 
its extent appears, at a distance, almost 
like a fortified town. Here the stables, 
and other offices of the farm, consti- 
tute the lower court, in exact confor- 
mity to Andrew Horde’s directions for 
the construction of great houses, 1542. 

4th. Next is the embattled house of 
Elizabeth or James I. This was of 
two kinds, the greater and the less: 
one, an improvement upon the rude 
quadrangle ; the other, an expansion 
of the ancient castlet; one luminous 
and magnificent, with deep projecting 
bow-windows; the other lofty, square, 
compact ; and both proving themselves 
to be the works of tranquil times, at 
liberty to sacrifice strength to conve- 
nience, and security to sunshine. Of 
such houses it is a well-known coin- 
laint of Lord Bacon, " that one 
nows not where to become, to be 
out cf the Sun.” 

Stonyhurstf i s a noble s pecimen of 

* These, indeed, were partly embattled. 

t Stonyhurst is engraved in “ WhaHey,” 
•1*1 edit. p. 4f>4, 
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ihe first kind, though it has never 
been completed. It is at present ra- 
ther more than half a quadrangle, with 
sc magnificent gateway, disgraced by 
two heavy modern cupolas; a large 
hall, with a screen, and bow-windows 
adorned with armorial bearings in 
painted glass ; a large “ chamber of 
State* * * § ,'* now a drawing-room, a gal- 
lery, and chapel, besides other apart- 
ments, all on a large scale* The air 
and effect of the whole is that of some- 
thing between a castle and a college. 
Ilad the quadrangle been entire, it 
would have been greatly superior to 
the only house I have seen much re- 
sembling it, viz. Hardwickf, in Derby- 
shire, built by the famous Countess of 
Shrewsbury. The aera of its erection 
has been already ascertained. 

Another example of this disposition 
of apartments, though infinitely infe- 
rior, is Dunkenhalgh, of which I as- 
cribe all the additions lo the old house 
of the Ilishtons, to Sir Thomas Wal ms- 
ley. But the old hall, now the kit- 
chen, if yet existing, stands upon 
crooks, ana is of high antiquity. 

Of the second species, the parish 
[Whalley] affords a single and perfect 
specimen in Gawthorp J. 

The characteristic accompaniments 
of these houses within, were huge 
arched fire-places in their halls and 
kitchens; chimney -pieces in their 
*' chambers of State” richly carved, 
and adorned with armorial bearings in 
wood, stone, or alabaster, much in the 
style of contemporary monuments, 
raised hearths, long and inassy tables 
of oak, bedsteads of the same, fre- 
quently inlayed§, and from their bulk 
calculated to last for centuries; por- 
traits upon boards ; and, in short, a 
whole system of internal ornament 
and accommodation, intended to resist 
the ravages of Time, without an idea of 
the revolutions of Fashion. One apart- 
ment, seldom omitted in houses of this 
rank and date, but never found in those 
of higher antinuity, was a long gallery 
for music and dancing, sometimes 160 
feet long ; a proof that the hall was 
now beginning to b$ deserted. At all 
events, the practice of dining in these 

* Andrew Borde, ubi supr. 

+ Sec Lytons*B Derbyshire, p. ccxxxviii. 

* Gawthorp is engraved in “ Whalley,*' 

. 3d edit. p. 338. 

§ Inlaying oak with arms, cyphers, 
scrolls, &c. in white wood, began about the 
end of Elizabeth's reign. 
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great apartments at different tables, ac- 
cording to the rank of the guests, was 
scarcely continued below the Restora-' 
tion. Till that time, however, the 
old train of “ Sewers and Senescalls" 
were mostly kept up. But the gene- 
ral interruption of old hospitality, in 
great houses, occasioned by the civil 
wars, and afterwards the introduction 
of foreign manners, in consequence of 
the return of the Royal Family and 
their numerous dependents, occasioned 
a total revolution in domestic econo- 
my, and consequently in architecture. 
Tnc great hall of Lambeth was indeed 
rebuilt by Archbishop Juxon, who 
perhaps thought the old style best be- 
came the gravity of an archiepiscopal 
palace ; but it was probably the last 
specimen ; and, in the reign of Charles 
II. the sash-window and model of the 
snuare modern house were first import- 
ed from Italy. The new taste, first 
introduced near the capital, gradually 
spread into the remotest districts. As 
our old mansions decayed, they were 
rebuilt after the new form ; and those 
which remain have been preserved, 
not so much by the care as by the de- 
sertion or extinction of the families to 
which they belonged. In addition to 
this change of style without, the in- 
troduction of mahogany, about a cen- 
tury ago, formed a new acra in the 
history of interna] accommodation. 

(To he continued .) 



T HAT “all things should be done 
decently and in order,’* was an 
apostolic precept which prescribed a 
regular and uniform metned of con- 
ducting Divine Service, becoming the 
dignity of the theme, and the import- 
ance of the occasion. When we con- 
sider the end for which Christians as- 
semble together, “ edification in their 
most holy faith,” and know by expe- 
rience how much a certain assemblage 
of circumstances contributes to that 
end, we see the wisdom of the above 
injunctions, and the propriety and ad- 
vantage of established forms in public 
worship. 

Few who live in the exercise of se- 
cret prayer, are insensible to the influ- 
ence of time, place, and manner in 
awakening associations favourable to a 
devotional spirit. It is the “sweet 
hour of prime or fading Eve,’’ which 
soothes and exalts the mind ; it is the 
bended knee, the supplicating attitude, 
which fixes the attention; and it is the 
accustomed 
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accustomed retreat which seems to 
bring, us nearer to the throne of Grace. 
What is true of private is equally so 
of public worship. Deprive us of the 
Sabbath chimes, the venerable arch, 
the responses of prayer, and the music 
of praise, we lose the sacredness of the 
hour consecrated by the consentaneous 
prayer of millions; the sweet influ- 
ence of its services, and the idea of a 
sanctuary is destroyed. Not that Re- 
ligion is confined to time, place, and 
manner, or that the experience of its 
power depends absolutely on any cere- 
mony or circumstance; that were to 
limit the omnipresence of Deity, and 
allow but an occasional access to those 
courts which stand continually open. 
When the appointed means of grace 
are withheld, the blessings may yet be 
imparted ; hut when these opportuni- 
ties in our reach are neglected, we 
have no reason to expect the promised 
blessing. 

What the ceremonial adopted by the 
first Christians was. Scripture does not 
inform us; but we learn from the early 
fathers and ecclesiastical historians that 
they used a ritual, consisting of short 
prayers and portions of Scripture; that 
the Psalms were sung in alternate 
verse, agreeably to St. Paul’s direction, 
41 Speaking to one another in psalms 
and hymns,” &c. ; and that the Sacra- 
ment was daily administered. We 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
in a Liturgy in substance and ceremo- 
nial similar to theirs, which had the 
high sanction of apostolic times, we 
retain their ordinances pure and un- 
corrupt : — our churches built cruci- 
form, and so contrived that the con- 
gregation may face the East; our altars 
elevated after the manner of the Jewish 
mercy-seat, and our practice of bowing 
at the name of Jesus, arc not only in- 
stitutions of the purest ages, but serve 
to remind us of that cross in which 
Christians should glory ; that “ Sun of 
Righteousness which hath risen upon 
us, and that “ Name which is above 
every other.*' Whatever checks the 
wandering attention, disposes the mind 
to religious impressions, or assists de- 
vout recollection, especially when 
sanctioned by ancient usage, ought 
surely to be adopted and encouraged. 

It is then sincerely to be regretted 
that any sensible and well-informed 
men, and especially those of our own 
communion, should indulge themselves 

Gent. Mao. June, 1824. 
c> 
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in a slighting mention of these cere- 
monies, and reprobate them as so many 
vestiges of the popish ceremonial law *. 
It is a very convenient way to discredit 
them by tracing them up to papal 
times, and no higher; but candour 
demands a farther search, and in the 
prosecution of it is satisfied. It is not 
surprising that we should have many 
customs and offices in common with 
the Church of Rome, inasmuch as wu 
differ from her only as she differs from 
Scripture, and the practice of the pri- 
mitive Churches; and her departure, 
wide as it is, has not been so complete, 
that she has no truth remaining. The 
Puritans, with just the same strange 
and culpable perverseness which led 
to the destruction or mutilation of om 
finest churches, would have had us 
reject each creed and anthem, not be- 
cause they deemed them unscriplural, 
hut because they were found m the 
Breviary. Not so our judicious Re- 
formers. That only, as Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor observes, was pared away in 
which the Romish Church had preva- 
ricated against the Word of God, or 
innovated against ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. If, then, the few simple cus- 
toms we retain are ancient, significant, 
and edifying, it is a9 desirable that 
the Minister should a inform himself of 
their origin and design, as it is his 
duty to observe them; for ignorance of 
the meaning and intent of the rubric 
constantly leads to its disregard. How 
often, especially in country churches, 
is the officiating Minister seen preserv- 
ing the same lolling attitude through- 
out the service, as if he knew no dif- 
ference of posture was required, when 
praying with the people, and when 
supplicating God for them ; how care- 
less of an unsullied vestment, as if he 
forgot the Christian purity of which it 
is an emblem ; how inattentive to the 
modulation of voice, as if prayer and 
praise were the same thing; and how 
negligent of reading the Communion 
Service at the altar, as if there existed 
no reason why it should not be read 
elsewhere. It was once asked in a 
large company by a Dissenter, why 
the Clergyman read the Command- 
ments at the altar? and though all 
present were church-goers, none could 
give him a more satisfactory reply than 


# Mr. Brand in his Comment* on 
Bourne’s Antiquitates Vulgares. 

that 
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that they formed part of the Commu- 
nion Service; but as there was no 
Communion, the question returned, 
why leave the desk, where he stood 
more prominent, and where his voice 
was better heard than in the chancel ? 
Though all felt the propriety of the 
custom, and that there was something 
imposing in the Minister’s appearance 
at the distant altar, proclaiming as from 
a sanctuary the Commandments of 
God; yet none could tell him, “that 
on every Sunday and holiday the 
Church appoints the Sacrament to be 
administered ;” and that by her direct- 
ing the whole service to be performed 
at the altar, she intimates that the 
Minister is prepared to celebrate it, if 
there be a convenient number willing 
to communicate with him. Then by 
this reading the aw/e-communion ser- 
vice there , the people are upbraided 
with the neglect ot a more frequent 
participation of the Lord's Supper. 
But independently of the above solu- 
tion by Bishop Bcveredgc, it might 
be observed that the chancel was an- 
ciently esteemed the most sacred part 
of the Church ; that according to the 
analogies in vogue, it figured the 
Church triumphant, as the nave did 
the Church militant ; that the custom 
of reading this part of the Liturgy 
there, might he traced up to the third 
century, as the anthem between the 
services called the Iniroit , testifies; be- 
cause, while this was sung the Priest 
made his iniroit or entrance within the 
Communion rail. The present inju- 
dicious mode of placing the pulpit in 
the centTc of the aile, has been justly 
reprobated in the pages of this Maga- 
zine, as contrary to ancient practice, 
as spoiling the effect of a church, and 
intercepting a view of the Minister 
during the most solemn part of the 
service. 

If the provisions of our Liturgy 
were carefully observed, and the mode 
adopted which prevailed at the Re- 
formation, we should escape the te- 
dium and inconvenience occasioned by 
modern plans. There are few who 
do not complain of the length of our 
Morning Service, and not without 
reason, for it consists of three distinct 
services blended into one; and this 
condensation affords plausible grounds 
for Dissenters to charge us with vain 
repetitions. Instead of morning prayer 
being read before breakfast, as is still 
the custom at our Universities, the 
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hour of assembling for public worship 
is delayed till it is almost noon. A 
Protestant community, if disposed, 
cannot, like the Catholic, resort to 
church, and there, 

“With early hymns of joy, prevent the 
dawning day.'* 

Our matins is so late, that the day in 
which we pray God would “vouch- 
safe to preserve us from all sin/’ is 
half spent ere the petition is preferred, 
and our evening song so early, that the 
night whose darkness we beseech him 
to illumine, is several hours ere it sets 
in. We have services whose shortness 
is calculated to relieve attention, and 
abounding with anthems tending to 
animate devotion; but the effect of 
both is unhappily injured by the for- 
mer being huddled together, and the 
latter deprived of the sweet music to 
which they were anciently set. 

We advocate then a degree of cere- 
mony, not as an essential, but as a help 
to devotion ; we attach no inherent 
holiness to walls or vestments, but wc 
use them as a memoria iechnica , which 
connects ideas with objects and situa- 
tions. We plead not for the institu- 
tion of novelties, but for those customs 
which were observed in primitive 
times, semper , ulique , et ab omnibus , 
what our Reformers adopted, what our 
rubrics enjoin, and the utility of which 
is so evident. By “ asking for the old 
paths, and walking therein,” in regard 
to discipline as well as doctrine, we 
fulfil a bounden duty, and preserve 
another unanswerable evidence for the 
truth of our holy Religion. 

Yours, &c. Anglicanus. 


Mr. Urban, April 10. 

I T has become a source of consider- 
able regret, not only to myself, but 
also to the many respectable families 
in the vicinity of my residence, that 
what has so appropriately been desig- 
nated “good old English hospitality ," 
is rapidly upon the wane; so rapidly 
indeed, that should its spirit, or rather 
its practical effects, continue to lapse 
in a ratio correspondent to the decrease 
during the last century, the gentry of 
England, at the termination of the 
present, to whom the appellation only 
will be bequeathed, will have less rea- 
son to deplore the absence, than the 
more early generations of the age. 
With what feelings of satisfaction, oc- 
casionally mingled, I confess, with 


On Church Ceremonies. —Decay of Hospitality . 
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some degree of envy and concern, have 
1 listened to aged and infirm persons, 
alas! long since removed from the 
busy scene of the world, when relating 
the actions of hospitality and benefi- 
rcnce displayed by families once occu- 
pants of the mansion houses in their 
several neighbourhoods; many of whose 
descendants have discovered tastes 
and dispositions so opposite to their 
esteemed forefathers. In some instances 
the sites only of the residences are ex- 
tant, and the paternal estates have been 
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alienated, iti too many instances in 
deed through necessity, to less worthy 
candidates for the titles enjoyed by 
former purchasers ; some are, through 
neglect, fallen sacrifices to Ruin's 
ploughshares and not a few fallen 
to the low estate of parochial work- 
houses. 

From what principle of taste, I 
should be happy to be informed, can 
this change in our condition he ur - 
counted for? T. S. 


BOUNTY HISTORY. 


SURREY. 

( Continued from p. 410. ) 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

At Carmialton resided Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, the celebrated statesman, 
and Dr. R.itclific, the celebrated physician. — In the Church is a beautiful 
tomb to Nicholas Gaynesford and his family, temp. Hen. V1L. and is a 
remarkable specimen of the dress of the time. — In the rhurch-yard is a tomb- 
stone to one Humphreys, a corpulent barber, and famous dancer, who died in 
1742, wilh a whimsical epitaph : 

** Tom Humphreys lies here, by death beguil'd. 

Who never did harm to man, woman, or child; 

And since without foe no man e’er was known. 

Poor Tom was nobody’s foe hut his own. 

Lay light on him earth, for none would than he 
(Though heavy his bulk) trip it lighter on thee.” 

In the paiisli of Ciieam stood Nonsuch Palace, famed in Elizabethan His- 
tory; and here the Earl of Essex first received the frown of Elizabeth's dis- 
pleasure. — Here, at a school held in a house, called the Council House, was 
educated. Dr. Charles Davenant, son of the poet. The school was afterwards 
removed to another house, and was kept for many years by the late very worthy 
Mr. Gilpin, Vicar of Bold re, Hants, afterwards by his son, and is slill continued. 
— The church burnt by lightning in 163Q. — In the chapel are buried many 
illustrious personages, among whom are Lord Stourion, who died in I7.S3, 
and several of the Lumlcy family, long resident here, particularly John Lord 
Luinlcy, and Jane his wife, daughter of Henry Earl of Arundel, and his se- 
cond wife, daughter of John Lord Darcy of Chiche. — It is somewhat singu- 
lar, that of six successive rectors of Cheam./mr should become Bishops; viz. 
Anthony Watson, Bp. of Chichester, who held Cheam in commcndum till 
his death, lfl05, and was buried here; Lancelot Andrews, then Bp. of Chi- 
chester, resigned after his translation to Ely; George Mountain, Bp. of Lich- 
field resigned Cheam on his translation to Lincoln in lfil7, lie became Abp. 
of York; Ric. Senhouse resigned on being made Bp. of Carlisle in Jft24 ; 
John Hacket, Bp. of Lichfield and Coventry, iGGl, resigned Cheam the follow- 
ing year. The following learned persons were also rectors, Thomas Playfeir, 
Professor of Divinity, institut. lG05; and Edward Barnard, learned astrono- 
mer, linguist, critic, and chronologist. 

At Chertsey, on St. Anne’s Hill, resided the celebrated Charles-Jamey Fox, 
who spent much of the latter part of his life here. — At Anningsley , in this 
parish, resided the eccentric Thomas Day, cm. who attempted to rear up a 
child of nature, according to the doctrines of Rousseau, but failed, he was au- 
thor of ^‘Sandford and Merton,” ** Little Jack,” &c.-— At Porch House, the9eat 
of R. Clark, esq. the respected Chamberlain of London, formerly resided the 
poet Cowley, who died here in 1667 . Mr. Clark has placed the follow ing 

inscrip- 
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inscription against the House : "The Porch of this House, which projected 
10 feet into the highway, was taken down in the year 1786 for the safety 
and accommodation Of the public. — Here the last accents flowed from Cow- 
ley’s tongue.” — The Curfew bell is still tolled here in the followingmanner ; 
from Michaelmas to Lady-day at eight o’clock in the evening. The clerk 
first rings up (as he expressed it, i. c. raises the bell) ; then rings a few 
minutes; lowers the bell down, and, after a short pause, he tolls the num- 
ber of the day of the month ; but on every Sunday in the morning at eight 
o'clock, this is rung on the biggest bell. 

At Chobham Park resided Abp. Heath, the Roman Catholic, but much re- 
spected and visited by Queen Elizabeth. 

At Clapham resided Bp. Gauden, one of the reputed authors of Charles's ce- 
lebrated work the EIKftN BASIAIKH', and that learned antiquary, Thomas 
Astle, esq. who died Dec. 1, 1803. — In the remaining aile of the old church 
arc some very sumptuous monuments to the memory of Sir Rich. Atkins, bart. 
and his family ; and the monument to Dr. Lister, the well-known learned 
naturalist, author of the ” Synopsis Conchy lium.” — Of this parish were rec- 
tors, Nicholas Brady, the versifier of the Psalms, and a lineal descendant of 
the first Protestant Bn. of Meath, from 1706 to his death in 1726; and An- 
thony Black wall, well known by his dissertations on the sacred classics. 

At Croydon was a large oak, called the Vicar’s Oak, at which the parishes of 
Battersea, Camberwell, Streatham, Croydon, and Lambeth meet in a point. 
— The town suffered much by the plague in different years. On the 25th of 
May, 1551, terribly shaken by an earthquake. — Of the park was keeper, temp. 
Ric. II. the famous Sir VVm. Walworth. — Here resided Charles Howard, the 
famous Lord High Admiral; and Alexander Barkley, author of the celebrated 
poem, called "The Ship of Fools,’’ who died 1552. — The palace was for se- 
veral centuries the residence of the Abps. of Canterbury ; it was afterwards 
sold, Oct. 10, 1780 ; the garden made ablcaching-groundand the house a calico- 
printing manufactory. A new palace was afterwards built on Park-hill. In 
the old palace Sir Cnrist. Hatton was made Lord High Chancellor, and in it 
died Abp. Abbott in 1633.— In the hall of Whitgift’s Hospital is a copy of 
the "Dance of Death,” with coloured drawings, much damaged. There are also 
three antique wooden goblets; on one of them, which holds about three pints, 
is the following legend : " What, Sirrah ! holde thy pease ; thirstc satisfied, 
cease!” — Of Abp. Whitgift 's Free-school, Oldham tne Poet was Usher three 
years. Here he wrote his satires upon the Jesuits, and here he was honoured 
with a visit from the Earls of Rochester and Dorset, Sir Charles Scdley, and 
others of distinction. — The church damaged in stonn9 of wind and rain in 
1639 and 1728 ; in 1735 by fire, which broke out in the chancel, and in 
1774 by lightning. In it are buried some very eminent persons, among whom 
are Archbishops Grindall ; Whitgift; Sheldon, whose monument is very splen- 
did, of white marble, with his effigies on it; Potter, Herring, and Wake.— 
Of this parish were rectors, Abp. Wyttleseyej Bps. Aungervyle and Hor- 
ton. The celebrated Rowland Phillips, who foretold in a sermon that print- 
ing would be the bane of the Roman Catholic religion, and Wm. Clewer, 
the disgrace of his profession, were vicars.— Here died, in 1633-4, aged 100, 
Alice Miles; in 1714-15, aged 105, Margaret Ford; in 1717* aged 101, John 
Baydon; in 1729, aged 100, Eliz. Giles ; and in 1771* aged 101,EHz. Wilson. 

The town of Dorking derives lustre from having been the retreat of the learned 
scholar and critic, Jeremiah Markland, for the last 24 years of his life. (See 
p. 439.) — The custom of Borough English prevails here. — In the church 
lies entombed Jeremiah Markland. 

Dulwich College, founded by the i( Proteus i or shapes, and Roscius for 
tongue,'* contains many valuable and original pictures by celebrated artists, 
bequeathed by Sir Francis Bourgeois, a considerable painter, who died 
in 1811, and who also bequeathed 10,000/. to keep them in preservation, and 
2,000/. for preparing a gallery for their reception. Inigo Jones is supposed 
to have been the architect of the college; July 6, 1638, the steeple fell down ; 
and not long after the whole of one side of ine college, and part of another, 
shared the same fate, as did the porch, with the treasury-chamber, in 1703. 

The 
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The picture-gallery is 77 feet long, and 1 5 feet 6 inches wide. In the chapel 
of the college, over the com mun ion-table, is a valuable copy by Julio Romano, 
of Raphaels famous picture of the Transfiguration, given to the college in 
1796 by Thos. Mills, esq. of Great Swaffham, Suffolk. On the font is a 
Greek Anagram, Amongst the burials occur in 1731 Anthony Boheme, 
“The famous Tragedian,” and in 1768 “Old Bridget, the Queen of the 
Gypsies.” 

In the body of Dunsfold church are old oak seats, not pews. 

At East Clandon resided the celebrated Admiral Edw. Boscawen, third son 
of Hugh Vise. Falmouth, who died here of a bilious fever, Jan. 10, 1761. — 
Of this parish was rector, Thos. Gouffe, the poet, who wrote five tragedies, 
some comedies, &c. and died July 1629. 

Of East Horsley was rector, Mr. Jos. Greenhill, for 6l years, who died in 
1788, aged 84. 

At Temple Grove, East Sheen, resided the celebrated statesman Sir Wm. 
Temple ; here he indulged his taste for horticultural pursuits, and here Dean 
Swift and other literary characters employed their pens. 

Of Effingham was vicar Mr. John Miller, who attributed the sufferings of 
those persons who were supposed to have been tortured by witches, to the 
delusions of the devil. 

At Eg ham resided the poet. Sir John Denham. — In the church is an ala- 
baster monument to Sir John Denham, the father of the poet, on which he 
is represented as rising from the dead. 

In Epsom Church is interred the Rev. John Parkhurst, author of a Greek and 
Hebrew Lexicon.— Malcolm relates a curious account of a woman called 
Crazy Sally , the hone setter, who came here in 173b, and made no incon- 
siderable figure. — In the church-yard is the following inscription : 

“ Hr re lieth the carcase 

Of honest Charles Parkhurst, 

Who ne’er could dance or sing, 

But always was true to 
His Sovereign Lord the King 
Charles the First. 

Ob. Dec. xx. mdcciv. aetnt. lxxxvi." 

At Esher, Cardinal Wolsey removed to, from York House, in LSSi), when his 
enemies were plotting his ruin. — Here is situated Claremont House, the scat 
of his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, and here his beloved consort breathed 
her last. 

In Ewell Church are some curious monuments of considerable antiquity. — 
Of this parish it is probable that John Parry, Bp. of Ossory, was rector. 

Moor-park, in the parish of Farnham, was one of the seats of Sir Win. 
Temple, who here breathed his last ; and so attached was he to this retire- 
ment, that hy his own direction his heart was buried in a silver box under 
the sun-dial in the garden, opposite to the window from which he U9ed to con- 
template and admire the beauties of nature. Here also Swift first contracted 
his intimacy with his beloved Stella. 

Of Fecham was rector Bp. Lisle in 172G; the famous metaphysician and de- 
fender of Revelation, Dr. J. Conybeare, was curate, under Dr. Shortrudge. 

In the vestry of Frensham Church hangs a huge cauldron, hammered out of 
one single piece of copper, supposed by Salmon to be the remain of the an- 
cient parochial hospitality, at tne wedding of poor maids. Aubrey supposes 
it to have been used for the Parish Church Ales. Tradition reports it to 
have been brought from Borough Hill, about a mile from hence ; if any one 
went to this place to borrow any thing, he might have it for a year, or longer, 
so he kept his word as to the return. On this hill lies a great stone about six 
feet long. The party went to this stone, knocked at it, and declared what 
they desired to borrow, and when they would return it ; a voice would an- 
swer, appointing a time to come, and they would find what they wanted. 
This kettle, with the trivet, was borrowed here in this manner, but not re- 
turned at the Lime fixed, and though it was afterwards carried, it would nut 

he 
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t be received, and all subsequent applications have been fruitless. Another 
’ tradition states that it was borrowed, in prtly the same manner, from a good- 
natured witch who lived at Mother Ludlow's Hole , and all the other circum- 
stances are similar to the above. 

The Hamlet of Garrett is well known as the scene of a mock election, which 
took place here for many years upon the meeting of every new Parliament; 
but it has now entirely subsided. 

In Godalming Church is a white marble tablet to the memory of the Rev. 
Owen Manning, B.D. F.tt.S. F.S.A. vicar of the parish, and historian of 
the county, who died Sept. 1801, aged 81. — In this parish Mary Toft prac- 
tised the imposition of being delivered of live rabbits in 172fi, celebrated by 
Hogarth in his << Cullicularil, , ’ &c. This was one of the grossest impositions 
ever practised, and which at the time occasioned considerable discussion. 

On Godstone Green are two small barrows, and in an adjoining field two 
more. 

At Bookham, in the Church, on a plate of brass, is a poetical epistle of about 
60 lines to the memory ofEdmumf Slyfeld, High Sheriff of Surrey, 24. Eliz. 

I ir Guildford Free School were educated John Parkhurst, Bp. of Norwich ; 
William Cotton, Bp. of Exeter; Henry Cotton, Bp. of Salisbury ; Robert 
Abbott, Bp. of Salisbury, successor to Cotton; George Abbott, A bp. of Can- 
terbury; Robert Parkhurst and Sir Maurice Abbott, both Lord Mayors of 
London.-— In the Guildhall are portraits of James 1. and Charles II. by Lely; 
and William III. and bis queen. In the Council-chamber is an antique 
chimney-piece brought from Stoughton, in Stoke, when that old family-scut 
was pulled down.— In Trinity Church is a beautiful altar-tomb to Archbi- 
shop Abbott, who died 1633; the remains of one to Sir Robert Parkhurst, 
Lord Mayor of London j and a cenotaph to the memory of Arthur Onslow* 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who died l?fi8. — At Loscly House are 
portraits of Queen Anne Bolcyn, and several of the Moic and Molyneux fa- 
milies. — In Loscley Chapel are several memorials to the memory of the Mme 
and Molyneux families, many of whom were knights. 

IIambledon. On the top of the pulpit in this Church is the King’s Arms, 
painted on a large shell of a turtle, the gift of Earl Radnor. On one of Un- 
seats in the chancel are the instruments of our Saviour’s passion, cut in wood, 
with the letters I.H.S. and underneath the figures of two religious, a man 
and a woman, with the name of Tumor at the bottom. 

Of Habcomb, the celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton, the great disputant with 
Dr. Bentley, was rector. 

At IIaslemere the celebrated Philip Carteiet Webb, esq. who was one of 
the counsel at the prosecution of Wilkes, resided. He was also A1.P. for 
this borough in 1781. 

Hedley. Mr. Aubrey, vol. II. p. 30(5, says "the shepherds of these downs 
use a half-horn, slit length-way, nailed to the end of a long staff' (about the 
length of our western sheep-crooks) with which they can hurl a stone to a 
great distance, and so keep their sheep within their bounds, or from straggling 
into the com.” They are not used here now. — At Iledley School was edc- 
cated Wm. Bowycr, the very learned printer. 

Of Horley was vicar, the learned Rev. Peter Whalley, who digested and pub- 
lished Bridges’s MS. Collections for the county of Northampton. 

At Horne King Athelstan is said to have had a house. — The notorious John 
Kidgell was rector of this parish. 

Kew Palace was the favourite residence of the Princess of Wales, mother of 
Geo. Ill, and afterwards of our late revered Monarch. Here resided the ce- 
lebrated Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, whose house was called "The 
Dai ri e-house ; ,J the Lord Keeper Sir John Puckering; the accomplished 
Lords Harrington, of Exton ; Sir Peter Lely, the celebrated painter ; and 
Stephen Duck, the poet and preacher. — In the gardens are temples of the 
Sun, Bellona, Pan, Eolus, Victory, and Arethusa; the House of Confucius; 
the Alhambra « the Great Pagoda, the Mosque, erected 1761, and Ruin built 
in 1759 .— In the church-yard is the tomb of Gainsborough, the celebrated 
painter, and near him Joshua Kirby, the writer on Perspective.— -In the 
church is a tablet to Jeremiah Meyer, a celebrated miniature painter. 

At 
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At Kingston Catharine of Arragon lodged on her journey to London.— Of the 
Free Grammar School, Wm. Burtor, the Commentator on Antoninus, Was 
master, died 1(>57 ; and hereEDWARD Gibbon, thccelebrated historian, received 
the early part of his education.— In 1444-5 the church damaged by lightning in 
a storm. The church was again damaged by the memorable storm, Nov. 26, 
1703. Ofthenumerous sepulchral monuments in the church, the most ancient 
is that of Robt. Skerne and his wife. The curious inscription in Latin verse 
and black letter is placed the wrong way upwards. Here is interred Dr. 
George Bate, physician to Chas. I. to Oliver Cromwell, his son Richard, and 
to Chas. II. — In St. Mary's chapel were formerly to be seen the portraits of 
several Saxon kings crowned here, and also ofKing John, who granted the town 
their first charter. Of this parish was vicar that eminent statesman, Nicho- 
las West, Bp. of Ely, instituted 150 2. — Here died in 1677-8, aged 1 10, Frances 
Phillips; and in l(K)0, aged 108, Winifred Woodfall. 

At Lambeth, in 1750, an earthquake happened. — Here is situate the palace of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury. In tne guard-room is a whole-length of 
Henry Prince of Wales. In the long gallery are many portraits of cele- 
brated Archbishops and others, among which is one of Martin Luther, and 
in the windows are coats of several Archbishops. In the dining-room arc 
l>ortraits of all the Archbishops, from Laud to Cornwallis. In the library is 
a painting in glass of Philip King of Spain, in very brilliant colours, and many 
valuable books and manuscripts. In the Lollard's Prison , at the very top of 
ihe Lollard's Tower, are eight large iron rings fastened through the wainscot 
an inch thick of oak, which lines the walls. Upon the sides are various 
scratches, half-sentences, and letters cut out with a knife in black letter by 
some of the unhappy persons there confined. Here was confined the unfor- 
tunate Karl of Essex, before he was sent to the Tower, and Bp. ThirJeby, 
who died here. Fifteen Archbishops died in this palace, enumerated m 
“ Lysons’s Environs,” vol. I. p. 2()Q. Catherine of Arragon, upon her first 
arrival in England, lodged some days in the “Archbishop's inne.” In the 
(kapel Abp. Parker is buried, but temp. Chas. I, was removed and thrown 
into a hole in one of the out-houses, and the chapel made a dancing-room. 
After the restoration the corpse was re-interred. In Lambeth-house was 
confined during the civil wars, the Earls of Chesterfield and Derby; Sir Tho- 
mas Armstrong, executed for being concerned in the Duke of Mon mouth's 
lehcliiou. Sir George Brinkley, Lieut.-governor of Oxford; Doctor AUcstry, 
celebrated divine; and Richard Lovelace, the poet. — In Copt-hall, Sir Tho- 
mas Parry’s mansion, the ill-fated Arbella Stuart was prisoner for 12 months 
in his custody. — In Fore-street was a palace of the Bishops of Hereford, af- 
terwards a pottery. — -The Bps. of Rochester had a palace in this parish, in 
which Abp. Bardvvardin dietl in 1348; and Shepey, Bp. of Rochester, in 
13()0. In 153 1 a diabolical deed was committed by a cook, who by throwing 
poison into some yeast, destroyed not only seventeen persons of me family, 
but likewise several poor jicrsoiis who were fed at the gate ; for which crime 
he was boiled to death in Sinithfield, pursuant to a law made for that pur- 
ptrse. The palace came into the possession of the Bps. of Carlisle, who 
leased it out. It was afterwards a pottery ; then a tavern, and a common 
house of ill-fame ; the house afterwards belonged to a dancing-master, and 
was at last pulled down. — In Lambeth Marsh tne philosophical Thos. Bushell 
concealed himself about the time Cromwell was made Protector, during which 
time he constantly lay in a garret hung with black baize; at one end was 
painted a skeleton, extended on a mattress ; at the other was a small pallet 
bed ; and the walls were covered with various emblems of mortality. Here 
he continued above a year, till his friends made his peace with the Protector. 
Here Bp. Bonner had a hunting-seat. — On the spot now called Lambeth 
Walk, was a place of public entertainment, called Lambeth Wells, but after- 
wards refused a licence. — The site of the late premises of Messrs. Beaufoy’a 
distillery was in 1636 the garden of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel. Af- 
terwards opened as a place of public diversion, but suppressed in J 753.— -At 
South Lambeth resided the Tradescants, father and son, where they had a 
physic garden of the greatest extent. The son gave his whole collection to 
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Elias Ash mole, who resided here, as did also the learned Dr. Ducarel, who 
died at his house here in 1785. — In this parish Francis .Moore, the author of 
the well-known Almanac which still goes by his name, resided, and practised 
as an astrologer; as also Capt.Bubb, and the Rev. Dr. Napier .-—In the church 
were interred Sir Noel Caron, the Dutch Ambassador, who built the alms- 
houses near Vauxhali-turnnike $ and Fornan, the astrologer. Here are monu- 
ments to Archbishops Parker ; Bancroft; Tennison; Hutton; Cornwallis; 
and Moore ; Elizabeth, Duchess of Norfolk, and several of the family ; Bi- 
shops Tunstall and Thirleby, and Elias Ashmole, the antiquary. In one 
of the windows of the church, over the nave, is the figure of a pedlar, and his 
dog, on painted glass, the history of which is well-known. — In the church- 
yard is the singular monument of the Tradescants, much defaced, erected in 
1662.— In the passage which leads from the church to the palace was buried, 
at his own request. Archbishop Seeker. — In the burial-ground. High-street, 
are interred the poets Edw. Moore, who died March 5, 1757 ; ancTThomas 
Cooke, ob. Jan. I, 1757. The celebrated Countess de la Motte was also in- 
terred here. Of this parish were rectors, Gilbert de Glanville, Bp. of Ro- 
chester, &c. ; Henry, Bp. of Joppa ; Thos. Blague, Dean of Rochester ; Da- 
niel Featley ; George Hooper, Bp. of Bath and Wells 1 Edmund Gibson and 
Beilby Porteus Bps. of London ; and Dr. John Denne, Archdeacon of Ro- 
chester. — Here died, in 1704, aged 104, Joanna Keys ; in 1730, aged 10G, 
Thomas Drayman ; in 1738-C), aged 102, Elizabeth Bateman; in 1743, aged 
102, Mr. Wills and Mr. Horn ; in 174g, aged 103, Mrs. Hellings; in 1/77, 
aged 107, Margaret Baise; and in 1788, aged 101, Wm. Cobb. S.T. 

(To be continued .) 


Outline of a Rational System of Edu- 
cation. 

O N the delivery of a child into my 
care for instruction, my first ob- 
ject would be to ascertain the depart- 
ment in life, which by his parents or 
guardians he was intended to fill. 

In the event of his being reserved for 
business, I mean commerce or trade, 
an almost exclusive direction of his at- 
tention to those branches of education 
as are useful, would be proper. If, 
however, he was devoted for the pub- 
lic service, where his abilities were 
likely to be called into conspicuous ac- 
tion, it would then be improper to li- 
mit his study to what was merely use- 
ful ; but that he might be able to com- 
pete with everv antagonist that may be 
brought into tne field, his time should 
he employed on whatever is worthy of 
notice in the whole range of science 
and literature. 

As soon as the youth can read his 
own language with tolerable fluency, 
and which may be a sufficient acqui- 
sition up to the age of eight years, pen- 
manship may be cultivated, with the 
continued perusal of some selection of 
miscellaneous pieces, so as to render 
him perfect in the reading of any Eng- 
lish author whatever. 

' After a year’s attention to these stu- 
difcs, he h, for the next year, to learn 
thf^rammatieel structure of his lan- 


guage, and to read the papers of Ad- 
dison from the Tatler, Guardian, and 
Spectator; the essays of Bacon and 
Goldsmith; the Economy of Human 
Life ; the Vicar of Wakefield, and Ras- 
selas; a selection from Chesterfield's 
Letters; the papers of the Rambler 
and Idler; Brydone’s Tour in Sicily 
and Malta ; Moore’s Views of Society 
in Europe: — and in poetry, the best 
in our own language, that is of the de- 
scriptive and didactic kind, as Thom- 
son's Seasons ; Goldsmith's Traveller 
and Deserted Village; Miltons Co- 
rn us, Allegro, and Penseroso ; Pope’s 
Windsor Forest, and Essay on Criti- 
cism ; Denham's Cooper's Hill; Arm- 
strong's Art of Preserving Health; 
Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion; and Cowper's Task. 

Supposing the study (for mere pe- 
rusal would not answer the end in 
view, which is to form the taste, as 
well as to increase the pupil’s vocabu- 
lary) of these to occupy attention for 
the next two years, along with the 
principles of the grammar of his lan- 
guage, and th£ practice of composition, 
the youth at the age of eleven may be, 
for the one half of his hours of his ap- 
plication, engaged in a course of the 
Belles Lettres, or a critical examina- 
tion of the different species of compo- 
sition in his language, according to 
their divisions. 


With 
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With Biography 1 should com- 
mence; from its being principally mat- 
ter of narration, and that of the most 
interesting kind, the attention is more 
likely to be kept awake, than on a 
subject involved in political subtilty, 
or moral discussion. 

As good specimens of Biographical 
composition, may be recommended 
Burnet’s Life of Rochester ; Johnson’s 
Life of Savage, and such of his Lives 
of the Poets as the master may think 
proper to select; Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero;. Murphy’s Life of Garrick; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; Currie’s 
Life of Burns. At the same time, 
with these, at a separate hour, Pastoral 
Poetry may form the subject of study ; 
— as the first of our poets, in this line, 
may be selected Pope, Phillips, Col- 
lins, and Shcnstone ; Shakspcare’s 
“ As you like it,*’ and perhaps Solo- 
mon's Song. 

The pupil, now thirteen years of 
age, may have his attention directed 
to historical narrative, as it is found 
in the pages of Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon ; together with the best speci- 
mens of Epic, Lyric, and Dramatic 
Poetry, in the language of which 
Shakspeare, Milion, Drydeu, Otway, 
ttowc, Collins, and Gray, may be cited. 

At this period, the youth, if he is 
intended to be instructed in the Greek, 
Latin, French, or any other languages, 
should commence their acquirement, 
mid proceed in their authors, accord- 
ing to the plan I have recommended 
to be adopted in studying the English 
Classics. 

From this exhibition of my plan, 
it will be perceived, that in matters 
of taste, I have encumbered the youth 
with but few authors, either of poe- 
try or prose; but, as far as they go, 
according io my best judgment, they 
are the first in their several depart- 
ments. 

By their assiduous study, I am mo- 
rally certain that the mind, at that 
early age, will receive a power of just- 
ness of conception, and an accuracy 
of expression, which it must be very 
untoward circumstances in after-life 
that can ever obliterate. Like the ha- 
bits of behaviour contracted by mix- 
ing with good company, which dis- 
criminate and dignify their possessor 
in situations otherwise uufortunate. 

But however safe such a one might 
be pronounced from the risk of conta- 
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mi nation, under common circum- 
stances, whose youth has been con- 
fined to the study of the best models 
only , yet every inlet should be stopped 
which might admit the possibility of 
infection. 

With a similar view, there was 
among the French, at their revolution, 
a national act in agitation, that all the 
models of art, snort of excellence, 
should be destroyed, that the eye ac- 
customed to superiority alone, would 
find it difficult even to err. So, while 
the best models of their kind are re- 
commended, it is also to be understood 
that every thing calculated to vitiate 
the taste should be withheld from ob- 
servation. 

It would not, for instance, he with 
the view of improving his taste, that 
1 should put into the hands of a youth 
many of tne Journals, Magazines, Poets, 
and Writers of the day; nor should I 
suppose that the run of pieces pro- 
duced at the places of public enter- 
tain mem, likely to add a finish to the 
course I have been just recommending. 

I have satisfied myself with little more 
than a hint on this part of the suhject, 
from the conviction that its truth is too 
apparent to every sensible parent, or 
tutor, to stand in need of any ampli- 
fication. 

After this preparation, from which 
it is to be presumed that the ta 9 te has 
been very well formed, and the com- 
mand of language considerably ad- 
vanced, the pupil must now leave the 
regions of uncertainty, as all matter 
of taste is, and enter tne arena of truth 
and demonstration. 

Willi the sciences of Geography and 
Arithmetic 1 should commence, and, 
in my mode of teaching the latter, I 
should follow a plan different from 
what is usually pursued, and which 
seems but calculated for wasting the 
time and impeding the progress of the 
pupil. 

The arrangement recommended here 
would be, after passing through the 
primary rules of arithmetic, addition, 
substruction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion, those of vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, of the square and qpbc root, to 
commence, along with the elements of 
Euclid, a course of Algebra, which will 
answer all the purposes of calculation 
much better than the ordinary arith- 
metical mode. 

After the pupil has advanced in the 

mixed 
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mixed mathematics sufficiently to com- 
prehend the theories of Optics, Pneu- 
matics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and 
Astronomy, with advantage, he may 
be shewn their nature and application 
by a set of philosophical apparatus. As 
consequent to these, the sciences of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, 
follow in natural succession j after 
which Botany, and the Physiology 
of animals and vegetables may form 
the subject of the pupil’s application, 
with that part of Chemistry which 
relates to their properties and compo- 
sition. As a finish to this fabric of 
learning, historical facts, in the order 
of their succession, the subjects of le- 
islalion, and of the constitution of 
is country, are to be enumerated. 

In the course of these studies it is to 
be understood that some portion of the 
day is still to be set apart for the study 
of the best English authors, that the 
command of expression be continually 
inculcated, and the taste confirmed 
beyond the possibility of adulteration. 

The youth, now fifteen years of age, 
and with the advantage of such an 
education, may, it is to be believed, 
enter on any walk of life with cer- 
tainty and honour, and with views 
very much enlarged to those of him, 
whose first and best years were spent 
chiefly in mastering the Greek and 
Latin Classics. 

Miscellaneous Remarks. 

Iir teaching the Greek and Latin 
languages, it would be part of my plan 
to use a grammar composed iu Eng- 
lish. By the present mode of enforc- 
ing the acquisition of these tongues, 
from Latin rules, involved in construc- 
tion, and difficult of comprehension, 
it seems as if a waste of the pupil's 
time, rather than his improvement, 
were aimed at. By this metnod, I sup- 
pose that one year, at least, must be 
allowed him to understand each gram- 
mar thoroughly. Whereas, by putting 
into his hands some ecnsible treatise, 
containing the principles of the lan- 
guage a he is to learn, detailed in a 
form short and perspicuous, three 
months at the very utmost would an- 
swer precisely the same end. By the 
mode, however, generally adopted, one 
might be led to suppose that it is the 
language of its authors solely , not their 
intellectual beauties, that are in re- 
quest, as if all men had either the taste 
to be, or were intended for, philolo- 
gists* Though, in my plan, tne style 


of an ancient author would not be neg- 
lected, yet I should spend neither 
time in its imitation, nor in a consi- 
deration of its minute excellencies, but 
should grasp at the beauties of thought, 
at the sources of information whicn it 
conveyed ; with the bee for a model, 
I should recommend attacking the ci- 
tadel of sweets at once, rather than in 
imitation of the inglorious caterpillar, 
suffer those to evaporate and gtut upon 
the leaves. 

Were the question asked me, whe- 
ther Drawing and Music should he 
taught to the youth entrusted to my 
superintendance, I should be inclined 
to withhold my permission. Like 
many other innocent and ornamental 
accomplishments, these may form a 
branch of female education, as well 
adapted to engage the attention at a 
leisure hour, and which may or may 
not he called into notice in after life, 
as circumstances may admit. It must 
be allowed, however, that it is in very 
elevated situations indeed, where the 
mother of a family has the leisure to 
cultivate these, as well as many other 
pursuits, to which in youth she had 
directed her attention. Their neglect, 
nor the time spent in their acquisition, 
in her case, is no certain loss. With 
the boy, the case is widely different. 
There ought not to he a moment of 
the years of his instruction devoted to 
any branch of study that leads not to 
the accomplishment of some useful 
purpose. 

With the greatest justice it may he 
asked, what end is the acquisition of 
imitating a landscape, delineating a 
face, of performing a duett of Pleyel, 
to answer, in a youth destined for the 
counting-house, for the pursuit of the 
law, or for that of any of the learned 
professions? In such situations, the 
display of even a superior skill in these 
arts (which can very seldom fall to the 
lot of him who has allotted but a de- 
sultory half hour to their practice) 
could turn to no advantageous account. 
On the contrary, it might be proved, 
without much logic, that these are 
acquirements which it will be found 
more advisable to forget than to re- 
tain, as their cultivation, after an en- 
trance into active life, may he detri- 
mental to the interests of their pos- 
sessor, as tending to abstract his atten- 
tion from more useful objects of study, 
which hear upon the great business of 
life, and which contribute to render 

him 
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him respectable among his associates, 
and useful in society. 

In these outlines of education, to 
which I have prefixed the name of ra- 
tional, the render may have observed 
that 1 have reckoned the study of the 
classical languages only as secondary 
to the main object, and rather as con- 
tributing to its acquisition than fur- 
nishing any thing worthy of attain- 
ment of* themselves. 

To what, it may be asked, is neg- 
lect so striking, and bearing an opposi- 
tion so dissonant from the common 
usage of mankind, owing? Is it that 
experience has been granted me 
which has been denied to the prac- 
tice of successions of ages, or penetra- 
tion superior to the rest of the species, 
or judgment more discerning, or taste 
more correct ? 

To such inquiry I would, in reply- 
ing, beg of my reader to do me the 
justice of sincerity, when I affirm that 
no part of my system, of which the 
above is an outline, has been proposed, 
but what has had the conviction of 
utility for its basis. And, although 
to complete an education, or to an- 
swer some professional purpose, the 
ancient languages may be learned, yet 
experience shows, if experience were 
required in proof of such an assertion, 
that they must not be learned either to 
profit or to astonish mankind. 

On this point I ain borne out, by 
recurring to the discoveries in nature, 
and to the improvements in the con- 
veniences of life, which in no one in- 
stance have been inxemed or achieved 
by any thing like deduction from the 
sources of ancient wisdom. 1 ask, if 
it was under the guidance of classic 
bagucitv, that the polarity of the nee- 
dle, the discovery of the Western 
world, the invention of the telescope, 
and the applications of steam, were 
conceived and adopted? Has it been 
in subservience to this, that in the re- 
collection of the present generation, 
the glory of arms and of eloquence 
have blazed with unprecedented splen- 
dour, that the resources of man’s hap- 
piness have been multiplied, that the 
secrets of the deep have been inspect- 
ed, and that the heavens have been 
disarmed of their violence? 

In addition to the remarks that have 
been made, it is throughout to be pre- 
sumed, that the ability of the in- 
structor must in every case be adequate 
to the task which he undertakes ; as 


in order to teach with effect any thing 
to youth, the master must possess the 
esteem and respect of his pupils ; and 
these are to be gained only by a con- 
duct regulated on all occasions by the 
strictest rules of propriety, by decision 
of manner, and by his never, in their 
presence, discovering the least incapa- 
city in the discharge of his duties. 

Yours, &c. J. R. 

Mr. Urban, June 3. 

I T may be worth noticing, to show 
that the early poetical essays of 
Swift and Atterbury were occasionally 
interchanged, that long after the “ Im- 
promptu/* noticed in your last, p. 405, 
and which originally came through the 
hands of Mr. Morice, the Bishop s son- 
in-law, I received a second copy of it 
from another branch of the family, the 
Bishop's grandson, accompanied by 
the following short Letter. J. N. 

" Dear Sir, Cork, Aug . 18, 1788. 
" Since my arrival at this place, I 
have discovered in a late Irish Maga- 
zine the enclosed copy of verses, with 
this title: 'The amiable and unfortu- 
nate Bishop Atterbury, the friend of 
Pope and Swift, being challenged by 
Doctor Garth to write extempore in 
praise of a goose-quill, produced in a 
few minutes the following beautiful 
lines.* I do not recollect to have seen 
these lines in your collection, nor can 
I say that I think they are the offspring 
of my grandfather. I leave every thing 
to your decision, so make what use 
you please of them, and believe me 
your uiosl obliged humble servant, 

F. Atterbury. 

Mr. Urban, Dorsetshire , May 14. 

I N Mr. Brewer’s Introduction to the 
Reauties of England and Wales,” 
I find (page 1(3) he has placed Bath 
( Aquae Solis) in the Celtic tribe, the 
“Hasdui.” That this town might have 
been in possession of the tribe at the 
period of the Roman invasion of Bri- 
tain, I am not prepared to dispute; 
but that it wap originally included iu 
its limits, I have reason to doubt, as, 
from such observations as I have been 
enabled to make, I cannot help think- 
ing that rivers and hills (especially 
when they chanced to unite) formed 
the primitive boundaries of our Celtic 
ancestors; and this I believe is the 

opinion 
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opinion of our best Antiquaries. Now, 
supposing the "Avon” to have been 
the Northern limit of the "Haedui,” 

“ Aquas Solis” could not have been in 
possession of that tribe, it being situ- 
ated on the opposite bank of the river ; 
and that the river was the extreme li- 
mit of the “ Haedui,*’ the circumstances 
1 am about to state appear greatly to 
favour. 

Chancing to be at Bath in the 
spring of 1823, I observed one day in 
my walks about the environs of that 
elegant city, evident traces of a consi- 
derable British town on the brow of a 
hill overlooking the city on its East 
side, and from which it is separated by 
the river. This promontory is called 
“ Hampton Down,” and is divided 
from that of Claverton by a " Celtic 
Vallum on which a modern wall 
lias been erected. This vallum, with 
its attendant fosse, forms apparently 
the only defence on that side (the 
South) ; and here, as being I imagine, 
the most secure, were placed the flocks 
and herds of the inhabitants, traces of 
their folds being very distinguishable, 
and covering a considerable space of 
the enclosure; these , as well as the 
stronger defences, appear to have been 
constructed with stone, of which the 
hill furnished an abundant supply, be- 
ing in fact one entire rock of freestone, 
a circumstance which I regret to say 
may in time occasion the disappearance 
of every trace of this interesting sta- 
tion, quarries having been lately open- 
ed within it to some extent. The de- 
fences on all sides (the South excepted) 
are strong and numerous ; those to- 
wards the river descending nearly to 
the road leading from Bath to the vil- 
lage of Hampton, which favours the 
supposition that this was the quarter 
from whence attack might be expect- 
ed. On the West, which overlooks 


Bath t, a plantation of fir- trees covers 
these ancient works. A few yards 
lower down, on the same side, are 
some fine springs of water, which 
must have rendered this station of 
great importance to the Celts. These 
springs are now secured, and supply 
the lower part of Bath. A hill to the 
East of this, and running in a parallel 
direction, has its promontory likewise, 
towards the river, and apparently as 
well defended as the former. This 
hill I did not visit : but as it is situated 
nearer one of the fords of the river 
(Bath Ford), there is reason to suppose 
it was of equal consequence as a fron- 
tier station. Immediately facing the 
station on Hampton Down, oil the 
opposite side of tne river, is an insu- 
lated hill, having a circular castramc- 
tation on its summit; it is called 
" Little Salisbury,” from its resem- 
blance, I presume, to Old Sarum (Sor- 
biodunum). The relative situation of 
this last place favours the conjecture of 
its having served as a frontier town to 
the adjoining tribe, the " Dobuni.” 
1 had not an opportunity to examine 
the country, citner to the East or 
West of tne places 1 have noticed; 
but the impression left on inymind by 
the survey then made was, that the 
hills which ran parallel to the Avon on 
its South side, formed the ancient ram- 
parts of the liaedui , and the river , the 
boundary of their country. 

Should these remarks excite the at- 
tention of any one of your Correspond- 
ents residing now at Bath, and possess- 
ing taste and abilities for researches of 
this nature, he would be able to ascer- 
tain, by viewing the spots 1 have no- 
ticed, how far my conjectures are well 
founded, which if he would have the 
goodness to communicate through the 
medium of your entertaining Miscel- 
lany, he would oblige, Y- J 


* This kind of vallum traversing a promontory I distinguish by the name Celtic , be- 
cause I have reason to think, from observation I have made, that it is the primitive, or (if 
1 may be allowed the term) the Clan Vallum , where the Belgae have encroached on the 
country of the Celtse, and fortified their newly-acquired territory ; 1 have remarked the 
vallum of the former intersecting that qf the latter, which 1 may have occasion at some fu- 
ture time to notice more particularly. 

1* This plantation was made by tne late Ralph Allen, esq. who also erected on the spot a 
wall, which has the appearance of a castle, a conspicuous object from Bath and the sur- 
rounding country. 

t I nave not yet met with any notice of the British station on Hampton Down in any 
History of Bath or its antiquities. Since my visit to this place, a stone coffin has been 
found very near it, containing human remains and coins of the lower empire ; but, inde- 
pendent of these circumstances, there is nothing to iuduce the belief of its having been 
adopted os a station by the Romans ; though perhaps a more practised eye than my own 
mignt detect the Castrametation of that people intermixed with the works of the Celtm. 

ANCfENT 
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Ancient Painting from Hercu- 
laneum. 

T HE City of Herculaneum was 
destroyed by an eruption of Vesu- 
vius. A.D. 76 . The antient history 
of Herculaneum, and description of 
its overthrow, are fully given in our 
vol. xxv. pp. 121— 124, and an ac- 
count of its accidental discovery about 
1715, in vols. xiii. p. 4/2, xix. p. 31. 
Many other particulars concerning it 
may be seen in our General Indexes, 
i. 2*13, 214 : iii. 205. In vols. xli. and 
xliii. are several specimens of paintings 
discovered at Herculaneum. The one 
herewith given is copied from Mr. Fos- 
broke’s "Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” 
now in the course of publication. ( Sec 
the annexed Engraving.) It represents 
a presumed tholus, or sort of vestibule. 
Tne columns, in theTonic taste, with- 
out bases, support a roof and cornice, 
the latter of wnich, from the triglyphs 
and modillions, appears ornamented in 
the Doric style. The garlands and 
festoons interwoven with red ribbons, 
a9 well as the figure of the lioness, ap- 
pear to have been introduced for tnc 
sake of ornament only. Above the 
roof of the building is placed a picture 
representing a sea-view. 

Dalden Tower, Durham. 

* # * THE following accounts of 
Dallon-le-dale, and Dalden Tower, 
arc abridged from the first volume of 
Mr. Surtees’s elaborate and very inte- 
resting History of Durham. 

The parish of Dalton-le-dalc*, Dur- 
ham, is hounded by the German ocean, 
and is about midway between Sunder- 
land and Hartlepool. It includes the 
four Constableries of Dalton, Dalden, 
Murton in the Whins, and Cold lies- 
leden. 

The village of Dalton lies a mile 
from the sea, scattered along the side 
of a small brook, and almost hid in a 
deep and romantic dell. 

Dalton, au appendage to South 
Wearmouth, was included in the 
grant of J£ing Athelstan to the shrine 
of St. Cuthbcrt, and the Church was 
afterwards given by Bp. Richard de 
Marisco to the Conveut of Durham. 

* The etymology of Dalton is bal tun, 
habitatio — sedes in valle; which becoming 
on the decline of the Saxon tongue unintel- 
ligible, our ancestors added a termination 
expressive of the situation, and thus formed 
Dalton-le-Dale. 


After the dissolution, it was included 
in the endowment of the new Cathe- 
dral of Durham ; and the whole town- 
s'll ip is now held by lessees under the 
Dean and Chapter. 

The Church* is low, without a 
tower or ailes. It is an unaltered spe- 
cimen of early English ecclesiastical 
architecture. The East window is 
divided into three lancet lights, and 
the windows in the nave are also all 
of the lancet form. At the West are 
two bells. There is a piscina on the 
right of the altar. The font is a cir- 
cular basin, resting on a plain round 
pillar ; the rim ornamentea with qua- 
trcfoils. The entrance to the South 
is by a porch under a blunt-pointed 
arch ; two shields of arfrs, within qua- 
trefoils, above the entrance, are en- 
tirely defaced. In the North wall is 
a round Saxon archf with zig-zag 
mouldings, closed up. 

A beautiful recumbent effigy in 
complete armour, rests on an altar- 
tomb within a recess in the North 
chanccl-wall : the surface of the tomb 
is ornamented with blank shields with- 
in qualrefoils, and the surcoat of the 
figure is worked with the arms of 
Bowes J. It is about the age of Ed- 
ward the Third, and probably repre- 
sents Sir William Bowes of Dalden 
Tower, of which he became possessed 
by marriage about 1375. 

Nearer to the sea, and in the depth 
of the dale, stand the ruins of Dal- 
den § Tower, now reduced to some 
irregular masses of the outward wall. 
In one of these fragments there remains 
a niche with a pointed canopy (see 
the annexed Engraving) which seems 
to have decorated the interior of some 
apartment, possibly of the chapel. 

The situation ot Dalden Tower, in 
the narrowest part of the vale, close 
to the hill and to the stream, but with 
a fine area of pasturage adjoining, has 
been evidently chosen with a view to 
its security, and to command the pass 1 
but its strength can have been only 
calculated to resist a sudden attack 
of the predatory bauds who so ofte n 

* A view -of it is' given In Surtees's Dur- 
hara, vol. I. pi. 6, where by mistake it ir 
called Daldeu Church. 

+ Represented in Surtees, ibid. 

X Engraved In Surtees, vol. I. pi. 1. fig. 

1 a*id 2. - 

§ The derivation is from the Saxon bal 
or bale, vaGis, and benn, lustra , va/lrs, 
loa/s sylvestris . 

ravaged 
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ravaged the Eastern coast, or of a feu- 
dal neighbour. It has plainly belong- 
ed to that class of Peels or Castelets, 
so frequent on the Borders, consisting 
possibly of one square oblong tower, 
with a dungeon, and a walled court 
for the protection of cattle. After the 
union of the Crowns, most of these 
castelets had modern mansions added 
to them, and the old towers were gra- 
dually suffered to fall into decay. A 
domestic chapel, or oratory, was a con- 
stant appendage to this species of struc- 
ture; and in 1325 Sir Jordan de Dal- 
den obtained a licence to establish an 
oratory within his manor-house at 
Dalden, on condition that no injury 
should arise to the parish church of 
St. Andrew of Dalton. 

In the first ages after the Conquest, 
Dalden Tower was the seat of the Ba- 
ronial 4 family of Escolland, who pro- 
bably afterwards assumed the local 
name of Dalden. The property came 
by marriage, about 1375, into the pos- 
session of the Bowes family. In 1556 
Sir George Bowes dying without male 
issue, his estates were divided between 
his three daughters ; and the manor of 
Dalden was divided between John 
Blakiston and Sir Cuthbert Colling- 
wood, who married two of the daugh- 
ters. The Collingwoods by purchase 
afterwards became possessed of the 
whole, and made it their seat. In 
the time of Charles the Second, they 
sold Dalden to Sir Mark Milbanke, of 
Halnaby, bart. and it is now the pro- 
perty of his descendant, Sir Ralph 
Noel (late Milbanke), bart. 

A part of the manor house, which 
has been built adjoining to the Tower 
on the East, possibly by the Colling- 
woods, about the reign of James I. is 
standing, and retains in its heavy gate- 
way, mossy slated roof, and grey or- 
chard walls, the traces of an old ma- 
norial residence. The wild wall- 
flower is partially scattered over the 
ruins. Dalden Dene affords several 
other rare or beautiful plants ; spunge- 
laurel, columbine, privet, and dog- 
wood, are found in several of the 
Denes between Sunderland and Ea- 
sington. + 

ELY LEAVES.— No. XX. 
Literary Contracts concluded . 
RANCIS LYNCH, March 17, 
173(5, was paid by Watts five 
guineas for "a comedy entitled The 

* i. c. Barons of the Bishopric. 


Independent Patriot, or Musical 
Folly.'* In the season of 1735-6, Lin- 
coln's-inn Fields Theatre was open 
occasionally by the “King of France’s 
company of rope-dancers,’ ' and a few 
benefit nights i>y Gifford's company ; 
at one of the latter it is possible this 
piece was performed. 

George Lillo sold the copyright of 
the History of George Barnwell to John 
Gray, Nov. 25, 1735, for one hun- 
dred guineas. 

John Markland received of Curl! 
two guineas “ for the Fryar’s Tale, the 
Retaliation, and other poems, amount- 
ing to four sheets in print.” 

Benjamin Martin, esq. of St. An- 
drew’s, Holhorn, assigned, Jan. 22, 
172t)-30, to Watts “the copy of a tra- 
gedy intitled Timoleon,* 9 for seventy 
pounds. First acted at Drury-lane 
Theatre Jan. 26 , and continued for 
eleven nights more successively. On 
the third night pit and boxes were 5r. 
each for benefit of the author. 

James Miller of Wadham College, 
Oxford, Feb. 20, 1733, assigned to 
Watts for eighty pounds, “ the copy of 
a comedy intituled The Mother-in- 
Law, or the Doctor the Disease, writ- 
ten by the said James Miller.” First 
acted by the old company (after seced- 
ing from Drury-lane) at the Opera 
House, Haymarket, on Feb. 12, 1733, 
and repeated 17 out of 18 nights fol- 
lowing, when that company again ob- 
tained possession of Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, at which house it was performed 
only three times. The Biographia 
Dramatica supposes it to have been 
“ acted with very great success” there. 

On 7 March, 1735, for fifty pounds 
wai assigned “ the copy of a comedy, 
intitulea The Man of Taste, or the 
Guardians, written by the said James 
Miller.'’ First acted at Drury-lane 
Theatre, the (iih March, and perform- 
ed twenty-seven nights in the. whole, 
during that season. 

On Dec. 1(5, 1736, for fifty-five gui- 
neas “ the copy of a comedy intituled 
Love the Universal Passion, written 
bv the said James Miller.” * Acted at 
Drury-lane Theatre Feb. 28, 1737, 
for the first time, under the title of 
The Universal Passion. Repeated in 
tbe whole nine nights. 

On Jan. 5, 1737-8, for eighty pounds 
he assigned “ the copy of The Coffee 
House, a dramatic piece ; and also the 
copy of a comedy enti tulcd An and 
Nature.” Both performed at Drury- 
lane Theatre. First after Measure for 

Measure 
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Measure on 26 Jan. ; the last on the 
l6th of Feb. and neither of theta to* 
pealed. 

Joseph Mitchell, lfith Feb. 1729, 
assigned to Watts for thirty guineas 
" the copy of an opera, intituled The 
Highland Fair, a Scotch opera, or by 
whatsoever other name it shall bt 
called or distinguish by.*’ Acted at 
Drury-lane Theatre 20 March, 1731 ; 
again the 23d and 27th, and on 20th 
of April, the last two nights for benefit 
of the author. 

Charles Molloy, 23 April, 1718, re- 
ceived of Curll five guineas and a note 
of hand for like sum, " conditionally 
payable upon the sale of nine hundred 
of a play*' called The Coquet. Acted 
at Lincoln'a-inn Fields Theatre April 
19, and two following nights. 

John Mottley, gent, of St. Marga- 
ret's, Westminster, assigned to Watts, 
on 23 Feb. 1729, for twenty guineas, 
" the copy of a comedy, intituled The 
Widow Bewitched, or by whatsoever 
other name it shall be called or distil*- 

g uished by.’* This appears to have 
een acted at Goodman Vfields Thea- 
tre. The author was the acknow- 
ledged compiler of the universally- 
well-known Joe Miller's Jests. 

Thomas Odell, esa. of St. Martyn’s 
in the Fields, on 9 Oct. 1 744, assign- 
ed to Watts for twelve guineas M the 
copy of a comedy intituled The Prodi- 
gal, or Recruits for the Queen of Hun- 

iames Ralph received, 1 January, 
1723-4, of Watts, twelve guineas in 
full for the " sole right of the comedy 
call'd the Cornish Squire.” This was 
a revival of a piece by Vanbrugh, Con- 

{ (reve* and Walsh, and acted at Drury- 
ane Theatre Jan. 3, 1734, and about 
five times afterwards. 

Nicholas Rowe, on the 7th of May, 
1713, received of Lintot 50/. 15*. for 
the copy-right of Jane Shore. 

Robert bamber was paid by Curll, 
Feb. 20, 1723, four guineas " for the 
sole right and title to the copy of a 
book by me written, intituled The 
Praise of Drunkenness,” with a re- 
served rigbt-of twelve copies bound. 

George Sewell, 9 Jan. 1718, sold to 
Watts all " right and property in a 
tragedy entituled Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
for 37/- 18#. First acted at Lincoln’s- 
inn Fields Theatre Jan. 16, 17 1 8-1 9, 
and repeated eleven nights more in 
that season. 

Gjnt. Mao. June, 1624. 


Thomas Stackhouse, Sept if, 1723, 
received of Curll tea guineas 94 for 

!i! *1 f 1 * . . . i- . _ *, 


Thomas Stretser received 10 Nor. 
1740, of Curll "full satisfaction fo» 
the sole right and title to the copy 6f a 
book entitled A new Description of 
Merry land.” No sum as the oonsi* 
deration mentioned. In like manner, 
on 17 Oct. 1741, was transferred " the 
copy of a book entitled Merrvland dis- 
played, &c.” 

Lewis Theobald received^ 9 July, 
1735, of Watts six guineas "for the 
copyright of a play called The Fatal 
Secret.” First performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre, April 4, 1763; on the 
3th, " dismiss’d Fatal Secret,” and on 
the 6th (last night), for benefit of the 
author, produced money 47/. 8s. and 
tickets 301. 1 Is. 

John Tracey, esq. of St. Andrew'*, 
Hoi born, assigned on Dec. 12, 1730, 
to Watts, in consideration of fifty gui- 
neas, " the copy of a tragedy intituled 
Periander.” First acted at LincolnY- 
inn Fields Theatre, Jan. 13, 1731, 
and repeated four times. Third night 
for benefit of the author, money 47 L 
5s. 6d. and tickets Q5l. 3s. 

Thomas Walker, gent, of the parish 
of St. Clements Danes, on the 18th of 
Feb. 1729, for twenty guineas, assign- 
ed to Watts “a play intituled The 
Fate of Villany, or by whatsoever 
other title it shall be called or distin- 
guished by.” Acted at Goodman’s- 
iields Theatre. 

Leonard Welsted, esq. of the Tower 
of London, on 30th Nov, 1726, assign- 
ed to Watts, for sixty guineas, "the 
copy of a comedy intituled The Dis- 
sembled Wanton, or my Son get mo- 
ney.” First acted at Lincoln’s-iou 
Fields Theatre, Dec. 14, 1726, and re- 
peated four nights ; the third produced 
for the benefit of the author, money 
57/* 4s. tickets 8W. 3s* 

Eu. Hood. 

Mr. Urban, ^ June 12. 

A S your pages are frequently the 
source of genealogical informa- 
tion, the following account of a once 
powerful and wealthy family may not 
be unacceptable to that portion of 
your readers who are fond of such re- 
searches. 

The family of Sherburne, a name 
long known and still remembered in 
the county of Lancaster, once pos- 
sessed 
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seised large estates and princely reve- 
nues* in that Palatinate ; but they have 
within this century dwindled into ob* 
scurity, and arc supposed to be totally 
extinct. 

It appears from various records, that 
this family was of some note before 
the Conquest; and from its name, 
which has undergone many changes 
in orthography, was undoubtedly of 
Saxon origin. The first historical re- 
cord in which it occurs, is that of the 
famous Domesday Book, about the 
year IO69, from which it is natural to 
conclude that it first existed in the 
county of Norfolk i but when or 
wherefore they passed into that of 
Lancaster, is a circumstance which 
cannot now be easily ascertained. 
There is in the History of the High 
Court of Parliament, a case cited from 
that ancient record in the following 
words : 

« The Castle of Slierborn, in the county 
of Norfolk, was given by William the Con- 
queror to William de VVarrenne, yet upon 
the allegation of Sherborn that ho never 
did bear arms against him, but was his sub- 
ject os well as the other, and held his lands 
by that law which he, the King, had esta- 
blished among them, the King gave judge- 
ment that he should be restored to his 
lands, and hold them truly of William de 
Warrenne.” 

What were the arms to which the 
name was entitled at that remote pe- 
riod, must remain unknown ; nor in- 
deed can any immediate and connect- 
ed line of descent be deduced until the 
year 11 89, the reign of liichard Cceur 
de Lion. In that reign, remarkable 
for its spirit of chivalrous and romantic 
enterprise, and during which men of 
note were frequently more generally 
known and designated by some pecu- 
liar feature of their character, or from 
their skill and prowess in some parti- 
cular act of warfare, lived Galfridus 
Ballestrarius, sometimes called Gcof- 
ferie L’Arbalasteir, or Geoffrey the 
Bowman. From this person an un- 
interrupted pedigree can be traced to 
the present day, and from its very an- 
cestor this family appears to have been 
distinguished in one or more of its per- 
sons, in almost every subsequent reign, 
until the extinction of the main branch 
in Sir Nicholas Sherburne of Stony- 
hurst, bart. in 1 7 18. — Geoft'cry the 
Bowman received from John Earl of 
Morton, afterwards King of England, 
a grant or the two lordships ofHac- 


consal and Prisa, but the service for 
which this grant was conferred is un- 
recorded) as well as that of a subse- 
quent one by Henry III. of the lord- 
ship of Hameldon. Geoffery died in 
all probability about the year 1220, as 
we find about that period his grandson 
Robert de Shyreburne succeeding him 
in his estates. This is the first instance 
in which the name occurs since the 
year 10(>9, and considerably changed 
in oVthography, being altered from 
Sherborn to Shyreburne, with the de 
affixed. The de may have been as- 
sumed on the family, or some part of 
it changing its residence, in order to 
distinguish the stock from which it 
came, particularly a9 in some docu- 
ments it is styled Shirburne of Shir- 
burn. The variation in orthography 
in the one instance can no more be 
accounted for than that in the other, 
in which Sir Nicholas and his imme- 
diate predecessors wrote it Sherburne. 
It may be proper here to remark, that 
in all the heraldic documents either at 
the College of Arms, or at the British 
Museum, the name has been written 
either Sherhorn or Sherborne, with 
the exception of the entry made by the 
application of Richard, the grandfa- 
ther of the Baronet, which is signed 
and attested by himself, and is written 
Sherburne. The learned author of 
the Histoiy of Whalley, in his short 
account of the family, speaking of the 
Bowman, says, “ he had a grandson 
called Robert de Shyreburne, but from 
what place is uncertain.*’ From this 
it is evident he looked upon the affixed 
de as a particular mark of designation. 
It cannot, however, be proved by any 
existing record where wa9 the actual 
residence of the Sherburnes, until their 
intermarriage with the family of Bay- 
ley of Stoneyhurst, in 1376-7, in the 
reign of Edward III. The fifth gene- 
ration of that marriage entirely dropp- 
ed the de, and were styled Sherburne 
of Stoneyhurst. 

Robert de Shyreburne, the grand- 
son of the Bowman, died about 1261, 
the 45th year of the reign of Henry III. 
leaving issue John de Shyreburne, the 
date olf whose decease is not known, 
but his name is mentioned in some re- 
cords in 1256, five years before his fa- 
ther^ death. The son and heir of 
John was Sir Robert de Shyreburne, 
knt. Seneschal of Clitheroe and Black- 
burnc, whose name appears on record 
from 1278, or 6th of Edward I. to 

1343 , 
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1343, or 16th of Edward 111. Sir 
Robert married Alice, daughter of 
John de Blackburne of Wiswall, and 
had issue Sir John dc Shireburne, who 
attended Edward 111. at the siege of 
Calais. John dc Blackburne, whose 
daughter Sir Robert de Shyrebnrne 
married, was son of Sir Adam de 
Blackburne, knt. sometimes styled 
Dom. Adam, Miles, de Wiswall. John 
dc Blackburne left three daughters co- 
heiresses: Alice, married to Sir Ro- 
bert de Shyrebnrne ; Agnes, who died 
single; and Johanna, who married 
Sir John de Ardennc, knt. but had no 
issue. Agnes, at her death, devised 
her third part to the Sherbumcs, but 
Sir John dc Ardennc appears (o have 
devised his to the abbot and convent 
of Whalley. In the 38th of Edward 
III. or 1365, we. find the Sberburncs 
in possession of the manor of Wiswall 
and by inquisition taken in that year, 
lie fore Godfrey Eolgam, Steward, we 
find that they bad a free chace apper- 
taining to that manor, which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Whitaker, still continues. 

in the reign of Edward III. the fa- 
mily appears to have been in high es- 
timation, and particularly distinguish- 
ed in martial prowess, and honoured 
with equestrinf dignity ; three of its 
members. Sir Hobert the grandfather. 
Sir John the father, and Sir Richard 
the son, having received the honour of 
knighthood nearly at the same time, 
an honour then conferred upon real 
merit only. Sir John de Shireburne 
appears to have ranked high in the ar- 
mies of the victorious Edward, as he 
is recorded to have assisted at the siege 
of Calais, with one knight, three es- 
quires, and the like number of archers 
on horseback. Sir John de Shire- 
hiime died in 1356, and was succeed- 
ed in his estates by Sir Richard de 
Shireburne, knt. his son and heir, who 
by liis marriage with Alice, daughter 
of Sir William de Plunipton, knt. left 
at his death two daughters, co-heiresscs, 
Margaret and Johanna ; the latter died 
unmarried. 

Until this period the Slierbornes 
bore for their arms, Vert a lion ram- 
pant, armed, langued Gules, on a field 
Argent; on what occasion, and for 
what services these arms were granted, 
is not known. Margaret, daughter 
and co- heiress of Sir Richard de 
Shireburne, knt. married Richard, son 
of John de Rayley, and grandson of 
Jordan de Bayley, who had Stoncy- 


hurst by a deed of gift, without date, 
from Henry de Wathe and Margaret 
his wife. On this marriage, in 1 970 - 7 , 
the arms of the two Families were 
blended, and their descendants, who 
took the name of Sherborne, bore them 
quartered, as follow, viz. : 1st and 4th, 
Vert, a lion rampant, armed, langued 
Gules, on a field Argent, for Sher- 
burne; 2d and 3d, Argent, an eagle 
displayed on a field ,Vert, for Bayley. 
Richard de Bayley had licence for an 
oratory at Stoneyhurst in 1372. When 
and how they became possessed of the 
adjacent parish of Mitton does not 
appear, hut the family have been in- 
terred in that chapel for many centu- 
lics, and the monuments, which still 
exist there in high preservation, serve 
lo denote the wealth and splendour of 
its former possessors. — Dr. Whitaker 
thus attempts to explain it. The Bay- 
leys and the Mittons were radically the 
same family ; the chantry, therefore, 
on some division, followed the Bayley 
branch. Olho dc Bayley and Hugo 
de Mitton were brothers, both sons of 
Jordan, sometimes called dc Bayley, 
and sometimes de Mitton. Jordan is 
said to have been son of Ralph Persona 
de Mitton. Of these Ralphs, styling 
themselves Person x, there were two 
at least, one of whom must have lived 
about the Conquest. The similarity 
of the arms of Mitton lo Bayley con- 
firms this hypothesis, viz. Per pale 
Azure and Purpnre, an eagle displayed 
with two heads Argent. 

Richard de Bayley, by Margaret de 
Shireburne his wife, tjad issue one 
son, Richard, and died in 137p-80. 
Tli is Richard was horn at Stoney- 
hurst on the feast of St. Wilfred, 1380, 
and christened in the church at Mitton. 
lie assumed the name of Sherburne, 
and married Agnes, daughter to Wil- 
liam Stanley of Hooton, com. Cest. 
esq.; he died in the igth of Hj, 

Vl. or 1441. He had issue one son 
Richard, who died before his father, 
on Ascension Day of the same year, 
and was buried at Mitton, leaving is- 
sue by his marriage with Maude or 
Matilda, daughter of Laurence Han- 
inerton, esq. one son Robert. By 
this marriage, the family acquired the 
manor of Wickliswortn or Wiggles- 
worth. Robert de Shireburne married 
Joan, or Johanna, daughter to Sir 
Thomas de Radclrffe of Wimmcrsley, 
knt. ancestor of the unfortunate house 
of Derwentwater, and dying 29 Aug. 

1493 , 
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lfth left tone Rickard bis mm and 
heir* Reiser* Thomas, Isabella, and 
Catharine. Richard de Sherburne was 
knighted for some military service in 
the reign of Edward IV. He was 
bent about 1440-50, and marrying 
Jane, daughter of Henry Langton of 
Walton, esq. died intestate in 1$13, 
or,4tb of Henry VIII. and was inter* 
red in the little choir of Saint Nicholas 
at Mitton. He left issue Hugh, his 
sot and heir, Elizabeth, Grace, and 
Jane. Hugh Sherburne, esq. (here 
the de is dropped) was the founder of 
the chantry of Mitton ; he married 
Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Talbot, 
of Bashall, knt. and dying in 1528, 
left issue Thomas, his son and heir, 
Richard, Grace, Elizabeth, and Jane. 
Thomas Sherburne, esq. married Jane, 
daughter of Sir John Townley of 
Townley* knt. and dying 22 Sept. 
1537, left issue Richard Sherburne of 
Stoneyhuipt, his son and heir, John, 
who settled at Rcbbledon or Rebches- 
ter, Robert, a lawyer at Little Mitton, 
and Qrace, who married Roger Sher- 
burne ©f Westconte, co. Lancaster, 
gent. Richard Sherburne, esq. of Sto- 
neyburst, with other of the nobility 
and gentry of the county of Lancaster, 
wa* called upon, about the year 1543, 
to furnish their quota of men and arms 
for an expedition then forming against 
the Scotch. This expedition, under 
the command of Edward Lord Sey- 
mour, Earl of Hertford (afterwards 
Duke of Somerset and Protector to 
Edward VI.), Richard accompanied 
iu person, and for his signal military 
service on that occasion, was knighted 
under the Banner Royal of England, 
by that nobleman, when only twenty- 
one years of age, on the llth of May, 
1544. Sir Richard Sherburne appears 
to have been of equal eminence in court 
and camp, until nis death, on the 26th 
of July, 1594. He married, when con- 
siderably under age, to Matilda or Maud, 
daughter of Sir Richard Bold, of Bold, 
knt. and by her had issue Thomas, who 
died a minor, Richard, Captain of the 
Isle of Man, Henry, Dorothea, Catha- 
rine, Margaret, and Mary. Richard 
Sherburne, epq. succeeded his father 
in his estates* and marrying Catharine, 
daughter t© Charles Lord Stnurion, 
and grand-daughter to Henry Earl of 
Derby, had issue Henry (who married 
Anne, daughter to Francis Lord Dacre, 
but died without children in 1612), 
Richard, Catharine, and Eleanor, and 


died April J7* 1038. Richard Sher- 
burne, esq. married twice; by his first 
marriwe with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Richard Moiyneux of Sefton* bart. 
he bad one daughter Elizabeth, who 
died an infant; by his second marriage 
with Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Walmsley, of Dunkenhalgh, he left 
issue Richard, his son and heir* Anne, 
and Elizabeth, He died on the 1 Uh 
of Feb. 1667, and was succeeded by 
his son Richard. Richard Sherburne, 
esq. was bom about 1626, as by the 
account of Dr. Whitaker he was 
christened at Mitton July 3d in that 
year. He appears to have received the 
honour of knighthood, but on what 
occasion is not known. About this 
time the troubles of this once flourish* 
ing family commenced, and by the re- 
cords in the Harleian Miscellany we 
find the mansion of Stoneyhurst re- 
peatedly searched for concealed Roman 
Catholic priests, and its inmates on 
every occasion subject to the grossest 
insults. Sir Richard Sherburne, knt. 
married Isabella, daughter to John In- 
gelbyof Lawkland, esq. 1 and had is- 
sue Richard, Nicholas created Baro- 
net 4th February, 1 685, and Elizabeth, 
who married William, son and heir to 
Sir John Weld, of Lullworth Castle, 
co. Dorset, Knight. Sir Richard Sher- 
burne died in prison, where he had 
been confined lor his firm adherence 
to his Sovereign James II. on the 6th 
of August, 1089, an d was succeeded 
by his son Richard, of Wigglesworth, 
esq. Richard Sherburne married Anne, 
daughter of John Cansfield, esq. ; and 
dying without issue, 1690, the priucely 
mansion of Stoneyhurst, and the many 
manors and lordships appertaining to 
it ( devolved to his brother Sir Nicholas 
Sherburne, bart. Sir Nicholas mar- 
ried Catharine, daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Edward Charlton, of Hesley 
Side, co. Northumberland, bart. and 
had issue, Catharine, who died an in- 
fant; Richard Francis, horn 1693, died 
1703 ; and Mary Winifrido Francesca, 
who married Thomas the eighth Duke 
of Norfolk, and, at his death, the Ho- 
norable Peregrine Widdrington, but 
had no issue by either marriage. Sir 
Nicholas Sherburne, bart. died in 1718* 
bequeathing his property to his only 
surviving child Mary, Duchess of Nor- 
folk ; who dying in 1754, 25 Septem- 
ber, these estates were bequeathed con- 
ditionally to theissueofEhzabethWeld, 
her aunt, sister to the deceased baronet. 

Sir 
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Sir Nicholas Sherburne appears to 
have been a man of very amiable die* 
position, and much respected and be- 
loved by those about him for urbanity 
and hospitality, and for his humane 
and charitable disposition. What part 
he took in the troubles of 1087-8 does 
not appear, but it is not probable that 
he forsook that side of the auestion for 
which his father had suffered, and 
abandoned the cause of a royal and le- 
gitimate master for the smiles of a fo- 
reigner. He died a rigid catholic, and 
with Jiim ended the elder branch of 
this once powerful and highly distin- 
guished family. 

The history of the Collateral branches 
is somewhat involved in darkness and 
confusion. Persecuted for their reli- 
gion, which was Roman catholic, 
and envied for their riches, they found 
it necessary, for the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of the one, and the timely pre- 
servation of the other, to disperse into 
different parts, each carrying his all 
with him. The history of those event- 
ful times developes scenes at which 
humanity shudders. Their only safety 
lay either in the abjuration of the reli- 
gion of their forefathers, or a conceal- 
ment of it: in the latter alternative, 
danger still attended them ; for to be sus- 
pected of being a Roman Catholic, was 
looked upon as tantamount to a public 
avowal of their religion. Some, how- 
ever, embraced the faith of their perse- 
cutors, and separating from the others, 
dispersed into different parts of England 
and Wales; and part even sought for 
that peaceful security in the unculti- 
vated wilds of America which was 
denied them here, chueing rather to 
trust themselves among the wild and 
uncivilised inhabitants of that region, 
than among their own couutrymen. 

What particular branch of the 
family of Sherburne emigrated to the 
new world is not exactly known, but 
their descendants are still existing 
in that country, and some of them 
ranked high in the revolutionary army 
during the struggle for liberty and in- 
dependence. The emigration took 
place in the reign of Charles 1 . 1 and 
on that occasion they resolved to sepa- 
rate themselves entirely from that part 
which remained in England. With 
this view they abandoned the final e 
of the name, and as a mark of distinc- 
tion and separation, wrote it Sherburn, 
and not Snerburne, which their de- 
scendants continue to do. A branch 


Emancipation nf Slave t. SIT 

of them have Urge estates in the 
neighbourhood of Boston. ttsr. 
(To be concluded in our Supplement *) 

Mr. U kb ait, Brmtwiek Ho we, 

* April 10 . 

W HAT is the reason why emanci- 
pation should be withheld from 
the slaves in the British West India 
islands f Why should they be under 
the command of masters who enforce 
an arbitrary rule over them l Why 
should they not taste of that freedom 
which Englishmen so highly prize? 
Wherefore should they be under the 
galling yoke of oppression, which uur 
ancestors fought and bled to do away 
with, which they strained every nerve 
to overcome, to transmit freedom to 
posterity, and place one man beyond 
the arbitrary controul of another; for, 
under hardships more appalling and 
distressing to the mind, the slaves in 
the West Indies are represented to la- 
bour? We are told they are slaves, 
they are bondmen, subservient to the 
wills of tyrannic masters, and every 
species of cruelty is inflicted on them 
human genius can devise, or the hand 
of man can execute. 

To such it is wished emancipation 
should be extended, to alleviate their 
sufferings. This is the definition of 
the word slavery, and under such cir- 
cumstances as those above-mentioned 
the friends to emancipation represent 
it. 

If such be true, and from emancipa- 
tion any benefit can be derived to alle- 
viate their wretched state, in a moral 
sense, and for the good of all parties, 
let it be granted ; but ere such be at- 
tempted, due reflection roust be be- 
stowed on every part of the subject, and 
rash and hasty determination cautiously 
avoided ; lest, under the semblance of 
good, the remedy proposed should in- 
crease rather than diminish the evil 
complained of, or cure one disorder by 
occasioning another still worse; for the 
subject is not one of trifling import ; It 
applies not to this or that class of per- 
sons, but to the community at large. 

The definition of the word slavery 
by those of the opposite party (than 
whom, it is truly observed, M where is 
there a class of men more shamefully 
vPificd and traduced in his Majesty's 
dominion* P 1 ) is quite the reverse § and 
they maintain that no benefit whatso- 
ever is derivable from emancipation at 
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the present time. They say, that al- 
though the slave is tinder the dominion 
of his master, his state is ameliorated 
on principles which divest him of the 
hardships complained of, if such exist 
anywhere, but in the disordered brains 
of those whose minds seem to be di- 
vested of all sound reasoning, and whose 
oratorical abilities are applied solely to 
rouse the passions, and ad caplandum 
vufgus, — men, who think they see the 
inote in another’s eye, but consider not 
the beam in their own. Is emancipa- 
tion to be given for a detriment or a 
good ? — Doubtless for the latter. Will 
it then have the desired effect? — Let 
us pause to consider. Let the voice of 
freedom, destitute of any restriction, he 
echoed amongst them ; let the sound 
sink deep into their ears, and then wit- 
ness the resulting consequences. No 
longer under the dominion of a master 
whose interest was entirely centered in 
ihcir welfare, should they by neglect and 
ill-treatment be incapable of labour, his 
estates must remain uncultivated ; des- 
titute of the home which interest had 
provided for their welfare; no hospital 
to receive the sick ; away from the care 
of him who saw the necessity of sup- 
plying them with whatever nature re- 
quired to render the fatigues of the day 
supportable, whatever the infirm or the 
sick might require, and moreover hound 
by law to perform these things, ex- 
clusive of interest, how will their state 
be ameliorated ? 

If the field be left uncultivated and 
the seeds never sown whose produce we 
would reap, in vain may wc look ; the 
plentiful earing will never delight the 
eyes, the joyful time of harvest will 
never come, for wh.it a man soweth 
that will he also reap. Confined to 
the population of slaves on the islands 
as tne proprietors have been since the 
slave trade ceased, without the most 
remote hope of increasing it by addi- 
tional imports, it requires not the nice 
discernment of a skilful philosopher to 
perceive that, by ill-treatment and ne- 
glect, every hope of a rising generation 
must have been blasted, and every 
prospect of success in cultivation cut 
off; unless the hand of kindness had 
been extended to cherish, the bud of 
the future blossom must have been 
nipped, and every hope sacrificed. How 
then, jf it be true that they have lived 
and still do live under an accumulated 
mass of misery, hardship, and oppres- 
sion — how, it may be asked, has there 


lived and prospered, and does still live 
and prosper, a sufficient population to 
keep in cultivation the wnole of those 
Islands ? — Left thememancipated, they 
must labour to support a family, for- 
merly maintained by the proprietor; to 
seek a dwelling, formerly allowed 
them ; to obtain from the price of their 
labour these and every other necessary 
of life; even sickness allayed hy no 
skilful hand, ready to afford the desired 
remedy ; every thing must be pur- 
chased, where it was wont to be given. 

Exclusive of these considerations, 
are those to whom emancipation would 
he given fit to receive it? will they use 
it as a blessing or a curse ? Alas ! they 
are ignorant of the bonds which ce- 
ment human society; illiterate, uncivi- 
lized, and the greater part of them 
more inclined to spend their time in 
indolenee, lasciviousness, and hebauch- 
ery, rather than apply themselves to 
industrious pursuits, they arc suscep- 
tible of every impression which carries 
in it a spirit of rebellion ; their dispo- 
sitions are cruel in the extreme, and 
when their savage minds are bent on 
bloody deeds, of which we have exam- 
ples too numerous, their ferocity to- 
wards the Whites knows no bounds; 
there is no species of barbarity so hor- 
rid that they will not practise on their 
unfortunate victims. The blood which 
circulates in their veins, flows as it 
were from a poisoned source, bearing 
with it whatever savours of corruption ; 
and these are the men whom the wcll- 
dissembled voice of philanthropy argues 
as charity to emancipate. How blind 
are those that cannot see the evil that 
must accrue from such a step. 

The observation made by S. D. in 
p. 224, that, by the colonial system, 
all the industry of the inhabitants of 
the West India colonics is made sub- 
servient to the interests of the Mother 
Country, and all their prosperity is re- 
flected by her upon them, is perfectly 
easy of conception, and from which it 
may be inferred, that if by any act of 
the Mother Country, or by any other 
cause, that prosperity is lessened, she 
must feel the evil as well as the pro- 
prietors. is then the treasure yearly 
derived by Government from these 
islands, the encouragement which they 
cannot choose but must give to the 
manufactures of this country, that ex- 
cellent nursery which they afford to 
seamen, for supporting the honour of 
the British flag, and Heaven forbid it 

should 
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should ever devolve on others, — are all 
these things to be considered of so little 
value, that their loss, or a serious in- 
jury to them, should be risked, and for 
nothing, save the gratification which a 
few misled and dissembling philan- 
thropists may derive from it? To ex- 
cite the passions of men is an easy 
task, when compared with that of 
planting sober reason in the mind, a 
task which it seems neither Mr. YVil- 
berforce, nor Mr. Buxton, is fit to 
undertake. 

Before concluding, I cannot refrain 
from saying a few words on behalf of 
the proprietors; for, although not one 
myself, yet it appears to me they are 
not fairly dealt with. 

The English Government held out 
encouragement, at no very remote pe- 
riod of time, to such as would import 
slaves into these islands, then useless 
appendages of the British Kinpire, for 
the purpose of rendering them useful 
by cultivation ; and a bounty was given 
for every slave so imported. Now, 
that these islands arc become a source 
of profit to the Mother Country, more 
than to the proprietors. Government 
seek to take from them that property 
which their ancestors purchased ; and 
are they not to be remunerated? If 
hypocritical cant is to be attended 
to, under the mask of mistaken zeal 
and friendship, instead of truth and 
reason, at least let the value of the 
slaves be repaid to the owners, and 
then let the sacrifice be made at the 
shrine of popular applause, or rather 
of popular clamour. Juvenis. 

Mr. Urban, June 10. 

A LTHOUGH I cannot entirely 
agree with Mr. A.C. Hutchinson, 
p. 4 13, in all his hints offered for facili- 
tating the admission of the poor to hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, yet 1 think them 
worthy of general notice. It is a sub- 
ject which has constantly engaged my 
own attention, and I have endeavoured, 
in the administration of those institu- 
tions to which I am attached, to meet 
the obvious difficulties which arise from 
any other plan than that of the recom- 
mendations of the subscribers them- 
selves. Sometimes it has been urged, 
that they are peculiarly interested for 
the patient whom they recommend ; 
others maintain, that at the time of 
their contribution, they purchased a 
right of relieving a certain number of 
distressed persons within that year; 


others claim a just right to expect that 
their own and every other patient have 
been taken care of according to the re- 
gulations ; that unless they were ap- 
plied to for letters, they would become 
of little use, and would therefore with- 
draw their subscription, if it be annual ; 
and many conceive, that if patients 
were admitted in any other manner, 
the funds of the Charity would be soon 
exhausted, or administered contrary to 
their own design. 

It must be confessed, that some lit- 
tle prejudice prevails in all this tenacity* 
and it operates to the closing the doors 
of many Institutions against doing all 
the good which their accommodations 
and their funds are capable of em- 
bracing; — and if subscribers could once 
be brought to reflect that their contri- 
butions are all meant for one design, it 
surely would become obvious to them, 
that though they have purchased a cer- 
tain privilege of recommendation, yet 
it really matters little to them, how 
much and by which of them that good 
is done, so as it be done, for the poor 
and afflicted. It is a fact, that scarcely 
any governor fills up the privilege which 
he has acquired, but all the annual 
subscribers rather exceed it ; and if 
every one did fill up that privilege, the 
funds would not supportall the patients 
and the Kstablishment. It is, there- 
fore, true, that Institutions depending 
upon voluntary contribution are carried 
on upon the calculation, that not more 
than one-third of the subscribers will 
recommend to the extent of their privi- 
lege (the fact is, that they are generally 
much fewer) ; hence it is, that all the 
two-thirds are content to consider, that 
it matters little to them who does the 
good intended, so as it be done ; and 
they contribute upon this liberal prin- 
ciple. I have known many very opu- 
lent and tolerably accessible subscribers, 
who have recommended very sparingly, 
or perhaps never any patient at all. 
Now, if the one-third who recom- 
mend, and are at all tenacious of their 
number, would entertain the same opi- 
nion as their brethren of the two-thirds, 
the poor may be instantly taken into 
hospitals by mere personal application, 
without the fatigue, loss of time, and 
previous difficulty of procuring a letter 
of recommendation. This I do con- 
ceive to be a much better method than 
that now proposed by Mr. Hutchin- 
son ; for the publication of names nf 
subscribers to all hospitals and dispensa- 
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riet in London at every church-door, 
would, if practicable, be a very obnoxL 
oat measure to those subscribers ; an 
ostenutioui display of their alms-deeds; 
and a total prevention of hundreds of 
welLdisposed bat modest persons, male 
and female, from contributing at all, 
if this publicity of their names and 
abodes were to be the consequence !— * 
not to say that it might be also pro- 
ductive of other serious evils, which 
need not be enumerated. Besides, 
there are 33 hospitals and 46 dispensa- 
ries within the circuit of the metropo- 
lis, each of them having a list of con- 
tributors of about 500 m number. All 
these lists varv in the names and abodes 
continually through the year; the la- 
bour and time of any person to arrange 
all these lists and their alterations, and 
his daily attendance in the vestry, 
would involve a considerable salary, 
and the comfort of fire at least, and 
withal keep the vestiy and church and 
church-yara open during the day, which 
might subject them to depredations 
ana other misdemeanors. Besides, 
there are few church-doors large 
enough to contain so extensive a list, 
Sinless it were written in a book, and 
then the poor would never understand 
how to examine it. I cannot, there- 
fore, but see this proposal as abortive 
in its birth. Still I am very anxious to 
meet the difficulties which prevail. 
The ignorance of many of the poor, 
where and how to apply in cases of 
sickness and accident, is first to be 
overcome. For this purpose I caused, 
daring the last year, a small Tract to 
be freely circulated amongst them, 
stating in columns, “ Diseases, Chari- 
ties, Places, and Hours $” but h was 
impossible to add a list of subscribers 
to each of them, from their extensive 
numbers. Nor have I been able yet to 
contrive any method so practicable for 
them as thatof free admission, without 
a recommendation, but still subject to 
enquiry into their qualifications on the 
«f®“ day appointed. Against this 
plan some subscriber would, if the 
house were full, complain that be was 
defeated of his privilege ; to which he 
should be desired to reflect, that the 
tame fact would occur if all the other 
contributors had recommended accord- 
ing to the present mode, at the same 
rime ; and that his case would not then 
be worse than it could even be now ; 
and though his good design for one 
patient would be frustrated for a short 


Ipaoe of time till a vacancy happened, 
yet the general good to which he be- 
came a benefactor, was carrying on to 
its full extent. But the general ad- 
mission here suggested would not affect 
the rights of snhscriben in aU other 
respectst they might still be attended 
by, and recommend, or send their 
own patients, and probably to the ex- 
tent of their claim; they might still 
inspect and govern the institution ; in- 
deed, this would be the more requisite, 
if this plan should increase the num- 
bers to be provided for i there would 
be less reason for withdrawing their 
subscription, if they saw their charity 
more resorted to, and much more for 
their patronage to enable it to fulfil and 
meet its increased utility, and also to 
reserve its administration in all the 
ertevolent purposes of its original foun- 
dation with any extended improve- 
ments. Under these impressions, it 
does not appear to me that any injury 
could arise to any of the subscribers 
by opening the door of these houses of 
refuge, in regard to their own privilege, 
or to the funds of the charity, for its 
greater publicity would force itself up- 
on the zeal of the public patronage; 
and it is a fact well known in England, 
and on which the poor may safely rely, 
that wherever any institution of cha- 
rity fulfils its engagement to the poor, 
and they press more urgently for its re- 
lief and comfort, she may freely venture 
to inscribe upon her portal—' ” Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.*' 

— ♦— A. H. 

Mr. UnaAK, Northampton , June l. 

1 PRESUME to resort to you for in- 
fotmation on a point of much im- 
portance to the feelings of the relatives 
and friends of deceased Clergymen. 

Is an Incumbent entitled to demand 
and receive a sum of money for the erec- 
tion of a monument in memory of his 
predecessor, which monument wasput 
up previously to the time of his institu- 
tion, and with the knowledge and im- 
plied concurrence of the Churchwar- 
dens of the parish, at the time, in whose 
hands the profits of the living were then 
sequestered, by the usual aichidiaconal 
mandate? 

If he have such right, can the exer- 
cise of it be deemed legal before such 
Incumbent has complied with the di- 
rections incident to the obtaining full 
possession of the rights of his church, 
under rise several canons and statues? 
Yours, &c. W. 

REVIEW 
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scribed for their .simplicity*** and beta* 
*' the honest efffesiobs of *,brayt* and 
uoble class bf men." One of these 
may be met with in almost every 
country church -yard. Mm fiuUtin* 
B wtC^V,<Wapd, nht the 

bay. tfffakaitta,'* A'mcMjKin isle, 
with a <jMta|e top MW to the sum* 
mit f fer its magnifi- 

ceht daydtf'Whichare considerably in- 
jured tgpipto/' ? * 

*^®wfasveS ( ejfe,very niueli injured by 
tbSaSHWU df the #ea- breeze, and from not 
lipwranu oh on the top of the moun- 
tna^tjwtahnry #the rain water ; nor has any 
«s*e^lhap pdeen to have trenches made at 
the foundation; so that in the periodical 
rains they are often inundated, and abound 
with reptilA, particularly snakes. From 
their vicinity to Bombay they are frequently 
visited by parties of pleasure ; and to pie- 
serve them from wilful injury by oasual 
visitors, a wall with a cate has been lately 
erected in frout, and left in charge of an 
invalid sexjeant, with a few invalid siphauees, 
to protect them. The old man has a good 
house adjoining, and has a comfortahle sine- 
cure of it, as most visitors do not forget his 
lone stories and the accommodation for re- 
freshment which his house affords. The 
view from the caves is very fine, as they am 
situated about 350 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here is the famous colossal figure 

of 
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of the Trimurti, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
the creating, preserving, and destroying 
powers of the Hindoo mythology. The 
cave is large, but by no means equal to the 
large temples of Karli, or the far-famed ones 
at Elora. 

“ The go&Td and wall alluded to were 
placed for the protection of these caves ; for 
Europeans (shall 1 say gentlpmen ? ) were 
found not only sufficiently vicious to try to 
injure the figures and ornaments, but were 
actually so depraved as to indecently disfi- 
gure the deities with a variety of disgusting 
ornaments and appendages, so that a re- 
spectable female could not; without having 
her feelings outraged, visit these wonderful 
caverns. It is seldom that men of educa- 
tion are mischievous without cause, and still 
less frequently do they assimilate vice with 
mischief ; it is to be hoped these debasing 
acts did not originate with persons desig- 
nated by the appellation of gentlemen; if 
they did, these observations will convey to 
tlieir minds that the whole result of their 
wit and mischief excited the contempt and 
disgust of the better part of society.*’ 

In the seventh volume of the Ar- 
chacologia are descriptions of these 
caves by William Hunter, Esq. and 
Governor Pyke ; and in vol. vm. a 
further description by Mr. Hector 
Macneil. In 178.5 the late It. Gough, 
Esq. F.S.A. published a collection of 
descriptions of them by different tra- 
vellers ; (the earliest of which is in Lin- 
sehoten's Voyage, ed. 15t)8,) accom- 
panied with ten engravings illustrative 
of their antiquities and situations. 
Mrs. Graham, m her Journal of a Re- 
sidence in India, gives a ven? interest- 
ing account of her visit to Elephanta, 
to which she has prefixed a brief but 
very good sketch of the Hindoo my- 
thology, and enters very minutely into 
it* antiquities. It is reviewed in vol. 
lxxxiii. ii. p. 348. 

After passing Elephanta and the fort 
of Billapore, Captain Seely arrived at 
Panwell, where is a large irfbsque and 
a Hindoo temple dedicated to Siva. 
At their next stage, the small rural 
village of Chokee, they found the best 
lodgings that are to be met with be- 
tween it and Aurun^abad. It is a 
Hindoo pagoda built of stone, standing 
on a terrace. At Ekvcrah stands the 
great arched temple of Karli, with its 
noble vestibule and entrance, and the 
sitting figure of Budha. 

. “ On looking into the temple, an object 
of wonder presents itself : a ponderous 
arched roof" of solid stone, supported by two 
fowg of pillars ; the capitals of each sur- 


mounted by a well -sculptured male and 
female figure, seated, with their arms en- 
circling each other, on the back of ele- 
phants, crouching, as it were, under the 
weight they sustain. At the further eud of 
the temple is an immense hemispherical 
altar, of stoue, with a kind of wooden um- 
brella spreading over the top.” 

“ To show the degeneracy of the present 
race of Hindoos, and their indifference to 
the glorious works of their forefathers, it 
will scarcely he credited, that in this fine 
and wonderful temple, suspended from the 
pillars right across, were wet clothes hang- 
ing up to dry !” 

Poona is a crowded city, consisting 
of large heavy houses built of stone, 
and many of them painted with repre- 
sentations of peacocks, figures of Ga- 
nesa and Hanuman. The following 
extract will show the superstition of 
the Peishwa at this place. 

g< He intended having a palace built under 
the direction of a British engineer officer : 
it was to cost 1 50,000f. The iron rail- work 
was contracted for, the ground was marked 
out and consecrated by being profusely plas- 
tered with cow-dung, and some of the 
stones for the edifice had actually arrived, 
when, in a conclave of Brahmans, an Eng- 
lish-built palace was objected to ; the reason 
urged being that their gods could not reside 
in it. To effectually carry their point, it 
was firmly asserted that the English meant 
to sacrifice some children, and bury their 
bones under the foundation of the principal 
pillars *. This was believed by the Peishwa ; 
and several children having been made to 
disappear by the wily and interested Brah- 
mans, a loud outcry was raised against us by 
the people, and tne palace scheme was at 
once given up by the fanatical and timid 
Peishwa.” 

After passing Poona, Captain Seely 
arrived at Conrgaum, where they cross- 
ed the river Bhema in boats, “ made 
of split bamboos formed like wicker- 
work, of a circular form and flat-bot- 
tomed, covered with tanned hides.” 
Many of our readers will recognize in 
this a great resemblance to die Coracle, 
which, according to Mr. Shaw, in his 
History of Staffordshire, were in gene- 


* “ There is an anecdote of a Mussulman 
of rank and affluence, who, having had a 
room particularly embellished, found that 
the English brush, with which the paint 
liad been laid on, was made of hogs’ bristles ; 
consequently, in his eyes, it was impure; 
and this so incensed the pjous Mooslim , that 
he had the building razed to the ground. 
Many of these ridiculous notions are fa st 
wearing away.** 

ral 
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rul use among the Celtic nations, and 
were the boats used by the ancient 
Irish. Mr. Huet assures us that the 
Persians traded up the Euphrates in 
such kind of vessels, as high as Ba- 
bylon. They were used by the Bri- 
tons, as they are now by fishermen in 
W ales, and at Over Areley, co. Stafford. 

Captain Seely having arrived at Se- 
roor in tlie morning, proceeded in the 
evening to Caross, intending to arrive 
at Ahmed-Nuggur the following day. 
Passing Chin-Choora (the abode of 
thieves), he arrived at Toka, only 33 
miles off the grand object of his fa- 
tiguing journey : here is a very hand- 
some pagoda. 

At length our adventurous traveller 
reached the place of his destination, 
but “ not without emotion.” It is a 
little rural village, embosomed in a 
grove of trees; inhabited by Brah- 
mans; and on account of the holiness 
of the spot, the troops stationed there 
were Rajpoots. Captain Seely thus 
describes the entrance to Key las 
temple : 

“ Conceive the burst of surprise at sud- 
denly coming upon a stupendous temple, 
within a large open court, hewn out of the 
solid rock, with a11 Us parts perfect and 
benutif.il, standing proudly alone upon its 
native bed, and detached from the neigh- 
bouring mountain by a spacious area all 
round, nearly 250 feet deep, and 1 50 feet 
broad : this unrivalled fane rearing its rocky 
head to a height of nearly 100 feet — its 
length about 1 45 feet, by 02 broad — having 
well-formed door-ways, windows, staircases 
to its upper floor, containing fine large 
rooms of a smooth and polished surface, re- 
gularly divided by rows of pillars : the whole 
hulk of this immense block of isolated ex- 
cavation heing upwards of 500 feet in cir- 
cumference, and, extraordinary as it may 
appear, having beyond its areas three hand- 
some figure galleries, or virandas, supported 
by regular pillars, with coinpurtnicnts hewn 
out of the boundary scarp, containing 42 
curious gigantic figures of the Hindoo my- 
thology — the whole three galleries in con- 
tinuity, enclosing the areas, and occupying 
the almost incredible space of nearly 420 
feet of excavated rock; being, upon the 
average, about 13 feet 2 inches broad all 
round, and in height 14 feet and a half; 
while, positively, above these again are ex- 
cavated fine large rooms. Within the court, 
and opposite these galleries, or virandas, 
stands Keylas the Proud, wondei fully tower- 
ing in hoary majesty — a mighty fabric of 
rock, surpassed by no relic of antiquity in 
tlw known world.” 


“ I thiAlc the eavemed temples of Ehut* 
far surpass, in labour, design, &o. any of 
the ancient buildings that have impressed 
our minds with admiration; nor do I think 
they yield the palm of superiority to any 
thing we are told of in Egypt ; but that is a 
point I leave to better judges, antiquaries, 
and critics.” 

At this temple arc two beautiful 
obelisks larger at the base than Cleo- 
patra’s needle in Egypt. They alone 
would excite curiosity were, there no 
other objects near. Here they are 
merely an ornament to the froiit 
area. 

“ Originally the representation of some 
animal has been placed on their top, most 
probably a lion, at least so my attendants 
supposed. We had much difficulty in ascer- 
taining the height of these obelisks ; but 1 
believe, within a few inches either way, 
they aie forty-one feet high.” 

Captain Seely proceeds to notice the 
sculptures minutely. Though so inte- 
resting anil curious, they have been 
subject to constant injury. The bi- 
gotry of the Portuguese was intolerable. 
They wantonly destroyed the gods and 
temples of India. Many of these in- 
juries have been attributed to the mus- 
selmen under A urengzebe, while others 
arc occasioned by tnc impiety of the 
modern Brahmans, who light their 
fires within the sacred walls. On en- 
tering the great hall, which was the. 
residence of Captain Seely while lie 
remained here, a magnificent scene 
presents itself, “ that for some seconds 
rivets the beholder to the spot; massive 
and elegantly sculptured pillars, placed 
in equi-distant ranges, supporting a 
well -cut and smooth roof of solid 
rock, having their bases in the primi- 
tive bed of rock, which forms the floor 
of the room, equally well wiouglit 
with the other parts, and having a much 
finer polish ; every part faithfully and 
acccuratily finished, and all cut into 
this form out of its native granite. 
These are the objects that arrest the 
ra\ished sight. To give an additional 
grandeur to the scene, the entrance is 
guarded by two gigantic figures, Ch&b- 

* “ It must be recollected that Keylas is 
but one out of about a dozen that are hewu 
out of this mountain. A range of distinct 
habitations and temples extend along the 
line, to the right and left, for more than a 
mile and a quarter, in a direction nearly 
North and South.” 

dars. 
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dare # 9 which are placed in high relief 
near the door i the height of the door, 
or entrance, is twelve feet, and the 
breadth exactly half of the length " 

It is perhaps too low for its dimen- 
sions. Taken by itself, without its 
adjoining porticoes, it has that ap- 
pearance; the ceiling is only seventeen 
feet ten inches. 

“ The whole of this noble hall is divided 
by four ranges of square pillars, leaving 
ailes or passages. In the centre of the 
hall the intermission of an entire row 
leaves a larger passage; the space where 
the range is wanting is fourteen feet 
broad, as the rows of pillars are placed 
nearly uniform ; the sections, either across, 
or down the length of the room, are cor- 
rectly preserved : each row consists of four 
pillars, the circumference of which, at the 
shaft, is eleven feet; the four centre ones 
have a capital, not unlike a well stuffed, 
round cushion, pressed heavily down, with 
the outer edge fluted and full, as if forced 
out by a heavy weight, resting on its capital ; 
this may be an uncouth simile, but it ap- 
proaches nearer to it than any thing else to 
which it, can be likened. The others are 
divested of an ornamented architrave, or 
capital. 

44 The rock above is excavated a few 
inches thick, in imitation of beams support- 
ing the roof, and resting on the heads of 
the pillars, and crossing their capitals at 
right angles : it is, I conjecture, merely a 
fanciful imitation of rafters, as it is too 
small to afford any security to the enormous 
weight of rock roof above ; but the imita- 
tion conveys a meaning of what the Artificers 
thought when working here. In the centre 
of the ceiling are carved a male and two 
females ; the inner row of pillars, or those 
nearest to the wall, have, opposite to them, 
pilasters adorning the sides of the hall, and 
likewise four beautiful figures of females, 
whose heads reach to the cornice, nearly 
twelve feet high.” 

44 The principal figures, in point of rank, 
in the great nail, are easily recognized. 
Lakshmi (the wife of Vishnu, a god of the 
Hindoo triad) ; she presides over marriages 
and prosperity. My Brahman called the 
next figure represented Raj Janekas, a fa- 
mous hero of old, who had the good fortune 
to he succoured by the goddess Sita , when 
an infant, being found in a box in a field. 
Another is the figure of Gutturdass ; but 
some of the Brahmans, who were present at 
the time, called him Raj Booj. — These are 

* 44 Literally, * keepers of silence:* they 
are usually stationed as a kind of guard or 
door-keepers, in state apartments, to pre- 

serve order and silence, as the criers are in 
courts of justice in England ; they have 
us nally * club or a chouree in their hands.” 


larger than life, and am well executed. 
The two warlike brothers, Pundoo and 
Couroo, are displayed here; their feats are 
fully described in the holy war in the Mhah- 
barit (or Mahabarat), and fully detailed in 
the epic poem of that name.'* 

44 On the top of the portico are the re- 
mains of a lion; and, in the inside, two 
figures of sphinxes. This is a curious cir- 
cumstance, and the only place where I saw 
them represented in the whole range of 
temples: the serpent, the bull, and the 
turtle are common enough.** 

44 The portico, of which we have been 
speaking, is of a fine polish, proportionately 
finished ; the roof lias been originally ohu - 
named , or stuccoed, and painted. Few pa- 
laces can boast of a larger or finer portico 
than this, and not one of similar materials ; 
and yet it is, comparatively speaking, but a 
very inferior part of this grand structure.** 

Visvacarma, lo whom a temple is 
dedicated, and of which an interesting 
plate is given, was considered the arti- 
ficer of the gods, and a workman of 
great renown, who excavated the whole 
of these works under Vishnu and the 
Pandoos. His labours at EloTa are no 
very insignificant specimens of his 
workmanship. His image is supposed 
to be that in the front of the altar in 
his temple, and is supported on his 
right and left by two figures of Bhuma 
and Ranga. The small figures repre- 
sented over the entablature of the pil- 
lars are the favourite servants of Visva- 
carma, whom he thus honoured by 
giving them a station from which they 
might view the place they themselves 
had assisted in forming. 

41 If this temple is singular in figure, it 
yields nothing in beauty or finishing to 
proud Keylas itself, whose majestic eleva- 
tion and insuluted position alone give it the 
palm of pre-eminence.** 

No excavation, on the whole, is 
more richly or variously carved than 
the temple of Jagernaut. The pillars 
are beautifully fluted and tastefully de- 
corated with wreaths and garlands of 
flowers. 

44 Surely the ingenuity of the workmen 
who hollowed nut these temples was only 
equalled by their unwearied industry* both 
impelled by an invincible spirit of religious 
enthusiasm ; for every step we go, and every 
inch of rock we see, has some beauty or 
curiosity to attract attention and fix admira- 
tion.*’ 

The Vi rand a at this temple is an 
apartment unrivalled by any of our 
frail modern tenements of Europe. 
Aurungzebc wilfully endeavoured to 

destroy 
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destroy this excavation by trying to 
blow it up with gunpowder ; but fail- 
ing in his monstrous purpose, had re- 
course to the vile profanation of slaugh- 
tering a cow, the most sacred of ani- 
mals, within the walls of this holy fane. 
Adjoining this temple is another beau- 
tiful little one dedicated to Adnaut. 

“ The ceiling is supported by four qua- 
drangular pillars, and on each side of the 
square, nearly in the centre of the shaft, is 
tastefully carved, .in high relief, a tiger’s 
liead, with the mouth extended, having a 
scroll of dowers passing through it, and 
waving gracefully from the lips of the animal. 
Even this comparatively small excavation 
has not escaped the artist’s taste and talent ; 
nor has his superstitious ardour and fear 
been less active in this than in the adjacent 
temples.” 

The next excavation is the temple 
of Indra, an assemblage of habitations 
which for grandeur and size surpass all 
the other temples; and considering the 
infinite variety of sculptural ornaments, 
is second only to Keylas, to which it 
has a considerable resemblance in de- 
sign. At p. 241 is a very neat engrav- 
ing of Indra and his wife Indranee, 
on their different beasts, accompanied 
by their attendants. In the temple 
called after Parusa-Rama, a name of 
Vishnu, is a remarkably well-executed 
figure of V ira Bndra having eight hands. 

“ One holds up the slain body of Dirnz 
Raj ; the second, with a spear, piercing the 
body of Dytasecr ; the third, extended, 
holding a snake ; two hands sustaining a 
canopy of loose drapery ; one striking Era- 
vaiti (tlie elephant of Iddra) on the head ; 
one holding a vessel, bell-shaped, to receive 
the blood of the victims ; — the eighth hand 
is wanting. The countenance of this san- 
guinary and popular hero is wild and threat- 
ening ; the whole very well expressed." 

In M. Nieubhr’s Voyage, published 
at Amsterdam 1780, and translated 
by Mr. Gough, who also copied the 
dates, is a representation of a fierce- 
ooking monstrous figure, at Klephnnta, 
with eight arms. In his second right 
hand is a two-edged 9 word, and in the 
third, a child, held by the legs ; in the 
second left hand a bason, in the third 
a little bell ; and in the two hinder- 
most hands a great cloth. The two 
first arms are broken off. Some tra- 
vellers have fancied this a representa- 
tion of the Judgment of Solomon ; but 
an Indian told M. Nieubhr it must 
represent Kos or Kaun a powerful 
king, but a great destroyer of children ; 
there represented by & chain of heads. 


The dish may signify that’ in it he re- 
ceived their blood, and proclaimed his 
coming by the bell. Round the second 
left arm hangs a snake. H is conscience 
was so harrowed at his deeds, that he 
endeavoured to conceal himself from 
the world by the cloth in his two hln- 
dermost hands. 

There is a temple to Hymen or Ju- 
nuwasse i contiguous to which is an- 
other to Sri Gunnees, or Ganesa, and 
Kumari and Wahiri. Here is a nest 
of rooms resembling Hindoo huts, 
called Ghana , or oil-shops. 

“ In the temple of Rama Warra, the 
gods have unbent from their heavenly pur- 
suits, and condescend to enjoy themselves 
like mortals. Instead of the tiara (migut), 
or curled heads of hair, or the plaited hair 
entwined round the head, and rising in a 
pyramidal shape, as before seen, now, as 
befitting the nuptial ceremony and festivities 
going on, or where Ganesa and Vishnu ap- 
pear, the figures have high head-dresses 
curiously ornamented. Misery has, how- 
ever, found its way into this gay party. On 
the right hand side of the large recess is a 
singular group of poor, emaciated, skeleton- 
looking figures, in the last stage of ex- 
haustion, so well executed, that the bones 
are seen through their wretched covering of 
parched skin. We could almost suppose 
the artist must have had a living subject to 
copy from. The group consists of a miser, 
his wife, son and daughter, holding out 
their hands, supplicating either for food or 
some property, which two thieves are repre- 
sented in tlie act of carrying off. The 
Brahmans explained to me that the family 
were very wicked ; that they had plundered 
the temples and people, and hoarded the ill- 
gotten wealth ; that the misers were after- 
wards deprived of food, and, to perfect their 
wretchedness, in their helpless state people 
were ordered to carry away their substance 
before their eyes. This, if true, was a re- 
finement in cruelty*" 

“ In the Hall is a group of Maha Deo 
and his wife Parvati, playing at choosure, 
very prettily explained by the sculptor. 
Parvati, by the motion of her right hand, 
appears to be inclined for a * row,' whilst 
Nareda, son of Brahma, a kind of Mercury 
or messenger of the gods, who sits near 
them, is doing his best to accelerate a fray 
by his look and motion, and which he suc- 
ceeds in, for a very unconnubial scene is 
sculptured below ; and, as if in derision of 
the earthly folly in these two gods, a gro- 
tesque-looking figure is ludicrously exposing 
to view, in the most irreverent manner, his 
brre posteriors." 

On the 24th of October, Captain 
Seely bade *< a finial adieu to the tran- 
quil and beautiful scenery at Elora, 

again 
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again to seek the busy haunts Of men 
and returned viA. Aurangabad t which 
may be seen from the town of Rosa. 
The astonishing fortress of Dowlutabad 
also appears in view, rising with its 
scarped face nearly pyramidally to a 
great altitude, (flic accompanying 
view * is taken from the inner or third 
wall /j Quitting Roza, they arrived at 
this celebrated fortress, to which the 
people about Elora affirm there is a 
subterranean communication from the 
temples there, 

“ The summit is a little pointed. From 
the base upwards, to a height of about one 
hundred and fifty feet, the rock is scarped, 
and presents a perpendicular naked wall. 
Its insulated position and its scarped sides 
offer os singular a specimen of human inge- 
nuity and labour as I ever met with. I 
liave heard it likened in appearance to the 
small temple in front of Inara, and likewise 
to a compressed bee-hive. It is defended 
by four walls within each other, and has a 
ditch. The town is within the walls. These 
walls in themselves are a good defence 
against native troops in approaching the 
citadel : but tlie most singular thing in this 
extraordinary fortress b the passage to the 
upper works, being hewn out of the very 
heart of the mountain, winding and ascend- 
ing to the top of the hill. The first part of 
the ascent is easy. The height of the gal- 
lery winding through the mountain averages 
from ten to twelve feet, and nearly the same 
in breadth ; and torches are used by those 
who have occasion to pass to and fro. In 
case this subterranean passage should be 
forced, there are small trap-doors, with 
flights of steps communicating with the 
outer ditch. 

« Allowing that this very difficult gallery 
was carried by tbe assailants, destruction 
would betide those whose temerity led them 
on to find an egress. There is an opening 
in a hollow of the rock nearly nineteen feet 
square ; but this, in case of danger, is co- 
vered over by an immense plate of iron, on 
which a large fire is kindled i and, that the 
fire shall bum fiercely, a hole, three feet in 
diameter, is perforated through the ruck, 
out of which rushes a constant breeze, act- 
ing the part of a bellows. Above ind beyond 
this the road to tbe summit is very steep, 
and on the top is some scattered and stunted 
brushwood. 

“ Tbe house of the Lillahdar is said to 
be a handsome building, enclosed by a large 
viranda. On the very top is a brass twenty- 
four pounder, and near it is the flag of tlie 
f>Jizom. At a distance of about three thou- 
sand yards from the iusulcted hill are two 
ranges of hills. Within the subterranean 
passage mentioned are recesses excavated as 

• See p. 5« 1 . 


store-rooms. The fortress at prefeent mounts 
but few guns. Dowlutabad has always been 
thought by the natives impregnable, and 
doubtless it is against the Asiatic mode of 
warfare. Our system of military tactics and 
operations has put these hill-forts out of 
fashion/* 

“ The fortress of Dowlutabad, and the 
surrounding country, belonged to the Hin- 
doos until (in 1 294) tlie invasion of Alla, a 
general in the imperial service. It was 
then left in charge of 171 Mullick Kafer, an 
Abyssinian slave. Shortly after Ram DeO, 
an Indian prince, and his son became victims 
to the rapacity and cruelty of the invaders, 
and, after four years' persecution, he was 
finally stripped of his dominions, and his 
sun, to prevent further trouble, put to 
death : this was in the year of the Hegira 
711. In 73.0 Hegira, or 1338 A. D. Ma- 
homed, third son of the emperor Tuglick, 
got possession of it in his conquests in the 
Dcccon, gave it the present name, and made 
it an imperial city. When the Mussulmans 
were driven out of the Deccan by the princes 
of Arankel and the Carnatic, the latter got 
possession of Dowlutabad. In the year 
1633, Ahmed Shah Nizam became master 
of it. When his dynasty ended, it fell to 
another Abyssinian slave, Mullick Amber, 
whose son again sold it to one of Shah 
Jehan’s generals, as mentioned in another 
place. Some years after this, it fell to the 
Mahrattas, whose victories and successes at 
this period shook the very throne of Delhi, 
in the Hegira 1176’ it was ceded by treaty 
by Ragonaut Row to the Nizam, in whose 
possession it has since remained. Morand 
Khan, a general of the Ni/am's, had made 
prisoner Malta Ram ; and the cession of tlie 
fortress was a ransom for hi9 person. At 
this period the revenue of the Soubah was 
estimated at fifty lakhs of rupees. Owing 
to the protection and friendship the Nizam 
has experienced from the Britisli, which he 
has well requited by cordial co-operation 
when required, or a strict neutrality when 
his auxiliary aid has not been demanded, he 
still retains his possession. These ate the 
principal events connected with its occupa- 
tion by contending parties. 

“ The circumference of the outer wall is 
said to be five thousand yards, and the 
thickness of the walls at the foundation 
fifteen feet; the height of the wall forty- 
eight feet. Tlie space within is divided into 
nine fortifications, separated by strong walls 
rising gradually above one another towards 
the centre, by which means each command* 
that which is next to it beneath/' 

“ In 1768 the French officer, M. Bussy, 
became possessed of the fortress. By some 
imprudent measures of M. Lally, and th6 
recall of Bussy, Dowlutabad fell again to 
the Nizam. Though French influence waa 
still very powerful at tlie Nizan/s court, 
and Frcncn partisans possessing skill arid 
experience. 
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experience, very numerous, and their ser- 
vices in high repute, the surrender of this 
place was fatal to their power in the Deccan. 
It is said Lally became Jealous of the in- 
fluence possessed by Bussy. Whatever 
might have been the cause of Lully's pro- 
ceeding, it was a most fatal and imprudent 
step. In a country like India, rich in every 
thing, and where power or possession gives 
the acknowledged right of collecting the re- 
venue— a partizan like Bussy, of talents and 
ambition, was a formidable object in the 
sight of the French party.** 

** Leaving Dowlutabad to the right, its 
bluff, perpendicular, and rounded face has a 
singular appearance; while its height, and 
the impossibility of scaling its mural sides, 
and the outward and distant defences of em- 
battled wall, succeeding at intervals each 
other, give an appearance of impregnable 
strength to the place.** 

At Aurungabad is the mausoleum 
and mosques of Rabea Doorany, wife 
of Aurungzebe. 

“ It was built nearly after the model of 
the celebrated Taj-Mhal at Agra, which 
structure, although a part of the stone was 
a present from a Rajpoot prince, cost the 
amazing sum of 700,000/. sterling. The 
Taj is built of the most costly materials : 
the whole is of white marble, with the 
richest mosaic work formed of precious 
stones, and as far as possible, I believe, all 
of a different colour and shape, consisting 
of agate, cornelian, pure coral, moss-stone, 
blood-stone, &c. It was built by the father 
of Aurungzebe, Shah Jehaii, and is a most 
magnificent structure.** 

This edifice, of which a view is 
given, is most magnificent, and the 
tomb of Rabea Doorany, in the in- 
side, is equally imposing. Over the 
tomb was thrown a covering of scarlet 
velvet, with a deep rich gold fringe, 
and held down by eight large knobs of 
marble. The description of the city, 
by Captain Seely, is peculiarly interest- 
ing. It contains many remarks highly 
worthy of consideration, on the con- 
version of the Hindoos. The town of 
Ahmed-Nuggur is also well described. 
In Chapters XXII. and XXIII. are 
many curious particulars of the Bhcels 
or tribes of banditti, and their weapons. 

Our extracts having been principally 
relating to the antiquities, we now 
give a few miscellaneous extracts re- 
lating to the country. On the morta- 
lity in India we nave the fpllowing 
sensible remark : 

“ Of late the mortality in India has been 
so great and unusual, that it excites little 
or no surprise on hearing of the death of 
many a respected friend in the prime of life. 


Let those in health be thankful; let the 
strong bear in mind that they may l>e made 
weak ; but, wliether weak or strong, be pre- 
pared ; for in India death is often the work 
of only a few hours. Had not I a constitu- 
tion of iron I must long before this have 
been with those 1 am lamenting t and were 
I to relate the quantity of medicine I have 
taken, the operations I have undergone, and 
the torture I have suffered in the apace of 
twenty-four hours, my statement would be 
disbelieved. I allude to the time when I 
was labouring under the agonizing pangs of 
ophthalmia, with raging fever, and an alter- 
nate ague, disorders that raged in Guzerat, 
and which equally affected Europeans and 
natives.** 

“ Mahratta Boats. — They are built sharp 
nt both ends, have a very broad beam, and 
about a third of the keel-piece is deep, but 
slightly hollowed out in the centre ; the 
latteen sail appears disproportionally large, 
and it is a good deal peaked ; the foot of the 
sail is almost fore and aft, os the tack is 
made fast to the stem of the boat, and the 
sheet in the centre abaft the midships ; 
while the extreme point of the sail at the 
upper part projects far aft, there being 
nearly four times more canvas abaft than 
forward. It will be easily seen how close 
these vessels must lay to the wind j they do 
not tack, but dip the sail in weaiin Like 
the Hindoo houses and forts, they are 
strongly built, of substantial materials ; du- 
rability being by them more considered than 
beauty.” 

As the manner of carrying a pipe of 
wine up a steep, narrow, and rugged 
path, by a class of porters called Nu- 
gunnecs, is not generally known, wc 
transcribe Captain Seely's description. 

,c A stroug pole is used, to which Is 
firmly lashed three stout slings, passing 
round the ends and centre of the cask. 
Across the long pole, which is placed 
lengthwise, are seven short poles, lashed on 
the top of the longer one. To each of 
these short poles are two men, who receive 
the end of the short pole on the back of 
their necks, where a large fold of cloth ie 
placed. They move on, two and two, 
obliquely. When they require to relievo 
their shoulders, they move on, right or left, 
in front alternately. When the cask, or 
gun, is suspended, and the men walking, 
the cross poles are about three inches dis- 
tant and above the large one, which latter ia 
about twenty-two inches above the article 
carried. They can easily rest by merely 
stooping and laying their load on the ground, 
and which is just as easily taken in* again.** 

“ Post Carriers . — These men, for a small 
pa/, go in the most inclement weather 
through the wildest parts day and night at a 
quick trot. In the dry season, though the 
distance may be 800 miles, such is their re- 
gularity. 
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{Hilarity, that there is seldom half an hour’s 
difference in tlie time of their arrival. 
Should they be carried off by a tiger, or fall 
sick, which frequently happens, the bag is 

{ generally found and brought on by the fol- 
owing dak-bearer. They stop travellers on 
the road, that they may have an opportunity 
of inspecting the bag. It is usual to direct 
letters or newspapers for travellers outside 
the dak, that is, in the bag loose, but not 
in the packet. Not a word is exchanged ; 
you may take what packets you please, and 
on trots the poor solitary fellow with his 
flambeau and dirk, at midnight, through a 
wilderness the horrors of which would appal 
many a stout English heart. In the rainy 
season it is a dreadful employ. A bag, thus 
open and exposed, would not go quite so 
safely in England. I am compelled, from 
the nature of my work, to condense many 
remarks and incidents that would possibly be 
acceptable to the English reader if given 
more at full.'* 


In p. 187 Captain Seely remarks, 
“ had I said on each subject, and on 
others bearing or connected therewith, 
all that I have obtained from extensive 
oriental studies, personal observation in 
various parts of India, and local en- 
quiries, half a dozen 4tos. would not 
suffice.” We think, however, that he 
is, mistaken in the exclamation that 
follows; for if they are equally inte- 
resting with what he has presented us, 
the critic would exclaim “ Heaven be 
praised !” instead of w Heaven fore- 
fend.” We doubt not Captain Seely 
would as willingly say “ Amen” to 
this. 


♦ 

1 1 6. Odes , original and translated , irith 
other Poems. Foolscap 8 do. London. 

1884. Underwood. 


THIS little volume was first printed 
for private circulation; and whilst it 
ranked amongst the “ not-published” 
works, we were permitted to copy from 
it the €t Lines on Stonehenge,” given 
in our last, p. 449- The kind approval 
of many ot the Author's friends, has 
now occasioned its regular publica- 
tion. 

Modesty is a redeeming virtue, well 
calculated to soften the asperity of criti- 
cism; yet, notwithstanding what the 
author says 


44 *Tis more to while away life's tedious hours, 
And smooth the path that leads us on to 
death, [fleeting breath 

Than court ephemeral praise, or fame's as 
we are too conversant in the wily dis- 
guises self assumes, to give unqualified 
credit to such assertions. To speak 


the truth, the author takes rather a 
lofty aim. Odec^ demand a splendour 
of diction, a felicity of illustration, and 
a sustained power, to which we deem 
this writer unequal ; but we cheerfully 
award to his minor Poems the merit 
of correct elegance, and consider them 
the undoubted effusions of a superior 
intellect. We must seriously warn him 
against the recurrence of such prosaic 
lines as these : — 

“ He's gone from where lately he shone in 
the donee, [France." 

“ To oppose by his prowess the forces of 
The task of censure, however, is pain- 
ful, and we beg to refer our readers to 
“ Lines on Morning,” for its pleasing 
and unaffected sentiments ; and con- 
clude by quoting a specimen, indicat- 
ing, as wc think, a graceful fancy, and 
a mind strongly imbued with classical 
associations. 

The Origin of the Dimple . 

One day as Love's Queen was on Ida re- 
clining, [clue 

The soft God of sleep spread his opiate 
O'er her love-beaming eyes, and a garland 
entwining. 

Wreath'd with it her hair, and as softly 
withdrew. 

Not long ere she dream'd that Adonis, her 
lover, [ing kiss; 

Impress’d on her cheek the soul-conquer- 
She dreamed that she saw his dark ringlets 
light hover 

Around his fair face, blushing beauty and 
bliss. 

Soon Cupid espied her so calmly reposing; 
44 Why sleep’st thou, my mother ? T'is 
Cupid, oh speak ! [closing. 

Bright Phoebus is set, and night's curtains are 
Awake!" — and his fingers imprinted her 
cheek ! 

“ Befits it a goddess, sofairaud enchanting, 
On earth's lowly couch among mortals to 
rest ! [yet wanting, 

The Moon curbs her steeds, for thy star is 
And Vesper awaits tbee to shine in the 
west." 

As soft as the peach-down, it sunk to the 
fingers, [awhile. 

And kept, like that fruit, the impression 
'Till, unwilling to part, though forbidden to 
linger. 

It fled with her frown, but returned with 
her smile. 

And hence it is said, a sweet dimple enhances 
The cheek of our virgins, so soft and so 
fair; [to their glances. 

Adds charms to their smiles, and fresh fire 
And shows the young god has been revel- 
ling there. 


117. The 
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117. The History of Chesterfield and its 
Charities, with an account of the Chapelries 
and Hamlets in the Parish ; to which is 
added, an Historical Description o/’Chats- 
wortli, Haul wick, and Bolsovcr, co. Der- 
by. By the Rci\ George Hall. Bvo, pp. 
132. Harding and Co. 

TI1E manor of Chesterfield was 
given by William the First to his na- 
tural son William Peverell, who died 
in 1142; and whom the Scotch No- 
vcllist has called up to the notice of 
the present age, under the title of 
Peverel of the Peak. This family had, 
for about half a century, considerable 
possessions, and were in high repute 
in Derbyshire. But William Peverell 
the younger, ill 11.53, for some reason 
or other, poisoned Ranulpli Earl of 
Chester, for which he fled the king- 
dom, and Henry the Second seized his 
estates. Thus the family was at once 
stripped of its possessions and reputa- 
tion. 

]\lr. Hall gives ail account of the 
first planning of the great Revolution 
in 1088. The scheme was laid in the 
beginning of that year by the Duke of 
Devonshire, Earl of Dan by (afterwards 
Duke of Leeds), Lord Delamere, and 
Mr. John Darev, son and heir of 
Conyers Earl of Holdcrncss, who met 
by appointment on Whittington Moor 
near Chesterfield *. 

The parish of Chesterfield contains 
2 Chapelries and 6 Hamlets, and in 
1821, ]R3f> houses and 8(]G() inha- 

bitants, of which the borough contain- 
ed 1048 houses, and 5077 inhabitants. 
The annual average number of bap- 
tisms of late years has been 281, bu- 
lials lf)0, marriages 71. 

The author does not seem to have 
made so much use of the communica- 
tions of our Correspondents as he might 
have done; for we are proud to say 
our volumes contain valuable materials 
for such a publication. Two views of 
Chesterfield Church have appeared in 
vols. lxiii. p. 977, and lxxxix. ii. p. 
4y7, with descriptions of the town and 
Church. In the former volume is the 


* Views of the Revolution House at 
Whittington may be seen in uur volumes 
'.ix. p. 124; lx xx. ii. p. 60s); and narra- 
.ives of what occurred there in 1688, in 
ols. Lix. p. 125 ; LXVI. p. C 0<). A particu- 
ar account of the commemoration of the 
\nniversary of the Revolution, at Whitting- 
on and Chesterfield, is in vol. lviii. p. 1020. 

Gem. Mag. June, 1824. 

7 


original Latin inscription, of which 
there is a translation in p. 27 of Mr. 
Hall's History; and a Latin inscrip- 
tion, and some particulars of another 
old monument, both unnoticed by 
Mr. Hall. In vols. lxiv. p. 17, and 
lx vii. p. 260, are engravings of some 
curious monuments 111 the Church ; 
and additional particulars. In the for- 
mer \olume are the Church notes of 
the late celebrated antiquary R. Gough, 
Esq. An account and engraving ot a 
Scat found at Chesterfield will be found 
in vol. lxx. p. 121. 

The following statement contains 
something in it well calculated to 
awaken the attention of the inhabitants 
of Chesterfield. 

“ In 1 820 the Church-yard was measured, 
and was found to contain 5077 square yards. 
Hence, if it be assumed that n grave takes 
up square yurd, that is, 6 feet long, and 
2 feet 3 inches wide, which on an average 
may be called about the truth, it follows 
that the Church-yard is dug through every 
21 years ; there being ItfO funerals in a 
year, which consume, at this rate, 240 yards 
yearly.” 

This practice of disturbing the a9hcs 
of the dead every few years, as of ne- 
cessity is done at Chesterfield, is, we 
believe, done at many other towns in 
the kingdom. Only here, Mr. II. has 
brought it home to our feelings in a 
tangible and comprcnsivc shape. 

Roth the present generation and 
posterity at Chesterfield, will feel obliged 
to Mr. Hall for the record he has given 
of the donations and bequests to the 
Church, schools, and poor of the place, 
which are indeed both numerous and 
large. * 

We entirely agree with Mr. Hall, 

(i that the best security for the just and 
faithful appropriation of charities, is 
to make the property from which they 
arise, and the amount and purport 
public." 

If the Trustees of all Charities were 
compelled to pass their accounts an- 
nually at a Town Hall, Parish Vestry, 
or some public place, and in some 
public manner, and then publish such 
accounts, it would be impossible for any 
fraud or abuse of a charity to be prac- 
tised. In some Quakers’ charities we 
know this plan is adopted. Publicity 
would at once be both a detector and a 
terror. 

The account of Chatsworth and 
Hardwick, seats of the Duke of De- 
vonshire, 
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vonshire, and of Bolsover Castle *, a seat 
of the Duke of Portland, are interest- 
ing appendages to the History of Ches- 
terfield. Tne Cavend ishes are of Nor- 
man origip, and have been a distin- 

? nished family since the time of the 
Conquest. 

] 18. Dunkin'* Collections for Oxfordshire. 
VoL II. (Continucdfrom p. 427 J. 

ONE object of course, in works of 
this kind, is the discovery of novelties, 
tending to illustrate ancient manners 
and customs. In these all readers 
take an interest. 

In p. 52 we find gentlemen ruined 
by the expenses attached to a propen- 
sity for bell-ringing, and taking about 
the country with them sets of silken 
bell-ropes and parties of dissolute com- 
panions. This is a good addition to 
what Hcntzner and Wood have said 
upon the subject. 

In the Church of Middleton Stoney 
is an arch in the wall, which, says 
our author, p. 62 , was originally open 
for the descent of the bell-rope, which 
rung the Saint's bell, when the host 
was elevated. 

It is commonly thought that the 
country derived rather injury than be- 
nefit from the numerous castles which 
formed the seats of our nobility and 
gentry. The contrary is the fact. Ac- 
cording to our author, the castles 
erected during the reign of Stephen 
were not built from views merely hos- 
tile, but to preserve the country from 
greater devastations than would have 
otherwise ensued. 

“ The strength of the nlw fortress [the 
castle of Middleton Stoney] is believed to 
have preserved this neighbourhood from 
those scenes of war and desolation, which 
afflicted almost every other comer of the 
kingdom during the greater part of this 
monarch's [Stephen’s] reign." P. 68. 

In MS. Bodl. n. 646, is a catalogue, 
it seems, of all the castles of England, 
existing before the time of Henry the 
Second. A copy of this list would, in 
our judgment, oe a valuable accession 
to the Archseologia. 

In p.oG we have an excellent wood- 
cut ot tne remains of the ancient pa- 
lace of Woodstock. It was a castel- 
lated mansion; in appearance, half a 

* A Hiatoryof Bolsover and Peak Castles, 

by the Rev. Dr, Pecge, forms the xxnd. 
Number of the** Bibliotheca Topographies 
Bntannica." 


monastery, half a castle. Rosamond's 
bower consisted in part of a room over 
the bath. It was, probably, a pretty 
tasteful adjunct to the palace. 

By an old instrument, dated 34 Ed. 
III. we find that the villans of the 
manor of Piddington were on the 
second day of the narvest, “to come 
to the dinner of the Lord, they and 
their wives, with cloths, plates, plat- 
ters, cups, and other necessaries." 

Thus they brought their own furni- 
ture (p. 134;. The deed also says (p. 
135), 

“ If any villan die on the fee of the Lord, 
he shall yield to the Lord his best ox ; and 
thus because he (the Lord) shall support 
liis wife in house and land, as long as she 
shall live, provided she keep herself a widow." 

Of this humane and liberal provi- 
sion, modern times know nothing. 

In the 15th century, we find that 
woodcocks were choice presents, as 
they are now. P.156. 

“ A woman and her daughter held the 
office of parish-clerk of Stoke, for a consi- 
derable part of the eighteenth century.” 

P. 160. 

Other instances elsewhere might be 
quoted. 

In the old Roman station of Alches- 
ter, at W endlebury, we find the re- 
mains of a villa, which was erected 
upon the preetorium' 3 P. 174. 

In the register of the parish of Wen- 
dlcbury, is the following entry, and 
remark of the incumbent. 

“ Dawson, Richard, son of Richard, Feb. 
26, 1667. Mem. Richard Dawson' s grave- 
stone is said to he the first that was ever set 
up in the Church-yard of Wenddehury P. 
184. 

From this circumstance, says Mr. 
Dunkin, it is pretty evident that grave- 
stones generally did not exist much 
before the seventeenth century. P. 
1 84 note. 

The incumbent, who made the first 
remark, took the singular pains of ar- 
ranging, alphabetically, alt the names 
in the parish register; and added to 
them such biographical notices con, 
cerning the parties, as the knowledge 
of the inhabitants could afford. Under 
various circumstances such a document 
might prove eminently useful. The 
Clergy in general coula not undertake 
the task ; but registers of such a kind 
might be kept in the College of Anns ; 
and be as useful to the publick as pro- 
fitable to the officers. It has often 
astonished U3, that the extension and 
improve- 
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improvement of the Institution to this 
ana other useful purposes, have never 
occurred to the members of the Col- 
lege, of which, no doubt. Government 
would gladly enlarge the powers. 
Lawyers and descendants would be 
perpetually purchasing information 
from such registers, and the fees soon be- 
come a matter of considerable revenue. 

In the Appendix are computuses of 
the Priory of Bicester. In one dated 
2() Edward [HI. we presume], are the 
following items, a9 translated : 

“ In one saddle bought there [at Oxford] 
for the use of the Prior, 6s. 1 d. and in one 
bridle for the same 14d. Also in a pair of 
spurs 2d. Also in one pair of start-ups 22 d. 
Also in woollen buskins for the same 12 d. 
Also in reparation of the Prior’s start-ups 6d. 
And in one utensil for the Prior’s bed £d.’* 
Pp. 221, 222. 

The cheapness of the spurs, and 
article of pottery, compared with the 
saddlery, will be evident. Start-ups 
were gaiters laced down before. Dray- 
ton says. Eel. ix. 

“ When not a shepherd any thing that could. 
But greaz’d his start-ups, black as autumn 
aloe." 

It appears, however, that they were 
worn over boot-stockings. 

In another computus of the l()th 
Ric. II. we find forms covered with 
mats ; and “ in assenek empt’ ad nc- 
cand. rac’otics l d*’ Arsencck to poison 
rats, as now. 

Sailors have a cant phrase, “ 27/ 
give you a salt eel for your supper.** 

One item has 

“ Et in j stikke anguillaru' empt. ad 
salsand’ iiis. vie/.” P. 232. 

In two other items, 

“ Et in anguill* empt’ ad salsand' pro 
stauro ijs." 

And again ; 

“ In angiiill* empt* ad staur* pro adve- 
nientibus." P. 233. 

Thus it appears, that guests of some 
kind or other were treated with salt 
eels ; probably very unpalatable fare, 
and adopted as a preventive of too 
great encroachment upon the hospita- 
lity of the house. 

Horse-bread, mentioned by Mr. Fos- 
broke (Encycl. of Antiq. p. 3(54) as 
the common food of horses; and the 
receipt for making which, is given by 
Archdeacon Nares in his Glossary, sub 
voce, occurs in this computus. 

*< la pane equino empt’ de ux ’ Galfcidi 


Cadsfeld, p’ equis D’ni Is Straunge lid." P. 
233. 

In p. 236 we meet with an officer 
called an Under-sheriff of a Castles 

t( Et dot’ Willo' Som’ton subvici comiti 
Castr’ Oxon. iljs. iiijd." P. 236. 

In a fourth computus of the 20th 
Edward IV. the celebrity of Oxford 
for brawn is noticed. 

“ Et in den’iis aolutia pro uno coder, de 
•pre empt' apudOxon. pro hoapitioD’nixiid.’’ 

A whole boar cost 4s. P. 245. 

Brawn is mentioned by Apicius. 
Fosbroke , 362. 

The Lawyer’s fee of 6s. 8 d. also 
occurs. 

“ Et in dat' M’ro Lower pro suo bono 
consilio per vie' vis. viiid." 1\ 24B. 

Whatever may be the misfortunes 
which have attended Sir G. Osborne 
Page Turner, every honourable mind 
will feel sincere regret that his pa- 
triotic liberality has been useful to 
the publick and individuals, and not of 
fortunate result to himself. To wish 
to patronize every thing, is an excellent 
principle ; and we feel pleasure in re- 
recording one happy consequence of 
such a principle. 

tc 1821. The practice of employing 
roundsmen for agricultural purposes, and 
making up their wages in proportion to their 
families, from the parish rates, having 
totally destroyed the inducement to industry 
among the labouring poor, and swelled tho 
assessment to an enormous extent, a special 
vestry is appointed ; and the farmers under- 
take to find piece-work at a fair price for n 
certnhi number of men, in consideration of 
Sir G. O. P. Turner, Bart, agreeing to ex- # 
tend his works, and employ the remainder 
of the labourers belonging to Bicester pa- 
rish in a similar way on Blacktliorn-hill. 
The result is, the rates are immediately re- 
duced one half, and a letter of thanks, 
signed by the overseer and churchwardens, 
transmitted to the Baronet, with whom the 
plan originated." P. 260. 

It is further plain, that if this work 
did not originate in the patronage of 
the Baronet mentioned, it has at least 
derived great aid from him. Peace to 
his ashes we do not wish to say, but 
peace to the tongues of his unfeeling 
calumniators, we heartily desire. 

Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Dunkin. Wc are sorry for his anti- 
pathy to the regular Clergy, on his 
own account, because it implies a 
wrong view of life, and may injure his 
book, which has no other blemish. 

The plates are numerous and good, 

and 
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and the whole compilation satisfactory 
and elaborate. Only seventy copies 
are intended for sale ; and we hope 
that Mr. Dunkin will enjoy some re- 
muneration of his useful toil by a speedy 
disposal of them. 


1 1,0. Speech of the Right lion. F. J. Robin- 
son, Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
Financial situation if the Country , deli- 
vered in a Committee of the whole House 
on the Four per Cent, dels, on Monday, 
Fib. 23, 1824, to which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing various Accounts re- 
ferred to. 8 vo, pp. 59. Hatcliard. 

WE have never heard any person of 
either party speak of Mr. Robinson, 
in any other than a high form, as to 
statesman-like qualifications. This is 
no small praise, where to satisfy is im- 
possible, except where the possession 
of large incomes renders such trifling 
sums as Tax assessments indifferent. 
Such assessments, however, are found- 
ed oil very simple principles. Govern- 
ment must have money. This is the 
absolute necessity. The assessment is, 
of course, to be levied in that form 
which bears least unequally, and which 
least impedes the commerce of the 
country, because that consequence di- 
minishes the revenue in the means of 
fnying other taxes by the payer, 
through defalcation of profits. 

Upon such a wise principle, we 
conceive the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to have acted; and in this view 
of the subject wc do not sec how the 
abolition of the Assessed Taxes would 
have been equally prudent. If wc 
correctly understand the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, his policy is, that Go- 
vernment and the payers Should both 
be gainers. 

The light in which we view a tax is 
ibis: — does it obstruct profit, for then 
it becomes a tax double or treble the 
direct amount by its operation ; and 
what is worse, it is a compulsory thing. 
A currier or shoemaker must pay the 
Leather Tax, let his trade fail ever so 
much ; and the payment falls heavier 
as his customers decrease. The Excise 
and Assessed Taxes he can modify to 
his income. At the same time, we 
an* of opinion, that when luxuries be- 
come necessaries, Government gains 
more by moderate than by heavy duties. 
We do not think that the severe im- 
port on port wine returns so much as 
would a lower ratio. However, wc 
take it for granted that a deduction 


from income is far more eligible, than 
prevention of profit, at least as a choice 
of evils; for no tax is a convenience to 
the publick, except the post-letters. 
Not, by the way, that taxation is the 
cause of the dearness of living in Eng- 
land. It is the extent of luxury and 
consumption, which raises the price of 
articles. Taxation may oppress ; but 
the prime cost and demand for com- 
modities can alone affect their saleable 
prices; duties amounting to prohibi- 
tion (an extreme case) excepted. The 
late agricultural distress proves clearly, 
that the cost of necessaries, i. e. means 
ofsubsistcnce, is absolutely independent 
of Government. 

Such is the light in which we view 
the financial science of Mr. Robinson, 
and in our opinion, as we think it to 
be his meaning, it is better to enable a 
man to gain 1 00/. and to pay 201. than 
for him to pay 5t. and not to gain 
more than 20/. : for what Government 
gains in the direct duty, they lose in 
the Excise and Assessed 'Faxes. 

The substance of Mr. Robinson’s 
pamphlet has been exhausted in the 
newspapers. It contains great sound- 
ness of argument, proper business 
thinking ; i. c. the matlicmatieks of 
talent, or Euclidian modes of deduc- 
tion, from simple premises to infallible 
conclusions. 

The Appendix contains five very va- 
luable tables. 

120. Memoirs if the Life and Wn tings of 
Mrs. Francos Sheridan, Mother of the late 
Rl. Hon . Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and 
Author of i( Sidney Biddulph ** JVoui - 
jahnd and “ The Discovery ;* inth Re- 
marks upon a late Life of the Rt. Hon. 
R. 15. Sheridan; also Clitic isms and Se- 
lections from the Works of Mrs. Sheridan, 
ami Biographical Anecdotes of herFamily 
and Contemporaries, with a Portrait. By 
her Grand- Daughter, Alicia Lefanu. 8r o. 
pp. 431. 

THE subject of these interesting 
Memoirs, born A. 1). 1724, was daugh- 
ter of an Irish Dignitary, Dr. Philip 
Chamherlaine, and grand-daughter of 
Sir Oliver Chnmberlaine, an English 
Baronet. Her father was with diffi- 
culty prevailed on to allow, his daughter 
to learn to read ; but writing he consi- 
dered superfluous in the education of a 
female, ,f as tending to nothing but the 
multiplication of love-letters.” Of 
course he thought that the life of a fe- 
male ought only to be that of a cook 

and 
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ami house-keeper, with the brevet rank 
nf sitting in the parlour, and title of 
“ My dear.” Her brothers, however, 
privately instructed her, and added 
some knowledge of Latin, the basis in 
general of the languages of all nations 
subjected bv the Romans, and in its 
leading authors a standard of the best 
forms of thinking and composition. 
To this was added Botany. Of her 
other acquisitions we hear nothing. 
She was, however, of a noble nature, 
and had an intellectual organization as 
tineas that of her celebrated son. In 
novels or poetry, young intellectuals 
generally make their debuts- Accord- 
ingly she composed a Romance, called 
“ Eugenia and Adelaide,” at the early 
age of fifteen," full of Spanish imbro- 
glio, and highly susceptible of comic 
heightening (p 8). It was carefully 
concealed from her father, who consi- 
dered any signs of blood in females to 
he incompatible with those coach-horse 
qualifications for which he believed 
tiiat nature intended them. What he 
would have said to the two Sermons , 
which she composed next, we can only 
imagine, viz. that he would have lec- 
tured her for not having devoted the 
time lost to the stewing- pan. Now 
eating is one of those pleasures which 
augment with the advance of life; and 
withort the smallest disrespect for ta- 
lents intellectually displayed, we do 
not think that authorship does lead 
to culinary perfection ; an acquisition, 
w here residence is in the country, of 
no small addition to our comforts; for 
it is so rare, that we can only recollect 
out of Lon on one house, where plain 
cookery was made the most of. Salting 
beef and perfectionated roasting are 
almost lost arts. To return, she had 
now to become nurse to her father, 
when in a state of mental imbccilitjq 
and thus sometimes had the opportu- 
nity of going with her brothers to a 
plav ; for l)r. Chamberlaine objected 
to the drama as much as to female lite- 
rature. Here she first saw Mr. Sheri- 
dan, then manager of the Dublin thea- 
tre. Mr. S. is known to have been 
the son of Swift’s Dr. Sheridan ; was 
educated at Westminster School and 
Dublin University, honorary M.A. of 
Oxfmd and Cambridge, &c. butadopted 
the profession of the Stage. Many 
circumstances easily conceived render 
young players of both sexes objects of 
attraction; and Sheridan, at the age of 
twenty-five or twenty-six, was enthusi- 


astically admired by Mifts Chamber- 
laine (p. 18). People in lore surmount 
all difficulties; and we believe, that 
were Captain Party's ship navigated by 
lovers, and the fair ones not to be 
reached but through the North-West 
Passage, the discovery would be soon 
effected. Accordingly, introduction, 
acmiaintancc, and latterly matrimony, 
followed. The remainder of the Bio- 
graphy consists of the various struggles 
to live, which most professional "per- 
sons, who have not independence, 
commonly experience, and which are 
not to he overcome but by unremitting 
parsimony in youth. Now this, in cer- 
tain stations, where appearances are 
indispensable, and the means of aug- 
menting income definite, may become 
an absolute impossibility. Beneficial 
jobs may be all which can be gained ; 
and these, except a pension from his 
late Majesty, appear only to have at- 
tended the pecuniary fortune of the 
Sheridans. As an actor and a lecturer 
on Elocution, Sheridan had an eminent 
reputation, and in authorship he took 
a new direction. We mean his Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary; and it has been 
often noted, that not one of these Dic- 
tionaries for correct articulation of the 
English Tongue, has been written by a 
native, properly so called, but by an 
Irishman (Sheridan), a Scotchman 
(Walker), and a Welchman (Jones). 
Of teaching pronunciation by hook, we 
have not much opinion, but the benefit 
of such a work we conceive to rest 
in its awakening the attention to the 
barbarism of had accentuation and mo- 
notonous reading. These no persons 
arc so well qualified to correct as Play- 
ers, for their recitation i9 a sort of mu- 
sic, where every word, like every note, 
must have its intended effect. As to 
Mrs. Sheridan, she seems to have been 
a wise and excellent matron, and supe- 
rior authoress. Her “ Sidney Bid- 
dulph" is a well-written novel, but of 
very vexatious operation upon the nerves 
of readers. The parties are miserable, 
like many other characters in novels, 
for want of common sense. People 
are drawn into foolish things, which 
bring on scrapes, and they do not get 
out of them again, like the rest of man- 
kind. The hero is a dupe, and the he- 
roine a victim: the first, because he 
had been taken in by an artful hussey ; 
the latter, because sne married a man 
unworthy of her. Both the sufferers 
are, however, honourable and conscien- 
tious 
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tious people) and it is a Teal mortifica- 
tion, when the unworthy thrive by 
means of such virtues. Sidney Bicf- 
dulph is not, therefore, to us a pleasant 
novel ; and though the unpleasantones 
may be good medicines, yet who likes 
taking physic I Such novels are often 
inappropriate sermons, gravely delivered 
at balls and masquerades, of which the 
greatest treat is “ happy faces.”— The 
praise of good writing and interesting 
episodes we, however, willingly con- 
cede to Mrs. Sheridan. 

Though we should have liked to 
.have seen far more of llichard Brinsley 
Sheridan, in the form of anecdote, re- 
partee, and dialogue, because we con- 
ceive he must nave shone in these 
qualities, yet we have a rich treat of all 
other nice things i an ample dessert and 
rich wines from the London Tavern of 
wit and genius. Mr. Sheridan, sen. 
wa9 a liberal-minded, generous-hearted 
fellow; and sounded the trumpet of 
Johnson’s fame so loudly, as to lay the 
foundation of hi9 subsequent pension. 
When, however, the latter found that 
a pension had also been conferred upon 
Sheridan, he exclaimed : — “ What ! 
.have they given him a pension ? then 
it is time for me to give up mine .” P. 
324). For this, Sheridan very properly 
cut Johnson. It was base ; and yet it is 
surprising, that a lofty, dignified feeling 
of superiority cannot check the littleness 
of envying others the humble possession 
of a provision for food and raiment. Ifa 
man happens to be clever, he must, to 
gratify my bad feelings, be doomed to a 
suite of poverty. We could mention 
moving instances where, though it is 
not practicable to ruintheirreputation, 
yet it is thought right to impoverish 
their families, though it can answer no 
one purpose whatever of the oppressors. 
Merit is not commonly rewarded, be- 
cause it can offer no return i but in 
professions, which derive their remu- 
neration from the public alone, the 
.encouragement of merit is the road to 
greater profit. Though popular actors 
evidently fill the houses, yet such was 
the meanness, and indeed want of in- 
tegrity as to his managerial oflice, in 
Garrick, that the following anecdote is 
told of hims— ** I* 1 1775, a young lady 
of high promisq was engaged by Garrick 
at Drury4Lane, but purposely placed 
in parts where display of her powers 
was impracticable. Garrick was not 
insensible of her pretensions, for in a 
dispute with Miss Younge, he said. 


44 You had better not give yourself airs, 
for there is a woman in the house , who, 
if I chose to bring her forward, would 
eclipse you all, in youth, beauty, and 
talent (p. 379)*” The young actress 
was in consequence of this contemptu- 
ously denominated the Green-room 
Goddess but at the end of the season 
discharged. A few years after, when 
R. B. Sheridan, Esq. succeeded to the 
direction of the theatre, his father was 
induced to go to the play at Bath, to see 
a much-applauded young actress. To 
his great astonishment, it was Garrick’s 
rejected 44 Green-room Goddess.” She- 
ridan, in his honest heart, re-introduced 
her on the London stage. Her name 
is Siddons. 

Now we solicit the noble and the 
rich, who are the patrons of Literature 
and the Arts, to exhibit the high hand 
of power, whenever mean jealousy is 
engaged in unworthy attempts at op- 
pression. Their own gratification, and 
that of the publics every noble and 
generous feeling connected with the 
nigh-mindedness of station, requires 
such an exercise of authority. All that 
the oppressed unfortunates ask is, pro- 
vision against the wants of the day ; 
and no man, possessed of a horse capa- 
ble of running a match with Eclipse, 
would endure a prohibition of his ap- 
pearing on the course ; and yet a hu- 
man animal may be so treated with 
impunity. 

The merited popularity of this cn- 
tettaining book nas occasioned it to he 
so much quoted, that we are obliged to 
stop here. In every respect, it well 
merits the public favour. 


121. Additional Reports on the Effects of a 
peculiar Regimenin Cases of Cancer, Scro- 
fula , Consumption , Asthma, and other 
Chronic Diseases . By William Lambc, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians . 8 do. London. 

IT will be fresh in the recollection 
of our medical readers, that about ten 
years ago Dr. Lambe published some 
novel and interesting observations on 
the constitutional origin of Cancer and 
Consumptions, and that he imputed 
their prevalence in Great Britain, in a 
great measure, to the free use of animal 
food. These opinions, at the time they 
were first broached, divided the most 
eminent physicians of the day, some 
advocating the cause of Dr. Lambc, 
and declaring from their own expe- 
rience their concurrence in his views ; 

while 
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while others treated the notion as ridi- 
culous, and even refused' to examine 
the question, and shewed symptoms of 
anger against the author. But not- 
withstanding this, the opinions of 
Dr. Lambe respecting the unwhole- 
someness of animal food gained consi- 
derable ground, and there are now at 
this time sixty or seventy intelligent 
persons in London only who feed en- 
tirely on herbaceous and vegetable pro- 
ductions, and enjoy most remarkable 
good health, and great comparative 
freedom from disease. The volume 
under our present consideration con- 
tains the result of above thirty years 
experience of the intelligent author, in 
cases of Cancer, Gout, Scrofula, Con- 
sumption, and other terrible diseases ; 
and though we do not feel justified in 
hastily adopting his opinions of their 
real origin, yet we are far from think- 
ing them chimerical, as they are sup- 
ported by a vast multitude of corres- 
ponding facts. 

1 n page 95, the author passes some 
very severe censures on the general prac- 
tice of the medical profession ; and in 
various other parts of his work alludes 
very happily to the great difference of 
opinion and practice which prevails 
amongst Physicians respecting both diet 
and medicine, and points out the high 
probability, that the vis medicatrix na- 
ture more frequently performed the 
cures under regimens and practices so 
directly the reverse of each other. In 
pp. 102, 104 , are some very curious 
calculations respecting the longevity of 
the antient hermits and anchorites, and 
a comparison of the different longevi- 
ties of persons who did and of those 
who did not eat the flesh of animals. 
The results are, that the vegetable feed- 
ers on an average live longer than those 
who eat meat, in the proportion of 76 
to 69. It would be impossible, in the 
narrow compass of a Review, to enter 
farther into the details of this interest- 
ing subject, but we shall be glad to see 
it pursued and fully investigated by 
those who have time and opportunity. 
One circumstance ought to be men- 
tioned here, newly discovered, which 
seems very forcibly to corroborate the 
opinions of Dr. Lambe. _ A medical 
gentleman near East Grinstead, who 
has been investigating the endemic 
diseases of Sussex, has ascertained that 
in certain districts where the poor feed 
a great deal on bacon, pork, and hog’s- 
flesh in general, the number of cancer- 


ous cases is prodigiously great $ while 
in other counties, where the poor live 
chiefly on vegetables, that dreadful ma- 
lady is almost unknown. In the small 
village of Hartfield alone, eight persons 
have died of direct cancer within the 
last six years, besides anomalous cases 
of indirector doubtful cancers ; while in 
a village in the potatoe countries of 
Essex, of nearly the same st2e, there has 
not been one case for ten years. There 
is, perhaps, no part of England where 
the poor are in worse circumstances, or 
worse attended to, than in the district 
about Hariheld, Witham, and the 
neighbouring villages; and instead of 
cultivating the potatoe, as, under proper 
directions, they might do, the constant 
practice of keeping hogs, and living, 
the whole winter, almost entirely on 
bacon, prevails to a great degree 1 and 
it is in these districts where the Cancer 
so much prevails. The above facts de- 
serve future investigation ; and we can 
safely recommend to our medical readers 
the volume of Dr. Lambe, as contain- 
ing many valuable fact9, which are im- 
portant m themselves, whatever may 
be the hypothesis they are adduced to 
support, as they have been industriously 
collected during nearly thirty years 

K ractice of a gentleman well known to 
is professional friends for his acute- 
ness and sagacity. 

128. The History of Alexander the Greyrt, 
by Quintus Curtius Rufus, translated fr&m 
the Latin . JVith Original Notes , critical 
and corroborative i including Illustrations 
from recent Travels , and from remains 'ex- 
tant in Persia and India, of the ancient 
Native Literature. By Peter Pratt, of 
the East India House. Revised Edit . 

8 vo, 2 vols. Vol. L pp. 5 60. Vol. IL 
pp. 593. Map and Portrait* 

THIS book, though published in 
* 1821 , has but recently fallen into our 
hands. Though calipash and calipee 
are in their way exquisite originals, 
yet good mock-turtle is a very gratify- 
ing luxury; and we would parody the 
old proverb “ of love me love my dog,’* 
by “ love real turtle, love mock turtle,’ 9 
love good classical historians, love good 
translations of them. We have just 
grounds for thus introducing the sub- 
ject. Madame de Stael says (Essay on 
Literature, i. 180 ), ** that historians 
among the Romans are so correct, as 
never to have been equalled by the 
moderns.’ 1 With regard to Quintus 
Curtius, Mr. Pratt (jt. p. 7 seq.) gives 
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the most satisfactory evidence of accu- 
rate description from various modem 
travellers ; and although we believe 
that translations of poets can very often 
give the matter only, not the character 
of the originals, the latter is an affair 
of taste, often of literary epicurism, 
which does not apply to history ; for 
that may be desirable only for an acqui- 
sition of facts, not as an exemplar of 
style, or un ice-cream for fastidious 
appetite. Real history is always an 
improving study; and if a man cannot 
draw from original paintings, be may 
consult good copies ; and in books, if 
we can refer to the originals, a trans- 
lator may yet give us the right sense 
of dubious passages. 

Mr. Pratt, with the natural partiality 
of an admirer, has said more of the 
style of Quintus Curtius than in our 
opinion it merits. He has not, gene- 
rally speaking, the real romanity of 
diction, laconick grandeur . At the 
time when Curtius wrote, Greek 
teachers and professors were in vogue ; 
and it would be highly unjust to ques- 
tion various improvements derived from 
them. But their historical style is 
very different from that of the Romans. 
They leave nothing to be inferred. 
They indulge in pleonasm. A Roman 
would say, •* a man went out without 
his purse-” a Greek would add, “ hav - 
ing left it at home” 

The Greeks were garrulous ; and 
talkers always act under the idea that 
a multiplicity of words make greater 
impression. A good historian, how- 
ever, gives only a clear narrative, com- 
posed of ideas of effect and impression, 
natural, but not poetical. We shall, 
however, show where Quintus Cur- 
tius is purely Roman, namely, in the 
specimen following: 

€t Sed Macedonum acies torva sanf* et in- 
eulta, clypeis hastisque immobilis, cuneos ct 
eopserta robora virorum tegit. Ipsi pha- 
langem vocant peditum stabile agmen. Vir 
viro, armis arma conserta sunt [man to man, 
and horse to horse — Gray] ad nutum mo- 
nentis intent! , sequi signa, ordines servare 
didicere. Quod imperatur omnes exau- 
diunt ; obsistere, circuire, discurrere in 
cornu, mutare pugnam, non duces magis 
quam milites callent. Et ne auri argentique 
studio teneri putes, adliuc ilia disciplina 
paupertate magisUA stetit : fatigatis humus 
rubile cat ; cibus quern occupant satiat ; 
tempora somni aretiora quam uoctis sunt.*' 
L. tit. p. 25. Ed. Elzev. 

The following is the version of this 


passage by Mr. Pratt, by which it will 
be seen that his work is a paraphrase ; 
evidently because he would insulate it 
from a school-book, and make it one 
also of bachelor character; not like a 
man and his wife, two persons one flesh, 
both arm in arm, Latin on one side 
and English on the other. Compres- 
sion is a forte of the Romans ; and a 
classick does not like Mr. Pratt’s mode; 
but an Englishman, who does not un- 
derstand the original, would never rend 
precise literal translation, except for 
reference as a dictionary; or for learn- 
ing to construe. 

** The Macedonian array, however re- 
pulsive to the eye and unadorned, is a chain 
of columns covered with bucklers, and 
pointed with spears, rendered immoveable 
through the united powers of the men. 
Their phalanx is a firm body of foot ; the 
combatants and their arms being articulated 
in the closest order, every individual con- 
tributes to support the whole. They arc 
disciplined to follow the colours, and full 
into the ranks at u sigual. All obeying the 
word of command at the same moment, the 
common soldiers expect as the officers, halt, 
wheel, extend the wings, or change the order 
of battle. That you may not suppose they 
are to be seduced cither by silver or gold, I 
will describe their discipline in the school of 
poverty : when fatigued, the ground is their 
bed | with whatever food they are supplied, 
they arc contented ; they sleep not after the 
approach of day.** Vol. I. p. 27U. 

It is equally difficult to approve or 
lo blame the freedom of this transla- 
tion ; but injustice to Mr. Pratt, it is 
fit to observe, that there is very often 
so much of the journal and diary style 
in Quintus Curtius, that the variations 
which wc have before alleged in Mr. 
Pratt’s favour, though penal according 
to statute, come under benefit of clergy. 

The victories of disciplined troops 
over barbarians, are matters of course. 
They have only to bring the latter to 
regular action. But the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and the bravery of Agis, were 
only conquered by veterans and num- 
bers. From the account of this battle, 
we take the opportunity of correcting 
a seeming mistake in Mr. Hope’s taste- 
ful and elegant “ Costumes of the An- 
cients’* (vol. i. pi. 66). We have there 
a Greek warrior skulking (as it is there 
said) behind his shield. In the ac- 
count of Agis, we are told, that having 
tried his limbs whether they would 
obey the impulse of his mind, after he 
found them fail, he rested himself on 
his hams, fixed his helmet firm, pro- 
tected 
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tected his body with his shield, and 
brandished his spear with his right 
hand. (L. vi. c. 1. p. 138. Ed. Elzeo.) 
We therefore think, that the Greek 
warrior rather represented a wounded 
man thus defending himself, than a 
eoward. 

That Quintus Curtius should adopt 
such a popular subject as that of Alex- 
ander, is natural. Many of the Greeks 
worshipped him as a deity (Suet. Delph. 
edit. lt)4, note). His example evi- 
dently led Oicsar to his conn nest from 
emulation (Id. Ca*s. vii). He was en- 
titled in that a?ra Magnus Alexan- 
der (Id. Aug. xciv). Augustus had 
his body taken out of the tomb (Id. 
Aug. xviii.); and Xiphilinc says, that 
in touching and handling the corpse, 
he broke the nose (Hist. August, iii. 
]()(>). Caligula had his thorax taken 
out of the tomb, and occasionally wore 
it, in order to induce a persuasion that 
be was another Alexander (Suet. Calig. 
liii. Hist. Aug. iii. 24g). Trajan per- 
formed his obsequies to bis memory in 
the house where he died (Id. 348, 34y). 
Sc\erus shut up his tomb, that his 
body should no more be exhibited (Id. 
348, 34()) ; but notwithstanding, Ca- 
racalla, who was Alexander-mad , vi- 
sited it, and placed in it his paluda- 
menLum, rings, belt, and every tiling 
valuable which he had about nis per- 
son (Id. 54<)). Lastly, the family of 
Macrianus had a figure of Alexander, 
embroidered and engraved on their 
cloaths, trinkets, plates, &c. ; which 
fact, Trehcllius Pollio says, he re- 
cords, because it was a lucky thing. 

“ Quod idcirco posui , quia dicunlur 
juvttri in omni actu stto, qui Alcxan- 
drum expressum vcl auro gestitant vcl 
argent o. %t (Id. ii. 2f>0). IntheMiddle 
Age, his history was a favourite subject 
of Romance (Wnrton’s Poetry, i. 128), 
and his memory is still indirectly re- 
corded 4 in the Life Guards, for he 
and the Macedonian Kings had picked 
cohorts or legions of very tall men. 
(Sueton. Delph. p. 420). 

All this is perfectly natural ; for his 
history i 9 rornantick in all its cir- 
cumstances. He was a hero, philoso- 
pher, man of letters, man of pleasure ; 
a good soldier, very high-minded, but 
subject to passion ; very wise in diffi- 
culty, and very foolish in prosperity, 

* Add the Sarcophagus, perhaps his, in 
the British Museum. 

Gent. Mag. June, 1S24. 
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but not a man of high reason or IWi- 
citous management of things. He 
overdid every thing, and was always hi 
extremes. No history, however, can 
contain more instruction and more in- 
terest. 

Mr. Pratt, therefore, having made 
the History of Quintus Curtius a re- 

S ular English book, wc conceive that 
e has rendered both amusement and 
benefit to the reading publick. The 
notes are often curious, always im- 
portant. We have turned with avidity 
to the subject of Persepolis (vol. ii. p. 
528), and the varying accounts only 
strengthen an opinion which we have 
entertained, that the pretended palace 
of Persepolis, or the forty columns, 
might not have existed in the days of 
Alexander. The style of architecture 
appears to us of an Indian or Arabian 
character, of later date. They who 
must have known, say that the city 
was existing in splendour under the 
reign of Julian. '* From all which it 
is to be inferred, that its total destruc- 
tion is only to be assigned to the first 
ages of Mahometanism” (p. 531), i. e. 
A. 1>. 982. 

123. The Characters of Theophrastus ; 
translated from the Greek , and illustrated 
try Physiognomical Sketches. To irhich 
arc subjoined the Greek Text , with Notes, 
and Hints on the Individual Varieties qj' 
Human Nature. By Francis Howell. 
8lo, pp. 861. Jos. Taylor. 

THIS work of Theophrastus is one 
of the most celebrated productions of 
antiquity. Though repeated transla- 
tions of it have appeared, it has never 
before been made accessible to the 
English reader in so perfect a form aa 
the present. La Bruyere's imitations 
of the Greek Moralist are well known; 
and from these many persons derive all 
their acquaintance with the ethic por- 
traits of Theophrastus. But the lively 
Frenchman used the characters 
“ merely as the ground-work of his 
own edifice, which differs as much 
from the original, in style and manner, 
as the architecture or costume of the 
ancient Greeks differed from the modes 
of building and dress which prevail in 
modem France.” 

Mr. Howell has performed an ac- 
ceptable service to the publick, in giv- 
ing a useful and elegant edition of This 
interesting relic of Grecian literature. 
His translation, which stands first in 

the 
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the volume, is upon the whole respect- 
ably executed. The energetic,* yet 
compressed phraseology of the original 
is, indeed, sometimes lost in the ver- 
sion; but for this defect, justice de- 
mands that the translator should be al- 
lowed to make his own apology. He 
says, 

" In rendering the initial sentences, or 
definitions, I should have felt myself em- 
barrassed, unless 1 had used a much greater 
paraphrastic liberty than la translating any 
other part of the text : yet 1 have always 
endeavoured fairly to comprehend the sense 
of the original in the paraphrase. The dis- 
crepancy between the Greek and the English, 
which may strike the reader at first sight, 
will, I believe, generally appear to belong 
rather to the structure of tne sentence than 
to the substance of the thought." (Notes, 
p. 168.) 

The Greek text of Theophrastus is 
neatly printed. In preparing it for the 
press, Mr. Howell informs us that he 
•* collated all the principal editions 
with no little diligence and that he 
in general adopted those readings 
which were sanctioned by the best 
authorities. 

As to the specific nature of his criti- 
cal labours, the editor a fibrils us no in- 
formation ; his notes being almost 
wholly devoted, to the discussion of 
questions relative to the philosophy of 
tne mind. They contain many va- 
luable remarks on this science ; among 
which we may mention, as peculiarly 
deserving of attention, those which are 
addressed to Craniologist9, the imper- 
fections of whose theory is well de- 
monstrated. 

We must not forget to notice the 
wood-cuts with whicli this volume is 
decorated. They are boldly and skil- 
fully designed, and as neatly engraved ; 
and form pleasing illustrations of the 
work to which they are appended. 

1<4. Redgauntlet, a Tale of the Eighteenth 

Century . By the" Author of Waverley.” 

s no is. Hurst, Robinson, and Co, 

THE Author of Waverley hai here 
presented us with another historical 
Novel, well calculated to support the 
fame he has already acquired. This 
story is laid between the years 1765 
and 1770, when the Pretender was 
framing fresh plots to regain the 
throne of his ancestors. The name of 
Redgauntlet i, given to an old Scottish 
family, whose chief lost Kis life, at 
Carlisle, in the rebellion of 1745. 


The first volume is entirely occu- 
pied with a correspondence between 
two young friends, the one Alan Fair- 
ford, the son of an Edinburgh Writer 
to the Signet, and an embryo barrister 
to boot, and the oLhcr Darsie Latimer, 
an orphan (a3 it turns out in the event) 
of Sir Arthur Redgauntlet. The two 
youihs had, it appears, been fellow 
chum9 at the High-School of Edin- 
burgh. Whilst Alan Fairford is plod- 
ding through the dry sinuosities of the 
law, and preparing himself, in com- 
pliance with his honoured father's 
wishes, for a call to the Bar, Darsie 
Latimer is idling, first at Dumfries 
and next among the rocks on the mar- 
gin of the Solway Frith. The first 
scene worth mentioning to which our 
young hero was witness, was a salmon 
hunt, to which we only recur in this 
place for the purpose of introducing to 
our readers a personage who afterwards 
becomes a very conspicuous character 
in the dramatis persona of the history. 
This individual, who seemed to have 
the command of the fishermen engaged 
in the salmon hunt, was a tall man, 
well-mounted on a strong black horse, 
which he caused to turn and wind like 
a bird in the air, carried a longer spear 
than any of the others, and wore a 
sort of fur cap or bonnet, with a short 
feather in it, which gave him on the 
whole an air of superiority over his 
companions. The young enthusiast 
of the High-School, after the sport 
was concluded and the riders had re- 
tired, was lingering on the sand9 
watching the Sun’s decline in the 
most approved manner, when he was 
abruptly accosted by the person who 
had previously roused so much of his 
curiosity, and reminded by him that if 
he delayed his retreat much longer, 
the returning tide would cut off all 
possibility of escape. The youth obeys 
the hint, and is toiling tnrough the 
already softening bed of the Solway 
with considerable haste and apprehen- 
sion, when he is once more overtaken 
by the horseman, who foreseeing his 
danger, recommends him to get up 
behind him, a proposal which he i9 of 
course in no condition to refuse. He 
accordingly gets up, and 

" Tramp tramp along the sands they rode, 
Splash splash along the sea.** 

Finding the young man extremely 
uninformed as to the countiy in whicn 
he was sojourning, the stranger, to 

shield 
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shield him from a storm now gather- 
ing in the horizon, takes him home 
to his cottage, where many things con- 
firmed Daraie in his opinion, that his 
host was not 11 what he seemed. *• 
The next morning, however, he es- 
corts him on his way, and finally con- 
signs him io the guidance of a worthy 
Quaker, the proprietor of some salmon 
fisheries, who happens to overtake 
them on the road, and into whose 
mouth (for want of knowing more of 
his subject) our author contrives to 
put some very strange and very tin- 
quaker-like language. Joshua Gcddes, 
for such is the name of this respecta- 
ble individual, invites the “ young 
man” to pass a day at his residence, 
very gravely entitled Mount Sharon t 
where the host and his placid sister 
are made to commit not a few most 
erratic and uncharacteristic speeches. 

Meanwhile the young special-pleader, 
Alan Fairford, is called to the bar, al- 
though he nevertheless contrives to 
continue a very prolix correspondence 
with his friend, and at the instance of 
a certain young lady, who afterwards 
figures in the story at some length, 
persuades Darsie to return from Eng- 
land to the. “gude town,” but befoie 
the youth has an opportunity of at- 
tending to his suggestion, he is tre- 

f mnned (in a disturbance, said to have 
)een fomented with that view) by the 
mysterious personage who rescued him 
from the gathering tide of the Solway. 
This individual, who is one of the 
faithful but infatuated followers of the 
Pretender, Charles Edward, is of the 
Redgauntlet family, and uncle to Dar- 
sie. He pursues this measure with a 
view either to persuade or coerce his 
nephew into joining in a desperate ad- 
venture to obtain the British Crown 
for the Chevalier. His uncle assumes 
the right of his legal guardian, arid 
carries him about from place to place 
in a manner, and with imputed objects, 
that set all probability at defiance. 
Alan Fairford, his friend, of course, 
goes in search of him, and thus wc 
have a brace of heroes alternately re- 
lating their sufferings and exploits to 
each other. Under the protection of 
Redgauntlet, Darsie finds a young 
lady, who, besides claiming him for 
her brother, relates all she knows of 
their family. To the earnest instances 
of his uncle to joiu him in his insane 
scheme to depose King George and 
crown the Pretender, Darsie neither 


consents nor refuses, aware of the dis- 
advantages likely to result from openly 
doing violence to the fiery prejudice! 
of his relation. — -The following de- 
scription of Charles Edward, who, on 
the invitation of Redgauntlet and- a 
few of the most zealous of his parti- 
zans, had been induced to visit Eng- 
land, and who is, at one period of this 
narrative, concealed in the house of 
two Catholic ladies in the disguise of 
a priest, is worthy of being quoted : 

“ He was a man of middle life, about 
forty, or upwards ; but either care, or fa- 
tigue, or indulgence, had brought on the 
appearance of premature old age, and given 
to his fine features a cast of seriousness or 
even sadness. A noble countenance, how- 
ever, still remained ; and though his com- 
plexion was altered, and wrinkles stamped 
upon his brow in many a melancholy fold, 
still the lofty forehead, the full aud well- 
opened eye, and the well-formed nose, 
showed how handsome in better days lie 
roust have been. He was tall, but lost the 
advantage of his height hy stooping; and 
the cane which lie wore always in his hand, 
and occasionally used, as well as his slow 
though majestic gait, seemed to intimnto 
that his fine form and limbs felt already 
some touch of infirmity. The colour of his 
hair could not he discovered, as, according 
to the fashion, he wore a periwig. He was 
handsomely though gravely dressed in a se- 
cular habit, and had a cockade in his hat; 
circumstances which did not surprise Fair- 
ford, who knew that a military disguise was 
very often assumed hy the seminary priests, 
whose visits to England, or residence there, 
subjected them to legal penalties.' ' 

The description of Westminster Ab- 
bey, and a circumstance which occur- 
red at the Coronation of George III. 
we lay before our readers, as one of the 
passages the most easily detached from 
its context : 

44 It was illuminated hy ten thousand 
wax lights, whose splendour at first dazzled 
my eyes, coming as we did from these dark 
and secret avenues. But when my sight 
began to become steady, how shall I de- 
scribe what I beheld ? Beneath were hugo 
imfjjpts of tables, occupied by prinees and 
nobles in tlieir robes of state — high officers 
of the crown, wearing their dresses and 
badges of authority — reverend prelates and 
judges, the sages of the church and law, in 
their more sombre yet not less awful robes — 
with others whose antique and striking cos- 
tume announced their importance, though I 
could not even guess wno they might be. 
But at length the truth burst on me at once 
— it was, and the murmurs around confirm- 
ed it, the Coronation Feast. At a table 

above 
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above the rest, and extending across the up- 
per end of the hell, eat enthroned the youth- 
ful Sovereign himself, surrounded by the 
princes of the blood, and other dignitaries, 
and receiving the suit and homage of his 
subjects, heralds and pursuivants, blazing 
in their fantastic yet splendid armorial ha- 
bits, and pages of honour, gorgeously ar- 
rayed in the garb of other days, waited upon 
the princely banquetters. In the galleries 
with which the spacious hall was surround- 
ed, shone all, and more than all, that my 
poor imagination could conceive of what 
was brilliant in riches, or captivating in 
beauty. Countless rows of ladies, whoso 
diamonds, jewels, and splendid attire were 
their least powerful charms, looked down 
from their lofty seats on the rich scene be- 
neath, themselves forming a show as daz- 
zling and as beautiful as that of which they 
were spectators. Under these galleries, nnd 
behind the ban quetting tables, were a multi- 
tude of gentlemen, dressed as if to attend a 
court, but whose garb, although rich enough 
to have adorned a Royal drawing-room, 
could not distinguish them in such a scene 
as this. Amongst these we wandered for a 
few minutes, undistinguished and unregard- 
ed. 1 saw several young persons dressed as 
1 was, so was under no embarrassment fioin 
the singularity of iny habit, and only re- 
joiced, as I hung on my uncle's arm, at the 
magical splendour of such a scene, and at 
hit goodness for procuring me the pleasure 
of beholding it. By and by, I perceived 
that my unde hail acquaintances among 
those who were under the galleries, and 
seemed, like ourselves, to be mere specta- 
tors of the solemnity. They recognised 
each other with a single word, sometimes 
only with a gripe of the hand — exchanged 
some private signs, doubtless — and gradually 
formed a little group, in the centre of which 
we were placed. ‘ Is it not a grand sight, 
Lilias? (said my uncle.) All the noble, 
and all the wise, and all the wealthy of Bii- 
tain, are there assembled.’ * It is, indeed/ 
said I, ‘all that my mind could have fancied 
of regal power and splendour.’ 4 (iirl/ he 
whispered, — and my uncle ran make his 
whispers as terribly emphatic as his thun- 
dering voice, — * all bluet is noble and worthy 
in this fair land are there assembled — but it 
is to bend like slaves and sycophants be foie 
the throne of a new usurper.' I looked at 
him, and the dork hereditary frown of #ur 
unhappy ancestor was black upon his brow. 
4 For God’s sake/ I whispered, 4 consider, 
sir, where we are. 1 4 Fear nothing/ he 
•aid i * we are surrounded by friends.’ — As 
he proceeded, his strong and muscular frame 
shook with suppressed agitation — 4 See/ he 
•aid, 4 yonder fiends Norfolk, renegade to 
hie Cathol ic faith ; there stoops the Bishop 
of — » traitor to the Church of England ; 
and, fhttne of shames ! — yonder the gigantic 
form of BtrdT his head before the 


grandson of his father’s raurtherer ! But a 
sign shall be seen this night amongst them : 
— * Mene> Mene , Tekel , Upharsin / shall be 
read on these walls, as distinctly as the spec- 
tral hand-writing made them visible on those 
of Belshazzar !' ‘For God’s sake/ said I, 
dreadfully alarmed, it is impossible jou can 
meditate violence in such a presence!’ — 

4 None is intended, fool/ he answered, 4 nor 
can the slightest mischance happen, provid- 
ing you will rally your boasted courage, and 
obey my direction. But do it coolly and 
quickly, for there are an bundled lives at 
stake/ * Alas ! what can I do ? ’ I asked in 
the utmost terror. 4 Only be prompt to 
< veeute my bidding/ said he : 4 it is but to 
lift a glove — Here, hold this in jour hand 
— throw tile train of your dress over it, be 
firm, composed, and ready — or, at all events, 
I step forward myself.* * If there is no vio- 
lence designed/ I said, taking mechanically 
the iron glove he put into my hand. I 
could nut conceive his meaning ; hut, in the 
exalted state of mind in which I beheld him, 
1 was convinced that disobedience oil my 
part would lead to some wild explosion. I 
felt, fioin the eineigency of the occasion, 
a sudden presence of mind, and resolved to 
do any tiling that might avert violence and 
bloodshed. I was not long held in suspense. 
A loud floiuish of trumpets, and the voice of 
heralds, were inixrd with the clattering of 
horses* hoofs, while a champion, armed at 
all points, like those I had lead of in io- 
mances, attended by squires, pages, and the 
whole retinue of chivalry, pranced foivvard, 
mounted upon a barbed steed. His chal- 
lenge, in defiance of all who dared impeach 
the title of the new Sovereign, was recited 
aloud — once, and again. * Rush in at the 
third sounding,’ said my uncle to me ; 
‘biing me the paiadei'b gage, and leave 
mine in lieu of it/ I could not see how 
this was to be done, us we were siinoumhd 
by people on all sides. But, at the third 
sounding of the tiumpets a lane opened, as 
if by word of command, betwixt me and the 
champion, and my uncle’s voice said, ‘Now, 
Lilias, now !’ With a swift and yet steady 
step, and with a presence of mind for which 
1 liavc never since been able to account, I 
discharged the perilous commission. I was 
hardly seen, I believe, as I exchanged the 
pledges of battle, and iu an instant retiled. 
‘ Noblj done, n»y girl V said my unde, at 
whose side I found myself, shrouded as I 
wus before, by the interposition of the bye- 
stunders. * Cover our retreat, gentlemen,* 
lie whispered to those around him. Room 
was made for us to approach the wall, which 
seemed to open, and we were again involved 
in the dsrk passages through which we liad 
formerly passed. In a small anti-room xny 
uncle stopped, and hastily muffling me in a 
mantle wnich was lying there, we passed the 
guards— threaded the labyrinth of empty 
streets and courts, and reached our retired 

lodgings 
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lodgings without attracting the least atten- 
tion." 

There is something powerfully inte- 
resting in the description of the Coun- 
cil held between Rtdgaumlet and the 
disaffected noblemen who stood pledged 
to further the desperate designs of the 
Pretender. The smallness of their 
numbers — the fate of their friends in 
I74. f >, yet fresh in their memories, as 
well as the supineness of those to 
whom they looked for support and co- 
operation, utterly damped the feeling 
of enthusiasm which had at first in- 
duced them to embark in this ha'/ardons 
enterprise, Redgauntlet was the only 
partisan really fervent in the cause. 
After excuses for not joining hand and 
heart in the cause of the Pretender, 
one of the noblemen observed, that 
the absence of the Prince would alto- 
gether cripple their exertions, as no in- 
surrection which had not Charles 
Siuart at its head, would ever answer 
any purpose. What was their asto- 
nishment when Redgauntlet informed 
them that Charles Kdvvard was not 
only in England, but actually in that 
house. 

4< There was a deep pause. Those among 
the conspirators whom mere habit, or a de- 
sire of preserving consistency, luid engaged 
in the uffair, now saw with terror their re- 
t.i eat cut off; anil others, who at a distance 
lud regarded the proposed enterprise as 
hopeful, tiembled when the moment of ac- 
tually embarking iu it was thus unexpectedly 
and almost inevitably precipitated. 

“ 4 How now, my lords ami gentlemen !* 
said Redgauntlot : 1 Is it delight and rapture 
that Keeps you thus silent ? where are the 
eager welcomes that should he paid your 
rightful King, who a second time confides 
his person to the care of his subjects, unde- 
terred by the hair-breadth escapes and se- 
vere privations of his former expedition ? I 
hope there is no gentleman here that is not 
ready to redeem, in his Prince’s presence, 
the pledge of fidelity which he offered in his 
absence?* ‘I, at least,* said the young 
roblemcn, resolutely, and laying his hand 
on his sword, 4 will not be that coward. If 
Charles is come to these shores, I will he 
the first to give him welcome, and to devote 
ray life and fortune to his service.’ 4 Be- 
fore Cot,* said Mr. Meredith, 4 1 do not see 
that Mr. Redgauntlet has left us anything 
else to do.* 4 Stay,® said Summer trees, 
« there is yet one other question. Has he 
brought any of those Irish rapparees with 
him, who broke the ueek of our last glorious 
affair?* 4 Not a man of them,* said Red- 
gauntlet. * I trust,* said Dr. Grumball, 
‘ that there are no Catholic priests in his 


company. 1 would not intrude on the pri- 
vate conscience of my sovereign, but, m an 
unworthy son of the Church of Ragland, it 
is my duty to .consider her security/ 4 Not 
a Popish dog or cut is there, to bark or mew 
about his Majesty,* said Redgauntlet. 4 Old 
Shaftesbury himself could not wish a priuce’s 
person more securo from Popery — which 
may not b'e the worst religion in the world, 
notwithstanding. — Any more doubts, gen- 
tlemen ? can no more plausible reasons he 
discovered for postponing the payment of 
our duty, and discharge of our oaths and 
engagements ? Meantime your King waits 
your declaration — by my faith he hath but 
a frozen reception . 

The following can, from its histori- 
cal interest, hardly fail of being ac- 
ceptable. : — 

44 A short passage, and a few steps, 
brought them to the door of the temporary 
presence-chamber, iu which the Royal 
Wanderer was to u-ceive their homage, it 
was the upper loft of ouo of those cottages 
which mude additions to the Old Inn, 
poorly furnished, dusty, and in disorder ; for 
rash as the cntei prise might be considered, 
tlmy hud been still careful not to draw the 
attention of strangers by any particular at- 
tentions to the personal accommodation of 
the Prince. .He was seated, when the de- 
puties, as they might be termed, of his re- 
maining udherents entered ; and as he rose, 
and came forward und bowed, in acceptance 
of their salutation, it was with a dignified 
courtesy which at once supplied whatever 
was deficient in external pomp, and convert- 
ed the wretched garret into a saloon worthy 
of the occasion. 

44 It is needless to add, that ho was tho 
same personage already introduced iu tho 
character of Father Buonaventure, by which 
name he was distinguished at Fairladies. 
His dress was not different from what ho 
then wore, excepting that he had a loose 
riding-coat of camlet, under which he carried 
an efficient cut- and- thrust sword, instead of 
his walking rapier, and also a pair of pis- 
tols.** 

From a paper which fallsaccidentally 
into their hands, they find they are be- 
trayed : — 

44 Redgauntlet read — and, dropping it on 
the ground, continued to stare upon the 
spot where it fell, with raised hands and fixed 
eyes. Sir Richard Glendale lifted the fatal 
paper, read it, and saying, 4 Now all is in* 
deed over,’ handed it to* Maxwell, who said 
aloud, 4 Black Colin Campbell, by G — d ! 1 
heard he had come post from London last 
night-* 

44 As if in echo to liis thoughts, the 
violin of the blind man was heard, playing 
with spirit a celebrated clan* march. 

44 4 The Campbells are coming in earnest,* 

said 
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•■id Mac Keller ; 4 they are upon ns with 
the whole battalion from Carlisle.’ 

« There was a silence of dismay, and two 
or three of the compauy began to drop out 
of the room. 

“ Lord — spoke with the generous 
spirit of a young English nobleman. * If 
we have been fools, do not let us be cowards. 
— We have one here more precious than us 
all, and come hither on our warranty — let 
us save him at least.’ 4 True, most true/ 
answered Sir Richard Glendale. * Let the 
King be first cared for.’ 4 That shall be 
my business,’ said Redgauntlet ; * if we 
have but time to bring back the brig, all 
will be well — I will instantly dispatch a party 
in a fishing skiff to bring her to.' — He gave 
his commands to two or three of the most 
active among his followers.—-' Let him be 
once on board,’ he said, 4 and there are 
enough of us to stand to arms and cover his 
retreat.* * Right, right,* said Sir Richard, 
4 and I will look to points which can he 
made defensible; and the old powder-plot 
boys could not have made a more desperate 
resistance than we shall. — Redgauntlet/ 
continued he, 4 I see Borne of our friends 
are looking pale ; hut methiuks your nephew 
has more mettle in his eye now than when we 
were in cold deliberation, with danger at a dis- 
tance.* 4 It is the way of our house/ said 
Redgauntlet ; 4 our courage ever kindles 
highest on the losing side. I, too, feel 
that the catastrophe I have brought on must 
not be survived by its author. Let mo 
first,’ he said,* addressing Charles, 4 see 
your Majesty’s sacred person in such safety 
as can now he provided for it, and then — ’ 
* You may spare all considerations concern- 
ing me, gentlemen,’ again repeated Charles ; 
4 yon mountain of Criffol shall fly as soon as 
I will/ 

44 Most threw themselves at his feet with 
weeping and entreaty ; Borne one or two 
slunk in confusion from the apartment, and 
were heard riding off. Unnoticed in such a 
scene, Darsie, his sister, and Redgauntlet, 
drew together, and held each other by the 
hands, as those who, when a vessel is about 
to founder in the storm, determiue to take 
their chance of life and death together. 

44 Amid this scene of confusion, a gentle- 
man, plainly dressed in a riding habit, with 
a black cockade in his hat, but without any 
arms except a coutcau-de-chasse , walked into 
their apartment without ceremony. He was 
a tall, thin, gentlemanly roan, with a look 
and bearing decidedly military. He had 
passed through their guards, if in the con- 
fusion they now maintained any, without 
stop or question, and now stood, almost 
unarmed, among anned men, who, never- 
theless, gazed on him as the angel of de- 
etructlon. 

44 1 You look coldly on me, gentlemen,’ 
he said* 4 Sir Richard Glendale— My Lord, 
wo wen not always such strangers. Hs, 


Pate-ln-Perll, how is It with you ? and yon, 
too, Ingoldsby — I must not call you by any 
other name — why do you receive an old 
friend so coldly ? But you guess my errand.’ 

4 And are prepared for it, General,* said 
Redgauntlet ; 4 we are not men to be penned 
up like sheep' for the slaughter.* 4 Pshaw ! 
you take it too seriously — let me speak but 
one word with you.’ 4 No words con shake 
our purpose/ said Redgauntlet, 4 were your 
whole command, as I suppose is the ease, 
drawn round the house.’ 4 l am certainly 
not unsupported/ said the General ; 4 but if 

you would hear me * 4 Hear me, Sir,* 

said the Wanderer, stepping forward ; 4 I 
suppose I am the mark you aim at — I sur- 
render myself willingly, to save these gen- 
tlemen’s danger — let this at least avail in 
their favour.’ 

44 An exclamation of 4 Never, never!* 
broke from the little body of partisans who 
threw themselves round the unfortunate 
Prince, and would have seized or struck 
down Campbell, had it not been that he re- 
mained with his arms folded, and a look 
rather indicating impatience because they 
would not hear him, than the least appre- 
hension of violence at their hand. 

44 At length he obtained a moment's 
silence. 4 I do not,’ said he, 4 know this 
gentleman’ — (making a profound bow to 
the unfortunate Prince) — 4 1 do not wish to 
know him ; it is a knowledge which would 
suit neither of us.* 4 Our ancestors, never- 
theless, have been well acquainted/ said 
Charles, unable to suppress, even in that 
hour of dread and danger, the painful recol- 
lections of fallen royalty. 4 In one word, 
General Campbell/ said Redgauntlet, 4 is it 
to be peace or war? — You are a man of ho- 
nour, and we con trust you.’ 4 I thank 
you, Sir/ said the General ; 4 and I reply, 
that the answer to your question rests with 
yourself. Come, do not be fools, gentle- 
men ; there was perhaps no great harm 
meant or intended by your gathering to- 
gether in this obscure corner, for a bdar- 
baiting, or a cock-fighting, or whatever 
other amusement you may nave intended ; 
but it was a little imprudent* considering 
how you stand with Government* and it lias 
occasioned some anxiety. Exaggerated ac- 
counts of your purpose have been laid be- 
fore Government by the information of a 
traitor in your own counsels; and I was sent 
down post to take the command of a suffi- 
cient number of troops, in case these ca- 
lumnies should be found to have any real 
foundation. I have come here, of course, 
sufficiently supported both with cavalry and 
infantry, to do whatever might be neces- 
sary } but my commands are — and I am 
sure they agree with my inclination — to 
make no arrests, nay, to make no further 
inquiries of any kind, if this good assembly 
will consider their own interest so far as to 
give up their immediate purpose, and re- 
turn 
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turn quietly home to their own houses/ 
‘What! — all?* exclaimed Sir Richard 
Glendale — * all , without exception ? * ‘ All, 

without one single exception,* said the Ge- 
neral ; * such are my orders. If you accept 
my terms, say so, and make haste; for 
things may happen to interfere with his 
Majesty’s kind purposes towards you all/ 

‘ His Majesty’s kind purposes !* said the 
Wanderer. ‘ Do 1 hear you aright, Sir ?* 

‘ 1 speak the King's very words, from his 
very lips,' replied the General. ‘ I will,' 
said his Majesty, ‘ deserve the confidence of 
my subjects, by reposing my security in the 
fidelity of the millions who acknowledge my 
title — in the good sense and prudence of 
the few who continue, from the errors of 
education, to disown it.— Flia Majesty 
will not even believe that the most zealous 
Jacobites who yet remain can nourish a 
thought of exciting a civil war, which must 
be fatal to their families and themselves, 
besides spreading bloodshed and ruin through 
a peaceful land. He cannot even believe of 
his kinsman, that he would engage brave 
and generous, though mistaken men, in an 
attempt which must ruin all who have 
escaped former calamities ; and he is con- 
vinced, that, did curiosity or any other 
motive lead that person to visit this coun- 
try, he would soon see it was his wisest 
course to return to the continent ; and his 
Majesty compassionates his situation too 
much to offer any obstacles to his doing so.* 
‘Is this real?' said Redgauntlet. ‘Can 
you mean this ? — Am I — are all, or any, of 
these gentlemen at liberty, without inter- 
ruption, to embark in yonaer brig, which J 
see is now again approaching the shore ?’ 
‘ You, Sir — all — any of the gentlemen pre- 
sent,' said the General, — ‘ all whom the 
vessel can contain, are at liberty to embark 
uninterrupted by me ; but I advise none to 
go off who have not powerful reasons un- 
connected with the present meeting; for 
this will be remembered against no one.' 
‘ Then, gentlemen,' said Redgauntlet, clasp- 
ing h» hands together as the words burst 
from him, ‘ the cause is lost for ever' 1" 
The Pretender and Redgauntlet leave 
the country together. Alan Fairford 
marries Lilias, the sister of Darsie, or, 
as he is now called, having retrieved 
the possessions and titles of xiis father. 
Sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet, and 
with a letter from Dr. Dryasdust, nar- 
rating these particulars, the 3d volume 
closes. 



195. Account of the Royal Hospital and 
Collegiate Church if St. Katharine, near 
the Tower o/ London. By J. B. Nichols, 
F.S.A. F.L.S. 4 to,pp. 69. 

THIS publication owes its origin to 
the interest excited in consequence of 


the application to Parliament far a Bill 
to make New Docks on the site of tha 
Precinct and Collegiate Church of St. 
Katharine ; which application has 
been for the present withdrawn, to be 
brought forward next session. 

“ Though every Lover of his Country 
must rejoice at the Commercial Prosperity 
which requires this additional accommoda- 
tion for the Port of London — the Antiquary, 
alive to the venerable remains of distant 
years, cannot but regret the anticipated de- 
struction of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Katharine. It is attached to the oldest 
Ecclesiastical Community existing in Eng- 
land, which survived the shocks of the Re- 
formation, and the puritanical phrensy of 
the succeeding age." 

This volume is chiefly compiled from 
Dr. Ducard’s History, published about 
forty years ago (which in consequence 
of a destructive fire in Feb. 1808, is 
now a liber rarissimus). It is com- 
pendious but accurate, preserving copies 
of the epitaphs placed in the Church 
since Dr. Ducarel’s time, as well as 
an alphabetical list of those primed in 
Dr. Ducarel's work. 

The table monument, described p. 
20, wa 9 probably erected to the me- 
mory of Dr. Thomas Wilson, Master 
of the Hospital, who died in 1581, 
and was buried within this Church. 
Tradition gives it to a Countess of 
Huntingdon, and the period of its erec- 
tion in 1429. This is however unsup- 
ported by facts 1 for the erection of 
the monument cannot be ascribed to 
any period earlier than the reign of 
Henry VIII.; and the Countes 9 of 
Huntingdon, to whom it is supposed 
to be erected, was the wife of the Duke 
of Exeter, whose monument is imme- 
diately opposite. 

We notice the following error in p. 
31: for a crown crenellb, read a mural 
crown. 

The volume is embellished with six 
plates, representing— 1 . Inside View of 
the Church by Carter, in 1780 ; 2. 
Ground Plot of the Hospital and Church 
in 1781 ; 3. Hollars view of the 
Church 1660 , &c. &c.; 4. N.E. View 
of the Church by Pouncey, in 1779; 
5 . Altar Piece, and Monuments of 
Duke of Exeter and Hon. E. Monta- 
gue; 6 . Carvings under the Stalls and 
on the Pulpit, &c. 

»'■■■ 

196. Morning Communions with God ; or 

Devotional Meditations for every Day in the 

Year . By Christophsr Christian Sturm, 

Author 
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Author if Reflection* on the Works of 
God , translated from the German. By 
W. Johnstone, //. M. 8 vo. 2 vol. 

PIETY is a sublime principle, which 
inspires awe and admiration in culti- 
vated minds ; an awe and admiration 
which (ire inwardly felt, and display 
themselves in a reverence that recoils 
from the remotest decree of approxi ma- 
tion with Deity; and conceives, that it 
was his paternal and benevolent inten- 
tion for man to be good and to be happy. 
But the vulgar, however able they may he 
as mechanics, arc no judges, beyond ob- 
vious and superficial points, of abstract 
and intellectual subjects, and attribute 
to divine perfection the little-minded 
feelings of a despot, an executioner, or 
a wild beast over liis prey. Through 
literal interpretations of the prophetic 
language of the Old Testament, known 
by theologians to be figurative, they 
become slaves to an imaginary tyrant, 
and substitute flattery for service. Un- 
der this proneness ot the vulgar to mis- 
conception, zealots, often with good 
meaning, excite enthusiasm, an evil 
(say the Quarterly Retiewcis, xlvii. 
p. 3{).) ofno common magnitude, be- 
cause it directs the attention lc-s to ac- 
tion than to feeling. But hi story shews 
the result of exciting ullraism oil rcli- 

S ious subjects to be faction only. U ti- 
er these impressions, we entertain a 
salutary fear of many publications, 
deemed pious and praiseworthy, merely 
because the subject is religious, but too 
often only rhapsodical jargon, delirious 
ejaculation. With such prepossessions 
we opened the work Ijeforc us, and 


1 28. Concerning tlie Essay on Liberalism . 
we have to observe, that in struggles for 
preponderance of power, success, and not 
rectitude, is the object sought, and we see 
no satisfactory termination but in the esta- 
blishment of constitutional monarchies, and 
representative legislatorial institutions. With 
our author, in p. 1 86', we perfectly agree, 
viz. that let knowledge proceed, these desir- 
able results may ensue of themselves, while 
violence will only throw the whole power 
into the hands of military banditti. A mi- 
litary government must be, in se 9 a despotic 
one; and, wherever it lias an intimate concern 
with the civil government, it must be the 
sole arbiter of events; because an army, 
from views of promotion, will do every thing 
for him who bribes it most. 

19$. - Mr. Muiksworth's Passover is an 
elaborate f&jdanatnry sermon, and favour- 
ably exhibit* ms theological acquisitions. 


[June, 

were agreeably surprised' at finding ge- 
nius and taste in accompaniment with 
warmth of soul. German sentimenta- 
lity is justly condemned, because it en- 
dows vice arid folly with heroic or 
amiable qualities ; but'no man can ex- 
tend this condemnation to the Messiah 
of Klopstock, or the Death of Abel 
by Gcssner. In perusing them, we 
breathe the atmosphere of the blessed ; 
and feel that holiness is the essence of 
a perfect felicity. It is the soul of 
these works which renders them so 
delightful ; and in a similar spirit arc 
written these 4i Communions with 
God,'’ — these effusions of unembodied 
nature. They are very frequently sub- 
lime; always dignified; not huzzaing 
of Christ , as if he was a demagogue or 
a conqueror ; hut the grand and silent 
adoration of the uplifted eyes of a 
martyr. 

— ♦ 

127. Holy Living ami Dying. Together with 
Prayers , containing the I f 'hole Duty if a 
Christian. By Jeremy Taylor, 1).D. To 
which is prefired a Memoir of the Author* s 
Life. Complete in 1 vol. 12 wo. pp. 588. 
Baldwyn. 

THIS elegant edition of a standard 
Woik is deserving of commendation. 
The beautiful Discourses of "Taylor art* 
printed in a clear type, and ail useful 
table of contents is prefixed. Indeed, 
with the exception of some display of 
learning towards the end, we prefer this 
Work to the l Chafe Duty of Man. A 
fine Portrait by Cooper, and new Me- 
moir, containing the substance of Mr. 
Hcber’s, are prefixed. 


130. Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney** 
Letter to Mr. Brand , concerning a Review 
of his Lectures on Chemical Science, com- 
plains (p. 5), that the Review was got lip 
with a premeditated intention of putting him 
down (for which he quotes a conversation 
held in the library of the Koval Institution), 
because his (Mr. Gurney’s) oxy- hydrogen 
blow-pipe went nigh to prove that wire 
gauze is totally insecure as a guard against 
the inflammation of explosive mixture of the 
gases (p. 21). We think that before this 
sweeping position had been advanced, a pri- 
vate communication s]iould have been made 
to Sir Humphrey Davy, and pro and con 
have both appeared together in Mr. Gur- 
ney’s work. Then all this vexation would 
havo been avoided. 

131 . Wiimns’s / oyage to the Moon is 
the review of a pi ojcct once treated os scriou*, 
and now with < omj hutmnn bv the critic. 
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Selections from Horace, with EsglU 


Oivotoi June 5. 

The Chancellor's Prices for thi# year hove 
been adjudged as follows : 

Latin Essay — “ Coloniarum spud Gne- 
cos et Romanos inter se comperatio M — To 
Edward Bouverie Putey, B. A. of Christ 
Church, now Fellow of Oriel College. 

English Essay — “ Athens in the time of 
Pericles, and Rome in the time of Augus- 
tus"— William Ralph Churton, B.A. of 
Queen's College, now Fellow of Oriel. 

Latin Verses — “Babylon" — To Robert- 
William Mackey, Commoner of Brasennose 
College. 

Sir Roger Newdigate's Price: English 
Verse — “The Arch of Titus" — To John- 
Thomas Hope, Commoner of Christ Church. 

Ready for Publication « 

The Second Part of the Modern History 
of Wiltshire; containing the Hundred of 
HeysteBbwry. By Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 

The Second Part of Vol. XX. of Arclim- 
ologia of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The 19th Number of Fosbroke*s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities. 

The Vllth Number of the Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The 10th Number of Monumental Ef- 
figies of Great Britain. By the late Chab. 
A. Stothard, F.S.A. published by his Wi- 
dow. — Two more Numbers will complete 
the Work. 

The Mohammedan System of Theology; 
or a compendious view of the origin, es- 
tablishment, apparent causes of success of 
Mohammedism ; Doctrines and Literary 
Character of the Koran, with appropriate 
Extracts ; a Refutation of the Charge 
brought against the Jews and Christians of 
Corrupting the Scriptures ; a Summary 
Exposition of Errors, Defects, and other 
particulars relating to the Grand Eastern 
Apostacy. By the Rev. W. H. Neale, M.A. 

Christian Instructions ; consisting of Ser- 
mons, Essays, Addresses, Tales, Anecdotes, 
and Hymns, for the use of Families, Schools, 
&c. By the Her. W. Morgan, B. D. of 
Bradford. 

The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, con- 
sisting of unedited pieces in prose and poetry, 
for the exclusive benefit of nis family. 

A Tour on the Continent, through part 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the 
yean 181? end 1818. By Roger Hog, 
Esq. Author of “ Adelaide de Grammont, 
and other Poems." 

Richmond and ita Vicinity, with a glance 
at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, and Hamp- 
ton Court. By the Rev. Dr. Ryans of 
Islington. 

Gi*t. Mao. June, 1884. 

9 


No. I. of the Costume of the City <of 
London, with e fine coloured Portrait of Sir 
W. Curtis, bart. M. P. By T. L. Butt*. 

The Silent River, and Faithful end For- 
saken, Dramatic Poems. By Robert Su- 

LIVAN. 

Tales from afar, by a Clergyman lately 
resident abroad. 

Theodore, or the Gamester's Progress, a 
Poetic Tale. 

Zoology of Mexico, containing descrip- 
tions of the animals collected there by Mr. 
Bullock, and intended as an Appendix to the 
Travels of the latter in that country. By 
Mr. S wainson. 

A series of Lithographic Prints of Scenery 
in Egypt and Nubia, from drawings by Bos- 
si, a Roman artist. Executed by Messrs. 
Harding and West all. 

A series of Monographs of Genera of 
Molluscs, illustrated with plates of each 
section and of all the new species. By Mr. 
John Edward Gray. . 

An Excursion through the United States 
and Canada, in 1828 and 1823. B, «n 
English Gentleman. 

An Essay on the beneficial Direction of 
Rural Expenditure. By Robert A. Slaniy, 
Esq. 

Preparing for Publication . 

Bibliotheca Biblica, a select List of Books 
on Sacred Literature ; with notices, biogra- 
phical, critical, and biblirelraphieai. By 
William Orme, author or the “Lift of 
John Owen, D.D." 

A Life of Law of Lauriston, projector of 
the Mississippi Scheme. By J. P. Wood. 
Containing a detailed account of the nature, 
rise, and progress, of this extraordinary 
Joint Stock Company. 

An Inquiry into the Duties end Perplexi- 
ties of Medical Men, as Witnesses In Courts 
of Justice ; with Cautions and Directions 
for their Guidance. By J. G. Smith, M.D. 

The Rev.T. Arnold, M. A. has been for 
many years preparing a History of Rome, 
from the earliest times to the death of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius.— The first vo- 
lume, from the Rise of the Roman State to 
the Formation of the Second Triumvirate, 
will soon be published. 

Mr. Basil Montague intends to pub- 
lish a complete and correct edition of Lord 
Bacon’s Works,— a work that has never 
yet been completely done, though so great e 
desideratum in English letters. 

Mr. Lambert, Vice-President of the 
Lmnsraa Society, has been 8 long time *«• 
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■aged on the second volume of Hi* splendid 
vork, a Description of the Genui Pious 
Memoir* of the Bo*e, comprising Bota- 
nieal, Poetical, end Miscellaneous Recollec- 
tion* of that celebrated Flower. In a series 
of Letter* to a Lady. 

Translation of Avenbrugger, aud a Senes 
of original Case* and Dissection*, illustrat- 
ing tike utility of the Stethoscope and Per- 
coftsfon. By Dr. Forbes, of Chichester. 

The Mechanic's Oracle, or Artisan's 
complete Laboratory and Workshop. 

Tne Two Rectors, in ten papers, illus- 
trating the sentiments of the two parties in 
tho Church of England. 

Royal Society of Literature. 

The General Meeting of this Society was 
held May A". The President, the Bishop of 
St* Dam's, took the Chair. The Secrotary, 
the Rea; R. Cattermole, brought forward 
the Annual Report of the Society’s proceed- 
ings. It announces the election of the ten 
Royal Associates ; the names of whom will 
be found in a. 966 . These ten have been 
presented with His Majesty's annual bounty 
of 100 guineas each. His Majesty has also 
placed two medals, of the value of 50 guiueas 
each, at the disposal of the Society, which 
for the present year have been adjudged to 
W. Milford, Esq. for his History of Greece, 
t ffA to Signor Angelo Mai, for his literary 
discoveries in the libraries of Milan and the 
Vatican. The Honorary Associates of the 
First Class, olected for “ their eminence in 
the pursuit of literature," who remain on 
the Society's list, after the nomination of 
those noticed in p. 856, are as follows : 
Bernard Barton — K. Duppa, Esq. LL.B. — 
Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M. A. F. S. A. — W. 
Jacob, Esq. F.R.S.— Rev. S. Lee, M.A. 
Prof. Arab. Univ- Camb. — Rev. J. Lingard, 
D. D.— Rev. G. Miller, D. D.—T. Mitchell, 
Esq. M.A.— J. Montgomery, Esq.— Rev. 
J, Parsons, B.D. — Rev. Ik Polwhele, M.A. 
—Rev. A. Rees, D. D. F. R. S. F. L. S.— 
P. F. Tytier, Esa. Sec. Litt. Class. R. S. E. 

* I. — The First Paper read before the So- 
ciety, was communicated by Granville Penn, 
Esq, entitled, “ Account of an unknown 
Manuscript of 1493; illustrating the last 
Declaration of Henry V." 8tc. The Decla- 
ration alludes to a project of Henry, made 
public by the Monarch himself during his 
test illness. It was his fixed intention, he 
said, had God spared hie life, “ after having 
settled the Kingdom of France in peace, to 
proceed to the Holy Land, and make war upon 
the Infidels, for the recovery of Jerusalem out 
of their hands." After chewing, by argu- 
ments resting on Historical Authority, that 
. this Resolution hod been formed long be- 
fore the occurrence pf the circumstance 
which led to iu publicity ; and that it was 
ennristont with Henry's character, not to 
hf«e Mem revealed it; Mr. Penn proceeds 
t ammm&m the foot, by an account of 


the discovery and contents of a curious 
Black Letter M$. in Old French, found at 
Lisle, in the year 1619 ; which proves to be 
a Memoir Of an actual “ Military Survey of 
the Coasts and Defences of Egypt and Syria, 
from Alexandria round to Gallipoli, made 
by the command of Henry;" and clearly 
intended to be made use of in planning ana 
conducting the projected Expedition. The 
Author of this Survey was Gilbert do Lan- 
noi, a Knight of a noble French family, and 
the Duke of Burgundy’s Ambassador to 
King Henry. 

II. — The Second and Third Papers were 
the first two of a series of Jour, communi- 
cated by Sharon Turner, Esq. “ on the 
mutual Resemblances discoverable in the 
Languages of Nations, not related to each 
other by known origin or by any geographi- 
cal contiguity." Mr. Turner pursues his 
object, with much research, through this 
First Paper, by a comparison and classifica- 
tion of the terms, both simple and com- 
pound, made use of by various ancient and 
modern nations, tP express the numeral 
One. — III. In his Second Paper, Mr. Tur- 
ner traces the relations that exist among 
nearly all the known languages of the world, 
as exemplified in the instance of words em- 
ployed to express the numeral Two. 

IV. — The Fourth Paper read, was entitled 
“ Observations on the Counterfeit Madness 
of Hamlet, and the motive which induced 
him to assume the appearance of Distrac- 
tion." By Thomas Bowdier, Esq. The ob- 
ject of tne Author is, to prove, that the 
mental aberration of Hamlet is, throughout, 
assumed, as the only cloak under which he 
could, at once, conceal the purpose of mur- 
dering his uncle, to which he had been in- 
stigated by the spirit of the deceased King, 
and escape the odious character of a traitor 
and assassin, which, he dreaded, would fol- 
low its accomplishment. 

V. — The Fifth Paper, by Sir W. Ouseley, 
was entitled “ Observations on the River 
Euphrates." The Etymology, of the name 
of this celebrated river is traced by Sir Wil- 
liam, through various Authors — Latin, 
Greek, Ambic, Persian, and finally, Arme- 
nian — to the Hebrew Perath , Frat, or 
Phralh, adopted by the Greeks in the form 
Euphrates , as now written. He notices the 
agreement of European Writers, respecting 
its source, which they place in Armenia; 
quotes, from the Persian Geographer Ham- 
dallab, a passage descriptive of its course 
thence, through an extent of about 1,500 
miles, to the rerjrian Gnlph ; and gives on 
aseount of its appearaoefc and geological 
phenomena, as seen by himself in tike year 
1812 . The whole Dissertation is authenti- 
cated by many references ; and concludes 
with a collection of the various opinions 
concerning the Site of Paradise, which the 
learned have sought to discover dong the 
banks of the Euphrates. 

VI. 
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VI. —The sixth Paper read, was “ An 
Historical Account of the Discoveries that 
Inti been made in Palimpsest" (or Rescript) 
Manuscripts." By Archdeacon Nares, a 
V. P. of this Society. 

This treatise is divided into two parts* of 
which the fimt comprises notices of the 
principal discoveries of this class, made pre- 
viously to those of Angelo Mai. Those 
enumerated are— I . Karts of the New Testa- 
ment* recovered by Kosher and Wetstein* 
from a MS. of the Sixth or Seventh Cen- 
tury, in the Royal Library at Paris. — 8. 
Portions of the Epistle to the Romans* 
translated by Ulplulaa, Bishop of Gothland* 
in the Fourth Century, found, with other 
Fragments, by Francis Augustus Knlttell, 
ita 1755. — 3. A Part of the Ninth Book of 
Livy, discovered in the Vatican Library, in 
1 773, by Paul James Bruns. — 4. The Gospel 
of St. Matthew, recovered from a Rescript 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1801, by the Rev. John Barrett, 
D.D. Vioe Provost, and Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

The second part of the Archdeacon’s 
Communication is 'devoted to the extensive 
discoveries of the Abbate Angelo Mai, Li- 
brarian to the Vatican, and an Honorary’ 
Member of thia Society. It includes a par- 
ticular notice of Eight Articles; mas.— 1. 
Fragments, hitherto inedited, of Three Ora- 
tions of Cicero, from a MS. of the Second 
or Third Century.— 8. Three other Orations 
of Cicero, with some ancient Commentaries, 
not before published. — Date, Eighth Cen- 
tury. — 3. Parts of Eight Compositions of 
the Orator Symmachus.— Date, Seventh or 
Eighth Century. — 4. Several inedited Frag* 
ments of Plautus. — 6. Very extensive Re- 
mains of the celebrated Orator Fronto, con- 
sisting of Epistles, Orations, &c. — 6*. Frag- 
ments, hitherto inedited, of various ancient 
Commentators upon Virgil. — 7. An Edition, 
to which many new Fragments are added, 
of the Gothic Version of the New Testa- 
ment, by Ulpliilas, discovered by KnitteU. 
— 8. Very considerable Portions of the Jong- 
lost Books of Cicero, “ De Republic*." 
These valuable discoveries were all given to - 
the public, by this indefatigable Scholar, 
between 1815 end 1 880. 

VII. — The seventh Paper contained an 
“ Account of the Discovery of some Greek 
Sculptures, in the Ruins or the Temples at 
Seliuus : inn Letter to W. Hamilton, Esq. 
a Fellow of this Society; Hie Majesty’s 
Envoy at the Court of Naples." By Mr. 
Angeil, Architect; transmitted to the So- 
ciety by Mr. Hamilton. In the researches 
which Were rewarded fay the dtsooveries he 
communicates in this Letter, the writer was 
assisted by Mr. Harris, a gentleman of the 
same professional pursuits ; who, through 
hit ardour in the prosecution of them, fell a 
viotim to the nud* aria . The Temples at 
Selinus are Six in number— Three on the 


Eastern, and Three on the Waste rh tlttl* 
between whieh the city stood: their mag»l- 
ficent rethains ere described el lengri by 
Mr. Angell. Amongst the ruins wife dii* 
covered the fragments of several sculptured ; 
metope, in a very antique style ofart. 

VIII.— The Eighth end last Communica- 
tion reed before the Society, wee a third 
Paper, by Mr. Sharon Turner, consecutive 
to his two former; in which the Author 
further elucidate* the proofs he before ad- 
duced, of a common origin, or mutual con- 
sanguinity, in the languages of countries 
wholly disconnected from each other. Ho 
here brings forward a collection of 050 
words, used in various languages to express 
the relatidn of “ Mother f* the majority of 
which rank under two divisions, the writ 
1 laving M, the second N, at the predomi- 
nating sound. In this paper ia Involved a 
discussion of the question. Whether any 
particular sound be exclusively natural to 
the organic tendencies of all infants; which*' 
Mr. Turner contends, is not the case. The 
origin of the coincidence of such sounds, lu 
so many languages, must be sought for In 
other sources. The two classes, into which 
Mr. Turner divides the words he has col- 
lected, are nearly equal in number; end 
since he shews that they originate in utter- 
ances entirely dissimilar, he infers that 
neither class can be peculiarly natural to 
the infantine organ. Mr. Turner’s notion 
of a common origin of languages, as (hue 
far developed by him, lias therefore, the- 
supporPof these two facts, irreconcileaible* 
in his opinion, upon any other hypothesis, 
viz. that the most striking coincidences era 
found to exist between nations which are 
not related to each other by any local affi- 
nities whatsoever ; and, tliat nature Inclines 
the organ of language, in infancy, to no one 
alphabetical enunciation m preference to 
another. 

Sir M. M. Sykes’s Library and Pictures. 

The sale, by Mr. Evans, of the first part 
of this splendid, curious, and extensive Li- 
brary, continued eleven days, and the pro- 
duce was nearly 10,000/. The Duke of 
Sussex, the Duke of Northumberland, Earl 
Spencer, Mr. Thomas Grenville, Mr. Heber* 
Mr. Gtsoime Hibbsit, Mr. Barclay* Mr. 
Dent, the Rev. Mr. Rice, of Brighton, and 
most of the opulent London Bibfiopettste* 
hove enriched their collections by Has dis- 
persion of the literary treasures contained in 
this magnificent Library. The boobs, sspo* 
eially those printed in the fifteenth century* 
■oldat higher pricer then ws everYememb^m 
The copies, however, were, In general, 
matchless, in point of condition, ana many 
of them printed upon vellum. Old BnglMi 
Poe tty was, in tome instances, more highly 
appreciated than even id the Roxburgh *aV 
The Archives at Hoitut, where there soitMely 
remained an hiatus}* this branch of Litem- 




tmt» has Beta- enriched by an a mmmm of 
bum* nn gum i Mid tbi Bds ti / mn W»* 
eipts, bodi pt tbs Pain of Sussex's at Kan* 
tartan Palace, Lord Spencer's at Althorpe, 
mndMr.T. Grenville's, in Cleveland-row, have 
received valuable additions, which the royal 
and noble owners hod despaired of ever ob- 
- taining- The original Report of the Convo- 
cation to Henry VIII. on the legality of his 
proposed divorce from Anne of Clever, sul>- 
ecrioed with the autograph signatures of the 
Archbishops, end all tne Bishops and Clergy, 
AMfmbJyd in Convocation, a manuscript, on 
vellum, war bought for the State Paper Of- 
fice* by order of Mr. Secretary Pee), for 2 1 5L 
At the tele of the aecond portion of Sir 
Marie Sykes's splendid Library, the cele- 
brated edition at Livy, printed by Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz upon vellum, in 14 60, 
eofd far 460 guineas. Erasmus's far-famed 
Greek Testament on vellum, printed at Basil, 
1619, in which edition Erasmus omitted the 
celebrated verse in St. John's Epistles, re- 
epeeting the three heavenly witnesses, was 
purchased by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for 140b Sir Mark Sykes bought this 
hook in Holland for SOZ. ; there is but one 
other copy of it known to exist on vellum, 
and that is in the Cathedral at York. Sir 
Mark Sykes manifested so ardent a disposi- 
tion to possess this volume, that previously 
to his fortunate purchase abroad, ne is said 
to have offered the Archbishop and Dean 
and Chapter of York, one thousand guineas 
for their copy, which they refused. 

Sir Mark Sykes's Italian Pictums and 
ftronzes were sold by Mr. Christie, at his 
rooms in King-street. The pictures were 
not numerous i many of them, however, 
were of the first class. The magnificent 
Landscape, by Salvator Rosa, was purchased 
by Mr. Lombton, often a severe contest, for 
9100 guineas. Lord Damley purchased a 
delightful and most interesting picture, 

E inted by Rubens ; the subject, Two naked 
oys blowing bubbles. Noah's Sacrifice, 
by N. Poussin, was purchased, we under- 
stand, by the Morquio of Stafford, for 300 
guineas. All the good pictures sold at high 
prices. 

Poem m the Eloo Language. 

A curious gift was lately presented to the 
Sheffield literary Society, a prize Poem 
written in the Eloo or ancient language of 
Ceylon, with a Cingalese interpretation by 
the present High Priest of Ceylon, delivered 
in the presence of the King of Candy end 
hie Court, oo the day on Akh the writer 
was installed into tat High Priesthood, 
which office the Poem obtained for him. 
This curiosity was given by the High Priest 
to Mr* B. Clough, missionary in the island 
of Ceylon \ and by the letter presented to 
James Ray, wj, of Sheffield, for the Lite- 
yen Society of that piece. The Poem «e 
mm m idk km of *• Tefipot-tme, 
whtfb If feyt 4bry, my be preserved for 


centuries. The composition » beautifoDy 
executed in small squares, and may, we un- 
derstand, be read in a connected manner in 
any direction. Altogether it does not oecupy 
more than a square space of two inches ; 
while the Cingalese interpretation fills eight 
leaves, each of which measures fifteen inches 
by two. 

Painted Glass in Salisbury Cathedral. 

The great West window in Salisbury 
Cathedral is completed. It is composed of 
various portions of ancient stained glass, 
some taken from different parts of the Ca- 
thedral, and other parte wars purchased in 
London, having been collected on the Con- 
tinent. 

Hydrophobia. 

A peasant in the Ukraine, in 1B18, cured 
many persons who had been bitteu by a mad 
dog, by giving them a strong decoction of 
Sumac Rhus folio ulmi, Tournef. (Win* co- 
riana , Linn.), and of the flowers of the 
genista latm tinctorue. He examined under 
the tongue of his patients twice a day for 
small pustules which commonly form there, 
between the third and ninth day after the 
bite. These he immediately opened and 
cauterized with a hot iron. If they ore not 
opened within twenty-four houre oner their 
appearing, the patieut is lost irrecoverably. 
The patient afterwards gargles with a decoc- 
tion of genista . Dr. Morochetti, of Mos- 
cow, has followed this practice with com- 
plete success. He recommends a careful 
examination of the mouth eveiy day, for six 
week, and gives the patient during that 
time a decoction of the genista (or the pow- 
der of this plant) four times a day, a grain 
weight for every dose. 

A Smokeless Fuel. 

With much pleasure we have learned, that 
the extensive Collieries of Stone-coal and 
Culm at Pembrey , on the entrance of the 
river Burry , South Wales, are at length 
brought into active operation, and the com- 
munication between tnese works and the im- 
portant and commodious harbour at that 
place completed, after a very considerable 
expenditure of capital and labour. As the 
generality of our readers may not be aware 
of the peculiarities of these minerals, and of 
the advantages to be derived from the use of 
them os fuel, we shall briefly point them out. 

Stone-coal, of which Cum is on inferior 
variety, is, in appearance, a dean end hand- 
some jet-black substance : it may be tooched 
without soiling the fingers, end placed on 
clean linen without communicating the least 
taint. Being composed principally of Car- 
bon, it will tarn one-third of time longer, 
end generate one- third of steam more In the 
same period dns an equal onMitity of ordi- 
nary, or bituminous coal, it *is generally 
free from sulphur, end s i w ay* from bitumen \ 
for which reason, during combustion, ii don 
not emit « single particle of moke. 
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REGULUS, 

A Prize Poem recited at Rugby School, on 
Wednesday in Easter Week, 1 824. 

By John Frederick Christie. 

QFT *mid the doubtful battle’s fierce alarms, 
Alternate oooquest crown'd each rival's 
arms. 

And Nations view'd the strife, while War 
unfurl'd [world, — 

Her blood-stain'd flag, the victor's prize a 
Yet might that pomp, that solemn train who 
wait 

Proud Rome's imperious answer at her gate, 
Declare how well In fight the eagle sped, 
Since Carthage waves the olive o'er her head. 
But wherefore rests the loit'rer's wan- 
d'ring eye, 

That erst had pass’d the group unheeded by, 
On yon sad form in Slavery's emblem's drest 
By thrilling grief and conscious shame op- 
press'd ? 

That eagle glance, that blush which warms 
the cneek, [speak : 

Those stifled groans, no common slave be- 
For proudly throbs the life-blood in his veins, 
And glows that soul unmov'd by Punic chains. 
While as his Rome's own tow'rs he views at 
last 

His aching memory glances o'er the past. 
And slowly sadly turns the patriots ken 
From what he is to what he once had been. 
Tho’ now no trumpet’s brazen notes de- 
clare [there j 

Proud Regulus, Rome's firmest bulwark 
Tho’ now for him no blooming laurels wave, 
No shouts of triumph hail the conscious 
slave ; 

Yet was he honour’d once, the joyful throng 
Proclaim'd him Victor as he pass'd along. 
When by, his force, ’mid prostrate heaps of 
slain, [plain, 

Brundusium’s walls were levell'd with the 
He spoke — and nations bow'd them at the 
word, — [sword. 

He fought, and Victory hover'd o’er his 
Tell, Adis, for thou heard'st the battle roar. 
How were thy heights bedew’d with Punic 
gore, 

When Regulus one purple carnage spread, 

, And trampling o'er tne dying and the dead : 
E'en the huge elephant reluctant fled. 

Yet short his triumph— e'en the well- 
esrn'd bay [decay. 

That shades, his patriot brow must know 
Fleeting as oft the rainbow in the Sun, 

Or as some dream that glimmers and is gone | 
For as he rais'd in transport to his Tip 
The imp with glory crown'd, and stoop’d to 


Ah ! little knew they of that soul of flame 
Who deem'd he lov'd e'en flreedofai more 
than feme, 

And lightly thought the patriot'* tout sub- 
dued, [good. 

Would weigh his own against his country's 
With other views he pledg'd his sacred oath, 
Plighted his word, his honour, and his troth. 
That Ocean's wave should waft him bade 
once more 

A willing captive to the Lybian shore, 

If Rome's assembled Senate dare refuse 
The proffer'd terms of ignominious true*. 

Methinks I now e'en see them at they safe 
Those awful fathers met in close debate, 
Nestors with all the grace that youth revares. 
And elder still in wisdom than in years. 

Yet can bright Fancy's ken but dimly trace 
The godlike features of that manly fece. 

The cheek suffus'd with anger's gen'rous 
glow. 

The frown that sits enthron’d upon Ids brow. 
The noble mien, the eye of fire that wall 
Express’d the passions which his soul could 
tell. 

44 Fathers! (he cried) this form were fell'n 
indeed. 

If at my Country's call I fear'd to bleed i 
Let Carthage do her wont ; the veteran's eye 
Views death in all her pangs, nor fears to die. 
This palsied haod no more as erst can wield 
The bick'ring feulchion, or the gleaming 
shield, 

111 waves the sword that arm which wore 
the chain. 

And captives freed brave not the flght again t 
As soon the stag once caught shall tempi 
the snare, [dare. 

The boor, once stung, the serpent's venom 
Reject the proffer'd peace— strike home the 
blow 

That lays in dust Rome's hated rival low." 
The patriot spoke, nor tears nor prayers 
could move 

A breast devoted to its country's love. 

Firmly his cheek repell'd a MarciaYkis* 

That told of days gone by, and long-lost bliss i 
Firmly he view'd bis children clasp each knee 
In all the winning charms of infeney,— 
Endearing tics ! in vain you claim your part, . 
Rome reigns unrivall'd m a Roman's heart ; 
'Gainst Duty's stem resolves no longer plead. 
He bends his come where Troth ana Ho- 


Too well he knew that Carthage hatred 
nurs'd ■' [worst. 

For him whats'er in desalt could pmn the 
Yet recks he nought, by rack or slow decay. 


am, Whether the life be wrench'd or phm away ; 

Fortune, mind field* goddess, sternly frown'd, Death is ihc'eoidler’i ttced> tome when end 
m^d dash'd th’ untasted goblet to tha ground ! how# may. 


But 
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But at those pAngs, u o’er the soul they 
rush, [Wush, 

£'en melice self might heere e grow, or 
And foe* might weeping view that burning 
eye, 

Whose ev’ry mom was tenfold agony ; 

Scorch'd by fierce AfticT* Sun, no lid be- 
tween [screen ; 

To oatch his mid-day wrath with gentle 
Night comes at length, and yet ibr him can 
bring 

No soothing solace on her dewy wing ; 

That form must still its painful vigils keep ; 

Those eyes must ne'er be clos'd in balmy 
sleep ! 

Tis not enough ; for eager Hate must wake 
Pangs keener still her fiery wrath to stake. 

Exhaust each bleeding vein, and bid him feel 
The torturing nge that points the deadly 
steel; 

Peat in the narrow prison of the chest. 

Where’er he turns the iron meets his breast ; 

A thousand daggers make that heart their 
sheath, [death. 

And ev’ry dagger’s point is arm'd with 
Yet ’midst the pangs, the sorrows of that 
hour, . 

His darling passion held its wonted power ; 

His wife, his home — all, all forgot, he sigh'd 
For Rome ; then breath'd a patriot's prayer, 
and died ! 

What, tho* thy mangled corse unhonour'd 
lay* [prey ; 

And hov’ring vultures mark'd thee for their 
What, tho* no urn of brightest gold confin'd 
Those sacred relics, toss u by ev’ry wind; 

Yet in the bosoms of the brave and free 
Was rais'd a lasting cenotaph for thee,*— 

Rome, mourning, shed ('twos richly due) a 
tear 

In grateful memory of thy bright career. 

Ana round thy bust Fame’s choicest laurels 
hang. 

Prais'd by a Tully, by a Horace sung. 


[June, 


The Jbllmring Jen d* Esprit was addressed to 
•A. High mom. Esq, by the late W. Jack- 
son if Canterbury, qf whom an Account 
is given in VoL LIX. p, 877. 

THE CRITIQUE. 
piRST, thanks for your Lays, 
x And now, mal h man cue, 

Behold me sit down 
Like a King on his Throne, 

With a stiff solemn air, 

In eld Aristaroh’s chair. 

Which b now fiU'd by fow men 
Of critic acumen* 

To exert all my vigour, 

And punish with rigour 
Each fault in each poem, 

• I resolve in my proem l 
Such ns rhymes ffhat agree not, 
GrmtM* tho* they be not; 

Lidas 4*9*b*rt or too long. 

Or a comma plac’d wrong* . 


Which comes first ? let me see, — 
The fine* on Mbs G— 

(Which I’d steal if I durst) 

Now in stan/a the first 
A nominative cose 
Is wanting to Grace i 
And then “ unsuffus’d " . 

Is entirely unus’d £ 

To rhyme to “ refus'd t” ' 

Though, unblushing elf, 

I moke it myself : 

You must not think me nice, 

Tbo' I have carp’d at them twice ; 

To their charms I'm not blind, 

For they’re much to my mind ; 

Yet I prefer rather 
Tlie Lines to your Father, 

Which flow sweet and clear 
To the heart and the car. 

Without spot or turmoil. 

Like a cascade of oil. 

Which might flow Pont y pridd down. 
And all smoothly 1 slid down, 

Guam suaviter passus ! 

'Till I came to “ Parnassus * 

And I own I’ve no patience 
With such abbreviations ; 

And the same rule holds true 
With “ happiness*" too. 

For my feelings you torture 
By making it shorter ; 

I wish longer it were 
For friends here and them. 

By which, Sir, is meant 
Friends in Londqn and Kent. 

Now to sum tm the cause. 

Like a Judge of the laws. 

What the Muse now rehearses 
In these asthmatic verses. 

Must on no account pique. 

And so ends “ The Critique." 

These rhymes I indite 
At eleven at night. 

Whilst sleep half shuts my eyes. 

In my mansion which lies 
In the worst of all lanes. 

Which the Muse sometimes feigns. 

In a fanciful hour, * 

To be a fair bower v 

On the bonks of the Stour : ' 

These, I say, I endite 
At eleven at night. 

In hopes to make merry 
My good friend in Bury. 

Jan. 83, 1782* W. J* 

LINES 

Prefixed to the Drawing of an Old Crass. 

W“ ERE is the voice of wailing ? the loud 
prayer 

Of sorrowing bosom* With keen anguish 
riven. 

And the ahrHl cry of agoniz’d despair 

That once the flitting winds had home to 


* PsjmfMus abbreviated 'taPeKnass * and 
happiness to happ' net*. & 

Whicl 
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Which moaning round (lie fretwork, kits 
the scar [awaking 

And wither'd herb that graces thee, 
A kindly feeling, while the raptur'd ear 
Lists to the music which those winds are 
making ? [knee ? 

Where are tlr uplifted hand ? the bended 
Ami the low breathing sounds of soothing 
minstrelsy ? 

Where is the mournful pageantry that stay'd 
In darker day its stately ooiirse awhile 
Around thee, when the clay-cold corpse, 
array’d 

In funeral honours, linger’d near thy pile. 
E'er yet consign'd to cartli ? — the dissonant 
cry 

** Peace to his soul” — where is it?— 
which ascended 

From hundred tongues to that untroubl’d Bky 
Where feuds, and strife, and worldly 
cares are ended ?• 

Where is the pealing anthdm and the song 
That burst with one accord from all the 


motley throng ? 


D. A. Britov. 


LINES 

Oir THE LAMENTED DEATH OF THE 

Marquis of Titchfield. 

CSee our Obituary , p. 457 J 
TA^HEN the grave closes o’er some ho- 
nour'd name, [fame ; 

Mature in age, and fraught with well-cam 'd 
Sounds of regret from grateful crowds will 


Tlie rigorous powers of thine upright mind, 
Thy - jud gm ent cool, thy feelings warm and 

Severe but when Corruption rear'd her head, 
Slow to decide, yet spurning to be led ; 
Whene’er thou rais’d thy voice, with loud 
acclaim 

TV admiring Senate hail'd thy growing fame ; 
Fond of such fruit, the ripening to foresee. 
To trace the Patriot-Statesman rise in thee— 
Vain hope 1 if Virtue's talents we could save, 
Thine might have screen'd thee from tls' 
untimely grave ! 

But, O ve drooping kindred, who sustain 
, Heart-rending sorrow’s agonizing pain, 

Pour forth to him the consecrated tear, 

But deck with honest pride your Titch- 
field’s bier. 

He ne'er has crimson'd with One Mush yOur 
brow, [world might know ; 

Ne'er breath’d one thought hut what the 
Ne’er gave one fault, one error to deplore. 
Nor caus’d, what few Can boast, one tear 
before. 

Time, which to all our cares affords relief. 
Will dry our tears, aud soothe our poignant 
grief; 

But cold my heart, and dull my mind must 
be, [thee. 

When I retrace unmov’d one thought of 
By Friendship's earliest, truest ties endear'd. 
Admir'd, bolov’d, respected, and rever’d ; 

So shslt thou live, till this brief pageant o’er 
My frame dissolv’d, regard such ties no 
more! — ■ 

A PICTURE. 


And mourning thousands grace his obsequies. 
But still they feel ’tis Nature’s fix’d decree. 
The wisest, greatest, all must bow the knee : 
Rest in due season waits him, as the Sun 
Sinks to repose his race of glory run — 

But when invidious Death, as if to show 
Its ruthless power o’er all that’s priz'd below ; 
Stretches remorseless forth his withering 
hand. 

To blast the best, the noblest of the land ; 
Era yet the nation view’d the ripened man 
Fulfil the hopes his earliest yean began, 
Dismay’d, appall’d, she downward brads 
her eyes [field lies. 

To wash the funeral couch where Titch- 
Ittustrious youth ! if thousands mourn thy 
doom, 

So early gather'd to th* oblivious tomb; 
Thousands, who but admir'd thy rising feme, 
Nor knew thy private worth’s endearing 
claim; 

How most they feel whom Friendship's smile 
decoy* d 

To weave those social ties so soon destroy’d i 
How moat they now that vacant space de- 
plore, [more ! 

Which thou, belov'd, rever’d, moat fill nd 
Yes 1 let him tell to whom that theme is 
deer. 

Thy heart unsullied, generous, end sincere ; 
ThyuoWe eotd, yet nobler -than thy birth, 
Thy manly virtues, and thine honest worth a 


STREAM,— and vet 'twill scares sustain 
Its title, gently glides along, — . 

And. there the moss-deck'd stones restrain 
Its mimic force, and strive in vain 
To still its ceaseless song ; 

But babbling yet it winds its wav. 

Hid from the peering eye of Day 
By woods that o'er its marge nt bending, 

A holy calm and ouiefr lending. 

Wanton on av'ry breeze, and throw 
Their shadows in the flood below. 

And there an aged whitethorn grows 

O'ersnow’d by time, and bare and grey,— 
And hark, to break the still repose. 

The piping wren froth spray to apray 
On restless wing for ever springing. 

Twitters throughout the livelong day. 
Amidst its scanty foliage winging. 

Scar'd by the traveller*! tread, ft* way. 
And there the opening wood* disclose. 
Unstain’d by clouds, the azure aky; 

There tree and to weir and rock compote 
A scene of rich variety. 

And feir on yonder distant hill. 

Ceaseless revolves the busy mill. 

Nigh cliffs of chalk o’ertopp’d with wood. 
Teeming with dam’rous daws, areiiare. 
And sinuous there the silver food. 

Calm and serene, 

The hills between. 

And the wide- waving fields appear. 

D. A, Briton. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lords, May 17. 

The Earl of Liverpool obtained a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the dis- 
turbed districts in Ireland.-— The Marquis 
of Lansdown complained of the local and 
limited field of inquiry suggested to the 
Committee, and contended that the state 
of the whole kingdom should have beeu 
made the subject of investigation, challeng- 
ing the Earl of Liverpool to name any one 
county which might not he the scene of 
disturbance before the termination of the 
year ; and comparing the conduct of Minis- 
ters to that of a Turkish physician in a ha- 
rem, who is required to fix the pathology of 
every disease by a single symptom — the 
etate of the pulse. — Lord King called Mi- 
nisters empirics, quacks, &c. — On a divi- 
sion, the motion for a Committee was car- 
ried by a majority of 50 to SO. 

In the House or Commons the same 
day, Mr. Huskisson moved the second 
reading of the Warehoused Wheat Export- 
ation Bill. Its sole object, he said, was to 
permit the holders of bonded foreign grain, 
to the amount of two millions value (all in 
danger too of perishing), to supplant the 
Continental exporter in the supply 1 of the 
West India Islands ; and its only effect up- 
on English agriculture, he affirmed, would 
be to throw about ten thousand quarters of 
corn into the market. He ridiculed the 
alarm which had been excited upon the sub- 
ject at a time when there was every reason 
to anticipate that the high prices of grain 
were on a rapid advance to that point which 
would open the ports. — In the end the Bill 
was committed. 

-♦ 

House or Lords, May si. 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved the third 
leading of the Spitalfields Acts Repeal Bill. 
—The Lord Chancellor opposed the motion. 
Hp said that he did not approve of the 
principle of the Spitalfields Acts 1 and that 
wens they now proposed, he should vote 
against them 1 but he thought some delay 
due to the apprehensions of the weavers. 
The Bill (repealing the Spitalfields Acts) 
was carried by a majority of 61 to 55. 

May 86. The Bari of Liverpool moved 
tilt second reeding of the bills for the re- 
storation, in blood, of the representatives of 
the attainted Scotch Lords \ and for the re- 
versal of the attainder of the Earl of Stnf- 


ford. — The Earl of Lauderdale made some 
objections to the form of the bill relating 
to the Scotch Lords; and Lord Redesdale 
intimated an opinion, that the gentlemen 
in whose favour the measure was intended 
to operate, ought to have been called upon 
to prove their right of succession In the 
first place. — The Lord Chancellor explained 
that the King** sign manual, recommend- 
ing a bill of tne nature of those before the 
House, had always been held equivalent to 
any proof of facts ; because, in truth, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, the King, by 
the Keeper of the Great Seal, did always 
determine questions of succession by the 
mere issuing a writ of summons, which was 
never withheld hut in a case of manifest dif- 
ficulty and doubt. — A conversation of some 
length followed, the final result of which 
was, that the Bill was read a second time. 

House of Commons, May S7. 

The Beer Duties Bill was read a third 
time and passed, with the addition of a 
clause, by way of rider, reserving to the 
Vice Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge 
the exclusive right of granting licences 
within their respective districts. 

On the third reading of the Irish Clergy 
Residence Bill, Mr. Hume proposed a 
clause disabling every beneficed Clergyman 
from the recovery by action or otherwise of 
tithe for any year during nine months of 
which he had not resided upon his benefice. 
— Sir J. Newport seconded the motion.— 
Mr. Goulbum opposed it as imposing a pecu- 
niary penal restriction upon a body of men 
who were entitled to admiration and sup- 
port. — The motion was rejected without a 
division, and the Bill passed. 

May 31. Mr. Brownlow presented a pe- 
tition, signed by a number of freemen end 
freeholders of Dublin, complaining of the 
seditious and inflammatory conduct of the 
Catholic Association. The Honourable 
Member then entered into a detail of the 
proceedings by which this body had labour- 
ed to exasperate the Catholios of Ireland 
against their Protestant fellow subjects, 
against the Church, the Magistracy, and 
even the heir to the throne, and alluded 
somewhat pointedly to a very prevalent opi- 
nion among the beat-informed persona in 
Ireland, that this Association confided in 
the favour of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
more particularly in the connivance of the 

Attonijf 
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Attorney General, who, though lie had 
been found to prompt to visit with the 
thunders of the prerogative the “ bottle 
throwers" in the theatre, had patiently 
looked on for months at the illegal aud in- 
cendiary practices of this association.— Mr. 
Plunkett defended his forbearance towards 
the Catholic Association, of the legality of 
whose proceedings he refused to say any 
thing. He was, he mid, an enemy to left- 
handed justice ; aud having refused to give 
an opinion upon the legality of the Catholic 
Association, he at once pronounced the 
Orange Society illegal; and promised to 
prosecute Mr. Brownlow, if he were satis- 
fied of that gentleman*s connection with it. 
— Mr. Canning also defended Mr. Plun- 
ketts special forbearance towards the Ca- 
tholic Association as consistent with the 
strictest impartiality. — Sir Thos . Lethbridge 
and Col. Trench supported the prayer of the 
petition. — Referred, on a subsequent mo- 
tion, to the Irish Committee. 

June 1 . Mr. Brougham introduced a mo- 
tion for presenting an Address to his Ma- 
jesty relative to the proceedings at Deme- 
rara against the late Missionary, the Rev. 
John Smith, who was tried and convicted by 
a Court Martial for exciting insurrection 
among the slaves of that Colony. The at- 
tendance in the House was commensurate 
with the prodigious interest wliich this case 
has excited. Mr. Brougham opened the 
subject in a masterly speech. — Mr. Wilmot 
Ilorton defended the proceedings of the Go- 
vernor and Military Tribunal of Demer&ra, 
by a repetition of the charges alleged against 
the deceased Missionary. — Sir «/. Macin- 
tosh followed with one of the most brilliant 


by the Church, to use foul language against 
her. — Some other members spoke shortly, 
and the motion was carried by a majority of 
42 to 9. 

+ 

House op Lords, June 10. 

The Irish Insurrection Act* was read 
the third time ; Earl Darnley and the Mar- 
quis of Lansdaum admitting its necessity, 
while they lamented and deprecated the po- 
licy which rendered such a measure neces- 
sary. — Tx»rd IloUand opposed the measure 
altogether, but did not divide the House. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the second 
reading of the Irish Tithes Bill. — The 
Earl of Kingston opposed it as unduly fa- 
vourable to the Clergy. — The Bishop of 
Limerick vindicated the Irish Church in a 
long and very able speech. He exposed the 
exaggeration of its wealth which had been 
put forth, advisedly asserting that no Bi- 
shop in the South of Ireland (the only part 
with which he was acquainted), enjoyed an 
income of 5,000Z. a year, while the average 
of their emoluments was below 8,000/. He 
denied any knowledge of the existence of 
one non-resident Clergyman, possessed of a 
living in the arch-diocese of Cashel ; point- 
ed out the fallacious appearance of plurali- 
ties, of which so much had been said, by 
showing that in one case the pluralist in- 
cumbent of an union of six parishes, derived 
but 2G0Z. a-year from them all. Ho then 
proceeded to contrast the advantnge which 
the country derived from the residence and 
expenditure of the Clergy, with the evils 
produced by the almost universal absence of 
tlio Lay Proprietors. 


and convincing exhibitions of eloquence ever 
witnessed in the House of Commons. — Mr. 
Scarlett defended the authorities at Deme- 
rara, and remonstrated against the arraign- 
ment of absent and undefended men. — Upon 
o suggestion by Mr. Cannings the debate 
was adjourned. 

June 4. The Chancellor qf the Exchequer 
moved that the Report of the Committee 
on the New Churches Bill should be 
brought up.— Col. Davies and Mr. JLcy cos- 
ier opposed the grant as a wanton waste of 
the public money. — Mr. B. Cooper animad- 
verted, with becoming indignation, upon 
the offensive style in which sectarians, 
whom the courtesy of the English laws ad- 
mitted into that House, allowed themselves 
to speak of the Church of England. — This 
observation called up Mr. Hume . He re- 
proved the last speaker for maintaining opi- 
nions unsuited to an age so enlightened as 
the present; and repeated all the imputa- 
tions of profligacy, rapacity, &c. which he 
is accustomed to fling upon our National 
Establishment ; contending, that it was es* 
peoially becoming in those who were fleeted 

Gent. Mag. June, 1824. 

10 


House of Commons, June 14. 

Dr. Lushingtan moved the order of ^lie 
day for resuming the adjourned debate on 
the Address to his Majesty relative to the 
proceedings at Demerara against the late 
Missionary the Rev. John Smith. Dr. 
LushingUm opened the discussion with a re- 
view of the evidence, which he analysed with 
great skill. He contended, that it clearly 
proved Mr. Smith to have had no idea of an 
intended revolt, and consequently to have 
been guilty of no misprision of treason. He 
showed that the unfortunate missionary was 
not the cause of the disturbance which took 
place among the Negroes, but that the Teal 
causes were these— the exacting from them 
excessive labour — the subjecting them to 
severe punishments — the restraining them 
from religious worship — and the withhold- 
ing from them a knowledge of his Majesty’s 
benevolent instructions for tlicir good. He 
concluded with a spirited peroration, claim- 
ing for all classes of his Majesty's subjects ' 
in Demerara the protection of English jus- 
tice. — Mr. Tindalf on the other hand, deli- 
vers# an able argument on the Dutch Law, 
by which he stated misprision to be equal 
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in guilt to treason, and okmd that under 
that law tba planter* would We been Mr. 
Smith’* judges | from which considerations 
he inferred that the trying of the prisoner 
by Martial Law was favourable, and not pre- 
judicial to him. — Mr. J. Williams main- 
tained that Martial Law was in truth no law 
at all{ and deprecated the sanction of the 
House being given to an act of gross injus- 
tice, under colour of whatever law it might 
We been perpetrated. — The Attorney Ge- 
neral said, that he himself might not We 
come to the same conclusion as the mem- 
bers of the Court Martial, but that there 
was no ground to think their judgment mali- 
cious or "Corrupt ; and without some such 
motive, they would not deserve the strong 
censure conveyed in the motion of Mr. 
Brougham. — Mr. Wilberforce defended the 
character of Mr. Smith, whom he said he 
must ever regard at a martyr to the faithful 
discharge ox his duties as a Christian 
teacher. — Mr. Canning professed not to be 
sufficiently versed in tne Dutch Colonial 
Law to know how far it might justify the 
sentence passed on Mr. Smith, but he 
thought tne conduct of that individual, if 
not highly criminal, yet certainly blame- 
able, in not revealing to the Local Authori- 
ties all he knew of the intentions of the 
slaves. He disclaimed on the part of Go- 
vernment all indifference towards the inte- 
rests of Religion, and gave full credit to Mr. 
Brougham for the manner in which he had 
brought the subject before the House; 
though he thought the censure which was 
called for by Mr. Brougham’s motion not 
justified by the circumstances of the case. 
* — Mr. Brougham then replied, and the 
House divided, when there appeared — For 
the motion 147 — Against it 193 — Majority 
against the motion 46 . 

A gross Breach of Privilege was com- 
mitted this day in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, by an assault upon Mr. 
Brougham. The offender was an individual 
of the name of GouTlay, who has already 
been frequently before tne public. He was 
taken into custody, but reported by medical 
gentlemen to be insane. 


June 15. Sir James Macintosh present- 
ed, according to a notice which he had 
given, a Petition, signed by more than one 
hundred of the first mercantile houses in 
London, praying for ,the recognition of the 
South American States, The Hon. and 
Learned Baronet introduced the Petition 
With a speech of extraordinary length, tem- 
per, and eloquence, in which ne gave a per- 
spicuous and striking view of all the States 
off the South Amerioan Continent. — Mr. 
Canning exprasaed his Ratification at the 
manner in which the Petition was intro- 
duced, but felt himself bound to abgain 
from any explicit declaration upon the mib- 
jeet of it. He explained, however, that 


England was now free to act ae she might 
think proper. 


Housx or Lords, June 18. 

Lord Holland brought in a bill to enable 
the Duke of Norfolk tod his Deputy to exe- 
cute the offices of Earl Marshs! and Deputy 
Earl Marshal of England without taking the 
oath of supremacy. 

Prorogation of Parliambnt. 

June 25. This day Parliament was pro- 
rogued by the King in person, to the 24th 
day of August next. His Majesty delivered 
the following most gracious Speech from 
the Throne to both Houses of Parliament. 

44 My Lards and Gentlemen , 

“ 1 cannot close this Session of Parlia- 
ment without returning to you my warmest 
acknowledgments for tne diligence and assi- 
duity with which you have applied yourselvea 
to tne several objects of public interest that 
have been submitted to your consideration. 
1 deeply regret the painful necessity under 
which you have found yourselves Of renew- 
ing, for a further period, measures of extra- 
ordinary precaution in Ireland. 1 entirely 
approve of the inquiries which you hsve 
thought proper to institute as to tne nature 
and extent of the evils unhappily existing in 
the disturbed districts of thst Country ; and 
1 have no doubt that you will see the expe- 
diency of pursuing your inquiries in another 
Session. I continue to receive from all Fo- 
reign Powers the strongest assurances of 
their friendly disposition towards this Coun- 
try ; and you may rely on my endeavours 
being invariably directed to the maintenance 
of general Peace, and to the protection of 
the interests, and the extension of the 
commerce, of my subjects. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons , 

“ I thank you for the Supplies which you 
have provided for the service of the present 
year, and especially for the Grants which 
you have so liberally made, in furtherance 
of the interests of Keligion, and in support 
of the splendour of the Crown. I am fully 
sensible of the advantages which may be ex 
pected to arise from the relief you nave af- 
forded to some of the most important 
brunches of the national industry. 

‘ f My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ 1 have the greatest satisfaction In re- 
peating to you my congratulations upon the 
general and increasing prosperity of the 
Country. I am persuaded that you will 
carry with you into your respective Coun- 
ties the same spirit of harmony which has 
distinguished your deliberations during the 
present Session ; and that you will cultivate 
among all classes of my subjects those feel- 
ings of content, and of attachment to the 
Constitution, upon the continuance and 
diffusion of whicn, under Providence, main- 
ly depends, not only 'individual happiness, 
but tne high station which this Kingdom 
holds among the nation* of the world. 

FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Finance Minister, M. da Villele, has 
been defeated in hie great plan for reducing 
the interest of the national debt. On the 
arrival of the Intelligence, the English 
Funds fell one half per cent. — Perhaps no 
measure ever excited more general hostility 
— probably no defeat was ever followed with 
more popular satisfaction. 

M. de Chateaubriand has retired from the 
French Ministiy, and M. de Villele haa the 
Portfolio for Foreign Affairs, ad interim , 
until the King appoints a successor to M. 
de Chateaubriand. 

PORTUGAL. 

In our last Magazine we stated the insur- 
rectionary movements against the King ; at 
the head of which was his son Don Miguel. 
It appears that his Majesty, considering his 
life in danger, clandestinely went on board 
the English ship of war the Windsor Castle, 
accompanied by his suite. AH possibility of 
doubting the nature of the late attempt is 
now removed by the King himself, who in a 
Proclamation issued immediately after his 
escape on board the Windsor Castle, de- 
clares himself to have been a prisoner, 
charges his son with acts “amounting to 
declared rebellion,'* deprives him of the 
commandment in cliief of the army, which 
he had “ abused,” and ordered all the in- 
nocent persons arrested by his arbitrary 
mandates to be set immediately at liberty. 
It appears that the King had made two ef- 
forts to escape before the one which proved 
successful, and that it was only on the 9th 
that having deceived those who guarded 


him, by pretending % o retire to the coun- 
try, he found means to steel on board the 
British ship, with the two Princesses, his 
daughters, where lie was received with the 
honours suitable to his rank, and where he 
constituted for a time his seat of Govern** 
meat. From thence he summoned Prince 
Miguel to appear before him, when a long 
interview took place, in which the Prince 
acknowledged his recant errors. In conse- 
quence of an order from the King to that 
effect, the Prince, on the 19th, went on 
hoard a vessel in the Tagus, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to France, where he nad 
been recommended to pass some time in 
travelling for his improvement. Another 
order was issued by theKing, prohibiting the 
Queen from again appearing at Court, and 
directing her to remain at one of the Royal 
palaces, under surveillance. His Majesty 
remained three or four days an inmate of 
the Windsor Castle. It is said to be en- 
tirely owing to the perfect harmony subsist- 
ing among the members of the diplomatic 
body, that order was restored, and tne ener- 
getic measures above described adopted. 

GREECE AND TURKEY. 


The Turkish fleet sailed for the Darda- 
nelles on the 23d of April. The fleet was 
said to be manned with a levy of 3000 Ja- 
nissaries, and was accompanied some dis- 
tance by the Sultan, who had given 100 

? urses, and many valuables, to the Capitan 
acha’s encouragement. Notwithstanding 
all these preparations, the present campaign 
against tne Christians will more than pro- 
bably have the same result as the last. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

We have much pleasure iu laying be- 
fore our Readers the following tribute ofaffec- 
tionate regard to a Prelate of whose conduct in 
the discharge of hisliigh Episcopal functions 
we have, on many occasions, expressed our 
admiration. His Lordship's Reply must 
have been equally gratifying to the respect- 
able Body /of Clergy to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

To the Right Rev. George Henry Law , D.D. 

Lard Bishop qf Chester. 

My Lord, — We, the Clergy of the Dea- 
neries of Richmond and Catterick, respect- 
fully offer to your Lordship the sincere ex- 
pression of our regret on your Lordship's 
removal from the See of Chester. 

The indefatigable activity and zeal with 


which you have discharged for many years 
the important duties of your high station ; 
the energy and judgment with which you 
have on all occasions defended the doctrines 
and interests of the Church of England ; 
the enlightened benevolence with which 
you have stood forward as the advocate and 
patron of all public charities ; the unwea- 
ried labour with which you visited every pa- 
rish in your widely extended diocese, and 
conferred the greatest advantages upon the 
Church, by tne improvement of all paro- 
chial buildings, have commanded universal 
approbation and respect ; and the kindness 
and attention which you have uniformly 
shewn to the Clergy of every rank under 
y*ur pastoral ears, demands from us per- 
sonally the assurance of our dutiful affec- 
tion for your episcopal character. 

Although these sentiments occasion re- 
gret 
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gret on your Lordship's separation from us, 
wo are yet fully aware that after twelve 
years of most laborious exertion in this ex- 
tensive and populous diocese, it is but due 
to your l/ordship that you should be trans- 
lated to a see of ampler revenue and less 
toilsome duty ; and we most respectfully 
congratulate your Lordship on having re- 
ceived from your Sovereign this testimony 
of his Majesty's approbation of your meri- 
torious services.— You leave the See of 
Chester with the affectionate good wishes 
of the Clergy of the Diocese, and we pray 
So God that he will, long preserve to your 
£ordship that valuable life, and those fa- 
culties of mind which have hitherto been 
employed, under the divine blessing, with 
such good effect for the interest of virtue 
and religion, and the maintenance and sup- 
port of our Established Church. 

Signed in the name and by the unani- 
mous request of a numerous meeting of the 
Clergy of the Deaneries of Richmond and 
Catterick, assembled at Richmond by pub- 
lic advertisement, June 7 th , 1824. 

John Hkadlam, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 

To the Clergy of Ike Deaneries of Richmond 
and Catterick. 

My Rev. Brethren, — I have read your 
1 1 Valedictory Address" with the warmest 
feelings of affectionate regret. The as- 
surance that I bear away with me the es- 
teem and good wishes of the Clergy of my 
late Diocese, is the most gratifying return 
I could have received for all my anxiety 
a?d endeavours to promote the interest of 
themselves, and of those committed to their 
core. 

1 feel most sensibly, at this moment of 
separation, that the tie which binds toge- 
gether a Bishop and his Clergy, is of a 
peculiar and a halloaed nature. For twelve 
years we have been fellow-labourers in the 
vineyard of our Lord. After such an in- 
tercourse, it is with the most painful effort 
that I now say — Farewell. 

But before we part, accept my gratitude 
— my affection — my respect : and be as- 
sured, that whilst memory holds its scat 
within me, I shall never cease to pray for 
the happiness, temporal and eternal, of the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Chester. 

Geo. H. Bath and Wells. 
Langham-place , June 19, 1894. 

Steam Navigation. — The advantages 
which steam navigation affords to travel- 
lers will be shortly extended in an extra- 
ordinary degree on the coast of Scotland. 
A steam-boat, very superior in her size, 
construction, and accommodation, will be 
established in the month of July between 
I»eh Tarbert, Isla, Staffs, Iona, and even 
the Giant’s Causeway, and thue, with but a 
trifling intermission, there will be a com- 


munication by steam between London and 
the above places, tbe route being os fol- 
lows. From London to Edinburgh per 
steam; from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 40 
miles, by a good road, or a pleasant water 
conveyance in track-boats ; from Glasgow to 
Loch Tarbert, per steam; and from the lat- 
ter place the new steam-boat will convey 
passengers three times per week to Isla, 
Staffa, and the Giant's Causeway.— It is 
needless to point out the advantages which 
travellers in general, but more particularly 
the curious, will now enjoy, of being thus 
enabled, by means of this pleasant and 
expeditious conveyance, to visit tbeBe parts 
of tbe North, so celebrated both for the 
remains of antiquity as the wonders of Na- 
ture there displayed in so remarkable a 
manner. 

Mr. W. Sears, of Leeds , has made an im- 
provement upon the safety-valve of steam- 
engine boilers, which appears well calculated 
to prevent those explosions which have so 
often proved fatal. The principle of this 
invention is to take tlio controul of the 
safety-valve entirely out of the hands of the 
engineer, and place it at the disposal of a 
self-regulator, acting by the pressure of 
steam, and which docs not admit of being 
weighted. 

A valuable vein of clay has been recently 
discovered in the mountains of North Wales, 
which has been introduced into our potteries 
with great success, producing an improved 
article (appropriately termed Celtic china) 9 
combining tbe durability and other advan- 
tages of the ironstone china with the beauti- 
ful surface of the finest French porcelain. 

June 10. A great explosion and dis- 
charging of rockets, shells, &c. took place 
at the factory of Sir W. Congreve, at West 
Ham , Essex. The roof of the building was 
forced off, and two or three workmen se- 
verely injured, and two lives lost. 

# 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Tunnel under the Thames. — The ap- 
proaches of this stupendous work on tne 
Surrey side will be near Swan-lane, Rother- 
hithe, and about 400 feet from the Thames, 
whilst that on the W&pping side will come 
out near King Edword-street, and at a dis- 
tance of only 200 feet from the river. The 
distance under the water will be about 1 ,100 
yards, and including the extent of ground 
from the respective approaches, the entire 
distance will not exceed one mile. The 
body of tbe tunnel is to be formed of a dou- 
ble archway or gallery. Each gallenr is to 
be IS feet 6‘ inches wide, and 15 feet high in 
the clear. The structure is to be entirely 
of brick and Roman ’ cement ; the external 
dimensions ore 35 feet in width, and 90 feet 
high. 

At the Old Bailey Sessions, eight of the 
shopmen 
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shopmen of Richard Carlile have been tried 
for selling at his shop in Fleet-street, the 
works usually disposed of there, viz. “ The 
Moralist," “ Palmer's Principles of Nature," 
“The Republican," and “Paine's Age of 
Reason." Three of them, Wm. Campion, 
James Clarke, and Wm. Hayley, were sen- 
tenced to three years imprisonment each in 
Newgate, and to enter into recognizances of 
1 00 1. each to keep the peace for their natu- 
ral lives ; and Richard Hassall, and Mr. J. 
O'Connor, to two years; Thos. Jeffreys to 
1 8 months ; and W. Cochrane and J. Chris- 
topher to six months imprisonment each. 

May 25. Mr. Harris, the companion of 
Mr. Graham in his aerial voyage from Ber- 
wick*street, Soho, to the neighbourhood 
of Rochester, Kent, ascended in a balloon, 
from the Gardens of the Eagle Tavern, 
City-road, London. A young lady, named 
Stocks, about 18 years of age, ascended 
with Mr. Harris. The balloon took a South- 
westerly direction, and pursued its course 
steadily for about seven or eight minutes, 
when it entered a thick cloud and was lost 
to the view. The balloon proceeded in a 
South-westerly direction over Surrey, and 
after being about two miles fi om the earth , 
Mr. Harris prepared to descend, and pulled 
the valve line, when, from some cause or 
other, too much gas evaporated. The con- 
sequence was, the balloon descended about 
a mile, coming perpendicularly to the earth 
with great swiftness, and the car fell in the 
park contiguous to tlie mansion of Lady 
Gee. The game-keeper, and many other 
persons, ran to the car, when, shocking to 
relate, they found Mr. Harris a corpse, and 
Miss Stocks nearly on the point of death. 
Both the unfortunate persons were carried 
with all possible haste to the Plough lap, 
Beddington, where every surgical assistance 
was procured for Miss S. and in the course 
of an hour she recovered her senses, and 
is now rc- stored to health. 

Since the above unfortunate event, Mr. 
Graham has made two fine and successful 
ascents from the Gardens of White Conduit 
House. The first time he was accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Graham, the second by Capt. 
Beaufoy. The following particulars, given 
by the Captain, aie worth recording. 

“Just before ascending, the barometer 
stood at 26 inches 8 lOths, thermometer 
66 degrees, the hygrometer 17 dry; time 
of starting precisely five minutes past six 
o'clock. The balloon rose most majestically, 
' «nd we were directly above Waterloo Bridge 
At eight minutes and a half past six. At 
this moment the barometer was at 27 inches 
4-lOths, and we could observe every street 
of the Metropolis from' Blackwall to Ken- 
sington. The scene of the environs was 
beautiful beyond description, and every 
thing could be aeen distinctly ; every ob- 
ject appearing as flat as on a map— even 


the hills seemed to be sunk ob the same 
level with the valleys. At 1 6 minutes pest 
six the barometer was at 23 inches 8-10ths, 
and when the thermometer was at 89 de- 
grees, hygrometer 20 dry, we passed through 
the clouds, and getting into another cur- 
rent of air, the balloon revolved gently, 
which caused a slight feeling of eiolaiete; 
the clouds while we were passing through 
appeared like a mist, and the hygrometer 
still shewed three degrees drier than when 
on the earth. We experienced now a dis- 
agreeable noise in the ear, what is com- 
monly called a “ singing,'* which continued 
the whole time after, and' did bot leave me 
till this morning. — On ascending above tlie 
clouds, they appeared like a sea of frozen 
snow, with dark fissures between, aud in 
some places the clouds opened, and gave 
us a distinct view of the City and Metro- 
polis, and its environs. The sky above was 
beautifully blue, and the sun shone bril- 
liantly, tinging with a silvery hue the tops 
of the wide expanse of clouds, and particu- 
larly those that rose like mountains above 
the others. There were still a few white 
clouds at a distance above us. The car 
again revolved in a current of air. Baro- 
meter at 21 in. 5-lOths. The highest 
point we attained was, by the barometer, 
19 in. 2-lOths; the hygrometer, 32 dry; 
thermometer, 32 deg. ; time, twenty mi- 
nutes to seven o’clock. We now heard a 
report of a gun, which we had heard once 
or twice before. We now let off a pigeon 
from a bosket, having first fastened a label 
to it, on which we wrote “ clouds." The 
pigeon, after making two or three circlet, 
darted through the clouds towards the earth. 
Whenever we caught glimpses of the coun- 
try through the clouds, the view was beau- 
tiful and interesting, but tlie sight of the 
silvery sea of clouds to the very verge of 
the horizon, was truly magnificent; the 
sun shone on some parts or the Thames, 
which were visible to us, and was reflected 
beautifully ; the river itself seemed dwindled 
to a small stream — so much so, that we 
could not distinguish any object on it. The 
barometer now stood at 19 inches 5-10tha j 
thermometer 3 1 deg. , time 1 8 minutes to 
7. The balloon had not hitherto appeared 
to make much progress except in elevation, 
but now it wafted rapidly to the South, and 
a small portion of gas being let out, we gra- 
dually commenced our descent. On repass- 
ing the clouds the barometer was 22 inches, 
3-10ths; thermometer, 38 degrees; hygro- 
meter, 28 dry; time, 3 minutes to 7. The 
sensation in the ears still continued. We 
now descended rapidly, which gave a disa- 
greeable impression of space without any 
object to rest the eye on. The voice seem- 
ed weaker and lower than either above or 
below the clouds. The balloon again re- 
volved, and at seven o'clock every object 

became 
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became perfectly distinct— the sheep ap- 
peared like dot», and the trees like bathes. 
In three minutes after Mr. Graham threw 
oat his grappling irons and the balloon de- 
scended witn surprising rapidity, and we 
could see the people running to meet us. 
The grappling irons caught a hedge first, 
and neat a large oak tree, which brought 
us ftk a field belonging to Mr. M. Wilks, in 
the parish of Tonbridge, one mile from 
Godrtone, where we safely arrived, without 
the least injury being done to the balloon 
or ear.” 

The Annual General Meeting of the Insti- 
tution for Building of Churehes and Chapels, 
waa held June 9, at the Freemason’s Ta- 
vern, when a most numerous and respectable 
company attended. His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was called to the 
Chair at one o’clock, on which he suggest- 
ed that tha Report be read. The Rev. Dr. 
Barrett read the Report, which stated, 
that during the last year 182 applications 
had been received for assistance, some of 
wbioh are still under the consideration of the 
Committee, and grants have been made in 
62 cases, amounting to 18,7551. and by the 
aid of that turn additional accommodation 
will be obtained for 17,630 persons. The 
number of free and inappropriated sittings 
will be 13,088. The whole number of ap- 
plications made since the establishment of 
the Society is 556 ; that 316 grants have 
beau made j that in 8,6 cases, in consequence 
of increased offers of accommodation, the 
original sums voted have been increased ; 
am) that the total of grants amounts to 
76^8802. | hut 21 grants, amounting to 
4,955 2., have, from different causes, been 
relinquished j and that in five instances the 
works have been completed without claiming 
the sums which have beau voted, amounting 
to 5302. Tha total amount of grants is 
71,3962. At Beddington, Kingsbury, Ci- 
rencester, and Southend, increased accom- 
modation was affected, and tha grants rated 
by tha Society were not claimed by the par- 
tita, having found their own resources ade- 
quate to the work, leaving the grants to ba 
appropriated to mom urgent purposes. The 
Society has lent its aid towards producing 
additional accommodation for fifty, forty, or 
thirty-five persons, wham only that number 
was required, and contributed to provide 
church room for much greater numbers at 
Bath, Wrexham, Walsall, Coventry, and 
other placet ; and by the grants which have 
been made, additional accommodation will 
he provided for 99,635 persons } and that 
of this number the free and unappropriated 
sittings amount to 69,296 > hot still there 
were thousand* and teus.of thousands for whom 
ebumh accommodation remains yet to he 
provided, end the Society, to continue their 
worif, must depend entirely upon the public. 
The whole amount of the donations received, 


and which has baen invested ia the public 
funds, is 61,209/. 18i. 10<J. and that of an- 
nual subscriptions, 8002. The amount of 
money actually paid, and of grants, the pay- 
ment of which the Society have pledged 
themselves, is 71,3942. ; and the disposable 
balance at present is reduced to a sum less 
than the expenditure of last year by one- 
half. The number of free and unappro- 
priated sittings will be 69,295, where the 
poor may have the Gospel preached to 
them. The annual statement, from March 
31, 1823, to 1824, of donations, subscrip- 
tions received, to dividends on stock in 
public funds, to sale of consolidated 3 per 
cent, annuities, %p sale of 8 per cent, ditto, 
and to sale of furniture, amounts to 
24,7332. 7s. 9 d. ; and by the grants paid, by 
charge and disbursements, fee. amounts to 
tbe same turn. A most munificent sub- 
scription was made by the company, amount- 
ing to upwards of 20002. 

June 9. The first stone of a handsome 
building in the Gothic style, for the Paro- 
chial Schools at Chelsea, was laid this day 
by the Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D. 
Rector, in tbe presence of Thomas Bryan, 
Esq. Treasurer, tbe Rev’ds H. Blunt, W. 
Butler, H. Owen, and C. Davies, and at least 
4000 spectators. Dr. Wellesley addressed 
the spectators in an elegant and appropriate 
speech, stating the great increase in the 
number of his parishioners, and enforcing 
the necessity of a correspondent increase in 
the support of the Schools. The ceremony 
taking place ou the anniversary of the victory 
of Waterloo, gunedby his illustrious brother, 
the Doctor delicately adverted to the glories 
of his countrymen, and bade his auditors 
rejoice with gratitude for the tranquillity 
which valour unparalleled had secured. He 
concluded by imploring the Divine blessing 
‘on their present undertaking. 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

New Pieces. 

Covert Garden. 

May 27. A Conjedy, in three acts, en- 
titled Charles the Second, or the Merry Mo- 
narch. It was well received. 

June 16. A Farce, called My own Man, 
the chief incident of whioh was copied from 
the Lying Valet. It was a miserable produc- 
tion, and received the contempt it merited. 

Ha ym arret Theatre. 

June 14. A new Prelude, called Come if 
you Can. Being a very meagre production, 
it was justly condemned. 

Knee’* Theatre. 

June 15. A Ballet, entitled Le Page In- 
constant. It waa foil of amorous hustle, and 
excited considerable approbation. The de- 
corations and soeaic effect were admirable. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Carlton House, Dec . 4. The King was 
this day pleased to confer the honour of 
Knighthood upon Lieut. -col. James Henry 
Keynett, Knight Commander of the Royal 
Hanoverian Gualphio Order, Military Se- 
cretary and Equerry to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, and Colonel upon 
the Continent of Europe. 

War-office, March 22. The 40th teg, 
of Foot to bear on its colours and appoint- 
ments the words “ Monte Video,*' in com- 
memoration of the distinguished gallantry 
displayed by the Corps at the siege and cap- ■ 
ture of that town in Jan. and Feb. 1 807. 

War-office, May 14. The 40th Foot to 
hear on its colours and appointments the 
words “ Roleia,” “ Vijniera,'* “ Talavera,*' 
« Badajos,” “ Salamanca," “ Vittoria," 
« Pyrennees," “ Nivelle,** “ Ortlies," 
“Toulouse," in commemoration of the 
distinguished conduct of the Regiment at 
the Battle of Roleia, on Aug. 17, 1808 ; 
at Vimiera, Aug. 21, 1808; at Talavera, 
July 27 and 28, 1809; at Badajoz, March 
1812; at Salamanca, July 22, 1812; at 
Vittoria, June 21, 1813; at the Pyrenees, 
July 1813; at Nivelle, Nov. 10,1818; at 
Ortnes, Feb. 27, 1814 ; and in the attack of 
the position covering Toulouse, on April 10, 
1814. 

May 14. 2d reg. Life Guards, Capt. 
Lord G. Bentinck to be Capt. — 29th Foot, 
Capt. R. Stannus to be Major. — 36th ditto, 
Lieut.-col. G. Hewett to be Lieut.-col.^ — 
44 th ditto, Brevet Maj. A. Brugh to be Maj. 

May 17. Memorandum. — The name of 
Ensign William Battier, on the half-pay of 
the 35th reg. of Foot, is erased from the 
Half-pay List of the Army. 

8th reg. Light Dragoons, Brevet Major 
G. Brown to be Major.-*— 14th reg. of Foot, 
Brevet Lieut.-col. J. Campbell to be Major. 
— Unattached, Major Sir H. Floyd, bort. to 
be Lieut.-col. of Infentry. 

Downing- street, May 22. Lieut.-col. J. 
Ready to be Lieutenant Governor of Prince 
Edward* s Island. 

Whitehall, June 2. George, Earl of 
Morton, K. T. to be Lieutenant and Sheriff 
Principal of the Shire of Mid-Lothian, vice 
Marquis of Lothian, dec. 

John William Robert, Marquis of Lo- 
thian, to be lieutenant and Sheriff Princi- 
pal of the Shire of Roxburgh, vice William, 
Marquis of Lothian, dec. 

Colonial-office, Juno 3. Lieufc.-coI. Sir 
T. Reade, C. B. to be Agent and Consul- 
General at Tunis. 

June 9. Sir J. Oswald invested with th£ 
Order of a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
in the room of the late Sir T. Maitland. 


War-office, June 11. 1st reg. Dragoons, 
Major dames Delancey to be M^jor. — ltt 
or Grenadier reg. Foot Guards, Lieut, col. 
Rob. Ellison from the half*pav to be Capt, 
and Lieut.-col. — 96th Font, Msjor Henry 
White from half pay 24th Foot, to be Ma- 
jor, vice Thos. Samuel NicoHs. 

Brevet. — Capt. John Howell Colthufst, 
97th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Whitehall , June 1 5. Lord Marcus Hill 
appointed Secretary to the Legation at Tus- 
cany ; and C. T. Barnard, esq. appointed to 
the like office at the Court of Saxony. 

War-office , June 1 8. 1 8th Foot, Brevet 

Lieut.-col. G. Gorrequer to be Major. — 1st 
West India reg. Lieut.-col. F. F. Browne to 
be Lieut. -colonel. 

Hon. Marmaduke Dawney, of Wykeham 
Abbey, Yorkshire, third son of John Vise. 
Downs, to take the surname, and bear the 
arms of Langley only, in compliance with 
the will of K. Langley, late of Wykeham 
Abbey aforesaid, esq. 

T. James Birch, of Ravenfield Park, 
Yorkshire, esq. Late Lieut.-cohmel of Life 
Guards, only son of T. Birch, late of Thorpe 
Hall, co. Lincoln, esq. and grandson of Jas. 
Birch, esq. by Margaret; eldest dau. and co- 
heir of Rev. T. Boaville, Rector of Uffbrd, 
co. Northampton, to assume the surname 
of Bosville only. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. C. J. Blomfield, D. D. to be Bp. of 
Chester, vice Dr. Law, Bp. of Bath and 
Wells. 

Hon. and Rev. James Somers Cocks, M. A. 

a Prebendary of Hereford. 

Rev. Mr, Vansittart, Prebendary of Carlisle, 
vice Bp. Law. 

Rev. Edw. Fane, M.A. a Prebendary of Sa- 
lisbury, vice Bp. Canr. 

Rev. C. Benson, St. Giles's in the Fields R. 
Middlesex. 

Rev. Mr. Sherloek Cacey, Peter Javy R. 
Devon. 

Rev. Augustus Campbell, Childwall V. Lan- 
cashire. 

Rev. James Donne, jun. M.A. St. Paul’s V, 

UOuKmQs 

Rev. Chaa. Drury, M. A. second portion of 
Pontesbury R. Salop. 

Rev. Dr. French, Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Creetingham V. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. S. Gilly, one of the Preachers to 
the Philanthropic Society, London. 

Rev. Henry Gippa, B. C.L. St* Peter's V. 

and St. Owen's R. Hereford. 

Rev. T. S. Gossett, Old Windsor V. 

Rev. J. P. Grant, Butlerlagh R. Devon. 
Rev. H. G. Liddell, Kenaldkirk R* Yorksh. 

Rev, 
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Rev. Cornelius Pitt, Haile ton R. with En- 
worth Chap. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. Alex. Stewart to the Church and 
Parish of Cromarty. . 

Rev. Robt. Tredcroffc, West Itchnor R. 
Sussex. 

Rev. Hen. Michael Wagner, Brighton V. 
Sussex, 

Rev. W. E. L. "Faulkner, Domestic Chap- 
lain to Duke of Sussex. 

Dispensation. 

Rev. J. S. Hewett, D. D. to hold Ew- 
hurst R. with Rotherhithe R. Surrey. 

Civil Promotions. 

Tlie University of Halle has conferred on 
Rev. S. Lee, Professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge, the degree of D.D. 


Rev. D. G. Wait, Rector of Rlagdon, So- 
merset, admitted D. C* L. Grand Com- 
pounder. 

Rev. W. Hart Colerittee, Bp. of Barba- 
does ; Rev. Michael De Courcy, Rev. J . 
Stcdharu and Rev. T. Morgan, admitted 
Doctors in Divinity. 

Rev. J. Buck land, Head Master of Upping- 
ham School, Rutland, vice Roberts, res. 
Rev. W. K. flett, Master of Heighington 
School, near Lincoln. 

Mr. S. W. Cornish, Head Master of Ottery 
Free Grammar School, Devon. 

Members returned to Parliament. 
Northallerton . — Marcus Beresford, esq. of 
2 1 st Foot, vice Peirse, dec. 

Okehamplan. — W. H. Trant, of Portland - 
place, esq. vice Lord Dunally. 


♦ 

BIRTHS. 


Lately . At Westwood, near Southamp- 
ton, the wife of Rear-adm. Otway, a son. — 
In Chapel-street, Grosvenor-squarc, Hon. 
Mrs. C. Boulton, a son. — At Kadway, co. 
Warwick, the wife of Lieut.-col. Miller, 
C. B. a dau. — In Wimpolc-strcet, Lady B. 
Cooke, a dau. — At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. 
Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, a son. 

April 24. At Margate, the wife of Josh. 
Waddington, esq. a son. 

May 8. At his Lordship’s seat, Seri by, 
Nottinghamshire, the Viscountess Galway, 
a son. — 1 1 . At Braumont Rectory, the wife 
of Rev. H. Hutton, jun. a dau. — 13. At 


Ihornden, the wife of C. Tylden Pattenson, 
esq, a son. — 20 . The lady of Major-gen. 
Sir Hussey Vivian, a dau. — 22. At Brant 
inghamthorpe, the wife of Rev. E. W. Bar- 
nard, a dau. — 23 . At Howden, the wife of 
R. A. Worsop, esq. a dau. — 24. At Pradoe, 
Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, a son. 

June 8. At Wing Rectory, Rutland, tlie 
wife of Rev. R. Rocke, a son. — .»). At Mr. 
Justice Park’s, the wife of Rev. Jas. Allan 
Park, a dau. — 10. In Seijeant’s-inn, the wife 
of W. Elias Taunton, esq. a dau. — 1A. Mrs. 
T. Boys, of Ludgate-liill, a dau. — Wife of Dr. 
Seymour, of Georgc-st. Hanover-sq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Lately . Rev. James Slade, Vicar of Bol- 
ton, and Prebendary of Chester, to Mary, 

dau. of late E. Bolleroy, esq. of Bolton. 

Rev. R. A. St. Leger, of Star Cross, near 
Exeter, to Charlotte, dau. of Sir J. Frede- 
ricks Rev. R. W. Blackmure, Chaplain 

to the Russian Company at Cronstadt, to 
the relict of J. Heubry, esq. of Archangel, 

and dau. of late Admiral Elliott. At Sa- 

rum. Rev. Henry Playsted Jeston, son of 
Rev. H. Jeston, Rector of Avon Dassett, to 
Elizabeth Purvis, dau. of late W. Eyre, esq. 

of New-house, Wilts. Rev. H. Walter 

to Emily -Anne, dau. of late W. Baker, esq. 

of Baytordbury. Sir Francis Vincent, 

hurt, to the dau. of Hon. Mrs. Herbert, of 
Groavenor-street. 

March 4. Frederick Lock, esq. son of 
Rear-adm. Lock, to Mary-Fielder, only dau. 
of Edw. Grose Smith, esq. 

May 12. At St. George's, Hanover-sq. 
the Marquis of Exeter to Isabella, dau. of 

W.S.Poyntz, esq. ofCowdray, Sussex. 

17. At St. Pancras, Capt. Caulfeild, eldest 
eon of Col. Caulfeild, of Benown, Ireland, 
to Anne Lqvell, dau. of Jas. Bury, esq. of 
St. Leonard’s Nazing, Essex. 31. At 


Walcot Church, Hath, Capt. Rob. Hunter 
Brown, formerly Commander of the Dorset- 
shire East Indiaman, to Anne, dau. of late 
Caleb Blanchard, esq. of London, merchant. 

June 1 . At Paris, Prince Polignac, Am- 
bassador from the Court of France to this 
country, to Madame le Marquise de Clioi- 
seul, sister to the present Lord Rancliffc. 
Tlie marriage ceremony was performed in 
great state, and the bride was presented in 

form at the Tuilleries. 9. At Rogate, 

Sussex, Mr. Ingram, surgeon, of Dorset- 
street, Portin&n-square, to Louisa- Sarah, 
dau. of late F. Gardner, esq. of the same 

place. 12. At Newington, Surrey, Mr. 

Green way Robins, of Walworth, to Corde- 
lia, dau. of G. Ware, esq. of Southwark. 
— — 16. Rev. Joseph Hewlett, of Peppard, 
near Henley, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, dau. of 

Mr. Hewlett. 17. At Newington, Al- 

mon Hill, esq. of Forest Lodge, Layton, to 
Mary, dau. or Thos. Halford, esq. — —At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Rt. Rev. J. Bayly, 
Vicar of St. Merin, in Cornwall, and Rector 
of Chilthorne Dorner, Somerset, to Mary, 
dau. of Thomas Valentine Cooke, esq. of 
Hertford-strect, May-fair. r 


OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 

♦ 


Lord Byron. 

The late Lord Byron, whose death 
we noticed in our last, p. 478, was the 
eldest son of the Hon. Capt. John By- 
ron (grandson of Wm. 4th Lord Byron) 
by his second wife Catharine Gordon 
(lineally descended from the Earl of 
Huntley, and the Princess Jane, dau. 
of James II. of Scotland), and was born 
about 30 miles from Aberdeen, Jan. 22, 
1788. His father died at Valenciennes 
soon after the birth of the late Peer, 
Aug. 2, 1791, leaving his widow in no 
very flourishing circumstances. Her 
conduct, however, was most exemplary, 
and if his Lordship intended to depict 
his mother as Donna Inez, in his “ Don 
Juan," as ".a t been said by one of our 
contemporarie., and, indeed, generally 
understood, it appears to us that he has 
dealt with undue severity with his pa- 
rent. In Aberdeen his mother lived in 
almost perfect seclusion, on account of 
the great deterioration of her property 
by the extravagance of her deceased 
husband ; for her high spirit would not 
suffer her to apply to his family for the 
slightest allowance, although her own 
was scanty indeed. She kept no com- 
pany, bnt was regarded and esteemed 
by all who knew her, and her amiable 
disposition and manners were particu- 
larly shown towards all those whom she 
thought fit to associate in reading or in 
sports with her son. He was, indeed, 
her darling child, for when he only 
went out for an ordinary walk, she 
would entreat him, with the tear 
glistening in her eye t to take care of 
himself, as “ she had nothing on earth 
but him to live forj" a circumstance 
not at all pleasing to his adventurous 
spirit ; the more especially as some of 
his companions, who witnessed the af- 
fectionate scene, would, at school, or at 
their sports, make light of it, and ridi- 
cule him about it. 

George Byron Gordon was the appel- 
lation by which he was known to his 
schoolfellows in Aberdeen, and if any of 
them by accident or design reversed the 
latter words, be was very indignant at 
it, on account of the neglect with which 
his father's family had all along treated 
his mother. 

At the age of seven years bis Lord- 
ship, whose previous instruction in the 
English language had been his mother's 
sole task, was sent to the Grammar 
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School at Aberdeen, where he continued 
till his removal to Harrow, with the ex- 
ception of sume intervals .of absence, 
which were deemed necessary for the 
establishment of his health, by a tem- 
porary removal to the Highlands of 
Aberdeenshire, his constitution being 
always (while a boy) uncommonly de- 
licate, his mind painfully sensitive, hut 
his heart transcendantly warm and kind. 
Here it was he delighted in “ the moun- 
tain and the flood," and here it was 
that he imbibed that spirit of freedom, 
and that love for “ the land of his Scot- 
tish sires," which nothing could tear 
from his heart. Here it was that he 
felt himself without restraint, even in 
dress ; and on hiB return to school, 
which, by the bye, he always did with 
the utmost willingness, it was with 
much difficulty that his mother could 
induce him to quit the kilt and the 
plaid, in compliance with the manners 
of the town ; but the bonnet be would 
never leave off, until it could be no 
longer worn. 

At school his progress never was 
so distinguished above that of the ge- 
neral run of his class-fellows, as after 
occasional intervals of absence, when 
he would, in a few days, run through 
(and well too) exercises, which, accord- 
ing to school routine, had taken weeks 
to accomplish. But when he had over- 
taken the rest of the class, he content- 
ed himself with being considered a to- 
lerable scholar, without making any 
violent exertion to be placed at the head 
of the first form. It was out of school 
that he aspired to be the leader of every 
thing. lu all the boyish sports aiul 
amusements he would he first, if pos- 
sible. For this be was eminently cal- 
culated. Candid, sincere} a lover of 
stern and inflexible truth) quick, en- 
terprising, and daring, his mind was 
capable of overcoming those impedi- 
ments which Nature had brown in his 
way, by making bis constitution and 
body weak, and by a mil-formation 
of one of his fee t. Nevertheless, no boy 
could outstrip him in the race, or in 
swimming. Even at that early period 
(from eight to ten years of age) all his 
sports were of a manly character; fish- 
ing, shooting, swimming, and managing 
a horse, or steering and trimming the 
sails of a boat, constituted his chief de- 
lights ; and to the superficial observer 
seemed his sole occupation. 
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On the death of his great uncle Wil- 
liam, 5th Lord Byron, May 19, 1798, he 
succeeded to the title ; being then only 
ten years of age. Towards the xlose of 
this year he was removed to Harrow, 
Speaking of his studies there, his Lord- 
ship says, in a note to the fourth Canto 
of ChildoHarold, “In some parts of the 
Continent, young persons are taught 
from mere common authors, and do not 
read the best Classics tilt their matu- 
rity. 1 certainly do not speak on this 
point from any pique or aversion to- 
wards the plan of my education. 1 was 
not a slow though an idle boy ; and I 
believe no one could be more attached 
to Harrow than I have always been, and 
with reason t — a part of the time passed 
there was the happiest of my life ; and 
my preceptor (the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Drury) was the best and worthiest frieod 
f ever possessed, whose warnings I have 
remembered but loo well, but too late 
when I have erred,** &c. 

At the age of little more than six- 
teen, he removed to the University of 
Cambridge, where he became a student 
of Trinity College. 

At the age of nineteen he left the 
University for Newstead Abbey, and 
the same year gave to the world his 
*' Hours of Idleness,'* 1807. (see vol. 
Lxxvn. p. 1917). 

In his aquatic exercises near New- 
stead Abbey, he had seldom any other 
companion than a large Newfoundland 
dog, to try whose Sagacity and fidelity 
lie would sometimes fall out of the boat, 
as if by accident, when the dog would 
seise him and drag him ashore. On 
losing this dog, in the autumn of 1808, 
bis Lordship caused a monument to be 
erected, commemorative of its attach- 
ment, with an inscription, from which 
we extract the following lines : 

<( Ye who, perchance, behold this simple urn. 
Pus on — it honours none you wish to mourn 1 
To mark a friend's remains these stones arise ; 

I never know but one, and here he lies." 

On arriving at the age of manhood, 
Lord Byron embarked at Falmouth for 
Lisbon,* and from thenee proceeded 
across the Peninsula to the Mediterra- 
nean, In company with J. C. Hobhouse, 
esq. M.P. In 1809 Mr. Hdbhottse pub- 
lished 10 Imitations and Translations,*’ 
Ac. several beautiful pieces of which 
were written by Lord Byron. The same 
year Lord Byron produced his 00 English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,** a sati- 
rical noem. This production was otca- 
■ionea by the rough treatment he met 
from the Criticks on the publication of 
Ids * Honrs of Idleness." It evinced a 
spirit not co be repressed, and talents 


that excited greater expectations. The 
travels of bis Lordship are described in 
the notes to his “ Childe. Harold.*’ It 
is somewhat singular that his Lordship 
should have then had a narrow escape 
from a fever in the vicinity of the place 
where be has just ended bis life : 

“When, in 1810," he says, “after 
the departure of my friend, Mr. Hob- 
house, for England, 1 was seized with 
a severe fever in the Morea ; these men 
(Albanians) saved my life, by frighten- 
ing away my physician, whose throat 
they threatened to cut, if I was not 
cured withiu a given time. To this con- 
solatory assurance of posthumous retri- 
bution, and a resolute refusal of Dr. 
Romanelli’s prescriptions, 1 attribute 
my recovery. I bad left my last re- 
maining English servant at Athens ; 
my dragoman or interpreter was as ill 
as myself, and my poor Arnaouts nursed 
me with an attention which would have 
done honour to civilization." 

While the Salsette frigate, in which 
Lord Byron was a passenger to Con- 
stantinople, lay in the Dardanelles, a 
discourse arose among some of the of- 
ficers respecting the practicability of 
swimming across the Hellespont. Lord 
Byron and Lieut. Ekenhead agreed to 
make the trial — they accordingly at- 
tempted this enterprise on the 3d of 
May, 1810. The following is the ac- 
count given of it by bis Lordship : 

“ The whole distance from Abydos, 
the place whence we started, to our 
landing at Sestos on the other side, in- 
cluding the length we were carried by 
the current, was computed by those on 
board the frigate at upwards of four 
J English miles ; though the actual 
breadth is barely one. The rapidity 
of the current is such, that no boat 
can row directly across ; and it may in 
some measure be estimated, from the 
circumstance of the whole distance 
being accomplished by one of the par- 
ties in an hour and five, and by the 
other, in an hour and tan minutes. The 
water was extremely cold, from the 
melting of the mountain snows. About 
three weeks before, we bad made an 
attempt $ but having 'ridden all the .way 
from the Troad the same morning, and 
the water being of an icy chiUness,.we 
fohnd it necessaiy to postpone the com- 
pletion till the frigate anchored below 
the castles, when we swam the Straits, 
as just stated, entering a considerable 
way above the European, and landing 
below the Asiatic, fort. Chevalier says 
that a young Jew swam the same dis- 
tance for his mistress ; and Olivier men- 
tions its having been done by a Neapo- 
litan i but our Consul at Tarragona 
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remembered neither of tboie circum- 
stances, and tried to dissuade us from 
the attempt. A number of the Sal- 
sette's crew were known to have ac- 
complished a greater distance i and tbo 
only thing that surprised me was, that 
as doubts bad been entertained of the 
truth of Leander’s story, no traveller 
had ever endeavoured to ascertain its 
practicability.’* 

This notable adventure was, however, 
followed by a At of the ague. 

He returned to*England in 1811, af- 
ter an absence of nearly three yean, 
and the two first Cantos of "Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage/' (see vol lxxxii. 
i. p. 448) made their appearance in Feb- 
ruary 1812. To this poem in succes- 
sion, followed the 44 Giaour,” and the 
44 Bride of Abydoa,” (see vol. lxxxiv. i. 
51) two Turkish stories, and while the 
world was yet divided in opinion as to 
which of these three pieces the palm 
was due, he produced liis beautiful 
poems of the 44 Corsair” and “ Lara.” 

In 181 2 his Lordship disposed of New- 
stead Abbey, which he has commemo- 
rated in one of bis early compositions, 
for about 1 50,000/ . ; and in 1 8 1 4 he took 
possession of it again through a condi- 
tion nut being fulfilled. 

Ou the 2d of January, 1815, his Lord- 
ship married, at Segham, in the couuty 
of Durham, Anne-lsabella, only daugh- 
ter of Sir Ralph Millhank Noel, Baro- 
net, and on the 10th of Dec. of the 
same year, his Lady brought him a 
daughter. Within a few weeks, how- 
ever, after that event a separation took 
place, for which various causes have 
been stated. This difference excited a 
strong sensation at the time. His 
Lordship, while the public anxiety as 
to the course be would adopt was at 
its height, suddenly left the kingdom 
with the resolution never to return. 

He crossed over to France, through 
which he passed rapidly to Brussels, 
taking In bis way a survey of the field 
of Waterloo. He proceeded to Cob- 
lentz, and thence up the Rhine as far 
as Basle. After visiting some of the 
most remarkable scenes in Switaerland, 
he proceeded to the North of Italy. He 
took up his abode for some time at 
Venice, where he was Joined by Mr. 
Hohhouse, who accompanied him in 
an excursion to Borne, where he com- 
plied bis 44 Childe Harold.” 

At Venice, Lord Byron avoided as 
much at possible all intercourse with 
his countrymen. He quitted that city, 
and took up his residence in other parts 
of ' the Austrian dominions in Italy, 
which be quitted for Tuscany. He was 
joined by the late Mr. Shelley (see vol. 


xcu. 1L363.) and afterwards by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt ; and they jointly produced a peri- 
odical entitled 44 The Liberal," a work 
now defunct. (See vol. xcn. 11. p. 348). 

In 1815 he published 24 44 Hebrew 
Melodies,” 14 written at the request of 
the author’s friend, the Hon. D. Kln- 
nafrd, for a selection of Hebrew Me- 
lodies $” and they were alto published, 
with the Mustek arranged by Mr. Bra- 
ham and Mr. Nathan. (See vol. lxxxv. i. 
p. 539. ii. p. 141). The following year 
produced his 44 Siege of Corinth,” the 
third Canto of 44 Childe Harold,” and 
a little Collection of 44 Poems,” amongst 
which is the "Farewell,” inserted in tot. 
lxxxvi. i. p. 357. By an aflldavit made 
in the Court of Chanceiy, it appears that 
Mr. Murray had paid Lord Byron 8, 00b/. 
for the copyright of various Poems, 
of which 2,000/. were for the 3d Canto’ 
of Childe Harold, and for 44 The Pri- 
soner of Cbillon, — A Dream — and Other 
Poems” (see vol. LXXXVll. i. p. 41). The 
44 Childe Harold” consists of 118stau- 
eas, which were paid for at more than 
10/. a stanza, and more than a guinea 
a line ! ! In the European Magazine for 
1814 is a letter from Mr. R. C. Dallas, 
in answer to an assertion contained in 
an evening paper, that Lord Byron re- 
ceived and pocketed large sums for his 
book, who states 44 that Lord Byron 
never received a shilling for any or his 
works. 44 To my certain knowledge, the 
profits of the 4 Satire’ were left entirely 
to the publisher of it. The gift of the 
copyright of 4 Childe Harold’s Pilgri- 
mage ’ 1 have already publicly acknow- 
ledged, and I now add my acknowledg- 
ment for that of the 4 Corsair.’ With* 
respect to his two other Poems, the 
4 Giaour’ and the 4 Bride of Abydos,' 
Mr. Murray can truly attest that iio part 
of the sale of those have ever touched 
his Lordship's bands, or been disposed 
of for his own use.” By the affidavit 
noticed above,' it appears that Lord By- 
ron hat received sums of money, and 
those veiy considerable, from Mr. Murray, 
for bis productions ; but 44 neither rank 
nor fortune,” says Mr. Dallas, 44 seems 
to me to place any man above this | for 
what difference does it make in honour 
and noble feelings, whether a copyright 
be bestowed, or its value employed in 
beneficent purposes ?” 

The publication of his 44 Siege of Co- 
rinth/’ Ac. was inferior to all his for- 
mer productions, and gave rise to the 
following critique. 44 Having once gain- 
ed the tide of fortune, be may have ex- 
claimed, 4 loveni portam — spes at fortu- 
i.a, valete/ — but let him 4 take heed lest ! 
he fall ( his laurels, like those of the sol- 
dier, or the actor, may not for ever 

bloom. 
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bloom. A well- fought and successful 
enterprise may to-day entwine them 
luxuriantly on their brows, but tbe less 
fortunate attempt of to-morrow soil 
them with disgrace. We look with re- 
gret on those scenes of our childhood 
which nature and art bad united in em- 
bellishing, If the hand of assiduity has 
in latter days neglected their culture ; 
and though some of tbe well-known 
haunts, and many of their flowers may 
still mark tbe spot, they are tbe less 
valued, if among them are found the 
tares of bad culture, and the weeds of 
carelessness.'* The justice of applying 
this remark to Lord Byron's later pro- 
ductions, will be acknowledged by even 
every devoted friend to his muse. 

In 1817 he published “ Manfred, a 
Dramatic Poem," and "The Lament 
of Tasso." The former of these pieces 
exhibit "palpable indications of faded 
faculty," and is. decidedly one of the 
wildest and worst of its author's ; while 
the latter is highly creditable to his 
talents. (See vol. lxxxvii. li. pp. 45, 
150 ). 

About 1818 Lord Byron resided at 
Abydos for some time ; from whence 
he went to Tenedos ; where it is pro- 
bable he wrote "The Bride of Ahy- 
dos." His house stood facing the Hel- 
lespont, and had a full view of the en- 
trance to the sea of Marmora, and the cas- 
tles and shores of the Dardanelles. He 
embarked in his felucca from Tenedos 
to the Island of Scio, where his land- 
ing was hailed with joy by the natives : 
he bad before been there, and was well 
knowil. He took up his residence in 
a small cottage on the top of the high 
mountain of Sopriano ; and during the 
three months which he resided upon 
this island, never once entered tbe ca- 
pital, but visited every classical scene, 
frequently sleeping at the peasant's 
cottages, where he was sure to be well 
received on account of his liberality ; 
many Instances of which might be pro- 
duced. Lord Byron's departure from 
Scio was marked by much regret on tbe 
part of the Greeks, to whom he had 
been a sincere friend. His felucca ar- 
rived at Point Sombro, where he was 
received by a salute of four guns, which 
he returned by eight as he left the har- 
bour of Scio, and made to Mitylene. 
Lord Byron never visited any island 
upon which he did not leave some 
marks of his goodness. To the Greek 
Church at Mitylene he gave 40/. ; to the 
Hospital 60/. ; and in private charity con- 
siderably more. From Mitylene he went 
to Cos, where he was attacked with a 
painful disorder, from which be gradu- 
ally recovered, and drparted to Athens, 


where, no, doubt, he traced out many 
of the scenes of “ Childe Harold." 

In 1818 was published " Beppo, a 
Venetian Story." It wanders on from 
digression to digression ; occasionally 
pointed or even sour and satiric, but 
chiefly in the listless style in which verse is 
allowed to fashion sentiment, when the 
writer has thrown the reins on the neck 
of imagination. (See voi. lxxxvhi. ii. 
p. 144.) 

In 1819 he published "Mazeppa, a 
Poem," and "Don Juan;" the latter 
announced and published in a very mys- 
terious manner, no bookseller's name 
being affixed. (See vol. lxxxix. ii. p. 43, 
152). This work was attacked in a 
pamphlet intituled, “ Remarks Critical 
and Moral on the talents of Lord By- 
ron, and the tendencies of 4 Don Juan.* 
By the Author of * Hypocrisy/ a Sa- 
tire," (see vol xc. i. p. 344). In 1820 
was published his " Doge of Venice," 
at the end of which is "The Prophe- 
cies of Dante." 

In 1821 Lord Byron entered tbe field 
with the Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowles, by 
publishing a letter on "Strictures on 
the Life and Writings of Pope," 
which was answered by the Rev. Au- 
thor (see vol. xci. i. p. 291, 534). 

In this year he published "Sarda- 
napalus, a Tragedy tbe " Three Fos- 
cari, a Tragedy;" "Cain, a Mystery." 
(See vol. xci. ii. 537, 613, and vol. xcil. 
i. p. 60.) The subsequent productions 
of Lord Byron have all consisted of im- 
moral and infidel sentiments. His " Vi- 
sion of Judgment," a parody on that of 
Southey, is justly censured in our vol. 
xcil. ii. 348. In 1822 he published 
" Werner, a Tragedy," founded on a 
German tale. His " Heaven and Earth, 
a Mystery," was published in 1823 (see 
vol xcm. i. p. 43). In this year he also 
added six Cantos to bis "Don Juan," 
which have since received an increase 
of three more. 

His patrimonial estate received lately 
a large increase by tbe death of Lady 
Byron's mother; and a valuable coal 
mine, said to be worth 50,000/. bad 
been discovered on his Rochdale estate 
before he left England ; so that at his 
death he must have been in the pos- 
session of a large income. 

On the 9th of April, Lord Byron, who 
had been living very low, exposed him- 
self in a violent rain ; tbe consequence 
of which was a severe cold, and be im 
immediately confined to bis bed. Tbe 
low state to which he had been reduced 
by his abstinence, and probably by some 
of the remaining effects of previous ill- 
ness, from which he had recently re- 
covered, made him uu Milling— at least 

he 
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lie refused— to be bled. It is to be la- 
mented that no, one 1 was near bis Lord* 
sbip who had sufficient influence over 
his mind, or who was himself sufficiently 
aware of the necessity of the case, to 
induce him to submit to that remedy, 
which, in all human probability, would 
have saved a life so valuable to Greece. • 
The inflammatory action, unchecked, 
terminated fatally on the 19th of April. 
The friends who were near him at the 
time of his decease, in addition to Prince 
Mavrocordato, were Mr. Parry, who had 
organised the artillery and engineer 
corps for the Greeks at Missolonghi, Mr. 
Bourke, and Count Gamba. The let- 
ters from the last-named gentleman first 
communicated the intelligence to Lord 
Sidney Osborne, who forwarded it with 
the kindest attention to the friends of 
Lord Byron in England, and proceeded 
from Corfu to Zanle, to make whatever 
arrangements might be necessary re- 
specting his remains. 

Lord Byron had succeeded, his friends 
are informed, in stirring up among the 
people of the part of Greece in which 
he had resided, an almost inconceivable 
enthusiasm. His exertions were inces- 
sant in their cause, and the gratitude of 
the people was proportioned to them. 
His influence was not lessened by being 
employed often to procure humane, even 
kind treatment towards the Turkish cap- 
tives. On the day of Lord Byron’s death, 
and when he appeared in imminent dan- 
ger, the Prince Mavrocordato wrote to 
his Lordship's friend and companion. 
Count Gamba, requesting that a Com- 
mittee might be immediately appointed 
to take the necessary measures for the 
security of his property} in consequence 
of which*, four Gentlemen have been no- 
minated to act until other arrangements 
can be made. 

On the 20th of April, 1824, Prince 
Mavrocordato addressed a letter to J. 
Bowring, esq. Secretary to the Greek 
Committee, informing him of the awful 
event. 

He says, <( Our loss is irreparable, and 
it is with justice that we abandon our- 
selves to incousolable sorrow. Not wit li- 
standing the difficult circumstances in 
which 1 am placed, 1 shall attempt tu 
perform my duty towards this great 
man : the eternal gratitude of my coun- 
try will perhaps be the only true tri- 
bute to his memory. The Deputies will 
communicate to you the details of this 
melancholy event, oil which the grief 
which I feel will not allow me to dwell 
longer. You will excuse — you will Jus- 
tify, my being overwhelmed with sor- 
row." 

The following is a translation of the 


Proclamation which was ilsned by the 
Greek* Authorities at Mtssohxwgbi, to 
the grief of its inhabitants, who were 
thus arrested in the celebration of their 
Easter festivities t 

“ Provisional Government or Gutc^. 

u The present days of festivity us 
converted into days of bitter lament** 
tion for ail— Lord Byron departed this 
life to-day, about eleven o'clock In tke 
evening, in. consequence of a rheuma- 
tic inflammatory fever, whioh had last- 
ed for ten days. During tbe time of 
his illness your general anxiety evinced 
the profound sorrow that pervaded your 
hearts. All classes, without distinction 
of sex or age, oppressed by grief, en- 
tirely forgot the dayB of Easter. The 
death of this illustrious personage is cer- 
tainly a most calamitous event for all 
Greece, and still more lamentable for 
this city, to which he was eminently 
partial, of which be became a citisen, 
and of tbe dangers of which be was de- 
termined personally to partake when 
circumstances should require it. His 
munificent donations to this community 
are before the eyes of every one, and 
no one amongst us eyer ceased, or ever 
will cease, to consider him, with tbe 
purest and most grateful sentiments, 
our benefactor. Until the dispositions 
of the National Government regarding 
this most calamitous event be known, 
by virtue of the Decree of the Legisla- 
ture, No. 314, of date the 13th of Oc- 
tober, 

“ It it ordained, — 1. To-morrow, by 
sun-rise, thirty-seven minute guns shall 
be fired from the batteries of this town, 
equal to the number of years of the de- 
ceased personage. 

“ 2. All public offices, including all 
Courts of Justice, shall be shut for three 
following days. 

“ 3. All shops, except those for pro- 
visions and medicines, shall also be kept 
shut ; and all sorts of musical instru- 
ments, all dances customary in these 
days, all sorts of festivities and merri* 
ment in tbe public taverns, and every 
other sort of public amusement, shall 
cease during tbe above-named period. 

“ 4. A general mourning shall take 
place for twenty-one days. 

" 5. Funeral ceremonies shall be per- 
formed in all tbe churches. 

“ A. Mavrocordato. 

11 Giorgio Praidi, Secretary. 

“ Missolonghi , ] 3th jfpril , 1824." , 

We understand that at Missolonghi 
the grief that pervaded the inhabitants 
did not require this notification from 
the Government: mourning was deep 
and universal. 

Thus 
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Thus by perished, io the flower a t 
t us in toe nqbleit of earner, one 

of the f reeteet Poets England ever pro* 
duced. flii death, at this moment, is, 
no doubt, a severe misfortune to the 
struggling people for whom he has so 
g en erou sly devoted himself. He had 
virtues and he had failings ; the latter 
were hr a great measure the result of 
the means of indulgence which were’ 
plated within his reach at so early a 
period of his life. “Gfve me neither 
poverty nor riehes/* seld an inspired 
writer, and certainly it may be said 
that the gift of riches is an unfortu- 
nate one for the possessor. The aim 
which men, who are not born to wealth, 
have constantly before them, gives a 
relish to existence to which the here- 
ditary opulent must ever be strangers. 
Gratifications of every kind soon lose 
their attraction; the game of life is 
played without intereat i for that whieh 
can be obtained without effort is never 
highly prised. 

It is fortunate for the great when 
they ean escape from themselves into 
seme pursuit, which, by firing their 
ambition, gives a stimulus to their ac- 
tive powers. — We rejoiced to see Lord 
Byron engaged in a eause which afforded 
such motives for exertions, and we an- 
ticipated from him many days of glory ; 
but it has been otherwise decreed. 

In every pubtteatlon of this noble 
Bard, the same delight in the terrible 
pervades } the same dark shades of cha- 
racter are constantly delineated. Bold 
imagery and beautiful description are 
to be found in every page ; yet the 
tekefs convey but a transient pleasure, 
and very kittle morality. He supplied 
the corrupt with excuses for corrup- 
tion, and the infidel with sneers against 
religion. Whether Lord Byron was 
goilty of plagiarism has been a matter 
of controversy. Borne remarks on this 
point may be seen in vol. lxxxviii. i. 
pp. 131. 889* 390. In the subsequent vo- 
lumes of our Magazine will be found 
many not tees of Lord Byron and his 
productions. 

The following tribute to the memory 
of the Noble Bard is said to be written 
by Sir Walter Seott. 

94 Amidst tbe general calmness of the 
political atmosphere, we have been stun- 
ned, from another quarter, by one of 
those death- notes, which are peeled at 
integrals, as from an Archangel's trum- 
pet, to awaken tbe soul of a whole peo- 
ple at once. Lord Byron, who has so 
long and to amply filled the highest 
place in the public eye, has shared the 
lot of humanity. That mighty genius, 
which walkpd amongst men as some- 


thing superior to ordinary mortality, 
and whose powers were beheld with 
wonder, and something approaching to 
terror, as if we knew not whether they 
were, of good or of evil, is laid as soundly 
to rest as the poor peasant whose ideas 
never went beyond his daily task. The 
voice of just blame, and of malignant 
censure, art at once silenced ; 'and we 
feel almost as if the great Luminary of 
heaven bad suddenly disappeared from 
the sky, at the moment when every te- 
lescope was levelled for the examination 
of the spots which dimmed its bright- 
ness. It is not now the question, what 
were Byron's faults, what his mistakes $ 
but, how is the blank which be has left 
in British Literature to be filled up l 
Not, we fear, in one generation, which, 
among many highly gifted persons, has 
produced none who approached Lord 
ByrOn in originality, the first attri- 
bute of genius. Only thirty-seven years 
old— so much already done for immor- 
tality— so much time remaining, as it 
6eemed to us short-sighted mortals, to 
maintain and to extend bis fame, and to 
atone for errors in conduct, and levities 
in composition, — who will not grieve 
that such a race has been shortened, 
though not always keeping tbe straight 
path $ such a light extinguished, though 
sometimes flaming to dazzle and to be- 
wilder? One word on this ungrateful 
subject ere we quit it for ever. 

“ The errors of Lord Byron arose nei- 
ther Trom depravity of heart, — for Na- 
ture bad not committed tbe anomaly of 
uniting to such extraordinary talents an 
imperfect mural sense, — nor from feel- 
ings dead to the admiration of virtue. 
No man had ever a kinder heart for 
sympathy, or a more open hand for the 
relief of distress ; and no mind was ever 
more formed for the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of noble actions, providing he 
was convinced (bat the actors bad pro- 
ceeded on disinterested principles. Lord 
Byron was totally free from tbe curse 
and degradation of literature, its jea- 
lousies we mean, and its envy. But his 
wonderful genius was of a nature which 
disdained restraint, even when restraint 
was most wholesome. When at school, 
the tasks in which he excelled were 
those only which lie undertook volun- 
tarily ; and bis situation as a young 
man of rank, with strong passions, and 
in the uncontrolled enjoyment of a con- 
siderable fortune, added to that impa- 
tience of strictures or coercion which 
was natural to him. As an author he 
refused to plead at the bar of Criticism ; 
as a man, he would not submit to be 
morally amenable to the tribunal of 
public opinion. Remonstrances from a 

friend. 
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friend, of whose intentions and kind- 
ness be was secure, had often great 
weight with him ; but there were few 
who could venture on a talk so difficult. 
Reproof he endured with impatience, 
and reproach hardened him in bfs er- 
ror t so that he often resembled the gal- 
lant war-steed, who rushes forward on 
the steel that wounds him. In the most 
painful crisis of his private life, he 
evinced this irritability and impatience 
of censure in such a degree as almost to 
resemble the noble victim of the bull- 
fight, which is more maddened by the 
squib6, darts, and petty annoyances, of 
the unworthy crowds beyond the lists, 
than by the lance of bis nobler and, so 
to speak, bis more legitimate antago- 
nist. In a word, much of that in which 
he erred, was in bravado and scorn of 
his censors, and was done with the mo- 
tive. of Dryden's despot, * to shew his 
arbitrary power/ It is needles! to say, 
that his was a false and prejudiced view 
of such a contest ; and that if the no- 
ble Bard gained a sort of triumph, by 
compelling the world to read poetry, 
though mixed with baser matter, be- 
cause it was bis, he gave In return, an 
unworthy triumph to the unworthy, be- 
sides deep sorrow to those whose applause 
in his cooler moments he most valued. 

“It was the same with his polities, 
which on several occasions assumed a 
tone menacing and contemptuous to 
the Constitution of his country : while, 
in fact. Lord Byron was in bis own 
heart sufficiently sensible, not only of 
his privileges as a Briton, but of the 
distinction attending his high birth and 
rank, and was peculiarly sensitive of 
those shades which constitute what is 
termed the manners of a gentleman. 
Indeed, notwithstanding his having em- 
ployed epigrams, and all the petty war 
of wit, when such would have been 
much better abstained from, he would 
have been found, had a collision taken 
place between the aristocratic and de- 
mocratic parties in the state, exerting 
all his energies in defence of that to 
which he naturally belonged. His own 
feeling on these subjects he has explain- 
ed in the very last canto of “ Don Juan 
and they are in entire harmony with the 
opinions which we have seen expressed 
in his correspondence, at a moment 
when matters appeared to approach to 
a serious struggle in bis native ootza- 
try: 

He was independent— sy, much more. 

Than those who were not paid fbr inde- 
pendence ; 

As common soldiers, ora comm on . — Shore, 
Hava in their several arts os parts . as- 
cendance 


O'er the irregulars in lust or gss% . 

Who do not give professional attendance^ 
Thus on the mob all statesmen ere as eager 
To prove their pride, as footmen to a beggar* 

“ We are not, however, Byron's apo- 
logists, for item, alas l be needs no am 
His excellencies will ness be universally 
acknowledged, and hie faults, (lot no 
hope aud believe) not remembered la 
bis epitaph. It will be recollected what 
part be has sustained in British Litera- 
ture since the first appearance of * Child* 
Harold,' a space of nearly sixteen years* 
There has been no reposing under the 
shade of his laurels, no living upon the 
resource of past reputation, none of that 
coddling and petty precaution, which 
little Authors call * taking care of their 
fame.' Byron let his fame take care of 
itself. His foot was always In the are- 
na, his shield hung always iu the lists ; 
and although his own gigantic renown 
increased the difficulty of the struggle, 
since he could produce nothing, hem*' 
ever great, which exceeded the public 
estimate of bis genius# yet he advanced 
to the honourable contest again and 
again, and came always off with dis- 
tinction, almost always with complete 
triumph. As various in composition as 
Shakspeare himself (this will be admit* 
ted by all who are acquainted with hie 
‘ Don Juan '), he has embraced every 
topic of human life, and sounded every 
string on the divine harp* from its slight- 
est to its most powerful and heart -an* 
tounding tones. There is scarce a pas- 
sion, or a situation, which baa escaped fail 
pen i and he might be drawn,like Garrick, 
between the weeping and the laughing 
Muse, although his most powerful efforts 
have certainly been dedicated to Met 
pomeoe. His genius seemed as prolific 
as various. The most prodigal use did 
not exhaust his powers, nay, seemed ra- 
ther to increase their vigour. Neither 
* Childe Harold,' nor any of the meat 
beautiful of Byron's earlier tales, con- 
tain more exquisitive morsels of poetry 
than are to be found scattered through 
the cantos of 1 Don Juan,’ amidst vestas 
which the author appears to have thrown 
off with an effort as spontaneona ns that 
of a tree resigning its leaves to the wind* 
— But that noble tree will never more 
bear fruit or blossom ! It hot beau out 
down in its strengths and the past is all 
that remains to us of Byrao We nan 
scarce reconcile ourselves to the i d e a*- 
scarce think that the voice is silent far 
ever, which, bursting so often on our 
ear, wat often heard with rapturous ad- 
miration, sometimes with regret, hot 
always with the deepest interest, . . 

All that's bright must fade. 

The brightest still the fleetest ! 

“With 
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“ With » strong feeling of awfkl sor- 
row, we take leave of the subject. 
Death creeps upon our most serious as 
well as upon our most idle employ- 
ments; and it is a reflection solemn 
and gratifying, that he found our Byron 
ill no moment of levity, but contribut- 
ing his fortune, and haearding bis life, 
in bebalf of a people only endeared to 
Mm by tbeir past glories, and as fellow- 
creatures suffering under the yoke of a 
heathen oppressor. To bave fallen in 
a crusade for freedom and humanity, as 
in olden times it would have been an 
atonement for the blackest crimes, may 
in the present be allowed to expiate 
greater follies than even exaggerating 
calumny has propagated against By- 
ron/' 

It is well known that the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, written by himself, had 
been deposited in the keeping of Mr. 
Thomas Moore, and designed as a legacy 
for his benefit. This gentleman, with 
the consent and at the desire of Lord 
Byron, had long ago sold the manu- 
script to Mr. Murray for the large sum 
of 2,000 guineas. These Memoirs are 
however lost to the world ; the leading 
facts relating to which are related ab 
follows by Mr. Moore. 

“ Without entering into the respec- 
tive claims of Mr. Murray and myself 
to the property in these Memoirs (a 
question which, now that they are de- 
stroyed, can be but of little moment 
to any one), it is sufficient to say that, 
believing the manuscript still to be 
mine, 1 placed it at the disposal of 
Lord Byron's sister, Mrs. Leigh, with 
'Che sole reservation of a protest against 
•its total destruction — at least without 
■previous perusal and consultation among 
the parties. The majority of the per- 
sons present disagreed with this opinion, 
and it was the only point upon which 
.there did exist any difference between 
us. ■ The manuscript was accordingly 
torn and burnt before our eyes; and 
1 immediately paid to Mr. Murray, in 
the presence of the Gentlemen assem- 
bled, 2,000 guineas, with interest, Ac. 
being the amount of what I owed him 
.upon the security of my bond, and for 
which I now stand indebted to my pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Ldngman and Co. 

* 11 Since then the family of Lord By- 
ron have, in a manner highly honour- 
able to themselves, proposed an arrange- 
ment, by which the sum thus paid to 
*Mr. Murray might be reimbursed me; 
but, from feelings and considerations, 
■which it is unnecessary here to explain, 
I have respectfully, bat peremptorily, 
declined their offer-" 


Dowager Duchess or Devonshire. 

March 30. At Rome, aged 64, Eli- 
sabeth Duchess Dowager of Devonshire, 
a lady much celebrated by the patronage 
she bestowed qn the Arts. She had made 
Rome her abode for several years past, 
and expended a considerable sum of 
money in clearing out the ruins of dif- 
ferent ancient temples, and in dragging 
the Tiber for antiquities. 

She was the 2d daughter of Frederick- 
Augustus Hervey, 4th Earl of Bristol, 
and Bp. of Derry, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Jenny n Danvers, hart. In 
1776 she married, first, John -Thomas 
Foster, esq. nephew of the Right Hon. 
A. Foster, Lord Chief Baron of the Irish 
Exchequer. He died in 1796, leaving is- 
sue two sons. On the 19th of October, 
1809, she married, secondly, William 
5th Duke of Devonshire, K. B. by whom 
(who died, July 29, 1811,) she had no 
issue. 

Marquis of Lothian. 

April 27. At the seat of the Duke of 
Buccleucb, at Richmond, Wm. Kerr, 
Marquis and Earl of Lothian, Earl of 
Ancram, Baron Kerr of New bottle and 
Jedburgh, K. T. Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Roxburgh and county of 
Mid-Lothian. He was the eldest sun 
of Wm. John, 5th Marquis, by Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of Chichester For- 
tescue, of Dromisken, co. Louth (by 
Elisabeth, eldest dau. of Rich. 1st Lord 
Murnington, grandfather of the Duke 
of Wellington and Marquis Wellesley) ; 
was married, first, April 14, 1793, to 
Henrietta Hobart, eldest dau. of John, 
2d Earl of Buckinghamshire (whose 
former marriage with the 1st Earl Bel- 
more was dissolved by Act of Parlia- 
ment), and by her bad issue the pre- 
sent Marquis ; two other sons, and one 
daughter. 

His first wife dying August 1805, bis 
Lordship married, Dec. 1806, Henrietta 
Scott, youngest dau. of Henry, 3d Duke 
of Buccleucb, K.G. by Elizabeth, dau. 
of George Duke of Montague ; and had 
issue five children. On the death of his 
father, Jan. 4, 1815, he succeeded, to 
the titles. 

The Earl or Clarendon. 

March 7> At his seat, the Grove, near 
Watford, Herts, Thomas Villiers, Earl 
of Clarendon, Lord Hyde, of Hindbn, a 
Count in the Kingdom of Russia, Go- 
vernor of Harrow •School. His Lord- 
ship was the eldest son of Thomas, 1st 
Earl, by Charlotte Capel, eldest daugh- 
ter of William, 3d Earl of Essex, .(by 

■j liis 
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his first wi fa Jarre, dau. and coheir of 
Henry Hyde, the last Exrl of Claren- 
don and Rochester,) was born Dec. .35, 
1753. On the death of rtris father, Dec. 
II, 1736, he succeeded to the title. His 
Lordship, who was never married, is suc- 
ceeded by his brother John- Charles. 

llis remains were interred at Watford 
the 17th of March, with considerable 
pomp. The liearoe was preceded by 
gentlemen, farmers. Arid tradesmen, 
on foot, and on horseback ; a plume 
of feathers \ state hearse, bearing: the 
Coronet on a Cushion ; and was fol- 
lowed by the mourners and pall-bearers, 
in six roaches, drawn by six horses i his 
Lordship's household, in two roaches 
and four; four sons of Mr. J. Leach, 
his Lordship's steward ; labourers ; And 
gentlemen's carriages. 

Baron Maskres. 

May 1.0. At Reigate, Surrey, in his 
.93d year, Francis Maseres, esq. M. A. 
F. R.S. F.S.A. Cursitor Baron oi the Ex- 
chequer. This literary veteran was born 
in London, 15 Dec. 1731, of a family 
originally French, but settled here on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
His grandfather was one of five brothers, 
who were unequally divided, when the 
call was made on them for an avowal of 
their religious principles, three of them 
adhering to the Protestant faith, the 
other two, the head of the family and 
the physician, quitting it for the doc- 
trines established by law : and what is re- 
markable^ the three who thus distinguish- 
ed themselves were officers in the French 
king's service. The Baron's grandfather 
was well-received by William the. Third, 
served under him in Ireland, and wa« 
employed by him in important services 
in Portugal ; but he attained no higher 
Tank than that of Colonel. His father 
was a physician in Broad-street, Soho, 
which residence he quilled for one in 
Rathbone* place, occupied by bis widow 
after his decease, then by his son John, 
at whose death it came into the posses- 
sion of the Baron, who out of term- 
time used to dine, though be never 
slept there. He received his education 
at Kingston-upon-Thames, under the 
Rev. Mr. Wooddeson, after whicll be be- 
came a member of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degrees of B A. 
1752, and M.A. 1755. 

In 1752 he obtained the first classi- 
cal medal at the first institution by the 
Duke of Newcastle, then Cbahoellor of 
the University^ which he received from 
the Chancellor in person ; the second 
being conferred on Porteus, then of 
Christ's, afterwards Esquire Bedell of 

Gent. Mao. June, 1624, 
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the University, arid fatterijnXBritop of 
London. " 

While fellow of his college to Iff 58, 
he published “A Dissertation oil* Jtho 
Negative Sign in Algebra; conttlifitfg 
a Demonstration of the Rules concern- 
ing it the design of which is, t © re- 
move the difficulties that deter begin- 
ners in Algebra in the use of this sign, 
whicll is considered by the Barim irt no 
other light than as the mark of the 
subtraction of a lesser number from a 
greater. Hence he denied tlm propri- 
ety of such expressions at negative 
roots, impossible roots, generation of 
equations, &c. &?. and would never reitd 
those works in which they were intro- 
duced. The celebrated J>r* Waring found 
him tenacious on this point; for having 
presented to him bis '‘Miscellanea Ana- 
lytica and called on him at a suitable 
time afterwards, he found that the Ba- 
ron had not got to the second page of 
his work. The difficulty of understand- 
ing it was stated as the excuse, And the 
Doctor attempting to remove It, was 
stopped by the simple remark, that in 
the first page an expression occurred 
implying that the greater number should 
be taken irom the less. This was assent- 
ed to by the Doctor, and the Baron not 
allowing that such a process could ever 
lake place, there was an end to all far- 
ther discussion. — The first part of the 
work contains the Uemonst rations of the 
several operations of Addition, dec. In the 
way of using the negative aigu j the se- 
cond part, the doctrine of quadratic and 
cubic equations. 

From the University Mr. Maseres re- 
moved to the Temple, whore, in duo 
course, he was called to the. Har, and went 
the Western Circuit with little success. 
His first appointment was that of Attor- 
ney General of Quebec, where he distin- 
guished himself by his loyalty during 
the American contest, and his zeal for 
the interests of the province. On bis 
return to England he was made Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer in August 1773, 
which office he filled with great reputa- 
tion till his death; He was also on hit re- 
turn from Quebec, agent to the proles font 
settlers there, in which capacity be wrote 
a letter to the Lord Mayor, expressing the 
sincere and hearty thanks uf the settlers 
for the City's mark of their fraternal re- 
gard, testified towards them by their ad- 
dress to the King in their behalf, and 
requesting the L*>rd Mayor, At*, ones* 
more to exert themselves, in order tt> 
recover the civil and ireiigiouc rights uf a 
no inconsiderable number of honest and 
enterprising subjects of the cro#n, Ac. 

In 1779 the Recorder of London ap- 
pointed 
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pointed Mr. Maseres bit Deputy, and in 
1780 the Court of Common Council ap- 
pointed him Senior Judge of the Sheriff's 
Cdurt in the City of London ; which 
office he resigned in 1822. 

In 1784 he took an active part with 
Bishop Horsley and others in the con- 
test in, the Royal Society, occasioned by 
displacing Dr. Hutton (see vol. xcm. i. 

p. 280.) 

In 1800 the Baron published tracts on 
the Resolution of Affected Algebraic 
Equations, by Dr. Halley, Mr. Raphson, 
and Sir Isaac Newton. This volume also 
contains Col. Titus’s Arithmetical Pro- 
blem; and another Solution, fay Wm. 
Frend, M.A. Fellow of Jesus College; 
with the Baron's Observations on Mr. 
Raphson's Method of solving affected 
Equations of all degrees by Approxi- 
mation. 

It was to the liberal and enlightened 
patronage of Baron MaReres that the 
public are indebted for the Rev. John 
Hellins' valuable translation of Donna 
Agnesi's “ institution! Analytiche.” It 
had been translated many years before 
by the then late Professor Colson, the 
ingenious commentator on the Flux- 
ions of Newton. Baron Maseres, who in 
early life had known Colson, and had 
reason to infer from his conversation that 
he had written a treatise on the higher 
geometry, which he had never published, 
was desirous of discovering this MS. and 
of giving It to the world. In his search 
. he found, not the work he looked for, 
but Colson’s translation just mentioned ; 
and after removing some pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, which without such generous 
assistance would probably have for ever 
withheld it from the world, he obtained 
a copy of it, and put it into the hands of 
Mr. Hellins, who undertook to become 
Its editor, and under whose inspection 
it was published in 3 vola. 4to. 1802. 

Besides the publications of the Baron, 
noticed above, he is either the Author or 
Editor of the following : 

“The Elements of Plane Trigonome- 
try, with a Dissertation on the Nature 
and Use of Logarithms," 1760, 8vo. — 
“ An Account of the proceedings of the 
British and other Protestant Inhabitants 
of the Province of Quebec, in order to 
obtain a House of Assembly," 1775, 8vo. 

' “The Canadian Freeholder, consisting 
of Dialogues between an Englishman 
and a Frenchman settled in Canada," 
1770, s 8 vole. 8vo. — “ Montesquieu’s 
View of the English Constitution trans- 
lated, with notes," 1781, 8vo.— 1 "The 
Principles of the Doctrine of Life An- 
nuities," 1783, 1 vol. 4 to . — < u The Mo- 
derate Reformer j or a proposal to cor- 
net some abuses in the present estab- 


lishment of the Church of England," 
1701, 8vo.— 1 •« Enquiry into the extent 
of Power of Juries, on trials for Crimi- 
nal Writings," 1702, 8vo.— 1 ** Scriptoses 
Logarithmic! ,*’ if 91-1807* 6 vols. 4to. 
(See vols. LXiV. p. 447. LXXi. p. 997 .) — 

“ James Bernoulli's Doctrine of Permu- 
tations and Combinations, with some 
other useful MathematicalTracts," 1795, 
8vo.— " Appendix to Frend’s Principles 
of Algebra," 1799, 8 vo.— M Historis An- 
glicans Monuments," 4to.~ “Occasional 
Essays on various subjects, chiefly His- 
torical and Political," 1 809, 8 vo.— “ May's 
History of the Parliament of England 
which began 3 Nov. 1640, a new edi- 
tion with a preface," 10l3,4to. — “Three 
Tracts published At Amsterdam in 1691, 
and two under the name of Letters of 
General Ludlow to Edmund Seymour, 
and other persons, a new edition, with 
a preface," 1813, 4tu.—' “ The Irish Re- 
bellion ; or a History of the Attempts 
of the Irish Papists to extirpate the Pro- 
testants, bv Sir John Temple, a new 
edition, with a preface," 1813, 4to. — 
“ The Curse of Popery and Popish Pains 
to the Civil Government and Protestant 
Church of England reprinted in Bvo. 
,1807. — In 1820 he published a new edi- 
tion of Dr. James Welwood’s “ Memoirs 
of the most material Transactions in 
England, for 1U0 years preceding the 
Revolution in 1688," 8vo. 

In 1815 he published a collection of 
u Select Tracts relating to the Civil 
Wars in England, temp. Clias. I. and 
Cromwell's Usurpation," 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Baron also wrote numerous arti- 
cles in the Philosophical Transactions, 
and the following paper in vol. II. of 
the Archsologia; View of the Ancient 
Constitution of the English Parliament ; 
which produced some observations from 
Charles Mellisli, esq. F.S.A. in the same 
volume. 

From the above list of publications 
will be seen the general tenour of the 
Baron’s studies, in which be was assi- 
duously engaged from the time that he 
left the University. His great work, the 
** Seri pto res Logaritbmici," is of a na- 
ture from which no pecuniary advantage 
was to he expected, and hi* liberality in 
preset! ting a copy of it to various public 
bodies and to individuals, was such, that 
be was very much out of pocket by the 
publication. But he never regarded ex- 
pence either as to his own works or 
those which be patronised of others, and 
he was never wanting in assisting au- 
thors whose works be deemed worthy of 
being submitted to the press. In this 
ease it was common with him to take 
upon himself the whole ex pence of print- 
ing and paper, leaving the author to re- 
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pay him when. It suited his convenience, 
or he gave him the printing and paper. 
In one case he advanced above fifteen 
hundred pounds, of which he did not 
receive a farthing in return for nearly 
twenty years. But perhaps there never 
was a man so little attentive to the ac- 
cumulation of property, and yet at bis 
death it was much greater than be him- 
self was aware of. HU only guide was 
his banker's books, and after defraying 
the expences of his chambers and bis 
houses at Reigate and Rath bone- place, 
aud the generally heavy article of print- 
ing and paper for himself and others, the 
surplus of his revenue was invested in 
the three per cents, without regard to 
price, and he thought nothing more of 
the matter. 

His manner of life was uniform ; a 
great part of the year was spent in 
chambers, dining in the Temple-hall 
in term time, and at his house in Rath- 
bone-place out of term, and the re- 
mainder of the year he passed at Rei- 
gate, where lie Bpent a good deal of his 
time, and generally had a friend or two 
with him. Three or four years ago he 
vested money in the 3 per cents, in the 
names of the incumbents of four parishes 
adjoining Reigatp, in trust to pay half 
a guinea to the Clergyman who should 
preach an afternoon sermon on Sundays, 
and if there was not a sermon, the half 
guinea for that day was to be applied by 
the Trustees to the benefit of the poor of 
their own parishes. The occasion of his 
benefaction was this : the late Vicar of 
Reigate kepi a Curate, and many inha- 
bitants of that large parish wished to 
have a sermon on Sundays in the after- 
noon, there being many farmers whose 
servants could not attend Church ill the 
morning; they raised a subscription for 
the Curate, who accordingly preached an 
afternoon sermon. The present Vicar 
did not keep a Curate, and claimed the 
benefit of the subscription, but the sub- 
scribers would not agree to his having 
it, ancl the afternoon sermon was dis- 
continued. The Trustees have had se- 
veral opportunities of giving unclaimed 
half guineas to their poor. He kept a very 
hospitable table, at which most, of the 
eminent mathematicians who visited the 
metropolis were at one time or' other 
to be found. His great delight Was Co 
have three or four friends with him, 
where every subject of science, litera- 
ture and common topics of the day was 
treated of with the utmost freedom of 
discussion. When his faculties were in 
full vigour, his conversation was replete 
with anecdote and information. No one 
was better acquainted with the history 
of bis country, from the invasion of Ju- 


lius Cmsar to the present tljgpe i end 
when this baa been mentioned to him, 
he used frequently to attribute it to the 
task he set himself early Jn life, to reed 
through with the utmost attention Re- 
pin's History, and to make occasional 
use of the authorities referred to in that 
work. The period between the years 
1640 and 1660 was particularly impress- 
ed on his memory, and when he began 
to complain of its failure, by referring 
back to any distant event, the power of 
it was seen in its fullest extent. In Ills 
latter days this was remarkably ob- 
served ; for though passing events left 
no impression on his mind, so much so 
that in the evening he forgot that he 
had had a party at dinner, yet by lead- 
ing iris mind properly back to a distant 
period, it seemed to renew its pristine 
energy. 

In his profession of the law the Baron 
did nut make a great figure, and he used 
to relate with great good humour his 
want of success in the Western Circuit : 
but Government was sensible of his ser- 
vices as Attorney General in Canada — an 
office which he filled up with great dig- 
nity, and in a manner highly beneficial 
to that province. They were rewarded 
by au appointment to the office of Cur- 
si tor H&ron, more honorary than profit- 
able, but as it made no great inroads on 
his time, and is occupied chiefly in a 
routine of technical details, he was more 
at leisure to pursue his favourite studies. 
Few, however, possessed in so high a 
degree a knowledge of the laws of Eng- 
land, considered as a science j and in 
questions of great moment the members 
of both houses have frequently availed 
themselves of his judgment and superior 
information. 

In politics he was a staunch Whig, 
bordering more on the Reformer than 
is supposed to be suited to the preseut 
principles of that party. For the con- 
stitution as settled at the revolution, 
and the principles which placed the 
present family on the throne, lie was 
a strenuous advocate. But every thing 
that led to the domination of the mob, 
was his utmost abhorrence ) and for tbia 
reason he looked with horror on the ex- 
travagances committed by tbe French 
in their revolutionary career. In all his 
views of reform, be respected the rights 
of the present generation, conceiving 
that, what it derived from its predeces- 
sors was not to be wantonly sacrificed 
for adventurers, and imaginary good to 
successors, and too frequently for imme- 
diate gain to those who could be con- 
sidered In no other light than robbers 
and plunderers. The Government, by 
Parliament, appeared to him in tbe 

highest 
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bitch cat degree favourable to- sound li- 
berty, but the innovation fn the time 
of Henry VIII. in hie estimation intro- 
ducing station 6 by prorogations was an 
in, judicious measure. He would have 
Parliament meet on a fixed day, conti- 
nuing to sit till all the business brought 
before it was finished, or it was dissolved 
by the Cn wn. And the elections for 
members of Parliament were to be also 
on one fixed day, to be concluded in a 
few hours in that day, by the persons 
assembling for that purpose at a con- 
venient distance from their habitations. 
The present confusion at elections seem- 
ed disposed only to promote the interest 
of agents, and ale-housekeepers, and to 
destroy the morals of the electors and 
the elected. So different were his feel- 
ings from those of the House of Com- 
mons in the case of libel, that he con- 
sidered the courts of law as the only 
places in which it could be tried; that a 
member was responsible to the House 
only for the language he used within it; 
anil be commissioned a common friend 
to exp-ess to Sir Francis Burden his ap- 
probation of the pamphlet which occa- 
sioned bis confinement in the Tower, 
and his sorrow for the measures which 
it had produced. 

His moderate reform shews him not 
to he inimical to a church establishment, 
on which he was strenuous tor one im- 
provement, namely, that no clergyman 
should h ive more than one cure of souls ; 
and he could scarcely be brought to be- 
* lieve, that a Bishop could have placed a 
clergyman in possession of a living, to 
hold it till his own son was of age to 
take itjftas he considered the prefer- 
ments vested in them as sacred trusts 
to be administered with a view not to 
their private interest, but the advance- 
ment of pious and learned clergymen. 

With the most liberal views of tole- 
ration on religious opinions, not exclud- 
ing the Dtfk>t or Atheist from civil em- 
ployments, the Baron was an Anti-ca- 
tholic, and this sentiment he used to 
justify in few words. It is a tenet of the 
catholic religion to burn heretics; and 
they, who wilji not tolerate others, ought 
not to be allowed to possess civil em- 
ployments, which may gradually give 
them an influence in the state. But his 
abhorrence of those intolerant senti- 
ments, which he attributed to them, did 
not extend to the persons of the Romish 
persuasion : for bis house was open to 
the refugees from France, where were to 
he seen archbishops and bishops, and num- 
bers of distinguished clergymen, driven 
from their homes by the atheistical bi- 
gotry *of the times. Ilia pi rse and his 
b«6*e were'open to them, anu a member 


of the Parle sent de Pgrls, who had been 
> banished by Louis the Fifteenth with 
bis brethren, for refusing to ratify the 
edict of that monarch, and who, not- 
withstanding, was one of tbe most zea- 
lous adherents to his successors, was 
one of his most intimate friends, and 
bad tbe use at all times of his country 
house for himself and family. 

His religious creed was contained in 
a very narrow compass, and bis surviv- 
ing friends will never forget the solemn 
manner in which he U9ed Very frequent- 
ly to introduce it. There are three 
creeds, he would say, that are generally 
acknowledged in the Christian world, 
contradictory in several respects to each 
other, and two of them composed by 
nobody knows whom, and nobody 
knows where. My creed is derived 
from my Saviour, and the time when 
and the manner in which it was ut- 
tered, gives it a title to pre-eminence. 
A few hours before his death, in an ad- 
dress to his father, Christ says, this is 
eternal life, to know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom tbou bast 
sent. This is my creed, and happy 
would it be for the Christian world if it 
had been content with it, and never laid 
down any other articles for a common 
faith. Hence all the disputes almost, 
which set Christians at variance with 
each other, and arise chiefly from scho- 
lastic terms, misunderstood and misap- 
plied, he would confine to the closet of 
the learned, convinced that the Gospel 
was proclaimed to the poor originally, 
and was never intended for learned 
themes of discussion in the pulpit. Un- 
der the influence of this creed he was 
animated with a sincere piety towards 
his maker, whom he served as a kind 
and benevolent father, and with un- 
feigned charity for all his fellow crea- 
tures, whom he considered as equal ob- 
jects of the love and care of the great 
Supreme. 

The mathematical principles ofSirlsaac 
Newton were not to his taste, and be 
thought them very improper for academi- 
cal studies. The positions of this great 
author, that quantities are some greater, 
and others less than nothing, and the ul- 
timate equality of quantities, which in 
no one period of their existence are 
equal, appeared to him the acme of 
absurdity. To these be attributed tbe 
wildness that now prevails in what may 
he called the French school, which aims 
at generalizations, and, however advan- 
tageous it may sometimes be to the 
mere artisan, is very unfit to lead the 
mind to true science and philosophy. 
Huygens and Galileo were, in his opi- 
nion, better models for imitation, tbe 
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one for porky, of demonstration, the 
other for explaining philosophical sub- 
jects in a popular man tier. 

The classical studies of bis early years 
continued to delight him to the latest 
period of bis intellectual career, and 1 he 
■night be said to know Hunter by heart. 
Next to hitn, Lucan was bis favourite 
author, and Horace was of course at 
his fingers ends. Among the moderns, 
Milion held the highest place, and from 
the three poets, Homer, Lucan, and 
Milton, he to a very late period repeat- 
ed long passages occasionally with the 
utmost propriety and emphasis. With 
the works of the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury he was particularly conversant, and 
many of the reproaches on his memory 
he considered entirely wiihout founda- 
tion. French was the language of his 
paternal roof, and he spoke it with the 
utmost fluency and propriety, but it was 
the French of the age of Louis XIV. not 
of modern times, and it was amusing to 
contrast his pronunciation with that of 
the refugees. He himself used to mi- 
mic with great success the Parisian dia- 
lect, which disfigures a language that 
in itself is meagre, and is made worse by 
modern corruptions. 

Rut of the intellectual attainments of 
the Baron sufficient proofs are before the 
publick ; his private excellences were 
confined to a much narrower circle, and 
the cheerfulness of his disposition, his 
inflexible integrity, the equanimity of 
Ins temper, Ins sincere piety, will long 
live in the memory of his surviving 
fiiends. Not a particle of pride entered 
into his composition, and a dogmatis- 
ing spiiit was his aversion. In this lat- 
ter respect he was a complete contrast 
to the celebrated Dr. Johnson. Their 
common printer brought the two au- 
thors together at his house to spend the 
evening, when the Doctor fulminated 
one of Ilia severities against Hume and 
Voltaire, and created such a disgust in 
the Baron’s mind, that he declared be 
would never willingly be again in that 
man's oompany, and they never met 
afterwards On the equanimity of his 
temper a celebrated chess-player used to 
say of the Baron, who was very fond of 
that game, that he was the only person 
of his acquaintance, from whose coun- 
tenance it could not be discovered whe- 
ther be had won or lost the game. 

In stature the Baron was rather be- 
low the average height. His dress was 
uniformly plain and neat, and he re- 
tained to the last the three-cornered 
hat, tye-wig, and ruffles, and his manners 
were in correspondence with those of a 
gentleman of tie la*t age. At his ta- 
ble he always said grace with liis hands 


clasped together, and a voice and coun- 
tenance denoting thank'ftdnea* for all 
the blessings ha received. TOe table- 
cloth was not removed, and oyi retiring 
to coffee be in the same manner re- 
turned thanks to the great Supreme, 
of whom he never spoke but with the 
utmost reverence. 

His friends will rejoice in hearing, 
that the latter days of their revered 
friend were attended to with the utmost 
solicitude by bis nearest relatives, Mr. 
and the two Miss Whitakers, It was 
too clearly seen that chambers were an 
improper place for a person of his ad- 
vanced age, and in the summer he re- 
moved to Reigate, where he had the 
advantage of the best medical advice 
from a friend acquainted with his con- 
st iiuiion aud habits for many years. At 
long as his recollection lasted, and for a 
considerable time before it occurred, be 
earnestly wished for that event which is 
so appalling to many ; for death brought 
with it no terrors to his miud, as ne 
looked upon it merely as the transition 
to a better existence. 

j Quando ullum inveniam parem ? 

An excellent Portrait, of Baron Mas- 
seres was engraved in 1815 by Mr. Au* 
dinet, from a painting by Hayier* 

# 

CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Lalcly. Rev. Thomas Butler , B.D. Rec- 
tor of West Tisted and Vicar of Worleham, 
East Hunts, and Rector of Empshot. He 
wus of Mugdalen College, Oxford, where ha 
proceeded M.A. May 20, 1791, and B.D. 
Feb. 3, 1803. He was presented to the 
Living of Empshot in 1801 hi^. Butler, 
Esq. and to those of Tisted inrWulchiin 
in 1810, by his College. 

At South Willingham, aged 07, the Rev. 
Rowland Cut lois , Rector of that parish, and 
Vicar of Luddington, both oo. Lincoln. He 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, LL. R. 
in 1762; wus presented to the Living of 
Luddington in 1788 by Mrs. Lister; and 
to that of Willingham in 1791 by Lord 
Middleton. 

Rev. John Dunderdalc , Curate of Fulfbrd, 
co. Stafford. 

Rev. E. Evans , of Nether Green, Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Rev. C. Parish , B.D. Fellow of Qneeo’a 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
B.A. 1788; M.A. 1791; and B.D. 1799. 
He was formerly Lecturer of St. Cathbett's, 
Carlisle. He published “ Toleration of 
Marriage in the Universities recommended,'* 
8 vo. 1807; “The Minstrels of Winandcr- 
mere," 8vo. 1811. 

At Ilford, tiie Rev Richard Glovrr . 

At Leghorn, in Italy, aged 7H, the Rev. 
Thomas Hall , who had been Chaplain to the 

British 
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At Clay Hill, near Enfield, the Rev* 
Richard Harrison , M.A. Morning Preacher 
at Brampton, and joint Lecturer at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and at St. Botolph, 
Bishopagate. Ha was the aon of the Rev. 
Richard Harriaon, the deaarvedly popular 
Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital, and 
Rector of St. John s, Clerkenwell ; who 
diedttec. 93, 1798 (aeevol. lxiii. p. 1157.) 
The aon, who inherited the talents and the 
many good qualitiea of hia father, was en- 
tered at Queen's College, Oxford, 1781 ; 
where lie took the degree of B.A. in 1785* 
He succeeded hia father as Minister of Bramp- 
ton Chapel, and in the joint Lectureship of 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields ; and was after- 
wards chosen joint Lecturer of St. Rotolph, 
Bishopagate ; but, though highly deserving 
of it, obtained no other preferment. He 
published, in 1799, (< The Anniversary Ser- 
mon of the Royal Humane Society, preached 
at Grosvenor Chapel, on Sunday April 16', 
and at Mitcham June 80, 179.9, 8vo. 

In Paris, the Rev. Richard Hayes. 

At Gloucester, aged 85, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Hemming. He was of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford; M.A. March 26', 1764. 

Aged 84, the Rev. G. Hogarth , Vicar of 
Mumby and Hogstliorpe, Lincolnshire, to 
which Livings he was presented in 1776 by 
the Bp. of Lincoln. He was of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took his De- 
grees of B.A. 1777, and M.A. 1780. 

At Kegworth, aged 86 years, the Rev. 
Joseph Jones , B.A. many years Curate of 
that place. He was an excellent Greek 
scholar. 

Rev. Charles Kearney , Doctor of the 
House of Sorbonne, Administrator General 
of the BrUush Establishments and Colleges 
in FrancePand Superior of the Irish Se- 
minary at Paris. He departed thiB life 
after- a short illness of five days’ continu- 
ance, at the advanced age of nearly 80 years. 

At Umehouse, aged 89, the Rev. Talbot 
Keene , Rector of ladmerton, eo Oxford, 
and Vicar of Brigstock, co. Northampton. 
He was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1761, and M.A. 1770; was presented to 
the Vioange of Brigstock in 1773 by J. 
Newport, esq. and to the Rectory of Tad- 
merton in 1788 by the Rev. M. Woodford, 
esq. He was the oldest incumbent in the 
Deanery; and during the last seven years 
was blind, which grievous calamity he bore 
with great resignation. 

Rev. William Paris , many years Minister 
of Crofton, co. Worcester. 

Aged 26, the Rev. fV. Peel , B.A. of 
Brasenose College. 

At Chew Magua, co. Somerset, the Rev. 
Rowland Phillip r. 

Aged 48, the Rev. D. H. Saunders , M.A. 
of Ambleston, co. Pembroke, and Curate of 
Stainton Church, near Milford. 


Rev. Rob. Smithy Minister of Cromarty. 

At Feltwell, aged 81, Rev. Richard Ste- 
phenson, Vicar of Wichford, co. Cambridge, 
to which he was presented in 1810 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

At the Rectory, Rayleigh, Essex, the 
Rev. Neville Syer , sixteen years Curate of 
that parish.. 

On the Continent, the Rev. Harry Wal- 
lar , B.C.L. of Hall Barn, near Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, Rector of Farmington, Gloucester- 
shire. He was of Christ Church, Oxford : 
B.C.L. June 6, 1787. In 1786 he was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Farmington by E. 
Waller, esq. 

♦ 

DEATHS. 

London and its Environs. 

Lately. At Kenwood, aged 7 1 . Mr. Ed- 
ward Hunter, F.L. S. He had been almost 
50 years in the confidential employ of “ the 
great,” the late, and the present Earls of 
Mansfield. 

Mr. Henry Condell, many years a perfor- 
mer in the band at the King's Theatre, and 
at Drury-lane and Covent-gnrden. 

On a visit at Mrs. Horne’s, Russell- 
square, Hannah, wife of Joseph James, esq. 
of Esher, Surrey. 

Feb. 12. In Hill-street, aged 86, Lady 
Jane Stracliey, relict of Sir Henry Strachey, 
hart. She was daughter of John Kclsall of 
Greenwich, co. Kent, esq. relict of Thomas 
Latham, esq. Captain R. N.; was married to 
Sir Henry Strachey, bart. May 23, 1770, 
by whom she had issue the present baronet, 
two other sons, and two daughters. 

March 26. Aged 58, Kitty Alderson 
Slow, relict of the late James Stow, esq. of 
liomerton. 

At Peckham Rye, aged 68, Wm. Pearce, 
esq. of St. Swithin’s-lane. 

March 29. At Brampton, James Tho- 
mas, esq. 

March 80. At Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, on 
his 86th birth* day, John Mitchell, esq. 
formerly of the Royal Navy, one of the few 
surviving Officers who sailed round the 
world with Admiral Byron. 

April l. At Hillingdon, aged 78, Thos. 
HusSey. esq. of Gattrim, co. Meath, for- 
merly M.P. for Aylesbury. 

April 3. At his father’s house, in South 
Audley-street, Thos. Gore, jun. esq. Lieut.- 
col. of the Coldstream Guards. He was ap- 

E tinted Ensign 30th Foot, June 1, 1797 ; 

ieut. 20th Foot, Nov. 4, 1799; Lieut, and 
Capt. 2d Foot Guards, July 4, 1805 ; and 
Capt. and Lieut.-col. Dec. 25, 1813. 

At Clayton -place, Kennington, aged 69, 
C. Powis, esq. 

[ The Provincial Deaths will be given m 
our Supplement.] 
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EmbellisBedwfitha View ofpRESTBunv Church, Gloucestershire; and Stone 
‘ . CoTvtNs, &c? Stand 'at Rotherfield. 


Account oje Pr^stbury, Gl<A7cns* 

- TJBUflHIRB. 

Mr. Urban, * Cheltenham , June 00. 

A S the time is upw arrived when 
the fashionable town of Chelten- 
ham draws frpm the Metropolis the 
wealthy and the gj?y* 1 have sent the 
annexed view of tne Parish Church of 
the village of Preutbury, Gloucester- 
shire,^ seethePlatp) in hopes that being 
mentioned hi yogr widely circulated 
Magazine,’ tiqay/uhduce. some of the pa- 
trons of its Aerate neighbour fo visit 
it, as it weU deserves the attention of 
the excursive traveler, owing to the 
romantic beauty of its situation, and 
the almost unequalled prospect it com- 
mands of the neighbouring country. 

It is situated about a mile and a hal( 
north-east of Cheltenham, and is so, 
embosomed in orchards, that it is not 
discovered until you come immediately 
to the 8 pot* The Church is an ancient 
edifice, but appears \q have been built* 
at different periods, is rather low, has a 
handsome embattled tower, with three 
chapels adjoining it. On the left en- 
tranceof the village stands the Vicarage* 
house, beautifully surrounded by tr<ees, 
and looking for shelter from the terrors 
of the storm to the bold fronts of 
Prestbtny4iill and Cleeve Cloud. On 
the right, the spectator is arrested by 
the beautiful and classic seat ofc Jajnes 
Agg* esq. .who has beeu many f&m an 
active magistrate of the town or Chel- 
tenham. Yours; &c. 1$» J. S. 

To our CorrescondeM’s comritanjea- 
tion we shall ackrsoihe further jtafMcu- 
lars concerning Prestbury, froomudge's 
and Foshrok^s Histories of Glouces- 
tershire. 

The interesting parish of Prcstbury, 
containing 3000 acies, is in the lower 
Gent. Mag. Suppl. XCIV. PartI. 

A 


dtv&pjt of the Hundred of Deerhurst, 
though locally situate in the Hundred 
of Cqfeltenham.* Its population, in 
1801, was 485; in 1811, 0b7; and by 
the last census in 1821, appeals to have 
increased to 90(1. Its chief support is 
agriculture, which now employs above 
1 10 families. 

This town was reduced to ashes by 
a fire which happened in the reign of 
Henry VII. Some efforts were made 
in the preceding reign to recover the 
market granted by Hen. III.; for In- 
land says : “ It is now made a market- 
town again a 20 years syne.’* Its near 
neighbourhood to Winchcomb and 
Cheltenham, probably prevented its 
ffpurishingasa market-town. It is now, 
qnd has been for years, only a village. 

During the civil wars, Co]obel Mas- 
sie, governor of Gloucester, placed a 
garrison here to protect the market of 
that city, which served also to preserve 
q communication between the Parlia- 
meptaiy garrisons at Warwick and 
Gloucester, anp to check the King’s in 
Sudeley Castle. 

The termination of the name seems to 
shew that it haaanciently been thescene 
of military transactions; but sometimes 
a burg or bery signifies merely a town. 

In thisjiariah are two manors, the 
principal of which belonged to the 
Bishops of Hereford in the time of 
Wm, I. together with Levenhantone. 

Soon after the Norman Survey, the 
Earls of Gloucester by usurpation, pos- 
sessed themselves of it, but Gilbert de 
Clare restored it. Peter Bishop of He- 
reford, then lord of the manor, obtained 
for Prestbiny a charter for a weekly 
market on Tuesday, and an annual fair 
to continue for three days from the cte 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, which privi- 

* It was considered in this Hunched in 
the time of Wm l. 

leges 
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leges were afterwards confirmed twice 
hy Richard II. 

By inquisition 1 2 Edw. IV. John 
Staubury, Bp. of Hereford, is certified 
as holding this manor in right of his 
See* and worth 24 marks per annum. 

In 17th Elizabeth, Ricn. Pates was 
steward of the manor; and a supervi- 
sion, in which the customs of it were 
written in English, in a very neat and 
legible hand, was enrolled. It was in 
the Crown 24 Eliz. and granted in 
lease to Reginald Nicholas, who held 
it in 1008. He was a servant of Sir J. 
son of Thomas Chamberlaine, who 
bad a long lease of the manor, and 
supplanted his master. The site of 
the manor and lands called Middle- 
Breach were granted to Robert Earl of 
Leicester, 1574, and regranted to Hen. 
Chilman and Robert Knight, in 1606. 
Before 1037 it formed part of the 
large purchases of the Craven family 
in that neighbourhood, in which it 
continues. When the Inclosure Act 
took place, 4 Geo. II. an allotment was 
made to Win. Lord Craven, as lord of 
the manor ; and of 5 acres 3 roods, 
to Edmund Chamberlaine, for the 
14 manor court, or site of the manor. 1 ’ 

The other manor belonged to the 
Priory of Lanthony,* who had free 
warren; and the farm of this manor 
wafi granted, for 50 years, to Robert 
Atwell, and his heirs, for the reserved 
rent of 41. 0s. and 1 2d. for view of 
frank-pledge ; and again was granted 
to Thomas Gatwick, and Anselm Lamb, 
5 Mary. Thomas Doughty held it in 
1651 ; and Mary Talbot, and William 
her son, in 1657, soon after which it 
was alienated to the Baghott family, in 
which it now remains. The family 
of Baghott resided in this village 
upwards of 400 years. The ancient 
name was Baghots ; but by some mis- 
take, in a grantof James I.it was called 
Budget, alias Badger. They possessed 
the property and house called Hewlets, 
partly in this parish and partly in Chel- 
tenham, which was purchased of Thos. 
Baghot, esq. hy the Agg family. 

Phil, de Sinetelf had half a moiety 
of Prestbury Muscroft, 3d part Gosin s 
Croft, Suthdune-lane, Bergwotbe Land, 


* Laathony Priory was founded by Milo, 
Earl of Hereford, in 1136, for the Monks 
driven from Lanthony Abbey, in Monmouth- 
shire, by the Welsh. Some of the Bohuns 
fcge successors were buried here. Its revenue 
wi! 74«/. per annum. 


Bergferlong Land, Brech at Chalde- 
well, Grencdich Land, Oxendich Land, 
in the 2d year of King John. Regi- 
nald Foliott held two virgates in the 
8th John. Peter de Eggeworth held 
a carrucate and 40s. rent of the Bishop 
of Hereford by 6s. 8d. per annum, 2() 
Edw. III. which in the preceding 
reign had, perhaps, been the estate of 
Rob. dc Prestbury, who conveyed va- 
rious lands here, &c. to Thomas de 
Hatherlcy, 18 Edw. IT. 

On Prestbury-hill, SirR. Atkins no- 
tices a Roman camp, which Mr. Snell’s 
MSS. place in Cleeve parish. 

An estate here called the Hyde , be- 
longs to the Craven family. Some 
attempts were made, about 1750, to 
supplant Cheltenham in its reputation, 
and a treatise was written by Dr. Lin- 
den, to prove that the waters rising 
from a spring on this estate were supe- 
rior to the other; but the attempt 
failed, probably from the too great zeal 
of the Doctor, who made the experi- 
ment, and his suspected prejudice. 

The Benefice is a vicarage, in the 
diocese and archdeaconry of Glouces- 
ter, and the deanery , of Winchcornb. 
The impropriation formerly belonged 
to Lanthony, and was appropriated to 
that monastery in 13Q8, 21 Ric. II. 
Edward Baghot presented to the vicar- 
age in 1587, and, with one exception, 
his descendants have continued so to do 
to the present time. The Barton de- 
mesnes, once belonging to the Bishop 
of Hereford, now to the Chapter of the 
same Church, pay two-thirds tythes to 
them, and the remainder to the impro- 
priator, who has the whole tythes of 
the farm-lands ; hut all other tythes, 
great and small, are divided between 
nim and the Vicar. Mortuaries are 
due to the Impropriator and Vicar, ac- 
cording to the property of the deceased. 

In 17Q5, Thomas Baghot de laBere, 
esq. presented the Rev. Thomas Welles, 
D. D. the present Incumbent, who was 
of Worcester College, Oxford, where 
he proceeded M. A. May 28, 1787; 
B. 1). July 12, 1788 5 and D. D. Nov. 
26 , 1806 . 

The Church, in Pope Nicholas’s Vfc- 
lor, is valued at 61. 13s. 4d . ; portion of 
the Vicar, 41. 6s. 8 d. ; portion of the 
Dean of Hereford, 1/. 13s. 4d.} portion 
of the Precentor of Hereford, 1 1. 1 3s. 4d. 
In the King’s Books it is rated at ill. 
It is dedicated to St. Mary, and consists 
of a nave, with two ailes, of unequal 
dimensions. A strong embattled tower 

at 
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at the west end. The windows were 
formerly ornamented with painted 
glass, but only the letters J. W., the 
initials of John Wich, Prior of Lan- 
thony, are now visible. 

Family of Wellesley. 

TN Southey's Life of the Rev. John 
Wesley, there is a passage relating 
to the noble family of Wellesley, which 
with much amplification has been fre- 
quently of late brought forward in the 
public journals. Mr. Southey's high 
reputation as a scholar and a gentle- 
man forbids the supposition that he 
knowingly stated an untruth, but he 
has been unquestionably misled or im- 
posed upon by some idle tale. The 
following is the anecdote, as related by 
Southey, contrasted with one of those 
improved versions , which, ifsuiTered to 
pass uncontradicted, will, by frenuent 
repetition, at length attain a semblance 
to truth. 


WtUetUf. & 7 » 

might at this time have insulted aM 
endangered us on our own thorn. 

The Same as told in the Newspapers. 

About the year 1718, a Mr. Wesley, 
of Dangan, in the county of Meath, 
wrote to the Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
Rector of the united parishes of Kp- 
worth and Morte, in the county of 
Lincoln, England, stating, that ifhehad 
a son called Charles, he would adopt him 
and make him his heir. At the ex- 
pense of this friend, Charles Wesley was 
put to Westminster School, and after 
the usual time past jhere, was removed 
to Oxford, and all his expenses paid by 
his unknowu friend. At a proper age 
he wished him to come over to Ire- 
land ; but about this period he became 
decidedly religious, and joined his bro- 
ther, the late eminent John Wesley 
(then Fellow of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford) in proclaiming to perishing sin- 
ners the salvation of God, through 
Christ Jesus, declining all riches and 


The Story as related by Mr. Southey 
(Life of Wesley, vol. i. p. 44). 

While Charles Wesley was at West- 
minster under his brother, a gentleman 
of large fortune in Ireland wrote to the 
father, and inquired of him if he had a 
son named Charles ; for if so, he would 
make him his heir. Accordingly his 
school-hills, during several years, were 
discharged by his unseen namesake. 
At length a gentleman, who is supposed 
to have been this Mr. Wesley , called 
upon him, and, after much conversa- 
tion, asked if he was willing to accom- 
pany him to Ireland. The youth de- 
sired to write to his father before he 
could inaldl answer ; the father left it 
to his own decision, and he, who was 
satisfied with the fair prospects which 
Christ Church opened to him, chose to 
stay in England. John Wesley, in his 
account of his brother, calls this a fair 
escape. The fact jy more remarkable 
than he was aware of ; for the person 
who inherited the property intended 
for Charles Wesley, anti who took the 
name of Wesley, or Wellesley, in con- 
sequence, was the first Earl of Morning* 
ton, grandfather of Marquis Wellesley 
and the Duke of Wellington. Had 
Charles made a different choice, there 


honour, lest they should in any wise 
retard him in the pursuit of the glori- 
ous object he had in view. Upon this 
Mr. Wesley adopted Richard Colley, 
of the city of Dublin, who took the 
name of Wesley, became first Earl of 
Mornington, and was grandfather to 
the present Marquis. The present 
Marquis, at the time of his creation to 
the present title in 17«)7, changed his 
name from the simple, and more ele- 
gant name of Wesley to that of Welles - 
ley. The High Church principles ami 
constitutional loyalty of the English 
Wesleys have been a theme for the 
poet, and a subject for the historian to 
dwell upon. The Rev. Samuel Wes- 
ley, alluded to above, was the chaplain 
in ordinary to Charles II. James, ami 
King William. On James’s accession 
to the throne, he was attached to him ; 
but, as he states, “ When 1 heard him 
say to the Master and Fellows of Mag- 
dalen College, lifting up his lean arm, 
if you refuse to obey me, you shall feel 
the weight of a King’s right hand! 
I saw he was an arbitrary Popish 
tyrant and from that moment he 
aided, and in nosmall degree promoted, 
the Revolution under King William, 
to whom he was appointed chaplain. 
A remarkable fact is, that some of 


might have been no methodists, the King James’s friends solicited him to 
British Empire in India might still read the Declaration : he peremptorily 
have been menaced from Serinjjapatain, refused, and, although sui rounded by 
and the u ml isputed Tyrant of Europe courtiers, soldiers, and informers, 

preached 
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preached a bold discourse against it, 
from Daniel, 3d chap. 17 verse, “ If it 
he so, our God whom wc serve is able 
to deliver us from the burning fiery fur- 
nace, and he will deliver us out of thy 
hand, O King! But if not, be it 
known unto thee,0 King, that wc will 
not serve thy god, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set tip.’* 
This was the man, the family, and the 
nome, of which the posterity of Richard 
Colley, the present nolle Marquis, was 
ashamed. 

A very few remarks will serve to 
shew that the story as told by Southey 
is void of all probable foundation, and 
that the addenda are absolutely false. 
In the first place, there is the strongest 
reason to believe that the proprietor of 
Dangen, in 17 18, could not indulge a 
predilection for the name of Charles, 
inasmuch as it was not his own name, 
nor the name of any one of his family, 
nor of any one of his ancestors ; the 
name of Charles does not once appear 
in the pedigree of the Wellesleys of 
Dangen : the only male names in the 
family, from 1400 to 1727* are Vale- 
rian, William, Gerald, Walter, Ed- 
ward, Colley, Dudley, Christopher, 
Patrick, Peter, and Joseph. In the 
next place, how stands the truth re- 
garding the assertion fi that Mr. Wes- 
hw, of Dangen, adopted a Mr. Colley, 
of Dublin, on the refusal of Charles 
Wesley, &c.?" The fact is simply this: 
Mr. Wesley, of Dangen (who after all, 
according to Mr. Southey, is only sup- 
posed to have been the gentleman who 
made the offer to Charles Wesley), by 
his will, dated 13th March, 1727, a 
few months before his death, devised 
his property, not to any child of his 
adoption, but to his immediate and 
near relatives, of whom lie had many 
then alive. Although a married man, 
he was childless ; and therefore, as was 
most natural, he devised his property 
among the members of his own family, 
beginning with his cousin-gcrman, 
Richard Colley, the son of his (the 
testator’s^ uncle, with an injunction 
that he should take the name of Wes- 
ley ; upon failure of issue to this Ri- 
chard, he devised the property upon 
like conditions to his nephew, Wesley 
Harman, ivith successive remainders to 
other relatives. So that the difficulty 
with Mr. Wesley seems to have been, 
not where, he should look abroad among 
stranger^ an heir, but to which 


among his own numerous rel&tives he 
should give the preference. It is also 
worthy of particular observation, that 
at the time of the alleged offer to 
Charles Wesley in 1718, Mr. W. of 
Dangen was a married man, with a 
prospect of having children of his own, 
and therefore most unlikely, even if he 
had no relations, to travel into a foreign 
country to select an heir among aliens 
to his blood. With regard to the as- 
sertion that Mr. W. of Dangen sup- 
ported Charles Wesley at College, it 
appears by Mr. Southey's book, that 
John Wesley was not elected a Fellow 
of Lincoln College until 1726, and 
that Charles did not enter College until 
some time after that John became a 
Fellow. Now, Mr. W. of Dangen 
died early in 1728, much about the 
same period that Charles entered Col- 
lege ; so that he could not have been 
supported there by that gentleman's 
bounty, and the assertion that he was 
so supported is therefore untrue. Equal- 
ly erroneous is the assertion, that the 
Marquess, at the time of his creation 
to his present title, changed his name 
from Wesley to Wellesley; to prove 
which, no more is necessary than to 
mention, that so far was the noble 
Marquess from making the alleged 
change at the time of his elevation in 
the peerage, that he was actually called 
and known for one-and-twenty years, 
during his father’s life, by no other ap- 
pellation than that of Viscount Welles- 
ley , as appears incontestably by his 
recorded speeches at Eton in J 778, and 
prize- recitation at Oxford in 1780. 

With regard to the different mode of 
spelling the name at different times, a 
few words of explanation may not be 
amiss. The original namfi was un- 
questionably Wellesley, for so it is 
invariably written in the numerous 
antient records where it appears, until 
about the middle of the 16th century, 
when it is indiscriminately written 
Wellesley, WellsljL We’sly, and Wes- 
ley; the full and the contracted mode 
sometimes occurring in the same docu- 
ment. Those versed in the perusal of 
antient wiitings, are well acquainted 
with the loose and unsettled orthogra- 
phy of former times. The will of 
Shakspcare is a remarkable instance : 
it is written on three sheets of paper, 
each of which bears his signature 1 yet 
of the three autographs, written on the 
same day, probably in the same hour, 
110 two arc alike, differing from each 

other 
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other both in the character of the 
writing and the manner of the spelling. 

That the present possessors of the 
name of Wellesley should prefer the 
original mode of spelling it to any cor- 
rupted mode which by carelessness or 
abbreviation had crept into use, so far 
from being censurable, is a proof of 
theirgood taste ; and the renown which 
in their possession it has achieved, jus- 
tifies the hope that it will be transmit- 
ted honoured and unchanged to the 
latest posterity*. 

Mr. Urban, May 14. 

A LLOW me to call the attention of 
your readers to the concluding 
paragraph of a letter signed Merlin, 
in which the author appears to me to 
speak with undue seventy of the Ro- 
man historian Tacitus. He says: “No 
credit is due to this historian's base and 
unfounded calumny, viz. the Druidical 
sacrifice of human victims, &c. &C.’' 
From the mode of expression here used, 
the unlearned will be led to suppose 
that the ancient Druids have been ac- 
cused of offering human sacrifices by 
Tacitus only. But surely Merlin can- 
not be ignorant that all accounts of 
the Druidical rites confirm that of the 
Roman historian. He must be aware 
that Tacitus is fully borne out by other 
contemporary authors. Suetonius, in 
his Life of Claudius, makes the same 
declaration. Pliny tells us of the 
Druids, that among them, “ Homincm 
occiderc, rcligiosissimuui eratj' > and 
Caesar expressly declares them to have 
held, that “ pro vita hominis, nisi vita 
hominis reddatum, non posse numina 
placari.” If then the same thing has 
been asserted by so many, why is the 


* 

* Although the Colley and Wellesley fa- 
milies were so nearly allied, as I have already 
stated, yet the connexion between them was 
strengthened by former alliances; and the 
inducement, therefore, the stronger for the 
disposition of the Dangen property as men- 
tioned above : in fact, Lord Mornington was 
himself descended from the Wellesleys of 
Dangen, for his great-great-grandfather Sir 
Henry Colley (wno married Anne, daughter 
of Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin, and 
one of the Lords Justices of Ireland) was 
the son of the Right Honourable Sir Henry 
Colley, Privy Councillor and Governor of 
Ophaley in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
by his wife Catharine Cusack, who was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Cusack, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, whose mother was 
Ahon Wellesley, daughter of William Wel- 
lesley, of Dangen, Esq. 


blame of having made a false assertion 
laid on Tacitus only ? why is he only 
accused of “ base and unfounded ca- 
lumny?’’ In truth, there is not a 
shadow of reasonable suspicion that the 
assertion is false ; for there can be no 
doubt, but tnat human sacrifices formed 
a part of the Druidical rites. It would 
be a more interesting question, to as- 
certain whence the practice arose ; to 
account for the prevalence of human 
sacrifice, not only in our own country 
among the Druids, but in almost every 
country antient and modern under hea- 
ven. For my part, I feel confident 
that the Christian may see here a por- 
trait of the great and nil-sufficient Sa- 
crifice offered for the sins of men upon 
the cross ; and tho f the custom is de- 
servedly abominated by us, as beyond 
measure barbarous, yet it is a shadow 
of the plan adopted by God for the re- 
conciling of sinners to himself from the 
foundation of the world. The reason 
why there could be no remission, 
without shedding of blood, was proha- 
bly revealed to Noah, tho* it became 
obscured in process .of time among 
his unenlightened posterity; sufficient 
traces, however, of the true doctrine 
still remained to occasion those san- 
guinary rites, which stained the altars 
of SO many nations, and of our own 
amongst others, with human blood. 
This supposition alone can account for 
the very existence of sacrifices in hea- 
then countries ; man never could have 
himself imagined that blood-shedding 
would atone for crime^if it had not 
been originally revealed to him t and 
the circumstance that piacular sacrifices 
did prevail so universally, tends strongly 
to confirm the most important of all 
Christian doctrines, viz. that of atone- 
ment for sin through the blood of Je- 
sus Christ. 

Yours, &c. E. W. E. N . 

Mr. Urban, Spcltishnru, June 3. 
“ lt/fOMUS turn’d Fabulist, or 

1V1 Vulcan’s Wedding”,' men- 
tioned in p. 410 of your Magazine for 
May, primed with the music to the 
songs, like the Beggar’s Opera, was 
written by Ebenezer Forrest, the father 
of Theodosius, who, as is truly stated, 
died in the year 1784, aged about 56 ; 
consequently could not nave been the 
author of the Opera. 

Ebenezer Forrest was a respectable 
attorney, whom I remember living in 
George- street, York -buildings, about 

the 
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the year 1774. He was the intimate 
friend of Rich, and of Hogarth, whom 
he accompanied on the “ Five Days 
Peregrination'*, and wrote the account 
of it, which has been published. 

I think his son told me that “ Flora” 
was taken by him from “ Hob, or a 
Country Wake/' by Dogget; and this 
receives some confirmation by its having 
been added to “ Mom us,” for the be- 
nefit of the author. 

I avail myself of this opportunity of 
paying a tribute of regard to the me- 
mory of Theodosius Forrest*, with 
whom I lived in habits of intimacy 
from iny earliest years, from whom 
I derived much useful knowledge 
and information, and in whose so- 
ciety I passed some of the pleasantest 
hours of my life. He was a man of 
strict integrity, and of a most benevo- 
lent disposition, indefatigable in the 
service of his clients anti his friends. 
He was an acute observer of human 
nature, and character ; and possessed a 
happy facility of writing songs and bal- 
laas, and adapting them to popular 
airsf, which (as was then not unusual) 
he used to sing at table, some of them 
with considerable humour, a faculty 
which rendered him a most agreeable 
and entertaining companion. He had 
a correct and sound judgment in mat- 
ters relating to art, and was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the beauties of na- 
ture. Ever ready to assist me in my 
pursuits, he excited and encouraged a 
taste for the Arts, which has afforded 
me a constant and never- failing source 
of amusement. He drew from nature 
with great truth, freedom, and spirit j 
and to his early and friendly instruc- 
tions I am indebted for the gratification 
of occasionally contributing a topogra- 
phical illustration with my pencil to 
your valuable Miscellany. 

Thomas Rackett. 

Mr. Urban, May 26. 

P a mixed company, the other even- 
ing, the subject of the great Bed 
at Ware became the topic of conversa- 

* For a more detailed account of him, 
see a biographical sketch, by the late Tho- 
mas Tyers, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for November 1764. 

t He was the author of the popular song 
introduced into the “ Jovial Crew,” — “ I 
made love to Kate,'* — for which and other 
contributions of a similar kind, Rich gave 
him the privilege of writing a limited num- 
ber of orders for the theatre. 


tion ; eveiy one had heard of or seen 
this curiosity, but no one was able to 
give a clear account of it. It was 
agreed on all hands, that an elucidation 
of thi s subject, and a distinct history of 
it, might be satisfactorily obtained from 
some of the numerous correspondents 
of your most excellent Miscellany, 
where every thing that is curious in 
antiquity, or useful in science, is com- 
pletely investigated, and ably solved. 
In the name, therefore, of those present 
on the above occasion, allow me to re- 
quest a solution of the above question 
from some of your correspondents who 
are conversant in such recondite topics, 
and the reply will give pleasure to the 
inquiring parties,* and perhaps also 
amuse your general and very numerous 
readers. I am, 5rc. Qujrstor. 

T HE following article, written by the 
late W. Chamberlaine, Esq. 
surgeon, of Aylesbury-strect, Clerken- 
wefl, was sent some years since to the 
Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
with a request that it might “ be 
brought to light, in case Miss Lefanu 
(daughter of Mis. Lefanu, of Kings- 
bridge, in Devonshire, and niece of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan), now aged 
13 years, should ever in process of time 
arrive at celebrity as an authoress.” 
Miss Lefanu having lately published an 
interesting volume of Memoirs of her 
Grandmother, Mrs. Frances Sheridan, 
with Anecdotes of her distinguished 
son, the late R. B. Sheridan (see our 
last Number, p. 532 ), wc think the 
time is now arrived, when the late 
worthy writer* of the article, whom wc 
much esteemed, would have wished it 
to have met the public eye. 

Editor. 

Anecdotes of Miss Lefanu and or 
Mrs. Jordan, 

IN my literary pursuits, or on some 
other occasion, it may so happen, 
that it may fall to my lot to be the pa- 
negyrist of Miss Lefanu. But, in case 
it should so turn out, that in process of 
time she may arrive at a pi ten of cele- 
brity as a writer, I think it would be a 
pity her mother’s prognostic of her 
should be totally lost. Mrs. Lefanu's 
judgment is unquestionable, and setting 

* Mr. Chamberlaine died Aug. 3, 1832. 
His father was maternal uncle of R. B. She- 
ridan, Esq. M. P.— See an account of Mr. 
Chamberlaine, in vol. xcii. ii. p, 567 , 

aside 
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aside the partiality of a mother, the 
elegant authoress of “Lucy Osmond,’* 
and “ The India Voyage ,** would not 
hazard an opinion which should have 
nothing but maternal affection for its 
support. Perhaps I may one day or 
other have occasion to mention our cor- 
respondence ; but, in case of my death, 
or that of Mrs. Lcfanu, 1 wish that 
the prediction may not be lost, espe- 
cially as on a former occasion Mrs. 
Lcfanu shewed herself to he a true 
prophetess. The occasion was this : 

In the year 1782, 1 dined at the house 
of Charles Sheridan; and his 6istcr, 
then Betsy Sheridan, after dinner pro- 
posed going to the play. She took me 
with her to her own private box in 
Smock-alley Theatre. During the per- 
formance of the farce (I forget what), 
in one part it was necessary that a 
great number of performers should be 
on the stage. She directed my atten- 
tion to one young lady : “ Do you ob- 
serve," said she, “ that young lady 
standing by the wing, nearest the 
stage-door?’* — “ That little young lass 
do you mean?’* — t€ Yes,*’ said she ; 
“ that little girl, if she lives, will be 
some time or other the first comic ac- 
tress in England or Ireland. She is a 
Miss Francis. She has not been long 
on the stage ; but for chastity of acting, 
mnvcU?, and Icing the character she 
represents, young as she is, she sur- 
passes what could have been expected 
in so young a performer ; but, mark 
my words, she will one day or other be 
a favourite, and the first in her line of 
acting.” This was twenty-two years 
ago, and every one has now an oppor- 
tunity of knowing how far Mrs. Jordan 
has verified Mrs. Lef.inu’s prognostic. 

I hope her words will prove equally 
true, process of time, with respect to 
her own daughter, of whom she thus 
speaks, in a letter addressed to the write* 
of this, dated December 25th, 1804 : 

** Thinking as I do on the subject of 
female authorship, you will be surprised 
at my encouraging my daughter in the 
pursuit ; but the fact is, J think her 
natural abilities much superior to my 
own, and she has had advantages which 
I never had, at least, that of the unin- 
terrupted attention of an attached and 
rational mother. Her memory was 
early exercised on subjects generally 
tending to some useful object; her 
taste for reading has been constantly 
indulged, yet no book has ever met her 
eye, that could injure her principles, or 


lessen that delicacy of mind which, 
next to religious principles, I consider 
ns the surest protection to a woman ; 
and I have been at pains to procure for 
her works of taste and information, 
Cowper*s Letters, the Life of Chaucer, 
&c. are more delightful to her than the 
most highly wrought Romance would 
be to most girls of her ngc. She reads 
history with pleasure and interest i and 
always writes extracts lor me from any 
book of that kind we have read toge- 
ther, with a precision that proves the 
attention she bestows on what she reads. 

** From these circumstances I am 
induced to think she may one day rise 
to some degree of literary eminence, 
and in that case the object may be 
worth pursuing; for it is in that line, 
as with the stage, nothing but a degree 
of excellence can make it an eligible 
pursuit for a female. 

“ So now having tired your patience 
with this account of my little girl, I 
must descend to mere matter of busi- 
ness, &C.” 

— ♦ 

Mr. Urban, March 22- 

T HE following observations on the 
efficacy of White Mustaid Seed, 
taken internally, are the result of nearly 
two years attendance on a numerous 
class of poor people, with a view to 
ascertain facts. 

Yours, &c. T. E. 

In the month of June 1822, 1 made 
a trial of the White Mustard Seed 
merely as an aperient : when the gene- 
rally improved state of my feelings, 
winch soon followed, inclined me to 
give it credit for medicinal properties 
of a very beneficial nature, besides that 
for which 1 took it. Under this im- 
pression, 1 gave it to some of the sick 
poor in the neighbourhood, and with a 
success which excited my astonish- 
ment. 1 have since recommended it in 
many cases, of which several were very 
distressing; and the result is such as 
to authorize a persuasion, that the pub- 
lic are not aware of its very extraordi- 
nary powers, nor of the very great va- 
riety of cases to which it is applicable. ' 

The Mustard Seed appears to act 
not only on the bowels, but on the 
skin and kidneys also. It is likewise 
found to strengthen and invigorate, in 
a remarkable degree, the whole line of 
the alimentary canal ; and consequent- 
ly, to improve digestion and assimila- 
tion, 
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tion, and with that, appetite, sleep, and 
general health. In diseases, therefore, 
arising from a disordered state of the 
stomach and bowels, it is probably a very 
general remedy : and such in reality ap- 
pears to be.lt has succeeded in cases of 
asthma, shortness of breath, cough, and 
other distressing affections of the chest; 
in cases of uneasiness, pain, and sense 
of tenderness and soreness in the inte- 
rior, and particularly at the pit of the 
stomach ; in pain arising from gravel, 
in partial and general dropsy, in para- 
lysis, in rheumatic affections, in occa- 
sional and habitual costiveness, in pain 
in the head, and coldness in the limbs 
and feet. It is found to expel worms 
both in children and adults, and not 
only the long round worms, but the 
small white ones also. It has been 
successful in a case of ague. A poor 
woman, of the age of 77, had been 
suffering from a quotidian ague of at 
least a fortnight’s standing, when she 
began the Mustard Seed, taken two 
9 mall tea-spoonfuls every three hours. 
The disease abated almost immediately, 
and in two days was entirely subdued. 
She had also for some years laboured 
under the consequences of a very weak 
interior, and had suffered greatly from 
habitual costivcnes9, and extreme cold- 
ness in. the extremities and in the sto- 
mach and bowels. Such was the sense 
of coldness in the interior, that warm 
tea and broth afforded no relief. After 
taking the Seed for a fortnight, all these 
uneasy symptoms, with some others, 
disappeared ; and she is now enjoying 
as good a state of health as is compati- 
ble with her advanced years. It is 
proper to add, that after the ague had 
been subdued, the Seed was taken only 
three times in the day. 

When the Seed is used as a remedy 
for occasional costiveness, it should be 
taken fasting, about an hour before 
breakfast; and, generally speaking, a 
small table-spoonful is the proper dose. 
With some constitutions a tea-spoonful 
in the morning is sufficient, while 
others require a second large dose to be 
taken at night. When it is used as a 
remedy for the several diseases before 
enumerated, it should be taken twice, 
thrice, and sometimes, tho* very rarely, 
four times in the day. The patient 
should begin with two doses, taking 
the first about an hour before break- 
fast, and the second about the same 
-time after dinner ; after the second or 
third day, a third dose should be added, 


and taken at bed-time. The quantity 
in each dose must depend in some de- 

g ree on the effect produced on the 
owels, which should not be purged, 
but should be kept moderately and uni- 
formly open. No certain fixed rule 
can be prescribed on this head. Gene- 
rally speaking, three doses in the day, 
each containing two tea-spoonfuls or a 
dessert-spoonful, are found to be suffi- 
cient ; while, with some constitutions, 
a single tea-spoonful in each dose will 
be too much, and with others a dessert- 
spoonful in each dose will be too little. 
When the Seed is given for the expul- 
sion of worms, four doses should be 
taken in the day, each containing 
two tea-spoonfuls, or as much as will 
moderately purge the bowels. The 
Seed is to be taken whole, and either 
alone, or in a little water or otherliquid, 
warm or cold, and it should be taken 
every day without intermission, until 
the morbid symptoms disappear, or, in 
other words, until health is restored, 
as far as the age and circumstances of 
thepatient will admit. 

The Mustard Seed is valuable not 
only as a remedy for disease, but as a 
means of preventing it'. Of its power 
as a preventive, a very extraordinary 
instance has occured. A friend of 
mine had for five or six years previous 
to the last, been regularly attacked with 
hay-asthma in the months of June or 
J uly in each of those years. The at- 
tacks were always violent, and for the 
most part accompanied with some dan- 
ger; and such was the impression 
made on his constitution by the dis- 
ease, and the remedies resorted to, (of 
which bleeding and blistering were the 
chief) that each illness led to a long 
confinement to the house, extending to 
a period of nearly three months. In 
the early part of the last year, he re- 
vived to make a trial of the seed, in 
order to prevent, if- possible, a recur- 
rence of the asthma ; and in the month 
of March in that year he began the 
use of it, and thenceforward took it 
regularly every day without inter- 
mission ; and the result was that he 
escaped the disease. In November 
last he informed me, that from the 
time when he first took the Seed, his 
health had not only never been inter- 
rupted by illness ot any kind, but had 
been progressively improving; and he 
further assured me that he did not re- 
collect that he had ever enjoyed so 
good a state of health as at that time. 
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It is to be observed in favour of the 
Mustard Seed, that it always produces 
some, and very frequently a consi- 
derable degree of relief a very short 
time, even in the course of a week, 
and in many instances in two or 
three days; and since it has not been 
necessary to increase thequantity taken, 
it is presumed that the Seed does not 
lose its efficacy by familiarity with the 
constitution. A circumstance also 
which stamps a particular value upon 
it is, that generally speaking, it appears 
to obviate the effects of sudden exposure 
to cold, and is thus probably in no 
small degree a protection against that 
host of evils which flow from our very 
variable and uncertain climate. It 
scents peculiarly adapted both to in- 
fancy and old age. It enables the 
young to contend with the morbid de- 
bility frequently attaching to their ten- 
der years, and it supports the aged un- 
der the pressure of infirmities generally 
annexed to declining life. When taken 
by the former, it occasionally throws 
out a considerable eruption on the 
skin; a result which has never failed 
to promote the general health of the 
child. Perhaps it may be serviceable 
as an antiscorbutic and general purifier 
of the blood; and it may reasonably he 
questioned whether there exists a safer 
or more effectual means of regaining 
strength, after the loss of it from severe 
illness. 

To the poor it is invaluable in every 

I joint of view. It is peculiarly calcu- 
ated to meet the numerous and formi- 
dable bodily evils with which they 
have to contend, and to which they are 
so remarkably exposed. The labouring 
classes of society are almost universally 
destined to hard work, and have scanty 
means of support. With them, there- 
fore, the stomach and bowels are very 
apt to lose their tone, and to fail in 
the due discharge of their important 
functions. Hence they very commonly 
complain of weak digestion, shortness 
of brerth, sense of soreness and weight 
at the pit of the stomach, a general 
debility in the interior, worms, pain 
in the kidneys, habitual costiveness, 
flatulence, cold feet, rheumatism, and 
depression of spirits. For these disor- 
ders the seed appears to l>c an almost 
certain remedy ; and to the poor it is 
further recommended, as a medicine 
extremely cheap, taken with equal ease 
at home or in the field, and requiring 
Gent. Mao. Svjipl. XCIV. Part I. 
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neither confinement to the house, nor 
any alteration of diet. 

It is to he observed that there arc 
constitutions which forbid the applica- 
tion of this remedy. Two instances 
have occurred in which the highly 
inflammatory disjiosition of the patients 
would not admit of a trial of it, al- 
though it was gi\en iu very small 
quantities. In one of these, a dose of 
only ten Seeds produced ail irritation 
and degree of heat so as to preclude 
the trial of a second. Generally speak- 
ing, howexer, it excites no other sen- 
sation than that of comfortable warmth, 
and in some cases no particular sensa- 
tion whatever. 

I will close these observations by 
remarking, that there are peculiarities 
belonging to the Mustard Seed, which 
may perhaps in some measure account 
for its extraordinary powers. It dis- 
charges a sort of mucilage, which serves 
as a vehicle for its stimulating and other 
medicinal properties; and that this dis- 
charge is slow and gradual, may be 
perceived by retaining a portion of tile 
Seed in the mouth for ten or twelve or 
a greater number of hours, during 
which, a sort of mucilage is found to 
be incessantly flowing from it. When, 
therefore, the Seed is taken whole, 
there is some ground for supposing that 
its virtues are not exhausted in the 
stomach and priinat via, but that they , 
reach every part of the alimentary canal, 
and that by direct communication, as 
the Seed passes through it; and it is 
also very probable that the bowels arc. 
assisted in the propulsion of their con- 
tents by the mere mechanical action of 
the Seed, thus taken in an entire and 
unbroken state. 

The While Mustard Seed is sold by 
Seedsmen at one shilling per pound. 
Those who may be disposed to give it 
to the poor, arc in formed that, in 
Mark-lane, the average price per bushel, 
containing at least fiiiy pounds, is about 
fifteen shillings. 

Mr. Urban, lb stock , June 17. 

R EFERRING to your Obituary, in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 
May, 1824, p. 474, I trust that you 
will indulge me with the insertion of 
an interesting anecdote, which I oiler 
not merely as a matter of credit to rny 
late lamented son, William M.idati, 
who was Vicar of Polcsworth, in War- 
wickshire, but also, and principally, as 

au 
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an act of justice due to the inhabitants 
of that parish. 

In tne first instance, the parishion- 
ers, of their own accord, actually in- 
curred the whole expense of covering 
the pulpit, the desk, and the Vicar's 
pew, with superfine black cloth ; and 
further, they are now erecting, at their 
own expense, a handsome Mural Tablet 
to the memory of their dear deceased 
Vicar, within the wallsof their church ! 
Such) is the result of their liberal and 
warm feelings, in token of respect and 
regard for the memory of my son ; and 
such is the very rare and honourable 
example which they hold out to all 
other members of the Church of Christ, 
in proof of that affectionate attachment 
which ought always to subsist between 
minister ahd people, from the happy 
influence of pastoral exertions on tne 
well-disposed minds of a Christian con- 
gregation ! Sr. M. 

This Tablet is of white marble, F> 
feet by 3, from the skilful hands of 
Mr. Brown, of Derby; with the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

“ Sacred to the Memory of 
The Rev. William Madan, M. A. 
late Vicar of this Parish, 
and formerly Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 

(where he was admitted 13. A. with the highest 

, Academical Distinction). 

This Tablet is erected by I 119 grateful Pa- 
rishioners, 

To whom lie was not less endeared 
By hie Talents, liis Integrity, his Benevolence, 
His unassuming Manners, and Christian 
Humility, 

than by the faithful, zealous, and exemplary 
discharge of all his Parochial Duties, and 
the fervent Piety with which he inculcated 
the pure and Apostolic Doctrines 
of the Church of England. 

He died April 17, 1824. Aged 31 years. 

(( An unspotted Life is Old Age." 

Wisd. iv. .9. 


Mr. Urban, 


Colombo , Ceylon , 
Dec. 3 0, 1823. 


A S you have expressed a disposition 
to perpetuate, in your excellent 
Thesaurus, the records of deceased Bri- 
tons to be found in distant countries, 
I send you copies of three inscriptions 
from the church of Colombo, which 
you will probably think interesting. 

The first is a plain mural tablet to 
the memory of the late Lady Louisa 
Rodney, wife of the Honourable John 
Rodney, Chief Secretary of this island. 
It consists principally of an extract 
from her funeral sermon, preached by 


the Hon. and Rev. Thomas James 
Twisleton (now our worthy and re- 
spected Archdeacon). Never was any- 
thing more powerful than its effect 
when pronounced ; not a dry eye, or an 
heart which was not deeply affected, 
was found in the crowd which filled 
our church on that melancholy occa- 
sion: the truth of her character, thus 
depicted, came home to the recollection 
and the feelings of all, and the hurst of 
sorrow was uncon troulahle, long be- 
fore the preacher had reached the con- 
cluding sentence. 

The second is to the memory of the 
late William Tolfrey. It is a mural 
monument, erected by subscription, to 
a gentleman of great acquirements, and 
universal excellence of character. The 
design (which was executed at Ma- 
dras in very durable stone) represents 
an altar composed of a pile, of manu- 
scripts, one laying on the top unrolled, 
and cut short by a scythe proceeding 
(from the back of the altar) at the pas- 
sage referred to in the monument. A 
lamp, a cock, an hour-glass, and a rising 
sun, emblematic of his unwearied la- 
bours for the diffusion of the light of 
religion in the East, ornament the an- 
gles of the tablet. 

The third is engraved upon a fine 
slab of red granite, forming a mural 
monument to the late Sir William 
Coke, many years an ornament of the 
Judicial Bench in Ceylon. Sir William 
was a brother of D’Evers Coke, esq. 
of Brookhill-hall, in Derbyshire, had 
received his education at Westminster, 
and been a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. His kind manners and gene- 
rous hospitality had rendered him highly 
popular with all classes; his strong 
mind, and sound constitutional princi- 
ples as a British lawyer, although they 
threw him (as it too often happens) 
into collision with the practices of a mi- 
litary government, established for him 
the nonourable character of a fearless 
Judge, defending the weak and helpless 
against the harsh violence of authority. 

Normannu’s. 

1 . In God is my Hope. 

Here lie deposited 
The mortal remains of 
The Right Honourable Lady Louisa Rodney, 

Daughter of John Earl of Aldhorough. 

She was horn December 3d, 1778; 
Married October the 19th, 1799, 

The Honourable John Rodney. 

She departed this Life 
December 2, 1814. 


A few 
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A few days before her death, she wet seen 
in this place, apparently in health, joining 
with an unaffected piety in the public wor*. 
ship of her Maker ; one, who was felt to be 
the life, the ornament of the limited so- 
ciety of Colombo. The pious daughter, the 
faithful wife, the affectionate mother, had 
too well discharged her various duties not 
to feel a firm reliance upon the mercy of the 
Creator. To those with whom these rela- 
tions existed, who shall speak earthly com- 
fort ? who shall rcplaco to her parents the 
pride of their noble liouso ? who shall softeu 
the affliction of the beloved pnrtner of so 
many of her happiest years ? who shall cal- 
culate the loss of sueli a mother to the poor 
iufauts surrounding their sorrowing father, 
unconscious of their common calamity, nml 
wondering at the change which haa con- 
verted the happiest dwelling into the house 
of mourning : Heforo her native dignity 
and easy condescension, restraint and cere- 
mony alike retired; and while our social cir- 
cles were enlivened by her cheerful temper, 
the sorrows of the unfortunate were soothed 
by her prompt bounty. — Such was the kind, 
the good, the warm-hearted friend whom all 
deplore,- — such was she who has left a void 
in our society not to l»e filled up ; and now 
is her earthly form, which beam’d the very 
spint of benevolence, the tenant of a cold 
and silent grave. For such a loss it is fair 
to indulge in the grief which we feel to ho 
universal : the host affections of our hearts 
demand it; and cold must he that heart, 
which knowing, as ire know, would not sor- 
row for the mniuhlc Lady Louisa Rodney ! 
And now, () (iod. in whose hands are 
the issues of life and death, not my will, 
hut thine, he done ! — 

2. In Memory of 
W ii. MAM Tolfrey, Esquire, 

Of his Majesty’s Civil Service, 

Who devoted his Oiiental Learning to the 
Propagation of the Gospel, by rendering the 
Holy Scriptures into the Singhalese and 
Pali Languages. Ho had, with intense ap- 
plication, nearly completed n translation of 
the New Testament, and the lost labour of 
his hand well describes, in the language of 
Saint Paul, his benignant chaructcr, and the 
great object of his pious y.eul : — “ And the 
“ servant of the Lord must not strive: hut 
44 be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
44 patient, in niceknosB instructing those 
44 that oppose themselves ; if God, perad- 
venture, will give them repentance to the 
44 acknowledging of the truth, and that they 
44 may recover themselves out of the snares 
4 1 of the Devil, who are taken captive by him 
64 at his will.” — 2 Timothy, ii. 24, 25, 2 6. 
He was called from his unfinished task 
January 4th, 1817, aged 39 jears. 

This Monument is erected by 

the grateful Public of Colombo. 


3. Memoriae Positum 
GulielmI Coke, Equitii, 

JEdU Cbristi Oxon : Alumni Studentis» 
Qui per annus decern, 

In h&c InsuIR, 

Rem juridicam administravit. 

Juris Consul tus Regius, Socius Judex, Prarsesj 
Literis humanioribus ornatissimus, 
Ingeniodulcis, Judicio sincerus ; 

Suis benignus, omnibus facilis et urbanus ; 
Justitire et Propositi 
linpavidus, sod placidc, Vindex, 

Bonos oinnes sibi conciliavit: 
Concivibus dilectus, Indigcnis voneratus. 
Quum cams vixit, qui\m flobilis occidit. 
Nobis et Posteris, 

Hoc Marmor 
Testetur. 

Natus Anglia in Agro Dcrviensi, Dccesstfc 
T. rincomalsc, 

Kal. Septenibris 1818, 

Mt&t. 43. 

Mr. Urban, Retford , June .'5. 

A MUSING myself the other day 
with the perusal of the first part 
of the Catalogue of that piinccly Li- 
brary of Sir M. M. Sykes (lately sold 
by Mr. Evans), and observing that I 
had the good fortune to possess a few 
of the curious articles enumerated in 
that choice collection, I was induced 
to look into one of my black letter vo- 
lu tries more particularly than I had 
ever done before, and thereby disco- 
vered a niece of pleasantry, where 1 
least of all expected to find it. 

The hook is marked No. 44 />, of 
the third day’s sale, and was written 
by one Andrew Horde, who, accord- 
ing to Haller, was horn at Pcvcnscy 
in Sussex, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, took the degree of doc- 
tor in tncdicineut Montpellier in 1542, 
was afterwards a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and one of the 
physicians of Henry VIII. practising 
at Winchester. 

The well-known poetic sal ire upon 
Englishmen, which appe trs in the first 
chapter of his “Introduction of Know- 
ledge” (art. 444 of the same sale). Or. 
Aikin says was not the Doctor's own, 
hut I do not find another owner for 
the description, cause, and remedy of 
the disease which occupies the 151st 
chapter of the book now under consi- 
deration, entitled “The Breviary of 
Health, for all manner of Sycknesses 
and Diseases, the which niny be in 
man or woman, doth followc, — ex- 
pressynge the obscure tenues of Greke, 
Araby, Latyn, and Darbary, in Eng- 
lish, 
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Jish, concerning Phisicke and Chirur- 
gerie. Compyled by Andrew Boorde, 
of Phyaicke Doctnure, an English- 
man.'* The volume contains 384 
. chapters (besides those contained in 
the second part called the Extrava- 
gantes) , each describing very seriously 
a disorder, its cause and remedy. In 
the 135th chapter, and so on to chap. 
150, are the accounts of various real 
fevers to which the human body is 
liable; but chap. 151 is as follows, 
verbatim : 

44 The J51 Chapitre doth shewe of an eityll 

Fever the which doth comber yonge Per - 

sons, named the Fever lurden. 

“ Antonge all the fevers 1 had almoste 
forgotten the fever lurden, with the which** 
many? yonge men, yonge women, maydena 
and other yonge persons bee sore infected 
nowe a dayes. 

“ The Cause of this Jn/irmitie. 

“ This fever doth come naturally, or els 
by euyll and slouthfull bryngyng up. If it 
do come by nature, then this fever is un- 
cur&ble, for it can never out of the fleshc 
that is bred in the bone, yf it come by 
slouthfull bryngying up, it may be liolpen 
by diligent labour. 

“ A Remedy. 

“There is nothyng so good for the fever 
lurden as is ungiientum baculinum, that is 
to say, take a sticke or wan of a yerd of 
, length and more, and let it be as great as a 
mans fynger, and with it nnonynt the hack 
and the shulders well mornyng and evenyng, 
and do this xxi dayes ; and if this fever wyl 
not be holpen in that tyme, let them beware 
of waggynge in the galowes, And whylcs 
they do take theyr medicine, put no lubber- 
wore into their potage, and beare of kixaver- 
yncc about theyr here, and if this wyl not 
hclpe, send them than to Newegnte, for yf 
you wyll not, they wyll brynge them selfe 
thyther at length/* 

To some few of your readers, it may 
be necessary (although the remedy 
prescribed by Dr. Borde may be 
thought by others to have sufficiently 
indicated the disease) to give the ety- 
mology of the word lurden. Know, 
then, that As! explains the word (call- 
ing it an old word) from lordane , a 
lazy fellow. Blount and Skinner both 
derive it from the French. Douglas 
(Bishop of Dunkeld) uses the word as 
a synonyme for blockhead and sot. 
Heylin < derives it likewise from the 
French word lounl , i. e. blockish, lazy - 
And Menage from the Greek Xq^qs, 
'humilis, simplex, inenrvus . There is a 
^passage in a book called “ Jhcsus, or 


the Fkrare of the Commaundements,’' 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1521, 
which, however, classes lurdens with 
a host of wicked doers, of which mere 
laziness, in our understanding of the 
word, gives us no notion. The pas- 
sage I allude to is this : “ O my Lorde 
or Kynge, ne may love his servaunt, 
whan he dysobeyeth unto his Com- 
maundements, no more doth God, how 
may he love ydolatres, blasphematours, 
chyldren unnatural, inobcdventes,inur- 
drers, thevys, lurdens , and false wyt- 
nesses.” fol. 103, b. Investigator. 

Account of tub Sherburne 
Family. 

(Concluded from p. 5\J.) 

Of the branches which remained in 
England, the trace is almost impossi- 
ble. Driven into concealment, and 
not suffered openly to exercise the rites 
of their religion, the ceremonies of 
marriage and baptism were performed 
among themselves in private, and of 
course are not recorded in the church 
books where they resided. By these 
unfortunate circumstances research is 
at once baffled, and the names of 
whole generations are lost. The next 
records to which we naturally look, 
are the books of Heraldic Visitations of 
the different counties; but here nearly 
the same obstacles present themselves : 
those that would be afraid of publicly 
recording their names in the one in- 
stance, would be naturally so in the 
other; and either for that or some 
other unknown reason, there appear 
but three of the collateral branches 
among these records ; viz. those of 
John of Ribbledon or Ribchcster, 
Robert of Little Mitton, and Henry of 
Oxford. The elder collateral branch 
of Roger Sherburne of Westcoate, co. 
Lancaster, Thomas, his brother, and 
of Richard, the second son of Hugh 
Sherburne, esq. of Sloneyhurst, appear 
to be lost. A grandson of the first, 
however, appears by the Harleian MSS. 
No. 890 — 1, to have married back in- 
to the family of Stoneyhuret, as in the 
pedigree contained in those numbers 
is the marriage of Grace, daughter of 
Thomas Sherburne of Stoneyhurst, esq. 
with Roger Sherburne of Westcoate, 
co. Lancaster, gent. This Grace was 
sister to John of Ribbledon or Ro- 
chester, and 10 Robert of Little Mit- 
ton. Of the others, Thomas and Ri- 
chard, no records exist. 

John, 
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John, second son of Thomas Sher- 
burne of Stoneyhurst, esq. appears to 
have settled at Ribbledon or Ivibches- 
ter, co. Lancaster, and marrying Ca- 
tharine, daughter and co-heiress of 
Evan Browne, and the widow of 
Elston, had issue one son, called Tho- 
mas, after his grandfather. Thomas 
Sherburne of Ribbledon, gent. by his 
wife Jane, daughter to Edmund Par- 
ker of Browsholme,!co. York, had is- 
sue one son John. John Sherburne of 
Ribbledon, gent, married Jane, daugh- 
ter to George Dudale of Sawtick, and 
by her had issue Henry, his son and 
heir, Thomas, John, Robert, Richard, 
Catharine, Grace, and Holcrofte. Hen- 
ry, his eldest son, was twelve years of 
age in 1 G 13, the year in which the Vi- 
sitation which records this pedigree 
was made. From this date there ap- 
pears no other account of this branch 
upon public record. 

Robert Sherburne of Little Mitton 
and of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. third son of 
Thomas of Stoneyhurst, esq. and bro- 
ther to John of Ribbledon or Ribches- 
tcr, married Dorothea, daughter and 
co-heircss of Thomas Catterall of Lit- 
tle Mitton, and had issue Thomas. 
Thomas Sherburne married Margaret, 
daughter to Francis Tunstall of An* 
clifle, and had issue Francis, who died 
without issue, Robert, Thomas, Ri- 
chard, Matthew, Aune, and Jane. 
Robert Sherburne married Catharine, 
daughter to Richard Latham of Par- 
bold, and bv her had issue Thomas, 
Richard, Margaret, and Elizabeth. 
Thomas married, but dying childless 
and intestate, his wife appears to have 
surrendered Mitton to Richard his 
brother. Rich. Sherburne of Wheetly 
cum Salisbury, co. Lancaster, married 
Frances, daughterofChristopher Town- 
ley of Patric Brompton, com. Ebor. 
but what issue he had does not appear, 
llis father was living in the year l6si, 
and than this there is no further re- 
cord. 

Henry, son of Sir Richard Sherburne 
of Stoneyhurst, knight banneret, by 
Matilda his wife, daughter to Sir Ri- 
chard Bold of Bold, knt. appears, by 
Wood’s Alhenae, to have gone to the 
University of Oxford, where he be- 
came a retainer. Of the marriage of 
Henry Sherburne we have no record, 
neither is the time of his decease 
known. By Wood’s Fasti, II. 18, 
where his grandson Sir Edward Sher- 
burne, knt. has a copious article, he 


appears to have had only one son Ed- 
ward Sherburne, who was secretary 
to the first East India Company esta- 
blished by charter in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, and afterwards, in 1013, clerk 
to the Ordnance, for which office he 
obtained a reversionary grant. He was 
knighted by Charles i. but on what 
occasion is not known. He married 
Frances, second daughter of John 
Stanley of Roydon Hall, Essex, a 
branch of the Stanleys of llooton, com. 
Cest. and had issue Edward and Fran- 
cis, twins, the latter died in infancy, 
Justinian, Henry, James, John, and 
Frances. He died about l63p-40. 

Edward Sherburne, his eldest son, 
well known to the learned and |Kilitc 
world by his writings, was born at 
Goldsmith's-rents in London, about 
the year 16’I5. At a proper age he 
went to Oxford, whcie lie imbibed a 
taste for literature; and from the uni- 
versity accompanied a nobleman of the 
first rank to the Continent, and tra- 
velled through Italy. On his return 
to England, his father procured for 
him a reversionary grant of his own 
oflice, that of Clerk to the Ordnance, 
to which at his death he succeeded. 
During the troubles of the unfortunate 
Charles, he was a zealous adherent of 
that Monarch, and even sacrificed his 

f irivate fortune and his patrimony in 
tis service. He was a Commissary of 
Artillery to the Royal Army, and de- 
layed great skill as well as personal 
ravery in that capacity at the battle 
of Edgehill. On the final overthrow 
of Ins Royal Master, he was, with 
others of his followers, thrown into 
prison, and deprived of all his offices i 
the remainder of his patrimony was 
sequestered, and after suffering many 
indignities, he was at last liberated 
from confinement, and set loose upon 
the world in absolute beggary. In 
this condition he found protection in 
the person of his maternal cousin Ed- 
ward Stanley, who had not suffered to 
equal extent, and was therefore able 
to render him some, though not great 
assistance. He was not, however, 
long permitted to remain quiet, hav- 
ing been discovered by a party who 
searched the house where ne resided 
for Malignants, as the Royalists w^re 
called ; he was recognized and banish- 
ed from London by Cromwell's order. 
He returned, however, in disguise, 
and remained concealed in his rela- 
tion's chambers in the Temple. Dur- 
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ing this interval he employed his time 
in collecting together various little 
pieces of fugitive poetry, which he 
fiad from time to time written to be- 
guile his leisure hours, and published 
them in one volume, dedicated to his 


friend and protector, in 1651. He also 
translated some of the tragedies of Se- 
neca, which he published singly, and 
the elaborate poem of Man i I ms. A 
Life of Sir Thomas Ovrrbury also came 
from his pen, but in what year is not 
known* At the Restoration of Charles 
the Second, he was reinstated in oflicc, 
and in 16812 he received the honour of 
knighthood in the private bed-cham- 
ber of that Monarch at Whitehall ; an 
empty honour, and the only reward 
whicn the heartless Charles bestowed 
upon him for his faithful services to 
his Royal father, and his losses and 
sufferings in his behalf. 

On the accession of James II. Sir 
Edward Sherburne was continued in 
office, but the King’s flight and abdi- 
cation once more plunged him into 
misfortune. On that event, scrupling 
from motives of conscience to take the 
oaths required by the new Govern- 
ment, he was turned out of his situa- 
tion, and compelled to leave bis house 
in the Tower. From this time w T e 
find a chasm in his history until 1 (h)(), 
when by the Sloane MSS. HJ(j — 2 , 
and 105()-— 1)> we find him presenting 
a memorial to the Earl of llomney, 
then Master-General of the Ordnance, 
and another to King William. In 
these he represents with extreme ear- 
nestness and modesty of language, bis 
long and faithful services, his total 
loss of private fortune and patrimony 
in the cause of Royalty, his extreme 
indigence, and his very advanced age, 
being then cighty-onc, and humbly im- 
plores that an annual stipend might be 
allowed for his support upon the quar- 
ter books of the office. This request 
never appears to have been complied 
with, and we bear no more of the un- 
fortunate cavalier until 1 ? 02 , when 
we find him publishing bis Transla- 
tion of the Tragedies of Seneca, col- 
lected into one volume, and dedicated 
to his kinsman Sir Nicholas Sher- 
burne of Stoncyhurst, bart. What as- 
sistance he received from the lhronct 
is not recorded ; but the character 
which he bore for benevolence and 
humanity naturally leads us to con- 
dbde jthat be did not neglect bis cou- 
that was the degree of kindred 


between them, in his extreme old age 
and misery. This was the last effort 
of his genius as well as of his life; for 
he died at the close of that year, Nov. 
4, 1702; but where that event took 
place, or where he was buried, is un- 
known, and his remains have cither 
long ere this been routed up to make 
room for others, or else they repose in 
some corner too obscure even for the 
obsequies of a pauper. 

Of all his brothers, Justinian alone 
appears to have married. Henry was 
killed by a mob at Oxford while act- 
ing as engineer to the Royal army in 
that city. James died when a youth. 
John was of a poetical turn, and pub- 
lished a Translation of Ovid’s Episdcs 
in English verse, in the year l (>:*(). 
He went to sea, but what became of 
him does not appear. 

Justinian Sherburne married Phila- 
delphia, daughter and coheiress of Mi- 
chael Lilly, and by her had issue Jus- 
tinian Sherburne, bom iGftfl, living a 
bachelor 17 1 (>; Stanley and Edward, 
who both died infants; Edward Sher- 
burne, born 1672 , living a bachelor in 
1716 ; Philadelphia, Phyllis, Frances, 
Elizabeth, and Anne. 

So far by heraldic and other docu- 
ments we have been able to trace these 
collateral branches of the family of 
Sherburne ; and here for want of fur- 
ther evidence, wc are obliged to slop. 
Why the good and proper custom of 
heraldic visitations, and the register- 
ing the arms and pedigrees of the no- 
bility and gentry of the different coun- 
ties, should be discontinued, we are at 
a loss to discover, and more so, when 
we find that the officers of the College 
of Arms not only receive greater sa- 
laries, but that the fees for examining 
records are nearly double. It was for- 
merly their duty to visit every county 
once in three years, and to take note 
of every new family that should have, 
settled therein, and examine into their 
armorial bearings, and the particular 
right which they had thereto, and not 
to permit any one to bear such unless 
they proved a clear and sufficient title. 
In former years we could trace whole 
families by their arms, and tell the dif- 
ferent branches by the distinctive he- 
raldic emblems ; but now every one 
who bears the same name, thinks him- 
self entitled to bear the same arms. 

In Collins’s Baronetage, published 
about 1742, arc the following occur- 
rences 
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rences of the name, but they afford no 
clue to any collateral branch. In the 
pedigree of Bradshaw or Bradshaigh, 
of Haigh, co. Lancaster, occurs the 
intermarriage of Sir Thomas Brad- 
sliaigh, knt. with the daughter of 
William Sherburne, esq. of Stoney- 
lmrst. Who this William Sherburne 
was is a mystery. The only Sherburne 
then existing was Richard de Baylcy 
ile Sherburne, the sole issue of the 
marriage of Margaret de Sherburne 
with Richard de Bayley, who, by the 
Heralds’ books, had hut one son Ri- 
chard, dead before his father, in 1441. 
The father was not born until 1378-9, 
and therefore not marriageable before 
1 399 or 1400. llis sou Richard, sup- 
posing his father to have married the 
earliest possible time after becoming of 
age, would noL be marriageable until 
1422, and consequently his eldest son, 
not until twenty-one years after, and 
the younger much later; and as Henry 
IV. in whose reign this intermarriage 
occurs, died in 1413, it is impossible 
that a yodhger son could have a daugh- 
ter marriageable in that reign. 

In the pedigree of Tempest occurs 
the marriage of John Sherburne, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. with Mary- 
an or Marv-Ann, daughter to Sir John 
Tempest, by Alice his wife, daughter 
to Richard Sherburne, esq. of Stoncy- 
hurst. Who this John Sherburne can 
he is a complete puzzle. He might 
have bceu the son of either Roger 


Sherburne, or of Thomas his brother, 
both sons of Robert Sherburne, to 
whom this Alice was aunt, but that 
appears scarcely possible from the dis- 
parity in their ages. 

In the pedigree of Barlow, of Sle- 
betch, Pembrokeshire, occurs the mar- 
riage of John Barlow with Maryan, 
daughter to Sir Thomas Sherburne, 
knt. Who this Sir Thomas Sher- 
burne was, unless the son of the 
above-mentioned Robert, is not known. 
If he was, and from the reign in 
which the marriage occurs, such is 
not improbable, we trace one collate- 
ral branch more, as he must have been 
the ancestor of the Sherburncs of Pein- 
bridge, Herefordshire, which family 
became extinct in the son of Kssex 
Sherburne, esq. who died without is- 
sue in 1745. The arms of this family 
are exactly similar to those of the Sher- 
burncs of Stonevhurst in the He- 
ralds’ books, which in some measure 
strengthens this conjecture. Jlsr. 

Mr. Ur dan. Greys , June 14. 

A CCORDING to promise, I send 
you some particulars respecting 
the family of Knollys, as connected 
with my parish, accompanied with a 
drawing of some curious leaden cof- 
fins 'lately discovered in a vault in 
Greys Church, Oxon, 1823, formerly 
appropriated to the above family, and 
now oelonging to Lady Stapleton of 
Greys Court. 



The first entry in the parish register 
relates to the baptism of Henry, the 
son of Richard Knollys, 20 January, 
1580; Christopher Alnutt, or Alnott 
(Ethelnoth), being then Rector ; whose 
admission to the Church of Rother- 
ficld Greys on the death of Alexander 
Clarke, and on the presentation of Sir 
Francis Knollys, is recorded 6 June 
1565. There arc several other entries 
relating to this family in the Register of 
Baptisms ; and in the Register of Bu- 
riats not less than seventeen illustrious 
individuals belonging to it are recorded 
as deposited in this church, perhaps in 


this identical vault, though not a sin- 
gle inscription remains to the memory 
of one of them. The initials T. K. in 
brass nails were indeed legible on some 
decayed fragments of an oak coffin, 
which soon mouldered into dust on 
exposure to the air ; and there is men- 
tion made in the register of two daugh- 
ters of Sir Thomas Knollys, brother of 
Sir Francis, baptized in 1591 and 1593. 
Sir Francis himself, who may be con- 
sidered as the head of the family, is 
thus recorded : “ The 18th day of Au- 
gust, was buried the Right Honourable 
Sir Francis Knoulis, treasurer of his 

Maisties 
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Maistics household, ono of his High- 
nes privie counsell, and Knight of the 
most tjobell Order of the Garter, in 
anno 1596/' The entry of the burial 
of William, the eldest son of Sir Fran- 
cis, created Earl of Banbury in 1626, 
is very remarkable; as if it were in- 
tended as an epitaph : 

« 1 6*32. Gulielinus Knowles, honorntis- 
sitnus Bamburue comes, sacra: Maiestati a 
conciliis secretioribus, uobilissimi Ordiuis 
Garterii, nec non 8uperioribus annis war- 
dorum et pupillorum M agister fidelissiiuus, 
8° die Junii in hoc tumulo— sepult.‘* 

That I may not trespass too much 
on the patience of your readers, Mr. 
Urban, 1 will now conclude with two 
additional extracts from the Register of 
this parish, which may illustrate the 
subject of the drawing sent herewith : 

**1631. Lettice Knowles, fiPa Richard! 
Knowles de Stanford geuerosi, 4° Augusti 
Lie — sepult.” 

“1681. JoVa Winchcomb, mater Let- 
tice Knowles, vidua, et dum vixit, secundis 
nuptiia iuncta M’ro Winchcomb de Buckle- 
berry, sed primo et raagis foelici connubio 
iuncta fuit M'ro Ricliardo Knowles, piissi- 
mo filio Francisci Knowles equitis aurati, rc- 
giiq* hospitii Thesaurarii fidelissiini, de villa 
StanfordiiB in comitatu Berks, post mortem 
transportata et decimo die Oclobris liic — 
sepult.” 

, Yours, &c. J. I. 

The following is an Autograph of 
Sir Francis Knollys, knt. Chamber- 
lain and Treasurer of the Household 
to Queen Elizabeth, from an original 
letter in his own hand, directed to Se- 
cretary Cecil, from Portsmouth, i’6 
July, 1563 . 
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Dissertation on the Origin and Progress 
of Domestic Architecture, & c. 

By the late Rev . Dr. T.D. Whitaker. 

(Concluded from p. 496 J 

NEXT is the ordinary Hall-house : 
A class of buildings, of which the 
specimens are a9 numerous as the mid* 
die or lower rank of gentry two centuries 
ago, and as substantial as their old in- 


habitants were robust. This form is 
of very high antiquity ; consisting of a 
thorough lobby, an hall, with a parlour 
beyond it on one side, and kitchens and 
offices on the other. In this respect, 
no change took place upon the general 
erection of stone houses in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; and whoever wishes to see 
in what manner the inferior gentry 
were lodged, three or four centuries 
ago, will inform and congratulate him- 
self at once, by studying the Grange of 
Whalley. This is a valuable specimen; 
for, though we know pretty well how 
the peer, the monk, the knight, the 
lord of the manor, were lodged at that 
period, we should, by no other instance 
that 1 know of, have been able to form 
a guess at the accommodations of the 
next inferior rank. The general ar- 
rangement, therefore, of this building, 
is what hath been already described. 
The whole rested upon crooks of the 
oldest form ; the windows were aper- 
tures about six inches wide, not origi- 
nally intended for glass ; the floors of 
clay, the chimney wide and 8 pen, the 
partitions ot rude oak ; the apartments, 
one only excepted, low and narrow. So 
lived our yeomanry and smaller gentry 
of old ! and such, probably, their houses 
continued, down to the beginning of 
Elizabeth, when the forests and the 
old houses being generally decayed to- 
gether, and a period of jzreat tranquillity 
commencing, a general spirit of stone- 
building, in this rank, began, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Burnley, Ful- 
ledge, Rowley, Ormerod? Hurslwood, 
and part of Ilolme, having certainly 
been built during this reign, as was 
Bank top a little earlier, and the prin- 
cipal part of Barcroft somewhat later. 
In all these the original form was re- 
tained ^though with great enlargements. 
On the right of the entrance \va9 the 
hall, lighted usually by one great range 
window, a massy table beneath ; at the 
lower end a gallery for music, or to 
connect the apartments above ; and a 
fire-place, embracing in its ample span 
almost all the width of the room, the 
Christmas scene of rude and boisterous 
festivity : beyond was uniformly a par- 
lour, where, till the days of our grand- 
fathers, on a ground-floor paved with 
stone, disdaining, or unacquainted 
with, the accommodation of carpets, 
and in an oaken bedstead, massy as the 
timbers of a modern house, slept the 
hardy master and mistress. Here their 

offspring 
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offspring first saw light ; and here too, 
without a wish to change their habits, 
fathers and son* in succession resigned 
their breath. It is not unusual to ace 
fine of these apartments transformed 
into a modern drawing-room, w'.iere a 
though ifu! mind can scarcely forbear 
(ompaung the present and the past ; 
the spindled frippery of modern (urni- 
turc, the frail but elegant 'apparatus of 
a tea-table, the general Jceorum, the 
equal absence of every thing to afflict 
or to transport, wi’.h wh.it has been 
heard or set n or felt within the same 
walls, the logs of oak, the clumsy uten- 
sils, and above all, the tumultuous 
scenes of joy or sorrow, called foiili 
perhaps by » tie birth of an heir, or the 
death of ,\n husband, in minds little 
aermtomod to restrain the ebullitions 
ot pissio*,». 

In t hf windows of such bouses, and 
their cijiitemporoiy mansions of the 
lank immediately above them, are often 
found remains of painted glass, in a 
style w hich seems to bate been fashion- 
abb- about the beginning ol the 17th 
century. They consist of arms, cy- 
phers, figures of animals, personifica- 
tions, &c. of which the drawing is ex- 
tremely correct, hut the colours faint 
end dingy. veiy unlike the deep and 
glowing lints of the foregoing ecu tu- 
nes. These were probably of Flemish 
maimfactuic. 

To complete the picture of these 
ancient and interesting mansions, we 
are to add huge barns, long and low, 
with bending roofs; high stone walls, 
grey with mosses and lichens; courts 
and gardens, adorned with yews or 
other venerable evergreens ; and back- 
grounds formed of aged oaks, ashes, 
and sycamores, frequently overhanging 
deep glens, and inhabited by colonies 
of rooks. 

Let it not he thought a trifling or 
impertinent digression, if we now take 
a view of the interior economy of the 
families who inhabited these houses 
from the icign of Elizabeth down to 
the civil wars in the List century, or a 
little later. They were precisely in 
that station of life which James 1. 
pronounced to be the happiest in hu- 
man society, ?. c. beneath the rank of 
a sheriff and above that of a constable. 
Their system of life was that of domes- 
tic economy in perfection. Occupying 
large portions of his own domains, 
working h s land by oxen, fattening 
the aged, and rearing a constant supply 

Gent. Mao. Snppl. XC1W Fart I. 
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of young ones ; grafting hit own] oats, 
barley, and sometimes wheat ; making 
his own malt, and furnished often with 
kilns for the drying of corn at home, 
the master had constant and pleasing 
occupation in his farm, and nis Cot- 
tagers regular employment tinder him. 
To these operations the high troughs, 
great garners, and chests, yet remaining, 
bear faithful witness. Within, the 
mistress, her maid-servants, and daugh- 
ters, were occupied in spinning flax for 
the linen of the family, which was 
woven at home, ('loth, if not always 
manufactured out of their own wool, 
was purchased by wholesale, and made 
up into clothes at home also. They 
had much plate and few hooks, hut 
those genetally theological. Yet the 
grammar-schools, not then perverted 
from their original purpose, uifl’used a 
general tincture of classical literature. 
Their simple way of life required little 
arithmetic; but they kept a rude kind 
ofday-books (Horn some of vv hich, ac- 
companied with ancient invcntoiies, 
this account lias been collected), ami 
in the old figures, Arabic numerals not 
hav ing yet been generally introduced. 

The fortunes of daughters were part- 
ly paid in cattle, or even oatmeal i and 
the wardrobe of a wife, which was to 
last for lile, was conveyed by oxen in a 
bride-wain, much adorned, and a chest 
enriched with caning. 

This is the pleasing side of the pic- 
ture. — On the otliei hand, the men 
were rough and boisterous, and quar- 
relsome : their feasts, though generally 
regulated by the festivals of the church, 
were banquets of Lapitha* and Cen- 
taurs ; but it required the economy of 
half a life to enable men in this rank 
to afford to die; for their funerals were 
scenes of prodigality not to be described. 

1 have seen the accounts of an execu- 
tor, in the “ sober’' times of the Com- 
mon-wealth, from which it appears, 
that at the fuuei.d of an otdinary gen- 
tleman, in the ehapclry of Burnley, 
47 /. (more than treble that sum at pre- 
sent) were consumed almost entirely 
in meat and drink: 10s. indeed, w r crc 
allowed to the preacher for a sermon ; 
by which his congregation, no doubt, 
were well prepared to edify in the 
evening; and !>s. to the scholars for 
verses on the deceased. So low had 
this species of flattery (which is still 
continued, and sometimes brings out 
very elegant compositions iu the Cni- 
vetsities) then descended. Still their 

intern- 
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intemperance, though errormmis at 
tome seasons, was rather periodical 
than constant: their farming o [aera- 
tions would ordinarily keep them em- 
ployed. They had however no plant- 
ing, gardening, or music ; some one of 
wnicn, at least, a country gentleman 
now requires; for fishing they had few 
opportunities ; shooting flying was un- 
known, though nets were much in 
use ; if they addicted themselves to 
hunting, which is always a social diver- 
sion, they grew idle and sottish, and 
their estates, not of magnitude enough 
to bear neglect, always went to ruin. 

Next in the scale is the old Farm- 
house, of which I could point out 
some specimens from three to four 
centuries old, supported on crooks, low, 
dark, and picturesque. But great num- 
bers of these, from dates and other 
circumstances, appear to ha\e been re- 
built early in the 17 th century, and 
they were evidently abridgments of the 
hall; for in these the lower wing is 
completely cut off, the hall is become 
an “ house/’ the screen contracted to a 
•‘speere/* and the great arch supplanted 
by an oaken mantle-tree ; but tne j>ar- 
lour still maintains its relative situation 
and ancient use. In these dwellings, 
driven as 10 their last retreat, are seen 
many remains of ancient furniture, 
which have seen belter houses and 
better days; the long table, the carved 
“ armery,” the dated wardrobe, all, 
when tinder the hands of a good house- 
wife, bright and clean ; and here the 
«* smoky rafters,” loaded with winter 
provisions, and the great chests (like 
the Cistie Stiffylog, of the Welch) 
rammed with oatmeal, which is calcu- 
lated to outlast the year, fill the mind 
with pleasing ideas of rustic plenty and 
antient simplicity. Happy would it be 
if these blessings were always accom- 
panied with temperance in the use, and 
a sense of gratitude to the Giver. 

Last in this view, though first per- 
haps in that of humanity and religion, 
is the Cottage ; a structure which, frail 
as it is, many instances remain in the 
nether town of Whalley, anterior (as 
appeals by the decisive evidence of their 
timbers) to the dissolution of the Ab- 
bey. These are single apartments with- 
out chambers, open to their thatched 
roofs, and supported upon crooks. The 
modern dwellings of our poor, from 
the datable materials which compose 
them, are productive of more comfort 
than those of most other countries, to 


their humble inhabitants. For here 
are no wattled and clay-built cabins, 
pervious to wind and weather; no 
shivering wretches, crippled for want 
of shelter or of fuel; but before the 
present disastrous season their condi- 
tion was comparatively easy. Yet even 
then, what sums were levied upon the 
frugal industry of the farmer, by idle- 
ness and excess ! evils which nothing 
but an attentive and vigilant execution 
of the laws will ever palliate. Impro- 
vidence, combined with indocility, is 
another feature in thrtir character ; and 
a general aversion (wh : ch nothing hut 
the horrore of famine have been able to 
subdue) to cheap soup, ai d other frugal 
preparations of coarse animal food, to- 
gether with an obstinate neglect of the 
old gardens and orchards, wl ich often 
lie unfenced and trodden down before 
their doors, opposes another obstacle to 
the improvement of their condition. 

Some, indeed, will everywhere he 
found, of more flexible natures and 
more teachable understandings ; but 
such, I fear, is the general character of 
our peasantiy, that excepting at seasons 
like the present, which compel them 
to do what they are enjoirud, and <0 
receive what is provided for them ; he 
who shall undertake to feed or to in 
struct them, in ways lo which they 
have not been accustomed, inay ap- 
plaud his own good fortune if he meet 
with no other return than neglect. 

♦ 

Mr. Urban, 

T HERE has lately been a slab of 
black marble placed against the 
wall at the east end of the north aisle 
of Matlock Church, Derbyshire, with 
the following inscription, which you 
will probably think sufficiently curious 
to merit a place in the pages of your 
valuable and widely circulated Maga- 
zine. D. O. 

Near this place were interred the remain* 
of Adam Wolley, of Alien-hill, in this parish, 
and Grace, hi* wife. 

He was born in the year 1558, married in 
the parish church of Parley, the 1 st day of 
October, 1581, and after continuing in wed- 
lock with his said wife for the long period 
of 76' years, died in the month of August, 
1657, in the hundredth year of his age. She 
was born in the year 1558, and died in the 
month of July, 1669, aged 110. 

And for the purpose of recording so ex- 
traordinary, but well authenticated, an in- 
stance of longevity and long continuance in 

the 
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the state of wedlock, their great* great, 
great, great grandson, Adam Wolley, of this 
parish, gentleman, caused this memorial to 
be erected in the year 1 824. 

» ■■■ 

Mr. Urban, June IQ. 

r |^llKlollowingol)scrvQtionsarehum- 
1 bly offered to your notice, in 
hopes that by insertion in your useful 
and widely-circulated Magazine, they 
may attract the attention of the philan- 
thropic poition of your readers, and 
haply by these means contribute, to 
check, if they cannot annul, one too 
frequent source of misfortune, most 
shocking to humanity. 

l r ar be it fiom me to damn the ar- 
dour of scientific pursuit, or abate that 
noble zeal of the advocates of philoso- 
phy, properly so denominated, which 
basso olten called forth to honourable 
exertion the sublime and transcendent 
faculties of those distinguished sons of 
genius, who shine in the records of 
past ages with unrivalled lustre, for 
their important discoveries or inven- 
tions, and subsequent advances, equally 
gradual and sure, to the highest stages 
of improvement in the various departs 
uients of beneficial knowledge. 

Under an awful and affecting sense 
of the many dangers and calamities in- 
cident to those who aie called by duty 
to hr.nc the raging of the stormy seas, 
ns well ns of sundry other occupations 
unavoidably exposed to great hazard, 
as those for instance of the builder, the 
miner, the shipwright, and often the 
soldier (whose death, if in the rightful 
defence of his country, we are almost 
forbidden to lament), there is still a 
consolation attendant on the fatal con- 
sequence of inevitable accident, in the 
reflection, that these have perished by 
the permission of Him, without whose 
knowledge not a sparrow falls, in the 
pursuit or execution of some desirable 
object, or the accomplishment of some 
highly serviceable duly. Well-directed 
courage has, indeed, what it will never 
cease to have, the highest claims on 
human, nay, I trust we may with hu- 
mility add, on divine approbation ; and 
more particularly the exertions of that 
noble-spirited adventurer, who rushes 
through the overwhelming surge that 
breaks in furious agitation on . the 
shore, to save the endangered mariner, 
or snatch the perishing victim from a 
watery grave, whether he succeed or 
icrish in the generous attempt, and be 
lis station more or less elevated in so- 


ciety, deserves the sculptured honours 
of the tomb, or, which is of far greater 
importance, may hope to have his hu- 
mane endeavours “ registered ei$e~ 
where." There is in truth good ground 
to trust, that the Almighty Parent of 
the universe will regard with an eye of 
peculiarly gracious acceptance, the ef- 
forts of nis offspring for the preserva- 
tion of their fellow-creatures. 

After the late calamitous result of an 
aerostatic experiment, is it not high 
time, however, that a caveat he com- 
pletely entered against the repetition of 
undertakings so pregnant with hazard, 
— to institute a close inquiry, an hono , 
and as far as possible, by legislative au- 
thority, if nothing else can effectually 
operate, to prevent a repetition of those 
fool-hardy attempts for no useful pur- 
pose ; for what, after the experience of 
many years from the first invention of 
the air balloon, is the result, but a con- 
fir malion of the fact that the earth and 
sea are man’s only proper elements. 
The powerful wings and penetrating 
eye of the eagle, the web-foot of the 
water- fowl, the fin of the fish, point 
out the destined station of each in the 
universe, tty the useful invention of 
the ship, with all the subsequent ini- 
pro\emcnis in naval architecture, gra- 
il natty introduced through a course of 
successive ages, the means of commu- 
nication are opened between various 
nations, which must otherwise have 
continued for e\cr strangers; while the 
blessings of mutual intercourse have 
been extended far and wide, and the 
benefits of civilization comcycdto the 
remotest regions of the peopled world. 
Nay, more than this (a circumstance 
highly interesting to all who duly prize, 
the glad tidings of sahation, as the 
true and genuine source of that great 
joy which, wc are informed, “ shall ul- 
timately be to all people)," countries, 
which in our own time were in a stale 
of complete moral darkness,* with all 
the utter depraiity consequent on such 
a condition, are now, through the agency 
of maritime skill, under the guiuancc 
of Christian nhilautliropy, enjoying the 
benignant beams of “ the Sun of 
Righteousness,’’ which in the genuine 
splendour of his inherent maiesty has 
spread the light of sacred truth, rising 
upon “ the nations that sate in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death," 
agreeably to the unrivalled expression 


* Otaheite, with Us islands, Ac. 

Of 
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of prophetic language, “ with healing 
in nia wings.*’ 

Now what, after all, have the inge- 
nious efforts of the most successful 
aeronaut been able to effect, save the 
attainment of a little additional know- 
ledge of atmospheric temperature ; as 
much of which a9 man requires may 
be attained by climbing the mountain's 
brow, or scaling the lofty peak. On 
the other hand, how many, in pro- 
portion to the number of adventurers 
in this most hazardous mode of pur- 


chasing untried experience, Or acquiring 
dear-bought fame, have fallen victims 
to their daring endeavours ! How 
much more usefully might skill and 
courage such as theirs have been di- 
rected ! Let those who are prompted 
to the like undertakings, before they 
engage too deeply in the pursuit of so 
desperate an object, duly consider from 
whose lips proceeded the solemn sen- 
tence, “ Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.'* * 

Yours, & c. Masjon Chamberlin. 
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SURREY. 

( Continued from p. 504.) 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

At Leatherhkad resided Lord Chancellor Jcfferycs. — Near the bridge is a 
small public house, supposed to be the house in which Eleanor Runnniup; 
sold the ale celebrated by Skelton. — In the church are some cut ions painted 
glass windows, partly restored, partly added to by the present Viear Mr. Dul- 
laway, who has also made the vicarage-house and the garden sloping down 
to the river Mole, one of the pleasantest in the county. — Miss Cholmondeley, 
in 1806, passing through this town in a barouche with her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, and Lady Sheffield, was thrown out of the carriage 
on turning the corner, and killed on the spot. She is buried here. 

A farm-house at Leigh, called Swain's, was, according to tradition, the resi- 
dence of Ben Jonson the Poet. A room in it is still called the Study. 

In Lingfield Church arc many curious monuments. In the nave before the 
chancel is a large white marble altar tomb, with the whole-length figure of a 
man and woman. He is in armour, with a glove by h‘19 right side;" his hair 
bound over the temples with a fillet, but has no beard. Adjoining to the 
screen is another tomb without insciiption, upon which is the whole-length 
figure of a man in armour, whose feet r st against a small figure of a man with 
a" long beard, and a turban on his head, probably referring to sonic exploit 
performed in the crusades. Other monuments for the Cobhams and How- 
ards. — Sir Jas. Burrow, kut. Master of the King’s Bench Office, who died in 
1782, is also interred here, llis house, called Starborough Castle, has since 
belonged to Sir Thos. Turton, hart, and now to Mr. Alderman Christopher 
Smith, M.P. — Part of the College remained not many years ago. 

In Mai.don Church, by the pulpit, is a stand for a hour-glass. — Here Waller 
de .Merton, Bp. of Rochester, first founded his college in 1264, which in 
1274 he afterwards translated to Oxford, under the name of Merlon College. 
Of this palish was Vicar the Rev. Rogers Ruding, author of the Annals of 
English Coinage. He died in 1820, aged ()8. 

In M'er row Church-yard is a head-stone to Mrs. Sarah Battey, who died June 
6, aged 103. — In the South aile are buried several of the Onslow family. 

Stone from the quarries at Merstham was used in the internal part of Waterloo 
Bridge, and Henry Vllth’s Chapel at Westminster. — Over the Communion- 
table is a very large print of French execution, about sixteen feet high, and 
five feet wide, representing the Last Supper ; an unusual ornament for an 
English country church. — Of this parish were Rectors Henry Mills, Chap- 
lain to Abp. Whitgift’s Hospital, and a literary gentleman ; and l)r. Jcr. 
Milles, Dean of Exeter, and President of the Society of Antiquaries. 

In Merton Abbey was educated St. Thomas a Becket. The site of this house 
was converted in 1724 into a manufactory for printing calicoes ; and another 
manufactory of the same nature was established in 1762 within its walls ; 
these manufactories employ about 1000 persons, a striking contrast to the mo- 
nastic 
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nastic indolence which reigned there in former times.— Against the North 
wall of the church hangs a large but much damaged picture of Christ bear- 
ing the Cross, either the work of Luca Jordano, or a copy from him. Sir 
Thomas Robinson, hart. F. R.S. who died in 1777> is interred near the 
chancel. — Merton Place in this parish was the favourite residence of the 
late Lord Nelson. 

At Mitcham Sir VV. Raleigh had a house and estate. The celebrated Dr. 
Donne, and Moses Mendez, the rich poet, also resided here. — In lC>37, the 
church much damaged by lightning, at which time thirteen churches in this 
county arc said to have experienced the same fate. In it is interred Sir Am- 
brose Crowley, Alderman of London, celebrated in the Tatler, under the 
name of Sir Humphrey Gr .nhat. — In the church-yard is the tomb of Armc 
llallam, the celebrated actress of Lady Macbeth, who died 1740. — Here was 
baptized, Oct. ly, a girl who hod 24 lingers and toes. — In 1711 died, 

aged 103, widow Durant. 

I11 Mortlaku parish the Abps. of Cantcrbuiy had a residence, and here died 
Archbishops Peckhani in 1 2()2, and Reynolds in 1327. Not a trace of it re- 
mains, except the foundation of a wall. — Itifj.j, the plague imaged grcaily; 
t()7 persons buried, about 170 more than the general average at that period. — 
Here resided Lord Pack, who wished Cromwell to he King; Tichhouru, one 
of King Charles's Judges; and Ireton, all Cromwell's great friends. The 
celebrated Dr. Dee resided, performed his incantations, died in lliort, and was 
buried here. Anstis, Garter King at Arms, resided, and died here in 1744. — 
The first manufactory of tapestry was established here in Kily, by Sir Francis 
Crane. — In the chuich-yard are the tombs of John Partridge, the famous as- 
trologer; and Alderman Barber, the celebrated Tory printer, temp. Anne, 
Geo. I. and II. and an obelisk to the memory of Edw. Alhaweson, an emi- 
nent merchant, who died 171)7- — Here died in 1721, Edw. Colston, cwp 
who expended in his life-time 70,000/. upon charitable institutions ; and in 
1741, agtd 103, William Baker. 

At Newington in 1571. Sept. 30, a great flood, so that the people were ob- 
liged to be conveyed in boats from the church “ to the pinfold's near Si. 
George’s in Southwark.” — In lt>25, 404. persons died of the plague in tht: 
mouths of July and August. — There was formerly litre ail hospital, which 
continued till 1551, when their proctor Win. Cleyhrooke had a licence to 
beg; and a theatre in the last century. — The parsonage house, built of wood, 
appears to be very aulicut, and is surrounded by a moat, over which arc three 
(tormerly four) bridges. It is generally reputed to be 300 years old. — -Two 
learned Bishops Stiliingflcet and Horsley were rectors. — Ileie died in i(i83, 
aged 107, Edw. Allen; in 1701, aged 101, Sarah Wood; and aged 100, 
Mary Ralph; in 1703, aged 102, Christopher Coward; and in 1701), aged 
lOfi, widow Jeweller. 

The celebrated villa. Tun Oaks, at Banstead, was erected by a society af 
gentlemen called “The Hunters' Club." It was afterwards the properly ol 
Gen. Burgoyne, who built a dining-room 42 feet by 21, with an arched roof 
elegantly finished, and supported by 28 small carved pillars of fine workman- 
ship. The Earl of Derby much improved it, and can accommodate his guests 
with more tha n fifty bed-chambers. 

At Ockham resided Lord Chancellor King, as famous for ecclesiastical learn- 
ing as for his knowledge in the law, where he died of paralysis, July 22, 
1734. 

At a house called Eversheds at Ockley, resided the celebrated anatomist Dr. 
Frank Nicholls, who died 1778, aged 80. — At an old farm-house called Ti outs, 
on a beam in the kitchen are the following useful linc9 in raised letters: 

“ Look well to thy bouse in every degree. 

And as your me&us are, so let your spendings be." 

In the mansion-house, Peperharrow, which belonged to Dcnzill Lord Holies 
are many original portraits and pictures by the first masters, among which 
arc, the Emperor Charles V. by Titian, and Sir Alan Brodrick, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. — In the church a t c memorials for several of the illustrious 
family of Brodrick.— Of this parish were Rectors, the learned Rev. Edward 
Clarke, author of “ Lclteis on the Spanish Nation,” and father of the cele- 
brated 
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b rated traveller, who died 1786 s and Owen Manning, historian of Surrey, 
and editor of Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, who died 1801. 

At Ham-house, Petersham, resided the Duchess of Queensberry; and the 
Royal mistress of Jas. II. Catharine Sedley, Countess of Dorchester. Here it 
is reported the Cabal held their meetings. It is now the seat of the Karl of 
Harrington. In the North drawing-room is a very large and beautiful cabi- 
net of ivory, lined with cedar. — This mansion contains many fine pictures 
by the old masters, particularly Vandervelt and Woovermans, and numerous 
portraits, all deserving notice. In one of the parlours is a portrait of the 
Countess of Dorchester, and her husband Earl Portmore. — On the mount in 
the grounds of Petersham Lodge, formerly the residence of the Duke of Cla- 
rence, tradition says Hen. VIII. stood Lo see the signal for Anne Boleyn’s 
execution. — Here resided the famous Duke of Argylu. — The late Sir Thos. 
Jcnner, knt. Baron of the Exchequer, and afterwards Justice of Common 
Picas, was buried in this church ; as was the Duchess of Lauderdale in 1696. 

At Putney in 1780a dreadful hurricane did great mischief, particularly at Roe- 
hampton in this parish. The progress of this hurricane is supposed to nave been 
about three miles in length, beginning at Lord Besborough’s at Koehampton, 
and ending at Hammersmith, the greatest breadth was only three hundred 
yards. — Here resided John Toland the deist, and here he composed his 
4< Panthejslicon, ,, and many of his latter works. — Putney Park was the pro- 
perty of Christian, Countess of Devonshire, a woman of considerable celebrity 
and very singular character. — On the Heath resided the cclrbrated Premier 
Pitt, in the house formerly the residence of Abp. Cornwallis. In 1776 Dav. 
Hartley, esq. built a house upon the Heath, still standing, for the purpose of 

K oving the efficacy of his invention of plates to preserve houses from fire. 

ot far from this place was Putney Bowling-green, a place of fashionable 
resort. — In 1703 the church suffered by the storm on the 26th and 27 th of 
November. — In the church-yard were buried, in 1722, John Toland, the 
deistical writer; and in 1771* Roht. Wood, esq. the well-known scientific 
traveller and classical writer. — Here died in 1747, aged 101, Catherine 
Farmer; in 1766, aged 104, Sarah Watts; in 1772, aged 10y, Anne Wil- 
liams ; and in 1787, aged 100, MaryCcasley. 

Heigatk suffered by the plague in i(><)6. — In the church is interred "Charles 
Howarde, Earle of Nottinghame, Lord High Aduiyrall of Englande, Gcne- 
rail of Quee lie Elizabeth's Navy Royall att sea agaxnst the Spanyards invins- 
able navy, in the ycare of our Lorde ISSS.’* 

In Richmond Palace Princess Elizabeth was a prisoner in the time of Mary. 
It. afterwards became one of her favourite residences. Here Anthony Rudd, 
Bp. of St. David’s, inclined Elizabeth’s displeasure in for preaching 

before the Court on the infirmities of old age, applying them at the same time 
personally to her Majesty, and observing how it had •* furrowed her face , 
and bespnnkted her hair with its meal.'* Henry Prince of Wales resided here 
in 1()05. It was purchased by Sir Gregory Norton, one of the Judges of 
Charles 1. Here it is said the Pretender was nursed. In the gardens, greatly 
beautified and improved by George III. whose favourite it was, is the ob- 
servatory erected for him in 1768-9, by Sir Win, Chambers. — The hill has 
often been celebrated both in verse and prose. — Here resided Thomson the 
poet ; his favourite seat in the garden contains the table on which he wrote 
his verses ; over the entrance is inscribed “ Here Thomson sung the seasons 
aucl their change the inside is adorned with suitable quotations in his praise, 
&c. Upon it Sir Joshua Reynolds had a house. — The pious Bp. Duppa, 
the tutor of Chas. II. resided and died here. — Here Theophilus Cibber open- 
ed in I 7 b 6 a theatre, and to avoid the penalties of the Act against unlicensed 
comedians, advertised it as a cephalic snuff warehouse.— In the Earl of Or- 
ford’s collection at Strawberry-hill, is a picture of Charles II. receiving a 
pine-apple from the hands of Rose his gardener. — Here was formerly a place 
of entertainment called Richmond Wells. — In the church are monuments to 
Thomson the poet ; Mary- Anne Yates, the celebrated tragic actress, who 
died in 1787 t Dr. Stebbing, the polemical writer; Robert Lewe9, esq. a 
Cam hro- Briton, and a barrister-at-law, who died in 1649, “ so great a lover 
trfjHSace/’ says his epitaph, “ that when a contention began to arise between 

Life 
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Life and Death, he immediately yielded up the ghost to end the dispute;" F. 
Houlbourn, esq. Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, who died 1771 ; and several 
of the Howard family. — In the church-yard are interred many of noble birth; 
and besides Sarah Wall, a descendant c/fAbp. Boulter, who died in 1751, are 
the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, classical scholar, and Dr. J. Moore, father of the 
gallant Sir J. Moore. — Of this parish Nicholas Brady, D.D. the translator 
of the Psalms, was curate. 

At Rotherhithe, June 1, 1765, a fire destroyed 206 houses and property to 
the amount of 100,000/. — Here Henry IV. resided while being curccl of his 
leprosy.— -In 1805, an Act of Parliament was obtained for making u tunnel 
under the Thames from this place to Limchouse, &c. but after being far ad- 
vanced to completion, was suspended, and has not been resumed. — In the 
vestry-room of the church is a portrait of Charles I. in his robes, kneeling at a 
table, and holding a crown of thorns. — In the church-yard is interred Prince 
Lee Boo, who died of the small pox, Dec. 27, 1784, aged 20 : 

€( Stop reader, stop, let Nature claim a tear, 

A Prince of miue, Lee Boo, lies buried here.'* 

— Of this parish the celebrated Thomas Gataker was rector. 

At Sherk is the house of Wm. Bray, esq. who completed the History of Sitrrry, 
and edited the Memoirs of the celebrated John Evelyn, esq. AIjoiU the 
year 1770 he began planting the chalk hills between Dorking and Guildford 
with forest trees, now well grown, and has since planted much on the heathy 
grounds on the South side of the parish. An ancestor in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth removed from Cranley, then their residence, to their house called 
Towerhill in this parish. He is descended from a brother of Sir Reginald 
Bray, the Minister of Henry Vll. described by Polydore Vergil as the very 
father of his country, who would admonish the King if he acted against right. 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor (in which he is buried) hears testimony to 
his skill in architecture, as there is every reason to believe it wan designed by 
him ; he laid the first stone iri 1503, and died very soon after. — In the church 
are interred several of the family. 

South war it. St. George the Martyr. In die old church was inferred Edw. 
Cockei, the celebrated arithmetician, and in the church-yard the cruel 
Bp. Bonner, who died in the Marshalsea in — In the place now called 

the Mint , stood the mansion of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, afterwards 
used as a Mint. — The learned Dr. Ilezckiah Burton was Rector of this parish. 
— St. Mary Overy or St. Saviour. Here is situate the remains of Winchester 
House, the palace of the Bishops of that diocese, erected about 1 107. In the 
time of the civil wars it was made a prison, and in it was confined Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby, who here wrote his book on " Bodies.” In the park Sir Wm. 
Dugdale, in 1658, found a curious tesselated pavement with a border ill the 
form of a serpentine column. Contiguous to this house wa9 the residence of 
the Bishops of Rochester, pulled down in l604.-~On the bank-side was situ- 
ate the Globe Theatre, where Shakspeare’s plays were first performed ; and 
where he himself acted. In I6l3 it was quite consumed. — Near this was tin* 
Bear-garden, which fell down during the performance in 15R3. — The Tabard 
Inn, St. Margaret's-hill, celebrated by Criaucer as the place of rendezvous 
for pilgrims visiting Becket's shrine at Canterbury, was burnt down May 2fi, 
1670, together with the Town-hall, and great part of the town. It was re- 
built, and the name is now corrupted to the Talbot Inn (see vol. lxxxii. ii. 
p. 217). — “On the 10th of July, 1212, a great fire broke out, burnt part 
of the church of Our Lady, ana spread itself to the North side of the bridge, 
the South end of the bridge likewise became on fire, and the number of 
persons on the bridge were in danger of death whert some ships came to 
their relief, but the populace so unadvisedly rushed into them, that they 
were sunk, and the people all perished." Stow. — On the llth of April, 
1532, a dole was given at this church, at which such multitudes of poor 
assembled, that seven were smothered. — In the church are monuments to 
the celebrated poet John Gower, with his figure recumbent in a long 
gown, a chaplet of roses on his head, a collar of SS. round his neck, and 
4 under his head are three books ; one is inscribed “Speculum Mcdifantis," 
on the second “ Vox Clamantis,’* and on the other “Confessio Amaruis,” tes. 

AJ>ovc 
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Above him are the figures of “ Charitie,” “Mercie,” and “ Pitie,’' with apr 
propriate verses; Lionel Lockyer, the celebrated empiric, tcinp. (’has. II. ; a 
Knight Templar ; Richard Humble, Alderman of London (see vol. xcm. ii. 
208)9 Lancelot Andrews, Bp. of Winchester, ob. 1026 ; and W in. of Wvkc- 
liam, Bp. of Winchester, on. 1305. — St. Olave. In Tooley-street the Prior 
of Lewes had “a great house built of stone, with arched gates,” afterwards 
converted into an inn, the sign of the Walnut Tree. — Near the church the 
Abbot of St. Augustine without Canterbury, had a “ great house of stone and 
timber,” afterwards divided into tenements. — On the banks of the river, near 
the bridge house, stood the inn of the Abbot of Battle. — Of this parish were 
rectors, Drs. Owin Oglethorpe, Bp. of Carlisle, the only Bishop who could 
be prevailed on to crown Elizabeth, and who died in 1560; and Dr. Boulter, 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland. — St. Thomas. In the court 
room of St. Thomas’s Hospital are portraits of Edw. VI. Win. III. Sir R. 
Clayton, knt. Sir Gilbert Heathcote, knt. and many other Aldermen and pa- 
trons of the Hospital. — In the chapel of Guy's Hospital is a fine figure of Mr. 
Guy, by the late Mr. Bacon, which cost 1000/. 

At the late Mr. Thrale's mansion near Streatham Common, Dr. Johnson 
spent much of his time, as did many other worthies of that day, whose por- 
traits afterwards graced the house. — In the church are monuments to the 
hospitable Mr. Thrale, and Mrs. Salusbury, the mother of Mrs. Pioz/.i, with 
inscriptions by Dr. Johnson; and Jas. Price, M.D. F.ll.S. who died 1783. 
Here was buried in 1772, at least aged 104, one Russell, a person always 
known under the guise or habit of a woman, and answered to the name of 
Elizabeth, but at death proved to be a man. — Mr. Lysons gives a description 
of this curious character. — Of this parish the learned controversial writer Bp. 
lloadly was rector from 17 10 to 1723. 

In Sutton Church are interred W 7 m. Earl Talbot, who died in 1782, and Isaac 
Littlebury, the translator of Herodotus, who died 17 10. — In the church-yard 
is a sarcophagus of white marble, to the memory of Cecil, wife of Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, who died here in 1720. — Win. Stephens, a political writer in 
opposition to the Court, was instituted rector of this parish in 1GH(>. 

Ill the East window of the chapel in Titsey Church, the Almighty is pour- 
trayed as an old man sitting on a throne, our Saviour before him on the cross ; 
below them, on the right hand, is the Virgin Mary, on the left Jesus. In 

' the church are interred in any of the family of Gresham. 

In Tooting Church is a monument to Sir John Hepdon, diplomatic character, 
tcinp. Chas. I. and II. who died 1O7O. — Samuel Lisle, Bp. of Norwich, was 
rector. 

On Wal ton-heath, Walton-on-the-IIill, was found a small brass figure of 
Esculapius. Numerous Homan antiquities have been found here, and at a 
place supposed to have been the praetorium, were found the remains of 
buildings. 

At Hersham in Walton-upon-Thames, Wm. Lilly the astrologer resided (see 
vol. xcm. ii. p. 297). — At Coway Slakes have been found several stakes 
about 16 feet long, shod with iron, the wood very black, and so hard as to 
turn an axe, — remains of those mentioned by ancient writers as having been 
used to present the passage of Caesar across the Thames (see p. 32). — In the 
church are monuments to Win. Lilly, mentioned above; a magnificent one 
by Roubiliac to Richard Viscount Shannon, who died 1740; Jerome Weston, 
Earl of Portland (see vol. xcm. i. p.413), who died lt)/)2 ; and Henry Skrine, 
esq. the author of a “Tour in Wales,” who died 1803. In the chancel is 
preserved a curious monument, representing on brasses the singular feat of 
activity performed by John Selwyn, under-keeper of Oatlnnds Park, temp. 
Eliz. ana himself, wife, and 11 children, in a praying posture. 

In Wandsworth Church is the tomb of an ofiicer of Henry l V.’s army, pro- 
bably a sharer in the glories of Agincourt. The name is unknown ; he died 
in 1420. Here is a beautiful monument to Henry Smith, esq. the greatest 
benefactor to Surrey, with his effigies kneeling at a desk, and holding a skull 
between his hands. His funeral “ was worshipfully solemnized.”— 245 per- 
sons died of the plague in lOG5. — Here died in 1622, aged 114, Alice Palla- 
daye, widow ; in 1053, aged 101, Thos. Tayer ; and in 1760, aged 102, Mary ‘ 
Cross, widow. 

On 
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On a monument in Warlingham Church, are the following curious lines: 
“O cruel Death , what hast thou done. 

To talce from us our mothers darling son ? 

Thou hast taken toll, ground, and drest his grist. 

The brand lieth here, the Hour is gone to Christ/' 

At Clandon Place or House , West Clandon, builtby the first Lord Onslow, 
are many original portraits. In the grotto in the garden was an antique mar- 
ble from the Arundelian collection, the principal figure of which “may be 
the genius of some Grecian city or republic.” In the hall are two elegant 
chimney-pieces by Rysbrack ; one representing a sacrifice to Bacchus, is con- 
sidered nis master piece in basso-relievo, and tne other a sacrifice to Diana. 

At West Horsley resided the celebrated John Lord Berners, who first trans- 
lated Froissart’s Chronicle into English ; and the Raleigh family hud a seat 
here. — In the church is entombed Carew Raleigh, esu. son of Sir Walter, as 
is also the supposed head of his father.— Of this parisn was rector the perse- 
cuted Bp. Ilowell, who died in lC)4f). 

In West Sheen Piiory Perkin Wurbeck sought an asylum, and intreated the 
Prior to beqj his life of the King. Here the body of the King of Scots, after 
the battle of Flodden-field, was brought by the lurl of Surrey, and for a con- 
siderable time lay unburied. Stow saw it in 1552 wrapt in lead, and thrown 
into a lumber-room. 

At Wimiiledon the much- respected Marquis of Rockingham lived and died 
in 1782. — In the manor house resided Queen Catharine Parr; Cardinal Polei 
Sir Christopher Hatton ; Sir Thomas Cecil, afterwards Earl of Exeter; Gen. 
Lambert, author of a book called “The Detection and Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough, who pulled it down and rebuilt it after a design of the Earl of 
Pembroke. This house was accidentally burnt in 1785, and a new one has 
been built Iw Earl Spencer. Charles I. a few days before he was brought to 
trial, so littfe aware of the fate preparing for him, ordered seeds of some Spa- 
nish melon to he planted in his garden belonging to Wimbledon House. — On 
the Common horse-races were formerly held. — In the church air monuments 
to Sir Edward Cecil, grandson to Lord Treasurer Burleigh ; ami Sir Richard 
Wynne, Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to Charles I . — In the church- 
yard arc buried John Hopkins, esq. common 1) called Vulture Hopkins, who 
died in 1732; and Win. Wilberforce, esq. uncle of the present M.P. — Of 
this parish Abp. Reynolds was rector. — Here died in 1778, aged 103, Fran- 
cis Trevor. 

In lJagshol Park, Wiig>LESHAM, James I. and Charles I. used to hunt. Here 
resided tin* celebrated Admiral Kcppcl, who became possessed of the park cm 
the death of his brother the Earl of Albemarle, lessee under the Crown. 

The following wonderful story has appeared in print: we vouch not for its 
authenticity: — In Woking Church-yard grows a kind of plant about the 
thickness of a bullrush, witli a top like asparagus shooting up nearly to the 
surface of the earth, above which it never appears, and when the corpse is 
quite consumed the plant dies away. This observation has been made in 
other church-yards, when the soil is a light red sand. 

Of Worplksdon were rectors, the Rev. Thos. Comber, Dean of Carlisle, 
learned Hebraist, &c. and the Rev. Dr. Burton, Provost of Eton College, ami 
author, who died 1771. 

In Wotton Church is interred the celebrated John Evelyn, and many of his 
family. S. T. 


Mr. Urwan, June 18. 

Y OUll Correspondent Investiga- 
tor, page 421, seems disposed 
to call for more “ last words' 1 of 
the Beaumont-Hall cow-boy. No- 
thing further, however, is in my power. 
The boy I never saw, nor did I pretend 
to give evidence of the “ ripeness of his 
intellect,” beyond the fact of his inge- 
nuity in printing the lines, which, to- 
Gent. Mag. Suppl . XC1V. PartI. 


gether with such a boy’s noticing and 
noting those lines, is surely some evi- 
ence of superiority over nis fellows. 
There is a Suffolk Clergyman, whose 
lady knew the boy personally, and 
should there be anything respecting 
him worthy of recollection, she cau, 
no doubt, remember it. A reverend 
gentleman aUo, of Hants, an old friend 
of mine, in his visits at Beauiuont-IIail 

about 


D 
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about that period, I think, must have 
known the boy, at least read the in- 
scription. It appears to me probable, 
that the boy had access to some book 
in which the ancient inscription had 
been modernized, or that the new ver- 
sion had been inscribed on some monu- 
ment which he had seen. I retained 
it in memory until the year 17p3, when 
I quoted it in a certain publication of 
'mine. I observe, in the old inscrip- 
tion, as it stands in your last Number, 
tlie “ castles and towers ” do not ap- 
pear. Were those added by the mo- 
dernizer, or were these originally more 
than four lines ? The two antique 
forms also vary in the phraseology. 

Allow me the privilege of an old, 
though infrequent and irregular, cor- 
respondent, to propose a query or two, 
r.g. Is it known by whom the famous 
and my favourite old song, the ** Vi- 
car of may,” was written, whether it 
was set to music, and where the music 
is to be found ? 

In what state does the suit remain, 
in the Court of Chancery, of the 
“ Family Privateers” of Bristol, which, 
about tnc year 1738, captured a Ma- 
nilla ship in the South Sea, said to have 

K roved a prize of the value of eight 
undred thousand pounds? I find in 
. my memoranda made in 1794, from, I 
believe, a pamphlet published at that 
time, an account of the arrival of the 
ships at Bristol, when it was said, the 
owners contrived to get all the seamen 
pressed or kidnapped, and sent to India 
and the coast of Guinea, whence few 
of them ever returned. The whole of 
the prize-money then fell into the hands 
of the ship-owners ; but after some of 
time, a suit was instituted in Chancery, 
where it still remains undecided. At 
the date of my notes (1794), there re- 
mained, perhaps, half a dozen peisons 
or upwards, the descendants of some of 
the privateer's crew, either in Pancras 
workhouse, or wheeling barrows about 
the streets of the metropolis, entitled 
to very large sums. It always appeared 
to a me a case of peculiar atrocity and 
oppression, and most wonderful that it 
could be put in practice in a country so 
boastful of her laws, and the due exe- 
cution of them. The pamphlet which 
I have mentioned was presented to 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Sheridan ; 
but Hievej learned that either of them 
.Interested himself at all in the affair. 
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About 1796, 1 noticed in a newspaper 
an advertisement obviously referring to 
this business, with a proposal for as- 
sistance to move the Chancery in the 
case. Nothing, however, I believe, 
resulted in consequence. Spending a 
night or two at Epsom, last year, and 
being alone at the inn, I asked for a 
book ; and an old volume of the Gent. 
Mag. as I recollect, for the year 1759# 
or thereabouts, was given to me. I 
there found long details of the affair 
of the Bristol privateers, and the 
Chancery suit; but I had not time to 
get to the bottom or issue of the busi- 
ness. It certainly merits re-considcra- 
tion ; not, indeed, that any probable 
view can now he entertained of bene- 
fiting the descendants, should any such 
remain, of the poor defrauded sailors ; 
but that the memory of such a foul and 
atrocious deed should not lie buried in 
the dark recesses of the Chancery, but 
be revived as a warning for others. 

John Laurence. 

Mr. Urban, June it \. 

r |' , IilC Letters upon Metropolitan 
J. Courls of Bequests are now 
drawing near to a conclusion ; in one or 
two more letters I shall he able to 
finish my remarks ; indeed, 1 had hoped 
to have finished ere this, having ie- 
ccived an assurance that the whole 
business would be brought before the 
late session of Parliament ; but other 
occupations li^ve prevented my fulfil- 
ling iny intention. If in the ensuing 
session of Parliament the subject is al- 
luded to, I intend to draw up a Bill, 
embodying the principal alterations 
which I have stated in the Letters, the 
heads oi which I shall trouble you to 
insert. 

On Metropolitan Courts of 
Bequests. No. VI. 

THE next question to be considered 
is, the extent of jurisdiction to be 
given to these Courls of Requests. 
That the districts at present attached 
to them are much too large, is \cry ge- 
nerally admitted. This opinion is 
founded on the population of those 
districts, as it is very difficult to obtain 
more certain data on the subject. The 
cjuanlity of business disposed of in these 
Courts is generally concealed, or at 
least the knowledge is usually confined 
to the members or their clciks. One 
Court, that of the Hundred for Ossul- 

StUIl, 
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ston, it is asserted , annually decides, 
upon 17*000 cases a number by far 
too great to admit of any proper atten- 
tion being given to any individual case. 
In this division of the Metropolis three 
Courts ought to be erected, instead of 
one, as at present: that is, one forHol- 
born, one for Finsbury, and one for 
Kensington division. In the City of 
London, four Courts would be suffi- 
cient; in the City of Westminster, the 
same number ; in the Tower Hamlets 
Division, likewise, the business would 
require two courts; the Borough of 
Southwark, separated from the 'Half- 
hundred of Brixton, to which it is at 
present united, should be divided into 
two districts, Brixton constituting a 
third. Twelve Courts would be thus 
established ; and if proper attention was 
paid in the selection of Presidents, the 
various cases brought into these Courts 
would receive a thorough investiga- 
tion, while parties and witnesses would 
not be kept in attendance such an un- 
common length of time as is now fre- 
quently the case. 

It has been mentioned in one of 
the preceding Letters, that where the 
majority was not greater than three 
to two, seven days should be allowed 
to enter an appeal against the judg- 
ment; it now remains, therefore, 
to describe the powers and consti- 
tution of the Courts by which these 
appeals are to be decided. These 
Courts should consist of the Presidents 
of the minor Courts, vyjio might be 
divided into three divisions, each of 
which would then consist of lour mem- 
bers, three of whom should be compe- 
tent to act; their judgments, which 
would be without any further appeal, 
should be made by the majority ; and 
if the numbers were equal, then the 
original decision should be sustained. 
No salary being allowed to the mem- 
bers, the expense of an appeal would 
not be any great amount; vexatious 
appeals would be effectually prevented, 
as we cannot suppose that the Court of 
Requests would not be unanimous if 
the case was clear, if there were not 
some doubtful circumstances connected 
with it. The powers of the Court of 
Requests, with regard to the enforcing 
of its judgments, should likewise be 
bestowed 011 the Court of Appeals, 
with similar authority to maintain or- 
der and decorum in their Court. The 
Bailiff* and Clerks belonging to the 
other Courts, or part of them, might 


attend; and thus the expense oEftn ap- 
peal reduced to a very 9inall amoueL , 
That a great part of the middling 
and working classes of society would 
welcome any alteration in the present 
Courts of Requests as a most acceptable 
boon, is an indisputable fact. In-, 
stances of injustice, by partiality, by. 
unseemly haste, by unnecessary seve- 
rity, and by want of vigilance and dis- 
crimination, are known to almost every 
class of society, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the higher, of that class 
from whom the Legislature derives itff. 
members, and from which, of course, 
a redress of the grie\ances complaitie' 1 
of can only be derived. But if a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons were 
appointed to inquire into the subject, 
fully sufficient evidence of every thing 
stated in these Letters might easily be 
obtained. The examination of the 
Commissioners would at once shew 
how utterly incompetent (the majority 
at least) are to fill any situation requir- 
ing a knowledge of equity, integrity, 
or ability. The examination of the 
Clerks would shew the necessity of di- 
viding the jurisdictions, andof reducing 
the expenses; while from a host of 
witnesses who have had the misfortune 
to become suitors in these Courts, 
might, be obtained evidence of the 
many perversions of justice, of the 
many offences against Lite spirit of our 
laws, and of the lack of reason and 
humanity, which have caused Courts 
of Requests to be considered as a nui- 
sance almost intolerable. Unfortunate- 
ly, those most aggrieved me, generally 
speaking, persons belonging to the 
lower ranks of life, who know not 
how to seek for redress by law, nor the 
means of legally applying for jus- 
tice ; while those who do possess the 
knowledge and ha\c the means are 
generally deterred from proceeding by 
the consideration, that the Court of 
King’s Bench will not grant a criminal 
information, unless a directly criminal 
intention shall have been proved ; and 
as very likely such a person might be 
suffering from the effects of gross igno- 
rance or despicable folly, he 110 doubt 
chooses the wisest course, when he 
silently acquiesces to injustice, rather 
than fruitlessly sacrifice a large sum of 
money to provoke the wrath and re- 
sistance of the worthy Commissioners, 
But before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, none of these notions 
would operate. \ small sacrifice of 

time. 
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time would bd all that would bo re- 
quired. The Legislature might be re- 
commended to prevent ignorant and 
incompetent persons from aspiring, at 
least (or the future, to sit as judges iu 
Courts of Requests. Some few indivi- 
duals who have suffered from these 
Courts would come forward, which 
would induce others to follow their 
example. What reason can be urged 
for the refusal of a Committee upon 
this subject? Is the subject one of 
small importance? l)o Courts of Re- 
quests require no reform ? Is the re- 
proach at present attached to them un- 
just? Are their Commissioners all men 
* of probity and ability? Is the vigi- 
lance, activity, and integrity of their 
officers unquestionable? Are the classes 
of society most subjected to their ope- 
ration contented and satisfied with 
them ? If these questions can be an- 
swered in the affirmative, why should 
the members of the Courts wish to 
shun an investigation which would 
remove all doubts of their utility and 
their excellence, establish their purity 
in public estimation, and shield them 
from further attack? Why should they 
manifest any reluctance to submit their 
conduct to scrutiny? The ensuing 
session of Parliament will most proba- 
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to your readers, that the Corporation 
of London have unanimously resolved 
to establish a Library in their Guild- 
hall, and granted 500/. as an outfit, and 
200/. per annum for the purchase of 
books. The same is placed under the 
management of 13 members of the 
Court of Common Council. 

It has often appeared to me a singular 
circumstance, that the Corporation, 
possessing as it does one of the most 
valuable collections of muniments and 
records in existence, should not also 
have possessed a Library of reference 
for the use of its members, and the ci- 
tizens generally. Most of your readers 
are aware, “ That adjoining to the 
chappell on the south side was sometime 
a fayre and large Library furnishedwilh 
Books pertaining to the Guildhall and 
College. These books, it is said, were, 
in the raign of Edward the 6th, sent 
for by Edward Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Protector, with promise to be restored 
shortly. Men Jaded from thence 
three carriers with them, but they were 
never returned.” (Stow, ed. l6()3. fol. 
276.) This extract proves, that in the 
infancy of the art of printing, the Cor- 
poration were the patrons of literature. 
Permit me, Mr. Urban, to say, had 

the collection continued in their Guild- 

b!y give them an opportunity of vindi- hall, no one would have used it more 
eating their characters, and the Courts for the interest or satisfaction of the 
to wiiich they belong ; they will he public than your venerable and learned 
put upon tlieir trial ; let them defend Editor, who for several years was a 
themselves, if possible, and “God send member of that respectable body, and 
them a good deliverance hut let them whose gentlemanly mannors and supe- 

* ! : — rior talents still live in the recollection 

and esteem of his associates. 

Whilst, Mr. Urban, as a lover of 
curious and scarce books, I regret the 
loss of such a collection of Caxtons, 
Wynkyn de Wordes, Pynsons, and 
and other early printers, from our 
Guildhall, it is consolatory to know 
that some of the rarer volumes which 
once adorned its Library, now occupy 
the shelves of the British Museum, ine 
Pepysian, and Bodleian Libraries. 

The attention of the Committee is at 

S resent directed to the obtaining Books, 
laps, &c. immediately relating to 
London, Middlesex, and Surrey, who 
will feel obliged by any communica- 
tions from your correspondents, in fur- 
therance of such objects, through the 
medium of your Magazine, or the 
Town Clerk’s Office, Guildhall, ad- 
dressed “ To the Library Committee." 

J. W. S. 

Mr. 


not endeavour to suppress inquiry, ei- 
ther by private influence or public op- 
position. It may be that the faults of 
the present Courts proceed from causes 
over which they have no controul ; if 
so, let them come before the Legisla- 
ture, request an examination into the 
Courts, and propose such alterations as 
their experience may suggest. If they 
act in the manner described, whatever 
may be the result, they at least will 
not be liable to the accusation of being 
averse to or afraid of inquire. 

A Barrister. 


Mr. Urban, Stockwell , 24 June. 

FT'HE Gentleman’s Magazine having 
■A for nearly a century been the 
depositary of literary and antiquarian 
tawmation, I avail inyseifof a portion 
tfyfetMr valuable pages to communicate 
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. Mr. Urban, June 10. traveller that I have aeen. It ia the 

A MONGST the many curious an- tombstoneof Syphax, KingofNuoiidia, 
tiquities preserved at Rome in which was found a few years since at 
the galleries of the Vatican, one parti- Tivoli, and brought hither. Trie in- 
cularly engaged my attention, which scription, though 0000 years old, is 
has not been noticed by any author or still very perfect, and is as follows : 
SYPHAX NVMIDIAE REX A SCJPIONE AFR CIV R BEL 
CAVSA ROM IN TR1VMPHANS SVMORNV CAPTIWS PER 
DVCTVS IN TIBVRTINO TERRI RELEGATV SVAMQ SERVIT 
V INANI REVOL SVPREMID CLAVSIT AETATIS ANN XLVII 
MVJ DXI CAPTIVIS V OBRVIT PCSC1PIO CONDITO SEPVL. 

Syphax, the husband of the famous great Scipio’s friendship, and closed 
Sophonisba, was taken prisoner by the with him, but the wily African brought 
greatScipio Africauus A.U.C.&4Q, and his beautiful daughter with him, and 
his splendid triumph took place A. U.C. Syphax could not resist the cliarmB of 
,'j5 I (at this time ne delivered into the so accomplished a female, and to oh- 
Roman treasury 123 thousand pound tain her he dismissed the Roman, 
weight of silver! the plunder of Africa.) The war commenced, and the city 

“The death of Syphax,” says Livy, of Cirta was besieged, from whence 
“ caused some diminution in the splcn- the King made a sally at the head of 
dour of this triumph, but none in the his troops in a most gallant style, and 
glory ol the General ; for Syphax died while he was rallying his troops, a 
a short time before at Tibur, to which javelin struck into the shoulder of his 
place he had been removed from Alba, spirited horse, who threw him to the 
tlis death, however, made some noise; ground ; the Romans rushiug in upon 
for he was honoured with a public fu- him, seized him, put him into* chains, 
neral.” and led him before the walls of the 

This inscription Livy could never city, which instantly surrendered to 
have seen, or he would not have him. The story is well known of her 
made this great mistake ; for it plainly distraction at the sight of her lord’s 
says that he was led in triumph captivity, and her marrying Masi- 
by Scipio, and lived three years after uissa to save herself from the ven- 
it, attaining the age of 47 years six geance of the Romans, 
months and 11 days, and was buried This was a very important %nd glo- 
by Scipio; at least so 1 read the in- rious event for Rome. It put an end 
scription. But as some of the abbre- to a formidable war, and was a matter 
viations are not clear, 1 will thank of great rejoicing. 

some ingenious Correspondent of yours Among the fresco paintings still pre- 
to give a clear and literal translation served at Pompeii, 1 noticed a very 
of it. good representation of the death of 

' Polybius, a contemporary writer, Sophonisba. Scipio is there repre- 
contradicts Livy, and confirms this sented as giving the cup of poison to 
account. her himself, and Masiuissa us stand- 

One cannot help, on recollecting his jng near her to support her spirits, 
story, feeling pity at the hard fate of __ 

this excellent King. His friendship 

had been courted both by the Romans Another curious Btonc was dug up 
and Carthaginians. Asdrubal and Sci- in the Coloseo while. 1 was at Rome, 
pio had both treated him with the from which I copied the following ill- 
greatest respect. He preferred the scription : 

SALVVS DDNN THRODOSIO ET PLACIDIO VALENTINI ANO 
AVGG RVFVS CAESINA FELIX ET LAMPRIDIVS V CENTINI 
PREFF VRBI He ARENAM AMPHITEATRI NOVO VNA CVM 
PODIO ET PORTIS POSTI CESSIDIT REPARATIS SFECTACVLI 
GRADIBVS RESTITV1T. 

The Roman history informs us that but by two Prefects, who at this time 
Theodosius the Second associated Va- were Rufus Cecina and Lampridius, 
lentinian, the third son of Placidia, in when the amphitheatre of Vespasian 
the empire anno 426, at which time underwent a thorough repair. 

Rome was governed, not by Consuls, Alaric had taken anti sacked _ the 

chy 
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city of Home about 15 or 1 6 years be- 
fore this (anno 410), when ne quar- 
tered his whole army in this amphi- 
theatre, which no doubt occasioned 
this great dilapidation. This was the 
first time Rome was sacked ; the next 
under Genseric and his vandals, anno 
465, was much more destructive, for 
his troops had full plunder for 14 days 
together. At this time the temples 
which had been snared by Alaric, 
were plundered of all their treasures; 
among the rest, the spoils of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, which had been 
placed by the Emperor Titus in the 
Temple of Peace, were carried away 
in, to Africa. In 506 Roderick the 
Great entered Rome as a friend, and 
had a grand triumph, and harangued 
the Senate in this amphitheatre. — In 
800 Charlemagne gave this building 
to the Pope. H. W. 

Mr. Urban, June 10. 


I N your Obituary for February last, 
you recorded the death of Earl of 
Barrymore, stating, that “ having died 
without issue, his titles have become 
extinct except the barony of Barry, 
which devolves on his only sister Lady 
Caroline MeJfort. Did not this lady 
die many years before Earl Barrymore? 
And is not her only child, a daughter, 
also dead? Did not her husband. 
Count Melfort, marry afterwards Lady 
Caroline M'Kenzie, cousin to his first 
wife, and only child of Lord Seaforth, 
heiress to the fortune, but not to the 
title of that family? If so, the title of 
Barry could not descend to any of 
Count Melfort’s family. I have been 
always led to believe that the only 
lineal descendant of the late Earl Bar- 
rymore, in the maternal line, is the 
grandson of Redmond Barry, esq. of 
Jamaica, who died in 174S ; and that 
the Earl’s second title of Buttevant 
rightly devolves on him. 

If any of your Correspondents could 
give further information respecting the 
family of the late Peer, I should es- 
teem it a favour. I ain possessed of a 
long pedigree of that family, which 
could appear in some future Number 
of your Magazine if required. 

Yours, &c. E. W. 


Mr. Urban, W* r, June 20. 

A LLOW me to offer the following 
notices of the family of Hunger- 
ford, in addition to p. 10. 

Dugdale informs us, that Walter 


Lord Hungerford, in 9H. VI. obtained 
“ licence to transport 3000 marks to 
France, for the ransom of his eldest 
son Walter.” Other accounts inform 
us, that after the money was paid, the 
dead body of his son was sent over and 
interred in Salisbury cathedral, in a 
new chapel made of iron within the 
second arch from the belfrey in the 
north part of the body of the church 
westward, ** within which Catharine 
his mother had been buried.’* Lcland 
is my authority for saying, that Walter, 
the son and captive, was brought home 
and interred here; who in his Collec- 
tanea says, he copied it from the Mar- 
tyrologe of the Church.* 

Eleanor, the widow and second wife 
of Walter Lord Hungerford, in her 
will, dated at Kingstanley, an estate of 
her father’s Sir John Barkley, be- 
queaths all the wool of her estate at 
Heytesbury towards paying for the re- 
demption of another Hungerford (the 
Lord Moltyns), with this proviso, 
“ that he came home alive.’' This 
precaution, no doubt, originated from 
the fraud of the former negociation. 

This beautiful chapel stood in the 
body of the church, and was used for 
many years as a seat for the Judges and 
Sheriffs to sit in during the Assize Ser- 
mon, at which time the congregation 
left the choir after prayers, and came 
into the body of the church to hear 
the sermon. This chapel was taken 
down by the present Earl Radnor in 
1779, and removed into the choir, much 
modernized ; and on the roof inside is 
a beautiful heraldic display of his Lord- 
ship’s descent in two different lines 
from the noble family of Hungerford. 

The tombstones, however, of the fa- 
mily, remain where they were ; that 
of the young Lord Hungerford, though 
despoiled of its brass inlays, yet shews 
the figure of a warrior resting his head 
on his helmet, with a circle above and 
below the figure, which probably con- 
tained his arms. There are twelve 
sickles inlaid, interspersed over the 
whole stone without any apparent or- 
der, and can never he considered as the 
arms of the Hungerfords so represented. 
I account for this ornament another way. 
It was the custom in that age, during 
war, for the head of an army, or 
leader, to assume a badge or cognizance, 
whereby they might, though covered 
with armour, be known in the field of 

* “ Gualterus Hungerford, miles, qui fuit 
captus a Gallis, ct suit redemptus.” 

battle 



Part iJ Hungerford Arms . — Poetry. — BhuddUm. COT 

battle to their friends. Henry the fact contained in your Magazine, or 
Fifth’s cognizance was the Antelope, to strewing some flowers over the 
Edward the Fourth gained the battle solid paths in which your Correspondr 
of Barnet by a mistake of this nature, ents lead us to knowledge ; and trust- 
The Lancastrians mistook the cogni- ing also, that should fancy be a little 
zance of the King for that of the Earl too ocuberant, you will not here con- 
of Oxford (the sun for the star), it be- found playfulness with puerility; I ven- 
ing a misty morning. The Duke of ture to propose to any of your Corre- 
ct foster’s badge was a blue boar, and spondents who may be so disposed, to 
that of the great Earl of Warwick, the send a definition of poetry, which I 
bear and ragged staff. have heard a dry old lawyer call ‘ mere 

I conceive, as the sickle is never in- amplification,’ a term conveying a very 
traduced before this time, that it was different idea from that which llomer 
the badge of his party at the fatal bat- gives of it, in calling it 41 the language 
tie of Patay, where he was taken pri- of the gods,” and in putting it into 
soner, and afterwards adopted (with the “ os magna sonans' of his Jupiter, 
the garb) as the crest to their family &c. ; or from what Horace says of it, 
armS ' in his encomium on Homer, 

I much doubt the origin of the Hun- «« Qui, quid sit pulcrum, quidturpe, quid 
gif r Coni arms, as stated by R.C. H. p. 1 3(). utile, quid non, 

Robert Hungerford was in Parliament PleniuB et melius Chrysippo et Crantore 
1C) and 20 E. II. and 2, 4, 17 E. 111. dicit;” 

and twice chosen as knight of the shire though the “ plenius” here may sa- 
for Wilts; and surely so eminent a man V our a little of the old lawyer’s “am- 
musl have borne arms ; yet in the tablet plification.” 

that he placed in Hungerford church. Perhaps Thought in a fancy dress 
there are no arms but those of his mo- might he an apt definition of Poetry ; 
ther, which having been erected in his but 1 think that a more ingenious as 
life-lime, was probably for her sake well as more descriptive general one 
and to her memory; for though he gave might be found; and in leaving it to 
to the Canons of Ivy Church lands the imagination and judgment of your 
and rents in the village of Milford, just Correspondents, 1 remain, 
by, to keep the obit of his uncle Wal- s ' Yours, &c. Curiosus. 

ter. Archdeacon of Sarum ; also to the ^ ■ 

Hospital of Caine, for the soul of Joane Mr. U rban, June 21 . 

his first wife; and to the Friars of Es- *¥70LNEY f in his “Ruins of Em- 
ton (Qu. Easton Grey) for the soul of \ pires,” introduces nil account ot 
Gcva his second wife, he makes no Brahmism , which relates that Vishnu 
further provision for the soul of Maud y\ xC Mediator became incarnate in a 
his mother. black shepherd, under the name of 

It does not appear to me that Maud Christen, “ delivered the world from 
brought the family any estate or lands the venemous serpent Calengam t and 
at Heytesbury. It was a great many then crushed his head, after having 
years afterwards that Sir Thomas dc been wounded by him in his heel. 

I lungerford bought that property of the A lama of Thibet then brings for- 
widow Spencer, one of the four co-heir- ward Bhuddism, stating that the Deity 
esses of Bartholomew, Lord Burghersh, appeared 28 centuries ago in Cache - 
both East Court and West Court, wire, being born of a virgin of royal 
It does not necessarily follow that be- blood ; that the king of the country, 
cause his mother Maud was the daugh- alarmed at his birth, wished to destroy 
ter and heir of Sir John Heytesbury, bim, and ordered all the males born 
that the family possessed any lands at about that period to be massacred, blit 
Heytesbury; but, more probably, it Boudk (the name by which this incar- 
was settled in the neighbourhood of nation is distinguished) being preserv- 
Hungerford, where Sir Robert erected e( j by shepherds, lived in the desert 
this memorial for her. H. YV. till the age of thirty, when he began 

+ his mission by enlightening mankiud 

Mr. Urban, Junc2[ ). and casting out devils. He then de- 

A S I am persuaded that you will dares that this doctrine was diffused 
not object to the mixture of through the East more than a thousand 
matters of fancy now and then with years before the Christian a ra, and that 
the useful and interesting matters of Boudh was known long before Christ. 

Sit 
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Sir W. Jones, in His “Essay on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,' ’ has 
the following passage : 

« That the name of Chrisna , and the ge- 
nera] on time of his story, were long ante- 
rior to . the birth of our Saviour, aruj jnro- 
bably to the time of Homer, we know very 
certainly ; yet the celebrated poem entitled 
Bhagavat, which contains a prolix account 
of his life, is filled with narratives of a most 
extraordinary kind, but strangely variegated 
and intermixed with poetical decorations. 
Hie incarnate Deity of the Sanscrit romance 
was cradled, as it informs us, among herds- 
men; but it adds, that he was educated 
among them, and passed his youth in play- 
ing with a party of milk-maids. A tyrant 
at the time of' his birth, ordered all new- 
born males to he slain ; yet this wonderful 
babe was preserved by biting the breast, in- 
stead of sucking the poisoued nipple of a 
nurse commissioned to kill him. lie per- 
formed ajnazipg but ridiculous miracles in 
his infancy; and at the age of seven years, 
held up a mountain on the tip of his little 
finger. He saved multitudes, partly by his 
arms, and partly by his miraculous powers. 
He raised tne dead, by descending for that 
purpose to the lowest regions. He was the 
meekest and best tempered of beings, wash- 
ed the feet of the Brahmins, and preached 
very nobly indeed, and sublimely, but al- 
ways in their favour. He was pure and 
chaste in reality, but exhibited an appear- 
ance of excessive libertinism, and had wives 
or mistresses too numerous to be counted. 
t Lastly, he was benevolent and tender, yet 
fomented and conducted a terrible war. 
This motley story must induce an opinion, 
that the spurious gospels, which abounded 
in the first age of Christianity, had heen 
brought to India, and the wildest parts of 
them repeated to the Hindoos, who ingraft- 
ed them on the old fable of Cesava , the 
Apollo of Greece." 

As the spurious gospels are now 
published in a convenient form, some 
of your Correspondents may have lei- 
sure and inclination to examine them 
for the supposed parallels. 

PUILALKTHES OXONIENSIS. 

Mr. Urban, June 15. 

T HE following extracts are from an 
xAd folio, entitled “TheTreasurie 
of Ancient and Modem Times, I 61 3,” 
translated from the French of Anthony 
Du Verdier. 

An occasional Reader. 

1. “ Concerning the original! of using these 
tvords — ‘ Je vous baisse les mains / — / 

* kisse your hands . 

, ‘ Pompomua Lptus write th, that the use 

of kissing hands ifid come from the ancient 
enpsnffb who first of-all gave, their handes 
*tu nonjMDen, and then after came the kisse ; 


but to meaner people they gave the knee to 
ha kissed. And thence, as I am persuaded, 
ensued this manner of speech, 2 kisse your 
hand, as declaring that so should the roan 
be solicited who is worthy of empire and 

soveraignety I am of the minde, that 

we doe not hold this custome from so long 
a continuance ; but my opinion is, that it 
rather proceeded from the homage of some 
vassaills and Hedge men that stood obliged 
to doe such service to their lordes, justices, 
and guides ; for in many places, instead of 
this homage, some Btand bound to kiss the 
knee, in case of a new recognisance* For 
some proofe hereof, I have a court-roule of 
rents appertaining to me, called De Luriac, 
made in the yeare 1352, which maketh affi- 
davit heereof, in every one of the tenants 
aunswers, where it is set downe in the words 
following : ‘ Pro quihus rebus, fundis et 
posscssionihus, ipse fecit homagiuin ligium 
dicto Domino de Luriaco, ut assuetum est, 
genibus flexis, rnanus suas junctas tenendo 
inter manus ipsius Domini, ej usque pollices 
osculando.’ That is, — For and in consi- 
deration of all which landes, goodes, and 
possessions, hec maketh himself© a liege 
man in homage to the said Lord of Luriac ; 
so that, usually, upon his bended knees, and 
his hands joyntly upheld between the hands 
of the said lord, to kisse lus fingers." B. 
vi. c. 4. 

2. “Albertus Magnus giveth credible as- 
surance that he saw at Cullen in Alleinaigne 
a young dainsell who used to pull morter 
from tile wals*, and eate it so savourly, that 
all her life after slie lived only thereon.” 

Physicians would have informed him 
that the first attempt was not unnatu- 
ral at a certain age. 

iJ. “ S. Augustine declarcth, that he saw 
a man in his time who could tnoove his cares 
like os a horse doth, one while the one, and 
afterward the other, and then again both of 
them together. Aristotle maintainetli, that 
man oueiie (among all other creatures) can- 
not stir or move his eares." p. 24 0 — 50. 

4. As a disputant he maintains the fol- 
lowing paradoxes : 

1. “ A paradox© approving, that the 
meanest and simplest {dace of birth or de- 
scent maketh a man to be trucly moat no- 
ble." 

2. “ A paradoxe in defence of hard-lodg- 
ing, approoving it to be more hcalthfull and 
commendable than those in great pallaces 
and houses of pleasure." 

3. “A paradoxe in praise of imprison- 
ment, maintaining that it is more healthful 
and profitable to be in prison than at li- 
berties 

But such as venture on his para- 
doxes, will probably exclaim credat 
Judceus to each of them. 

An Occasional Correspondent. 

* Sic. 
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131 . The Greek Revolution ; its Origin and 
Progress ; together with some Remarks on 
the Religion , National Character , &fc. in 
Greece. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. Au- 
thor of “An Historical Review of the 
Spanish Revolution dfc. 8 vo, pp. 369. 
Whittakers. 

( Colonel Mitford closes his His- 
s tory of Greece at the death of 
Alexander; Dr. Gillies at the acces- 
sion of Augustus. A writer, then, 
possessed of materials for a chronicle of 
(ate events, if he designed his work to 
be perfect, or more than ephemeral, 
should have attempted a continuation 
from the latter period : the task would 
not be long, but it would require some 
ingenuity to mould the early occur- 
rences of ecclesiastical, with fragments 
of the civil and military history, into 
any shape. Such must be the com- 
mencement of any standard account of 
the Hellenic Revolt, which this work 
is not likely to prove, from that and 
other causes. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
the disputes of thorough- bred politi- 
cians on the legitimacy of the Turkish 
Government: a barbarous horde, by 
repeated migrations, becomes possessed 
of a valuable district, and permits the 
inhabitants to remain for the sake of 
profiting from their industry : surely it 
would be a waste of argument to shew 
that the oppressed, as opportunity oc- 
curs, may rise against their oppressors. 
Time, however, according to a forensic 
maxim, establishes a claim ; but this 
is what lawyers term an adverse claim, 
and must bear a different construction 
altogether. 

With the treaty of Passarowitz in 
1718, and the secession of the Vene- 
tians, ended the first great effort for the 
deliverance of Greece. What her 
freedom would really have been, may 
be presumed from the character of her 
allies. Perhaps the ruin of their cause 
may he fairly attributed to extraneous 
interference’; taught to depend on fo- 
reign assistance, the Greeks were inva- 
riably the instruments of foreign am- 
bition, whether Venetian, Russian, or 
Maltese. 

The war of 1769 had for one of its 
objects the wresting of Greece from the 
Turkish empire, but that project, ill- 
Gbnt. M*o. Suppl. XCIV, Part I. 

JE 


concerted at first, produced nothing 
but devastation in the Morea : how* 
ever, at the treaty of Kainardgi in 1774, 
protection was guaranteed tosuchGreeks 
as had embraced that opportunity to 
revolt. The next project served only 
to amuse the Greek refugees, and was 
unworthy of the genius of Catharine s 
still cherishing the hope of dismem- 
bering Turkey, she gave the name of 
Constantine to her younger grandson, 
provided him with Greek nurses, ar- 
rayed him in the Greek dress, asso- 
ciated hirn with Greek children, that 
he might acquire the language, and if, 
as Locke maintains, the youthful mind 
is a carte blanche , the child must have 
been completely Hcllenised. 

Not long after this period, the rise 
of Am Pacha commenced. While 
his power flourished, he crushed every 
tendency to revolt on the part of the 
Greeks: but in its wane, he exhorted 
them to co-operate with him ugniust 
the Porte. From imprudence or infa- 
tuation, he had calculated 011 measures 
which severally failed : “ nearly ull 
the Christian corps he kept in his pay, 
together with ihcir principal officers, 
Odyseus, Alexis Noutzas, Mantho, 
uncf several others, passed over to the 
Turkish camp." How they justify 
their second desertion we cannot tell. 
His immediate fall was the result of 
the energies of Chourschid Pacha, 
who had subdued the Servian chief, 
Czerni George, in 1813 , and who was 
carried off by a dysentery early in the 
present war, fortunately, we may say, 
for the Greeks, without disparagement 
to their heroism. The Greeks had 
anxiously watched the progress of the 
Servian rebellion, having determined 
to rise as soon as the insurgents were 
sufficiently advanced, but no opportu- 
nity arrived. 

“ During the period that elapsed from 
1815 to 1820, the affairs of the Ottoman 
government seemed to wear a comparatively 
prosperous aspect. The reigning Sultan- 
Mahmud, gave proofs of a vigorous cha- 
racter : at peace with all his neighbours, he 
allayed the mutinous spirit of the Janis- 
saries, and broke the power of the great 
Asiatic vassals : some revolts in tho Eastern 
divisions of the empire were also promptly 
suppressed. Meccha w»s rescued from the 
Wtchabites, 
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Weobftbitoi, while the imperial Finnan* liad 
greater weight* and excited more respect 
than heretofore. It was* however, under 
this seeming tranquillity, that all the ele- 
ment* of insurrection were actively ferment- 
ing* and those projects formed, which have 
produced the present conflagration *.” P. 8 1 • 

Moat rebellions are organised by 
secret societies* but no otner resem- 
blance exists between the Hetcmsts 
and the Carbonari L The revolts in 
western Europe failed* because their 
supporters had not spirit enough to 
defend them* an imputation to which 
Greece can never be liable. Long be- 
fore the memorable rising, care had 
been taken to enlighten the minds of 
the community by extending education 
over the Morea* to the lamentable 
want of which may be attributed the 
failure of political reformation in Italy* 
Portugal* and Spain. The association 
called Helairia , professed to diffuse the 
means of education among the people 
by distributing books, and its head- 
quarters were established at St. Peters- 
burg. Whefi the flower of the 
Turkish forces was encamped before 
Vanina, and the provinces left compa- 
ratively unguarded, the society began 
to prepare for action; they chose Alex- 
ander Ypsilanti (son to the famed Hos- 
podar of Wallachia) as general, and 
engaged Prince Cantacuzene to serve 
under him. The last of the Conine- 
nian race died during the same year at 
Paris. The projected enterprise failed, 
and among the causes of its failure* 
jealousy and treachery may be number- 
ed. Ypsilanti, abandoned by the 
greater portion of his troops, was ar- 
rested at Trieste by the Austrian au- 
thorities, and closely imprisoned at 
Mongatz. 

The immediate cause of the revolt 
in the Morea, does not reflect any 
credit on the means employed to pro- 
duce it. Emissaries were sent from 
Russia* to circulate reports that the 
Sultan had declared his resolution of 
transporting all the Greeks into Asia 
Minor* and establishing the inhabi- 
tants of that country in their place. 
The standard of liberty was first hoisted 
at Sudena in Arcadia* Qt which period 
the Turks were unprovided for a war ; 
their forts were without provisions* 
and the hurry with which they took 

* “ But *tb la summer** brightest hour 

Clutter the plague and thunder shower.** 
^ WiFiiri, 


refuge in them contributed to encrease 
the consequences of neglect. On the 
other hand* the .Greeks* unprovided 
with artillery, could only hope to re- 
duce them by famine. Nor was the 
insurrection less favourably received in 
the northern provinces* though fewer 
events appear to have taken place in 
that quarter. The Roumeliots pre- 
tended to con test the palm of superiority 
with the Peloponnesians ; the absence 
of Turkish troops from Acarnania and 
iEtolia* occasioned an easy revolution 
there ; and the peasantry of Attica* 
Phocis* and Boeotia* assembled in arm 9 
upon the mountains. These troops* 
however, for a long time, bore no re- 
putation among their countrymen. 

On the first dawn of freedom in 
Modern Greece, observes Mr. Bla- 
quiere* it is to be lamented that so 
much of the spirit of dissension coeval 
with the formation of the ancient 
Greek cities, evidently characterised as 
the inveterate malady of the Greek 
cities by a writer of antiquity, should 
have survived the Lower Empire and 
Turkish despotism. The nation was 
divided into two great parties, the He- 
taerists, and the Ephors or Primates* 
and none of the authorities had the 
advantage of experience. Universal 
energy, however, appears to have ob- 
viated these difficulties* though it is 
probable that on the confirmation of 
independence* they will rage more 
fiercely than ever : the real progress of 
the war is due to the abilities of Eng- 
lish and French engineers, under 
whom the Greeks were first enabled 
to conduct regular sieges. 

It i9 unnecessary to follow the detail 
of events. The Iloly Alliance slighted 
the representations of the Greek de- 
puties, and added to the glory of the 
nation* by confining it to its own re- 
sources. Epidaurus was at first the 
scat of the National Assembly, but the 
celebrated “ declaration to the Chris- 
tian Powers” is dated at Corinth (April 
18* 1822), where the lost struggle for 
Grecian liberty in ancient history took 
place* between Mummius ana the 
Achscans. For the dawning inde- 

E endenceof that beautiful country* we 
ave only to add in the words of Sarpi , 
Esto Perpetua. 

The author of this volume is a pro- 
fessed champion of all revolutions* and 
the spirit of his writings borders on 
fury. It is not a complete history* 
even of the revolution, for it ends 

abruptly 
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abruptly with the affair at Anatolica , 
to consider the general state of Greece, 
on which he threatens a future discus- 
sion. We presume^him to be identi- 
fied with the events he describes, for 
in a space of S5 pages of ** remarks,” 
the first pronoun personal occurs at 
least 34 times. To his friends he is 
equally liberal : thus, in the Contents 
to Chapter 8, we read, “ Mr. Gordon 
of Cairne8S, joins the Christian camp.'* 
The book is fairly written, but we are 
often led to suspect his acquaintance 
with the classics. Misprints abound, 
and besides those mentioned in the 
table of errata, we find holocaust, p. 73. 
Tropolizza , p. 155. Thermopoly , in 
several places, which we presume to 
be the result of cacophony. As his- 
torical documents, he subjoins his own 
reports read before the Greek Com- 
mittee athome. A good Map of Greece 
and Turkey is prefixed. 


132. Memoirs of the Duke o/'Monpensier, 
written by Himsetf. 8 no. 

THIS work forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the collection of Royal Me- 
moirs, connected with the French Re- 
volution, and is written in a simple, 
unaffected style, which, while it stamps 
its authenticity as an historical docu- 
ment, is in reality, from that circum- 
stance, infinitely more interesting than 
the most highly coloured tale of fiction. 

The narrative commences with the 
Author ’9 incarceration in the fortress 
of Notre Dame de la Garde, at Mar- 
seilles, in 1793; to which he was trans- 
ferred while serving in the Republican 
army in Italy, and where he remained 
forty-three months, until the final pe- 
riod of his liberation, upon the condi- 
tion of self-banishment to America. 
The details of his imprisonment, and 
that of his family, present an affecting 
picture of suffering during the reign of 
Terror, and prove* how utterly party 
spirit, engendered by civil dissentions, 
paralyzes the amiable feelings of our 
nature, and hardens the heart. 

Amid these horrible excesses, how- 
ever, individual instances of generosity 
and self-devotion are not wanting to 
reconcile us to our species. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion 
of the Memoirs, in an historical point 
of view, is the incidental notice it gives 
of the celebrated Egalite Orleans, 
in bis domestic relations ; a name we 
are accustomed to associate with all 


that is flagitious in morals and politics* 
We subjoin the passage : 

“ On the 93d of October, at five In the 
morning, I was waked by my poor father 
entering my dungeon with the butchers 
who were about to bear him off to the 
slaughter. He embraced me tenderly. * I 
come, my dear Monpensier,* said he, * to 
bid you adieu, fov I am just setting off.* I 
was so petrified I could not speak. K pressed 
him to my bosom in an agony of tears, 4 1 
meant,* added he, * to nave gone without 
taking leave, for such moments are always 
painful ; but I could not overcome the desire 
of seeing you once more before I went. 
Farewell, my child ! take comfort ! comfort 
your brother, and think, both of you, what 
happiness we shall enjoy when next we 
meet!* Alas! that happiness we were ne- 
ver destined to enjoy. Unfortunate and 
excellent father ! Whoever could have had 
the opportunity of seeing you near, and 
knowing you truly, must own (if he be not 
an arrant slanderer), that neither ambition, 
nor thirst for vengeance, had the smaUqit 
place in your heart ; that the qualities of 
your mind were of the most pleasing, aa 
well as the most substantial kind 1 though 
you might perhaps have been destitute of 
that decision which makes a man act from 
himself alone ; — while the too great facility 
with which you gave up your confidence to 
others, enabled scoundrels to obtain it, in 
order, to destroy you, and make you the vic- 
tim of their atrocious schemes: he, who 
should speak thus of you, would but render 
you the strictest justice. 

“ But your enemies would drown hie 
voice in clamour, and unfortunately they 
have too much the power. Well ! let them 
consummate their wrath ! Let them com- 
plete their malignity by blasting the memory 
of the unfortunate good man they have 
sacrificed ! But, oh ! may the time coma 
when your character shall be appreciated ! 
May the world know what 1 ltnow j and 
may I then be in being !** 

The Duke of Monpensier, after a 
lapse of several years, passed wander- 
ing in search of a permanent asylum, 
sought and obtained the hospitality of 
the British nation; and finally closed 
bis earthly career, soothed by the affec- 
tionate attentions of his family, in 
March 1807. An account of his splendid 
funeral in Westminster Abbey will 
be found in vol. lxxvii. p. 584. 

138. Memoir of the Life and Character qf 
the Right Hon. Edmond Burke, tes/k spe- 
cimens qf his Poetry and Letters, and an 
Estimate of his Genius and Talents , com- 
pared with those of his great Contempo- 
raries. Byl ames Prior, Esq. 8 vo,pp. 684* 

WE do not conceive it possible that 

there 
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their* nah ctlst portrait painting of 
physical non-entities; and such we be- 
lieve to be minds distinguished by the 
character of Genius. Peculiar and sur- 
passing combinations of ideas seem to 
form this distinction ; but these are no 
more objects of sense and description, 
than are the powers which give birth 
to taste, and display it by effect. In 
short, who is able to depict the majestic 
conception which directed the chisel 
of the sculptor, when he fashioned the 
Belvidere Apollo? Exquisite as is 
Johnson’s Preface to Shaksneare, no 
accession of knowledge can be gained 
concerning the intellectual construc- 
tion of his tnind. Such enquiries 
elude the anatomical knife ; and after 
all, concise general definitions are the 
best. We asked a well-informed Ita- 
lian gentleman, what he ihotight of 
Lord Byron. “ A man of wonderful 
imagination” was the reply; and this 
was coming to the point, for imagina- 
tion was hi 9 forte, and to him more 
especially apply the following sublime 
lines of Akenstde. 

" The high-born soul 

Disclaims to rest her heav’n-nspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tired of eaitli 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft, 

Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens. 
Or yoked with whirlwinds and the Northern blast. 
Sweeps the long tract of day.'* 

It has been said, that the mechanism 
of genius consists in an extraordinary 
power of disjoining ideas, and combin- 
ing them again in new forms; but 
certainly more extensive powers of as- 
sociation distinguish it above common 
minds. The disintegration of ideas 
seems rather to belong to ratiocination ; 
for analysis does not imply invention 
or novelty ; and without imagination 
a man may be a capital lawyer or phi- 
losopher, but not an orator or poet. 
In our opiniou, Burke united strong 
analytical powers, with admirable ima- 
gination. By the former he decom- 
posed; by the latter he reconstructed 
stubborn substances. Like the subtle 
power of nature in the formation of 
minerals, he created at option gold, 
ciystal, or diamond; the material of 
money for currency, or of brilliancy 
for display. In short, he was a very 

E iwerful and a very splendid man. 

e had the strength of Hercules, the 
versatility of Mercuiy, and the solar 
illumination of Apollo f the club, the 
caduceus/and the crown of rays. 

. The fame of a Parliamentary Orator 
is that of a Player; he strutta and has 


his day. But the u Treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful” is a work 
from which immortality is inseparable, 
because perfection in thinking cannot 
be improved; and, in sentiment and 
mental conformation, nature will al- 
ways be the same. His “ Reflections on 
the French Revolution” wa9 an ora- 
tion, and was received with a feeling 
of disappointment, because it was not 
a systematic confutation of plausible 
theories. But Burke knew that a 
Rcpublick, with an immense standing 
army, exists only so long as the military 
prefers that Republick to their general ; 
and that in the Republicks of antiquity, 
the circumstance of the soldiers being 
freemen, not stipendiaries, was the 
main cause of the duration of modes of 
government, in which they had a 
greater interest involved, than in tlve 
temporary profession of arms. 

If ever there was a man to whose 
just fame a biographical vindication 
was due, it was Burke. Every body 
knows the caricatures of him ; a ** Je- 
suit's costume, as having been educated 
at St. Omer's, where he never was in 
his whole life ” (see p. 38); and of his 
being a “ pauper in a garret,*’ though his 
father allowed him 2 00/. per ann. at 
the Temple (seventy years ago, when 
such a stipend was handsome); and he 
derived from his family from first to 
last, no less a sum than 20,000/. (Sec 
pp. 3, 54.) He was also a “ needy hire- 
ling author;" though all the sums, 
which he ever received, would barely 
cover the expense of his book-pur- 
chases. (See p. 55). 

I n short the early history of Burke, 
and that is all which can be unknown 
to the publick, is simply this. He 
was the son of a respectable Irish at- 
torney, who gave him a good educa- 
tion, graduated him at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and removed hi in from thence 
to the Temple, to study for the bar. 
There, devoting himself more to the 
Belles Lettres and general knowledge, 
than to Coke and Littleton, he be- 
came an author ; and from the high 
reputation which the Essay on tne 
Sublime and Beautiful conferred u|>on 
l)im, became known to the highest in- 
tellectual characters of the day, and 
ultimately was introduced into politi- 
cal life by single-speech Hamilton. 
Seepp. 71.72. 

In what manner a machine or an 
automaton acts, it may he of publick 
service to have a very minute know- 
ledge. 
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ledge, from obvious reasons $ and in 
like manner a General or an Admiral 
may be most instructively watched, 
because his actions are all lessons, pro- 
fessional cases, and precedents % but 
absence of mind and eccentricity 
alone furnish amusing anecdotes, and 
Burke lived too much in the world and 
high society to be distinguished by 
qualities which are generated only by 
insulation from the world, and learn- 
ing to swim without going into the 
water. Burke was certainly a man of 
the world i and made his observations 
of life, from the first, in a most judi- 
cious manner. Indeed, it was a prin- 
ciple with him to disregard studies of 
doubtful utility, which tended neither 
to make men better nor happier (p. 
lfi). In his letters to Barry the painter, 
his protege, he shows nis excellent 
judgment in guarding him against that 
morbid feeling, which juvenile aspir- 
ants often indulge, because they cannot 
pocket every ball in the billiards of life. 

“ I must press it upon you (he says) to 
live on the best terras with the people you 
are with, even dealers and the like ; for it 
it will not follow, that because men want 
some virtues, that they want all. Their 
society will he some relief to you, and their 
intercourse of some advantage, if it were no 
more than a dispelling of the unsociable hu- 
mours contracted in solitude, which will, in 
the end, not fail of corrupting the under- 
standing, as well as the manners, and of 
utterly disqualifying a man for the satisfac- 
tions and duties of life. Men must be taken 
as they are, and we neither make them or 
ourselves better either by flying from, or 
quarrelling with them ; and Rome and the 
trade of Virtu are not the only places and 
professions in which many little practices 
ought to he overlooked in others, though 
they should be carefully avoided by our- 
selves/' P.113, 

134. Corallina; or a Classical Arrange • 
merit of Flexible Coralline Polypidoms, 
selected from the French of J. V. F. La- 
mouroux, D.E.S . 8vo, pp, 284. Sher- 
wood and Co, 

THE Polypi, or “ people of the 
vast empire of the deep,” are very ex- 
traordinary folks indeed ; not only they 
arc animated, but their very houses, 
nay even the very roofs of their ma- 
rine mansions, are alive also ; and 
whatever confers to the nutriment of 
an individual, goes to the support of 
the most distant members of the colony, 
and the whole slock of domiciliary 
establishments. 


The dwellings of the Polypi ate 
called polypidoms, and the labour of 
the architect goes on incessantly ; and 
though this sea scavenger it hardly of 
microscopic visibility, he assembles 
the floating particles of lime, choose* 
for his foundation coral, lava, skulls, 
or wrecks, and erects thereupon, moun- 
tains, continents, and madroporean 
islands, which extend infinite distances 
from the shore, descend immeasurable 
depths, and ascend also to the clouds. 
They are not at all particular about 
light, and bear enormous pressure and 
extreme cold with the greatest com- 
placency. Exposure to air, and want 
of moisture, are obnoxious ; when 
these last evils occur, they retire to 
their recesses, and hold out by med ns 
of the moisture which they preserve, 
or, for lack of it, perish and die. The 
greater part of the genus prefer unagi- 
tated parts of the ocean ; but others 
are situate across great currents, and 
take the precaution of forming their 
habitations with tunnels, or in circles, 
or on branches which arc capable of 
bending to the movement of the wa- 
ters, and preserving an equilibrium 
against shocks. In form they differ 
abundantly ; some resemble tubes, 
others globular masses, leaves, un- 
branched stems, net work, and even 
lace ; and others, 

A bush that winter has despoiled of its 
leaves, but which spring has renovated with 
fresh flowers (p. xi.) ; — whose whiteness is 
rendered more conspicuous by the deep and 
brilliant red of the branches/' 1\ xvii. 

Likewise they assume various co- 
lours, yellow, brown, lilac, and white, 
mutable or permanent, spreading 
“ ocean's floor with an enamelled 
carpet of varied and brilliant colours 
or at other times “ with only one shade, 
almost equalling the Tyrian purple of 
antiquity/' P. xi. 

Of the Polypi and Polypidoms, 
“some have only an ephemeral life, 
while the existence of others seems 
eternal/’ P. xvi. 

Moth fall a prey to worms that have 
mouths as strong as sexton's pick- 
axes, and contribute at Iasi to extend 
the domains of man, form buildings, 
medicinal*, and personal ornaments. 
TTiey prevent, by their rise and conso- 
lidation, the injurious superfluity of 
calcareous impregnations in the ocean. 

Of this wisdom of the deep, we 
need say no more, but that this elcgan^ 
and in-cresting little work was want- 
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ing “ in the beautiful department of 
marine botany/’ and its execution, in 
all respects, is highly creditable to the 
fair translator. The nineteen Litho- 
graphs are well done, and very illustra- 
tive. 

185. Directions for drinking the Chelten- 
ham Waters, with a selection of Cases , 
illustrating their effects in a great variety 
if Diseases. By James M*Cabe, M. D. 
Sfc. tfc. Cheltenham, Longman and Co. 
pp. 68. 

186. Guide to the Cheltenham Waters , 8fc . 
By William Oibney, M. /)• Sfc. &Cc. c. 

187* Practical Observations on Chronic 
Affections of the Digestive Organs. By 
John Thomas, M.D. Cheltenham. 8 vo. 
pp. 168. Underwood. 

CHELTENHAM, we take it, is 
the most thriving colony of pleasure in 
the kingdom, very much of this 
prosperity is due, undoubtedly, to the 
pure and simple influence of its springs 
upon the dyspeptic, the hypochon- 
driacal, the ictoric, and all Lhose classes 
of persons, who have overlaid the hu- 
man constitution in wide and various 
wanderings and navigations, and in all 
manner of perilous enterprise. Nor is 
it, as has been ignorantly supposed, a 
dock for unshipped livers merely j but 
the active member of the senate, the 
man of science, of fancy, the commer- 
cial man, the lover, the specialist, 
and the poet, form a great proportion 
of those who compose the morning 
visitors of its numerous physicians, and 
auaff the springs, which the earth 
ttiere so bountifully affords for natural 
remedies of distempers. Afterall, how- 
ever, neither the salubrious rides, nor 
walks, nor the bold Cotswold air have, 
exclusively, obtained for Cheltenham 
pip-eminence over most other British 
watering-places, and shipped Bath of 
its gaudy day, as a place of the like de- 
scription i but it is the potent charm 
of its moral as much as of its natural 
advantages, which has helped to pre- 
vail. It is the indiscriminate mixture 
of many things mightily well contrived 
for the diversity of human dispositions, 
affording the most sovereign remedy on 
earth for as many shades of blue devils, 
as even Burton has depicted in the 
doleful title-page of his Anatomie of 
Melanchollie; — an enlivening Parisian 
gaiety, a residing and investing spirit in 
the place, that takes away the sameness 
which we have felt after a time in 
ixsfnj places of this kind. To life., in 


most such, the Shepherd's remark in 
“ As you like it/’ is applicable. 

“ la respect that it is solitary, 1 like it 
very well ; but in respect that it is private, 
it is a very vile life. Now, in respect it is in 
the fields, it plesseth me very well; but in re- 
spect it is not in the court, it is very tedious.** 
In the situation and form of Chel- 
tenham, the medley of trees and houses, 
of town and no town, is quite as whim- 
sical as even Peter Pastoral could have 
desired. 

Platanusque coelcbs 
Evincit ulmos : turn violaria, et 
Myrtus, et omnis copia narium, 

,Spargent olivetis odorem, 

Fertilibus domino priori.** 

And though 

e< Jam pauca aratro jugera regiro 
Moles relinquent :** 

Public enterprise, to satisfy public 
favour, must needs be greatly turned 
to architecture* it will be well for the 
local community to guard cautiously 
this Ionian elegance and great charm 
of the place, despite of private interest. 
Destroy it, and Cheltenham is no 
more. There is a long Mac- Adam- 
fashioned street, up and down which 
the “nova increments” of the“ drag” 
genus whirl the summer’s day long; 
at the same time that the pavements 
exhibit the many-coloured creations 
that rise and disappear like ephemera, 
and disport in hues all different, but 
none singular. 

The High-street of Cheltenham is, 
in fact, but a portion of Bond-street 
transferred into the country for the 
convenience of those who like to have 
the choicest part of London moved 
elsewhere in the summer months. 
The Wells too the Montpellier Spa, 
like a fane of Greece, with music from 
early “ morn to dewy eve/* and the 
philandering esplanade hedged in from 
the sun, and peopled all with Venuses 
and Adonises ot all ages. Next the 
Old Well, not more excellent for its 
No. 4, than for the Old Walk and its 
avenue of venerable elms, the youth of 
which reminds us of the Old King and 
Queen, of Ranelagh costumes, the Old 
Melton Mowbray hunt coats, and 
Cheltenham bonnets. The Old Wells 
are deservedly growing into popularity. 
The Sherborne not so much encouraged 
as they ought to be. 

Albeit, we have forgotten to say a 
word about the works at the head of 
this article. Dr. Gibney’s contains a 
good deal of useful information. Dr. 

Thomas’s 
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Thomas's proposes to mingle French 
and English modes of practice, which 
is laudable. Dr. Mac Cabe’s consists 
of instructions to those who drink the 
waters. It is some time since we 
wrote a notice in this Magazine of Dr. 
Mackenzie on Mineral Waters; but, 
certainly, this little performance comes 
very near to the mode which we then 
suggested, for discovering and relating 
the virtues of Mineral Waters. It pro- 
fesses to illustrate the cases to which 
the waters are applicable or inap- 

} dicable, and to lay down principles 
or their use. 

They who are not desirous, on ac- 
count of fashion, to tax their bowels 
beyond the limits of self-compassion, 
will do well to read Dr. M ‘Cabe’s in- 
structions immediately upon their ar- 
rival at Cheltenham. 

139. The Temple of Truth. An Allegorical 
Poem. By the Author of “ PlUage 
Conversations 8vo. pp. 102. London. 
John Cox, 1823. 

WE understand the author of this 
Poem to be Miss llenou, and display- 
ing, as she does, talents of no common 
order, we regret the more that our an- 
ticipations of the popularity of her vo- 
lume are but faint. There is a taste in 
literature to which, so long as it is in- 
nocent, genius must submit ; and we 
fear that allegory, whether in poetry 
or prose, is most decidedly at variance 
with the present reigning opinions. 
The beautiful Allegorical Poem of 
Psyche, by the late Mrs. Tighc, aided 
as it was by many adventilitiou9 cir- 
cumstances, has struggled with little 
effect against this popular prejudice. 
We mention this to prepare a very 
promising writer for tne conviction, 
that in literature, as in worldly prospe- 
rity, the race is not always to the swift. 
For ourselves, we think her allegory 
very cleverly constructed. Her poem 
abounds with beauties, and is uni- 
formly vigorous, classical, and chaste. 

Perhaps the unpromising nature of 
the materials which Miss llenou by 
the force of genius has fashioned into 
grace and harmony, could not be bet- 
ter explained than by quoting the ar- 
gument of her third Canto:— 

“ Alcenor, accompanied by Reason, com- 
mences his journey to the Temple of Sci- 
ence.— -The Handmaids of the Sciences 
strew the path with flowers. The Hand- 
maid of Urania sings in praise of Astronomy » 


another Handmaid recounts the wonders of 
Chemistry, and e third extols Natural His* 
tory. False Metaphysics entice then! to 
her bower," &c. &c. &c. 

We offer the following as a fair spe- 
cimen of the author's poetical powers; 
it is a description of the Palace of 
Pleasure : — 


“ Alcenor gazed on the enchanting place, 
The gay parterres, the groves with myrtles 
filled : 

Nature luxurianthere lent every grace. 

And sweets nectaria! from the flowers dis- 
tilled. [rest s 

c Enter, fair youth ! thy weary limbs to 
Enter, and seek a sweet, a soft repose : 
For thee with choicest fruits the board Is 
dreat, [flows/ 

For thee, dear youth ! the rosy goblet 

Alcenor heard the soul-entranciug sound, 
And quick obeyed the genial, social call ) 
When with delight and rapturous joy ho 
found 

Himself within a splendid, spacious hall. 
A thousand nymphs the beauteous placo 
adorn ; 

In vests of burnished gold the porters wait ; 
And soon was heard the sweetly echoing 
horn, [state. 

That called the goddess to her throne of 


139. The Sweepings of my Study , by the 
Compiler of the Hundred Wonders qf the 
World. 1 2 mo, pp. 332. 

THERE is a tact, acquired by ex* 
tensive intercourse with the world, aud 
polished society, which fastens hu- 
mourously upon the niceties of clia- 
racier, and exhibits them by delicate 
and tasteful embellishment. So much, 
indeed, does an anecdote of this kind 
rest upon manner, that even the omis- 
sion of a word may spoil the soul of 
the jest, whereas broad farce will bear 
almost any form of narrative. But the 
delicate humour to which we allude, 
requires the habits of a gentleman, and 
a man of observation ; and such men 
form the most pleasing society at the 
dinner tabic. The author before us, 
according to his book, seems to be a 
man of this description, in his best 
moments, though now and then he 
may become prosy. 

We shall ex tract some curious things. 

“ The most ridiculous apings [of the 
English by the Parisians] was in the article 
of tea-drinking. While we Englishmen, 
who had deserted coffee as a pernicious 
breakfast, took hearty sips of our strong in- 
fusion, a Frenchman would begin by Sling 
his tea-pot with boiling water, would th *m. 
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throw in i pinch of two of tho herb taken 
between hu thumb end fore-finger, and, 
leetljr, squeeze into it the juice of a lemon, 

* sweetening the liquor to his taste." P. 68. 

The following union of longevity 
and draoi-drinktng is very extraordi- 
nary. 

“ There are temperaments which securely 
bid defiance to all the precepts of Hygeia. 
Being at dinner at the Talbot’s Head at 
Aberystwith, an English gentleman, a ma- 
gistrate, inquired after the doctor , requesting 
that he might be sent for. The individual 
so called, a barber by trade, received a small 
for taking care of the keys of the 
. On his presenting himself, Mr. 
Bonner asked him if he could still shave ? 
As well as ever, your worship, was tho 
reply, but 1 must first have a dram to steady 
my hand. He had theu attained his one 
hundred and seventeenth year, stood erect, 
and had a ruddy complexion, and unwrinkled 
brow. I was told that he had a son still 
living, who looked the elder of the two. 
Four years before, he had undertaken, for a 
email sum of money, to ride from the Tal- 
bot’s Head to Mackynteth, a distance of 
seventeen mileB and back, without resting, 
but on condition that he should be allowed 
twenty drams before he started, and as many 
on his return. He took them seated on his 
horse, and felt but little fatigue from his 
journey." P. 106. 

We should like to know from the 
Strong Man of Kent, John Martin, 
mentioned p. 138, “ who was also a 
great gourmand, whether in other 
cases the muscular and digestive powers 
go hand in hand together." 

The escape of Sir Sidney Smith 
from the Temple, was, we are told, 
effected in the following extraordinary 
manner. A body of men were uni- 
formed, trained, &c. to represent the 
military of Paris, &c. When all was 
mature, 

" Early in the morning of the 12th of 
May, the pageant proceeded in due form to 
the Temple, where the sham Commissary of 
Police presented to Boniface the jailer the 
order for the transfer of the two state pri- 
soners to the clioteau of Melun. The for- 
gery of the ministerial signatures was so 
Complete, that they were delivered up to 
the guard without hesitation." P. 307. 

. Now we never heard that English 
rpgues ever contrived a forgery of the 
Eoyal pardon, or dispatched it in the 
uniform or badge of a Government 
messenger. The French liberation 
quoted, is said to have cost Govern- 
ment 4000/. ; but the machinery of the 
plot .was of course expensive. To se- 


cure the parties, a sham fight with an- 
other, troop of mock soldiers in the 
secret, took place on the Pont Tour- 
nant, by which means all of them dis- 
persed. 

Upon the whole this is a pleasant 
lounging book j io a few places flat. 


140. Sketches of some of the principal Pic- 
ture Galleries in England, &fc. 1 2 mo, pp* 

196 . , 

ON opening this volume we antici- 
pated much information. But how 
great was our surprise on its perusal, to 
find that instead of containing some 
rich stores of information, it abounded 
with reflections, the generality of 
which have not the least reference to 
the subject. We imagined that in 
this volume we should find a useful 
guide to the places noticed ; but here 
again we were deceived in our expec- 
tations, for it furnishes but few descrip- 
tions ; and even these are overloaded 
with the spirit of Essay writing, a 
practice too common among Authors 
of the present day. 

The places noticed are Mr. Anger- 
stein’s Collection ; the Dulwich Gal- 
lery; the Marquis of Stafford’s Gal- 
lery; Pictures at Windsor Castle; at 
Hampton Court; Lord Grosvenqr’s 
Collection ; Pictures at Wilton and 
Stourhead, &c. ; at Burleigh House ; 
and at Oxford and Blenheim. 

The article on the Dulwich Gallery 
commences with a long detail respect- 
ing Charity Boys . Far better articles 
on this and several other Galleries have 
appeared in a monthly periodical. We 
must acknowledge that the article on 
Hampton Court is by far the best 
written and most useful in the whole. 
The celebrated Cartoons of Raphael 
at this Gallery, which occupy a room 
by themselves — “ and there are not 
many such rooms in the world" — na- 
turally call forth all the praise that 
can be bestowed upon them ; but there 
are some other valuable and interesting 
pieces in this collection, which are 
worthy of description, and are not so 
generally known as the Cartoons. 

Under the head of Pictures at Wil- 
ton, &c. is a very severe critique on 
the collection of pictures at Fonthill ; 
and the taste of its late proprietor, the 
author of Vathek. In the descrip- 
tion of the Oxford and Blenheim Col- 
lections, the writer commences with 
an eulogium on the city of Oxford, 
designating it the ** Sacred City," be- 
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cause Rotne has bden to tailed. In 
the Blenheim collection, says the Au- 
thor, theft if not a bad picture ; but 
yet, notwithstanding it abounds in 
the works of Titian and Rubens, we 
are scarcely gratified with the names of 
their productions. 

Though the galleries introduced are 
but few, we wish the history and de- 
scription of the superior productions of 
the first masters, the different galleries 
which they had embellished, and die 
sums expended by their respective 
owners for the acquirement of these 
treasures, had been given, and the beau- 
ties and defects alike shewn to the 
public, instead of the numerous essaical 
reflections which abound in the vo- 
lume. 

As essays they are tolerably well 
written, and as such, are adapted to 

I iass away an idle hour in the closet ; 
jut as guides they will never be of 
much utility. 

141. Is the system, of Slavery sanctioned, or 
condemned by Scripture f To which is 
suf joined an Appendix , containing two 
Essays upon the Stale of the Canaanite 
and Philistine Bondmen , and on the Jewish 
Theocracy. 8v o, pp. 92. Arch, Cornhill. 

THIS question has not unfrequent- 
ly been demanded with a kind of satis- 
fied triumph, as if the friends of this 
trafiick, as now carried on, had a firm 
authority of holy and ancient writ in 
their favour. 

The author of this pamphlet, under 
the above title, has compressed into a 
very small compass not so much rea- 
soning as actual reference to every pas- 
sage which bears upon this question, 
and has wisely drawn a concluding 
comparison of the difference between 
servants or slaves under the Jewish 
Government, and under the modern 
practice jn our western Colonies. 

Thus the question is no longer left 
to the vague recollection of the He- 
brew Scriptures, which men in con- 
versation may misquote or misinterpret 
— but they are here furnished, by a 
course of assiduous research, with the 
actual references by which this ques- 
tion is set at rest ; and it is also proved 
that there cannot be a more ill-found- 
ed assertion than that modern slavery 
in the Colonies takes any authority 
from that source. 

After giving an accurate description 
Gmt, Mao. Suppi. XC1V. Part I. 


of the inhabitants of Rslestpnet of ser- 
vitude in Judea, and the species of, 
and distinction between htrfrd and 
purchased servants, their religious and 
other privileges are carefully stated and 
compared} and it h shewn that the 
acquisition of slaves by any other 
means than voluntary choice or judi- 
cial sentence was termed man-skating. 
The hired servants were chiefly lor 
agricultural purposes, &c. . They hired 
themselvCB tor various portions of time 
at their own pleasure, either by the 
day, Mat. xx. 2 ; Job vii. 1, 2— or by 
the year, Lev. xxv. 3 ; Isa. xxi. lG — 
or for three years, Deut. xv. 18; Isa. 

xvi. 1 4. They resorted for this purpose 
to the market-place early, Mat. xxi. 
3 — 13. There was a peculiar part of 
the market paved on purpose, upon 
which they stood; Jarchu And in 
their service they had bread enough 
and to spare, Luke xv. 17 ; and the 
obligation of payment of their wages 
punctually, was enforced by Moses, 
Deut. xxiv. 14, 15; Jer. xxii. 13, See. 
They were entitled to civil rights 
equally with their master ; there was 
one law to the Hebrew and to the 
stranger, Exod. xii. 49; I^ev. xxiv. 22; 
Num. xv. 15 — 29; and ix. 14. 

Purchased servitude was either vo- 
luntary or judicial. The former is 
contemplated by the Mosaic law. Lev. 
xxv. 39 — 47 ; Isa. 1. 1 ; the latter, in 
the cases of Insolvency, Mat. xviii. 25 ; 
2^ K. iv, 1 — 7; Isa. 1. I ; of Theft, 
Exod. xxii. 3» 4 ; 2 Sam. xii. 6 ; Prov. 
vi. 31 ; Lu. xix. 8 ; and of War, Dent, 
xx. 14. Others were home-born , Gen. 

xvii. £3, 27 ; and Jer. ii. 14. 

Man-stealing was punished with 

death, Deut. xxiv. 7; Exod. xxi. l()j 
especially where the design was to 
make merchandize of him. Thus al- 
though this shows that there was such 
.a crime, it also shows that it was for- 
. bidden by the Jewish law. See also 
1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 

. But notwithstanding both their prac- 
tices of hiring and purchasing, these 
contracts were merely temporary, end- 
ing with the ensuing sabbatical year ; 
and could never be extended beyond 
six years, Exod. xxi. 2; Lev. xxv. 
1—0; Deut. xv. 12, 18; Deut. xxiv. 7. 
At the expiration of the term, he went 
out liberally furnished from his mat- 
ter’s store, Deut. xv. 12—14; and with 
his wife and family, Exod. xxi. l — 3. 
Yet lie was allowed to make a new 
contract. 
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contract, and his ear was bored in the 
ptewnce of the Elders, and he was 
then bound to his master for ever, 
which meant until the next Jubilee; 
and then, with his family, went out 
free, Deut. xv. lG, 17 ; Exod. xxi. 5, 

G | Lev. xxv. 10, 41. The master 
was bound during all their servitude 
to give them constantly what was just 
ana equal, Jer. xxxiv. 8—22 ; Col. iv. I . 

The price of a Hebrew slave was 
calculated by the number of years he 
had to serve up to the next Sabbatical 
year ; or after that, if his ear was bored 
for the new contract before the Elders, 
up to the time of the Jubilee, Lev. 
xxv. 47 — 54. * 

Another might redeem a slave who 
then served him, for the rest of the 
time, who was at liberty to sell him 
again for that period. Lev. xxv. 47—49* 
A Hebrew could not be sold but by 
himself, to one not of his own nation, 
Lev. xxv. 42 ; see also Jos. Ant. lib. 4, 
16, c. 1. s. 2. But they were fre- 
quently manumitted by their master’s 
voluntary choice. Neb. v. 1—15. 

The strangers within the gates were 
men of other nations, hired for certain 
times; if they adopted the Hebrew 
faith within the year, they were ac- 
counted as Hebrews, and had every 
privilege of Hebrew servants; if not, 
they went out at the expiration of the 
year — thus the servant abideth not in 
the house for ever, John viii. 35 ; Ex. 
xvii. 23 — 27 ; Gal. v. 3. 

Capital punishment was ordained to 
all masters who killed their servants, 
Exod. xxi. 20; 12 — 19; Lev. xxiv. 17 ; 
and if he lost a limb he was imme- 
diately set free, Exod. xxi. 21 — 7- 

The Hebrew servants did not per- 
form those menial services which were 
done by the strangers ; it was not hard 
labour hut personal services which 
were rendered by the servants of the 
strangers, and from which the He- 
brews were exempted : these were to 
work with the master as a son, or bro- 
ther. in the business of the farm, until 
his legal release: he is to be “ with 
him, that is, as his master's compa- 
nion. See Gill on Ley. xxv. 39, 40. 

This is quite sufficient to shew the 
condition, and treatment, aud period 
of the ancient slavery, or rather servi- 
tude i and the care with which they 
were regarded is proved by the Cen- 
turion’s conduct, whose servant was 
actually become dear to him, Lu. vii. 
M. 


The Colonists have not found here 
any authority for their kind of treat- 
ment, nor yet for that to their home- 
boni slaves, or negro field slaves ; for 
Eliezer, the slave of Abraham, was 
sent to Nahor with camels and several 
men servants, who thus addressed 
Rebecca : " Let me, I pray thee, 
drink a little water from tny pitcher. 
She replied, drink, my Lora ; and 
she hasted and let down the pitcher 
with her own hand, and gave him 
to drink, and said 1 will draw water 
for thy camels also,” &c. Gen. xiv. 

I 8— —30. 

This passage renders iL obvious that 
the condition of a home-born slave 
was marked by no degrading circum- 
stance in appearance or demeanour. 
And Laban said, *' Come thou blessed 
of the Lord, wherefore slandest thou 
without V 9 The Author in a note 
observes, “ the reader will judge how 
far this coincides with the manner in 
which a field slave would be received 
by an Englishman of far inferior rank 
to that of Laban.” 

Thus we find purchased and home- 
born servants continually placed, by 
their masters, in stations of the highest 
trust, and exercising the fullest autho- 
rity as the master's vice-gerents over 
their household: these are to be found 
in 2 Sam. xvi. 1 ; Gen.xv. 2, 3, xxiv. 
2 ; Mat. xxv. 14—30, 47 } Lu. xii. 
42—4. 

Among the purchased servants, we 
find Joseph raised to the highest confi- 
dence, Gen. xxxix. 6 — 8; and Viceroy 
over all Egypt, Gen. xli. 38 — 44 1 and 
in authority over nobles and mighty 
men in Pharoah’s dominion. 

Daniel was likewise a slave exalted 
to the rank of Chief Minister of State, 
in the court of Darius, Dan. vi. 1 % 
Gal. iv. 1 ; Prov. xvii. 2. Thus, said 
Solomon, “ he that judiciously brings 
up his slave from a child, shall have 
him become his son at the last,” Prov. 
xxix. 21. 

If it can be said that these were 
found to be men of greater talents 
than such as modern slaves possess, it 
may be fairly replied, that the want of 
due instruction, and the despair of free- 
dom, have prevented any of their 
talents from shewing themselves. 

Where a female Hebrew was pur- 
chased, her master was bound to marry 
her, for the money of her purchase is 
that of her espousals. Jarchi. If he 
refused her, at 12 yean of age, she 
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might be redeemed by her friends 
without waiting the sabbatical period* 
Exod. xxu 7» 8 1 he could not either 
sell or keep her* but must then betroth 
her to his son* or set her free. Targ. 
Jon. ; and give her a handsome main- 
tenance. 

In their religious privileges* there 
are scarcely any difference between 
them and tne rest of the family— they 
assembled at the same times* and par- 
took of the same passover* &c. Lev. 
xxii. 10. 

It is easy to contrast even these few 
extracts with the case of negroes in 
our colonies* where the hovel* the 
food* the labour* the separation for 
ever from the dearest ties* degradation* 
ignorance* perpetual and hopeless 
slavery* and the cart-whip* have hitherto 
been the state of the slaves! not to 
mention the African purchases* the 
middle passage* and tne disgraceful 
market in the colonial settlements. 

The African slave, though innocent, 
and though deprived of his liberty, in 
diametrical opposition to every right 
of man, of the Law of God* and of 
every principle of British liberty, goes 
out again no more; except it be by 
self-destruction ! 

We have thus contrasted the dif- 
ference between slavery in the 19th 
century of the Christian sera, and 
slavery as it subsisted amongst the 
Jews* at a period 3000 years behind us 
in civilization* and from 1500 to 1000 
years before the light of the gospel 
arose with healing in its beams. 

Our author closes this part of his 
elaborate and useful work with a pious 
prayer, that we may love as brethren 
of our common Lord ; and as he 
loved us* and gave himself for us, pur- 
chasing us with his own blood when 
we were yet sinners* so may we Eng- 
lish, who profess to be bible Chris- 
tians* ever practise that system of bonds, 
the only one which our Lord himself 
teaches us* viz. that of drawing the 
negro Gentile, as well as the instructed 
Christian world* with the cords of love 
alone* which the spirit of Christ our 
purchaser has emphatically described 
as being the bonds of man: and to 
which we will subjoin an earnest sup- 
plication that the means for a more 
generous and humane government* and 
for a more religious instruction of our 
colonial servants now established by 
the state* may be the means of keeping 
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them no longer as mere strangers within 
our gates* but of calling them within 
the household* and giving them a better 
inheritances peaceful members of the 
same hope of redemption ! 

149. Taciica Sacra : an attempt to develop* 
and to exhibit to the eye by Tabular ar- 
rangements a General Rule of Composition 
prevailing in the Holy Scriptures. In 
Two Parts . Part I. contains the necessary 
Explanation, and an appendix. Part II. 
contains four qf the Epistles , arranged at 
length, in Greek and English, as speci- 
mens. By the Rev. Thomas Boys, A.M. 
of Trinity College* Cambridge* Curate qf 
Widford, Herts. 4 to, pp. 94, and Tables . 
THE first laws were sung , and the 
first writings were short sentences in 
measure ; from which customs pro- 
ceeded poetry and rhythm* or a mea- 
sured artificial construction of prose. 
The reason was, because such writings 
were more intended to be heard than 
read ; and the memory was assisted 
and the attention more engaged hy 
such an artificial construction. The 
auditor knows that he must wait to 
the end before his comprehension be 
complete, and that lie will even then 
be disappointed* if he does not remem- 
ber the concatenation of the beginning 
and s the middle. When, therefore* 
Bishop Lowth found a similarity of 
construction in the Old Testament, by 
which a certain poetical measure* 
which he calls a parallelism * was 
adapted to the words, he discovered 
only, in our judgment, a particular 
kind of rhythm. It was, we think* 
common in numerous writings of the 
ancients, who often adopted distinct 
styles for different subjects. In De- 
mosthenes, the sentences parade in a 
grand kind of march ; in Cicero’s Ora- 
tions* a dramatick effect is studiously 
consulted* which effect is glaringly no- 
ticeable in the conclusions with super- 
lative adjectives. 

The parallelisms of Scripture pro- 
ceed upon the principle of enforcing 
impression by resumption ; and to 
judge of their effect* we must suppose 
them to have been solemnly repeated 
or suns in parts : e.e. let us suppose a 
choir dividing the following sentence 
of parallelisms* as follows : 

1 . Singer* The idols of the heathen ere ' 
silver end gold. 

9. The work of men's hands* 

3. They have mouths* but they speak not. * 

4. They; 
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4. Tbay inn eye*, but they He not . 

6. They have ears, to* they hear not. 

$. Neither is there say breath la their 
mouth*. , 

7. They who make them, are like unto 
them. 

Chorus. So ARE ALL THEY THAT PUT 
‘THEIR TRUST IN THEM. 

It is plain, that the original may fell 
into a fine poetical measure, which 
cannot be perceptible in a translation, 
where the words are of a different 
length and quantity. 

Mr. Boyi thinks that he finds simi- 
lar parallelisms in the New Testa- 
ment; and, he certainly is very suc- 
cessful in many of his illustrations. 
If his position be sound, and we think 
that in many instances it is clear, then 
what becomes of the censure of the 
New Testament Greek, and the style 
of it? It is of a particular form or 
construction, to which style , as it is 
called, bears little or no relation. It 
is a mode of teaching usual in the 
country— a distinct national charac- 
te ris tick of its literature. 

“ Perhaps," says Mr. Boy* (p. 72), u the 
best way or stating the principle of parallel- 
ism is tnis. So far as parallelism prevails in 
a book, every thing is double . Ideas are 
taken up twice over. The leading topic of 
a passage re -appears in another passage 
with so much of variation, that there is no 
tautology j yet with so much of correspond- 
ence, that the mutual reference is unques- 
tionable. Whatever be the length or form 
of the parallelism, its principle is that of re- 
sumption." P. 73. 

But there were other forms of pa- 
rallelism, which Mr. Boys severally 
describes. We shall give one, which 
shows an adaptation to things. 

lu Mark vi. 7, it is said, that Christ 
called unto him the twelve, and began 
to send them forth by (wo and two. 
Accordingly, St. Matthew, x. 2 — 4, 
names them in pairs . 

“ Simon, who is called Peter, and An- 
drew his brother. 

James the sou of Zebcdee, and John his 
brother. 

Philip and Bartholomew. 

Thomas, and Matthew the publican, 8tc. 
&©." 

St. Luke, iv. 14—16, has the cata- 
talogue also in pain. See pp. 76 , 77 . 

The injury done to the sense, 
energy, and beauty of passages, with- 
out end,' by not understanding the 
construction of parallelism, is incal- 
culable,^ The solemnity and grandeur 
•XU aOflhetimes absolutely destroyed. 


The meaning haa also the same fate. 
Thus, e. g. we have in our received 
version, 44 Rejoice ever more, pray 
without ceasing. . In every thing give 
thanks, fbr this is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you;” whereas, 
the parallelism is. 

Rejoice evermore, For this is the will 

Pray without ceasing, f of God in Christ 
In every thing give t Jesus concerning 

thanks, ' you. 

That is, M it is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you,” not only 
that you should in eveiy thing give 
thanks, which the passage is usually 
taken to signify 1 but also that you 
should rejoice evermore, and pray with- 
out ceasing. P. 86. 

Mr. Boys has thrown great light 
upon the subject ; and we warmly re- 
commend his book to theological stu- 
dents. 

143. The Holy Bible , arranged and adapted 
Jar Family reading ,* with Notes , practical 
and explanatory. By a Layman of the 
Church of .England. Two Parts , Large 4to. 
THIS is a most valuable edition of 
the Holy Scriptures, sanctioned by the 
name of the very venerable Bishop of 
Durham, to whom it is dedicated by 
the compiler, who, if we mistake not, 
is a most highly-respected individual, 
forward in every good work ; and who, 
as Treasurer of the National Society 
for the education of the Poor, has im- 
mortalized himself by the donation to 
that Society of the Chapel inEly-place. 

One of the motives which induced 
the editor to publish the work, was, to 
obviate, by omissions, the inconve- 
niences felt in reading the Bible in a 
regular order, from narratives and ex- 
pressions occurring which must of ne- 
cessity be passed over 1 also omitting 
those portions relating to the Jews, 
which to Christians are of small import. 

Useful and concise notes are aaded, 
to assist the reader and hearer in under- 
standing the Scriptures. Instead of 
the usual chapters and verses, the larger 
books are divided into sections and 
chapters at places where the subject 
naturally divides itself. 

The editor has given us a clear idea 
of the state of the Jews, between the' 
period of the Old and New Testament, 
in an ** Historical Connexion t* also* 
an account of the events from the time 
of. the Apostles to the final overthrow 
of the Jewish state; thence the his- 
tory of the Jews is traced to the pre- 
sent 
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sent time ; and to these is subjoined a 
notice of-die Rise* Progress, and pre- 
sent State of the Christian Religion. 

We cannot too warmly recom m end 
these volumes, as admirably adapted to 
be read by heads of families to their 
assembled members. Were the cus- 
tom more general, the happiest effects 
would doubtless ensue. 

144. Reparation, or the Savoyards ; a Play 
in three Acts . 8va, pp. 115. 

THE world, as to genteel society, 
acts upon such a conventional system, 
that intercourse becomes an affair of 
diplomacy. People act and speak with 
the similar sounds of musical instru- 
ments, and the finest assemblage of 
elegance and fashion is only a superior 
concert. There is, however, a sublime 
elcvatiou of sentiment which often ac- 


tdf the plunge of a nitetttr, which 
menaced his me, makes tamff ktwHf d , 
becomes his wife, and is ptfddned by 
her father. ' 

The character of the heroine is ad- 
mirably supported. The sentiment is 
of the finest order} all essential, no 
insipid depreciation, no tragedytamen 
ranting, all simple heroism of heart. 
Take the following stanzas, which 
she sings unknown 'end in disguise to 
her lover. The scene of their fatal 
courtship had been a fountain. 

“ Oh ! list to the blast that iiMapa over 
the mountain, 

The wailings at anguish it beats te your 
ear ; 

Oh ! list to the murmurs that tell from the 
fountain, 

Its waters are troubled by memory's tear. 
That wad ! let it warn you ere ruin approaches. 
Let conscience interpret the heart-stricken 


companies a state of nature, and ap- 
pears in the nobleness and generosity 
of the savage, and the devotedness of a 
Yarico. We have heard governesses 
remark, that they wish there was a 
mode of teaching na'iveld and simpli- 
city, for they would produce inevitable 
attraction, and infallibly marry off even 
portionless girls. Unfortunately, in 
an artificial state of society, people can- 
not be simple with impunity, and 
therefore, however charming may be 
artlessness, the cards of life cannot be 
played by it. 

The heroine of this tale of Florian’s, 
converted into a melodrama, proves 
our remark. Aprowling seducer finds, 
in the vale of Chamouny, a beautiful 
girl scarce fifteen, ana abuses her 
charming simplicity by putting his 
diamond ring upon "her finger, which 
she mistakes for a contract of marriage ; 
but conscious that she is not in that 
state of life which would render it pos- 
sible for him to redress the evil by any 
other means than matrimony, he ap- 
pears no more. The poor girl becomes 
pregnant, is turned out of doors, as- 
sumes a male costume, and calls her 
child her brother. The village pastor 
had taken pity on her, and consigned 
her to. the care of a sister, who kept a 
small school. Here Bhe acquired new 
accomplishments, and attracted the at- 
tention of an English Lord, a friend of 
her seducer. He finds her inaccessible 
to guilt, but does not know her real 
history. Circumstances, however, fol- 
low, which introduce her and 1 her 
child to her seducer i she receives her- 


cry; 

Tho* no voice but the fountain seduction 
reproaches ; 

Remember your victim; repent an you 
die.” P.76. 

A second part, entitled, "HighLifei 
or Claudine in EnglaiuL” is promised. 
We shall be glad to see it, but hope 
that the prunmg-knife will be judi- 
ciously used. In the present drama, 
there is too much dialogue of servants, 
and occasional weakening of the senti- 
ment by dilution. 

145. The Star in the Bast ; with other Poems. 

By Josiah Condor, 19fn»,pp. 196. 

WE have heard a grocer’s wife, 
riding her fanatical hobby, declare, 
that tt required only preaching to rid 
the world of Vice, and of coarse of Pas* 
srons, for one is consequent upon the 
other. Mr. Condter’s 11 Star in the 
East,” a poem of merit, in sterling 
Miltonic metre, (with only one ex- 
ception, in our judgment, of jfmen 
accented on the first syllable,) exults, 
like the grocer’s wife, in the imme- 
diate conversion of Hindostan, and 
the downfall of all superstition. The 
sooner the better undoubtedly} but 
civilization and knowledge we con- 
ceive are previous processes: and we 
are very certain, that handftiHs of Eng- 
lishmen in Asia and the Colonies 
exist only an hour, perhaps not so long, 
by conniving at barbarisms, which ui 
their hearts they abhor. Pleaching 
with success, implies the public k mind 
first prepared. Our Saviour says to his 
disciples, Matth. vit. ft, 49 Give not 

that 
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that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearl before swine, 
&c.” upon which passage Mr. Gieig, 
in his excellent letter to Sir Edward 
. Knatchhull, p. 53, observes, 

“ For my own part, I have always looked 
this as an admonition from the Lord 
things, not to offer the gospel to men 
who were too savage to understand it ; and 1 
have further conceived, that it was in obe- 
dience to this precept that the persecuted 
Apostles never took refuge beyond the Rhine, 
or abandoned the civilized quarters of the 
world to their fate, carrying the glad news 
of salvation to the barbarous tribes of Ger- 
many.” 

We consider, therefore, Mr. Con- 
der’s triumph to be premature, by be- 
ginning at the wrong end, evangeliz- 
ing before preparation, by civilizing, 
&c. and should not have gone so far 
into the subject, were it not our 
anxious desire to save the money of 
our fellow-countrymen, and direct 
their kind feelings to Ireland. 

The other poems are in the same 
style, psalmodic and hymnish. Our 
opinions of Religion are, that it is a 
seutiment which should be in the 
guardianship of principle, ever vigilant, 
and ready to go to the stake with a 
martyr; but that it is unnecessary to 
hang our walls with black, to make of 
the most benevolent of beings an un- 
dertaker, delighted only with coffins 
and tombstones, or what is worse, an 
executioner. Does the face of nature 
justify such a wretched taste? Does 
the Holy Bible tell us to profane it, by 
inscribing texts upon wash-hand-ba- 
sons? It is a strange idea, that God 
is not glorified by the extension of 
reason and civilization, which it is 
plain that he requires, by confer- 
ring upon them alone temporal bless- 
ings and comforts. Wnat would 
be Cape-town with a meeting in it, 
filled by the popular Irving, to the 
Christianity, morals, and happiness of 
Birmingham or Liverpool, though it 
had only a parish Church ? We nave 
gone into this discussion upon two 
grotinds; Jirst, that no man should 
write psalms and hymns, who is not 
an adept in the sublime, an indispens- 
able qualification for such an under- 
taking ; and secondly , that our nation 
having been famous for common sense, 
an effort should be made for its preser- 
vation ; and also for adapting means to 
ends. It seems to be the odd doctrine 

Hie day; in the words of Butler, 


“ that Religion was intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.” 

146. The Literary Sketch-book , Nos . 1. to 
XII . 8 vo. Crawford. 

THERE is an aristocracy in litera- 
ture as well as in politics, against 
which an alarming opposition is now 
in progress. Some spirited publishers, 
aware of the increased avidity for read- 
ing among the lower orders, have en- 
deavoured to accommodate the supply 
to the demand, by printing cheap edi- 
tions of standard works, principally in 
two-penny numbers witn wood-cuts. 
Many of these books are well perform- 
ed, and though certain politicians may 
be startled at the selection, the evil 
they profess to desciy may be met on 
the same ground. It is possible that 
many vulgar sciolists will read them- 
selves into infidelity: let them, as John- 
son observed, read themselves out of it, 
and let our patrons of societies furnish 
them with the means. Hume’s His- 
tory of England, and the Newgate Ca- 
lendar are in progress, as well as Fox’s 
Martyrs, while a refutation of the last 
work, on the same plan, is weekly 
issuing from the press. Of the perio- 
dicals, in the common sense of that 
word, some are evangelical, some are 
sprightly, and many are dull. Of their 
names we have collected The Day be- 
fore the Sabbath, the Gleaner, the 
Vehicle, the Hive, the Portfolio, the 
Mirror, the Magnet, and the Literary 
Sketch-book, which last we under- 
stand to be conducted by a Mr. Becke. 

Among such publications it is hardly 
to be expected tnat controversy should 
arjse : but, like Virgil’s bees, 

« Saepe duobus 

Regibus incesBitmagnodiscordiamotu,-— 
Turn trepidi inter se coeunt, pennisqae co- 
ruicant/*— Georg. iv. 67. 

^ A mysterious quarrel between the 
Sketch-book and the Vehicle, appa- 
rently commencing in No. 2 of the 
work before us, has informed us of the 
fatal truth. Now, as we know of no 
vexation equal to reading the reply of 
a controversialist, we recotomend our 
readers to follow our rul^ on those 
occasions— which is, to read one side 
of the question, and judge of the cause 
from the author’s temper. 

From our confined means of judg- 
ing, Mr. Beckers miscellany appears 
to Dear a respectable name among the 
species : it is judiciously rather a selec- 
tion 
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lion from approved writers, than a 
tissue of original articles, though some 
of the latter possess considerable merit. 

A mong the various contributions which 
compose this melange, the “ Letter 
from a condemned Malefactor* 9 de- 
serves a wider circulation, and would 
form the fair basis of a novel. 

1 47. A Grammar qf infinite Forms ; or the 

Mathematical Elements qf Ancient Philo- 
sophy. By Wm.Howison. l2mo.pp. 143. 

THE preambles of Acts of Parlia- 
ment are deemed keys to the compre- 
hension of them, i. e. of the old Acts ; 
for some of the new ones, we believe, 
were never intended to be intelligible, 
no more than Mr. Howison's book, 
the preamble of which is as follows : 

“ The purpose of this Treatise is to help 
to determine an important question which 
occurs in Philosophy, and which is. Whe- 
ther the number of kinds or modes of being 
exemplified in nature, be limited or not ? It 
is evident that each kind may have subor- 
dinate classes, but these cannot exist apart 
from it. This Treatise is intended to shew, 
that every kind which is really apart from 
others, must be founded on some simple 
power, existing in abstract idea, that is to 
say, having a mathematical existence. Now 
the number of simple mathematical powers 
( which are capable of flux and progression) 
will be found to be limited ; and, therefore, 
the number of kinds or modes of being, 
which are founded on them, roust also be 
limited." Pref. i. 

Such is the Expede Herculem of a 
gentleman who calls Sir Isaac Newton 
a dull fellow. 

Now we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that we can form no ideas of visi- 
ble being which does not come withjjp 
a mathematical form, that is to say, is 
either angular, round, oval, or a mix- 
ture of all parts of them. The Creator 
has certainly given us no knowledge of 
any other forms, nor can we conceive 
how any other can possibly exist. But 
abstruse disquisitions often end in a 
truism. There must be simple princi- 
ples in every thing; for instance, sub- 
stance is matter ; and in such a sense, 
inodes of being may be said to be li- 
mited. But wnat is the value of such 
knowledge, when acquired, but simply 
this, that a thing must be light or 
heavy, or transparent or opaque, and so 
forth ? Of course, there are necessities 
to which the Almighty himself is li- 
mited, etc. these ; that he cannot be 
non-existent, non-omnipotent, or for- 


feit any one of his attributes; Mr. 
Howison excels in obscurity; but per- 
suaded as we are of the truth of the old 
schoolmen’s axiom, " Infinitorum nulla 
sit ars ,* 9 we can affix no other gleaning . 
to his Treatise than what we nave just 
given ; for it would be insulting to him 
to suppose, that his position is merely 
that Euclid, a case ot instruments, and 
the laws of fluxions, can explain the 
phenomena of Psychology, or the mode 
of mental action through the material 
organs ; or of Chemistry, which to us 
doe9 not appear to have been founded 
“ upon a simple power, having a ma- 
thematical existence. 9 * It is utterly 
useless to lay down a system of philo- 
sophy which does not satisfactorily 
solve phenomena of every kind. Ma- 
thematics, in our conception, apply to 
the forms and actions of substances; 
but unsubstantial non-entities exist, as 
cold, the privation of heat; darkness , 
the privation of light, &c. &c. j and as 
in p. 136, Mr. Howison calls Sir Isaac 
Newton “ a man of gross and tardy 
genius,’ 1 we are sure that he will pity 
the thickness of our noddles, when we 
humbly say, in our own stupidity per- 
haps, that there are many modes of 
being, which did not originate in sim- 

8 le mathematical powers, capable of 
ux.. or progression. We affirm, that 
infinites did not first exist as finites, 
which they must have done had they 
had mathematical limited forms. If 
Deity, space, and some other such things, 
had ever at first such a form, there 
must have been a place where they 
were not, which is impossible. The 
famous definition of God as a sphere, 
whose centre is everywhere, and cir- 
cumference nowhere, is a built for the 
very word circumference implies a 
boundary line. 

As to the Heathen Mythology, Du- 
uis before Mr. Howison, and others, 
ave deduced it from Astronomy ; but 
whoever has read Franklin's Indian 
Account of the Growth of Tobacco, 
Maize, &c. will be. satisfied that My- 
thology originated in the legends of 
savages, which received improvement, 
according to the several stages of civi- 
lisation, in successive asm. 

We think that Mr. Howison has 
begged his question all through ; but 
he seems to be an expert mauiemati- 
cian, and we shall be glad to see him 
occupied on those useful subjects 
which the science of Mathematics is 
peculiarly fitted to improve. 

148. Aspersions 
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Id* Agenmt Answered: an Explanatory 
Statement, addressed to the Public at targe, 
and to every Reader <f the Quarterly Re- 
view in particular. By William Home. 
8 vo, pp. 68. 

THIS is ft spirited and well-written 
namphleti and “ was advertized,** says 
Mr. Bom, “ at a shilling! and 1 wish 
I pould as easily .have kept down the 
aiae as the price. It has been written 
with painful feelings, at sundry times, 
and under unfavourable circumstances. 
A notion, ** he adds, t( prevails with 
many that I ani usually engaged in 
prepariug something or other for the 
press, and few are persuadable to the 
contrary. 

€ * Why an 1 ask'd what next shall see the 
light? 

Hearns! wm I bom for nothing but to 
i? M Pope. 


I now declare publicly, what I have 
frequently affirmed in private, that, 
with the exception of finishing one 
work at my entire leisure, I withhold 
my pen from every purpose but that of 
cataloguing books. I am induced to 
activity by duty to my family ; and, 
perhaps, I am aualified for the busi- 
ness of a Book Auctioneer in particu- 
lar, by the knowledge I possess of the 
nature and value of literary property, 
obtained from long experience in every 
department of the bookselling business, 
and intimacy with books themselves. 
Intending to devote myself to that em- 
ployment exclusively, I have made ar- 
rangements, and fitted- up my present 
premises accordingly. Few, I presume, 
will blame me for not desiring to be a 
rocking-stone or a * rolling-stone.' 
Those who countenance me in main- 
taining my wishes and my children, 
may be assured of my attention, and 
my lasting respect. The present de- 
viation I deem necessary and final ; 
and, as a final request, 1 entreat him 
who reads this page that he will do 
me the favour to peruse the remainder. '* 

14$. Tales qf my Father and his Friends . 

8 vo, pp. 17*. T. and 6. Underwood. 


FROM the title of this volume, we 
confess that we had anticipated greater 
pleasure than we find has been pre- 
p wed for ujk The tales are four in 
number. They have all a certain melo- 
dramatic air which in labouring for 
ffiispt seems to reject the probable— 
they want that admixture of vraisem- 
Hence which cpuld beguile us for an 


instant into a belief that we were pe- 
rusing narratives of real life;— *or is 
there, in the construction of the tales, 
that originality which might partially 
redeem the faults of which we com- 
plain. 

The volume, however, maybe taken 
up for the amusement of an idle hour; 
and in justice to the Author we would 
add, that the moral he would enforce 
is always unobjectionable. 


1 50. Cosmo , Duke of Tuscany ; a Tragedy 
in five Acts. By James Bird. 8 vo.pp. 
113. Rodwell and Martin. 

THE author of this Play acknow- 
ledges that it was composed expressly 
with a view to its performance; and 
we sympathize in his regret that he has 
not had an opportunity of ascertaining 
whether its merits, if aided by histrio- 
nic talent, would entitle him to the fa- 
vour of an indulgent public. 

Ill an Appendix, Mr. Bird acquaints 
us with tbesource from which he draws 
his plot, but he has deviated from his- 
torical accuracy with much judgment 
and ingenuity. 

This Tragedy we think admirably 
fitted for the stage. The unities of 
time aud place suffer but little violation ; 
that of character is strictly and ably 
sustained throughout. The incidents 
are natural and conducive to the plot, 
the sentiments are bold and characteris- 
tic, the diction energetic and appro- 
priate, and the versification smooth and 
correct. Had this Tragedy been per- 
formed on the London stage, and the 
part of Garcia allotted to Mr. Macready, 
it could hardly have failed of success. 

The following is part of a scene be- 
tween Giovanni ana Julia, in the con- 
vlnt garden. 

Act II.— Scene III, 

Giovanni. Despair not, Julia ! 

Hope hath not fled fir ever from our souls ; 
No !— hope’s bright beacon is a lasting flame. 
And placed so high above affliction's head, 
That they who mourn, have hut to lift their 
eyes 

Aloft, to view its never-dying light !— 

And, trust me, Julia, my brother Garcia, 
S'en though his spirit is so proud and daring, 
I think he loves me, and — 

Julia f interrupting khnj. Loves you ! alas 
A brother's love Is hallowed before Heaven ; 
But Garcia's soul could never feel that love ! 
He is too cruel— and defights m blood— 

Oh ! my unhappy father ! (%ueeping.J 

Giovanni. Do not weep! 

For, though thy father is our foe, and bates 
The glory— cay— the very mm of Medici, , 
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Yet, ere the Duke shelf close lus eye* in sleep, 
1 will importune him in thy behalf.— 
Remember — Julia — that the narrow stream 
That strives awhile with the entangling sedge. 
At length breaks forth, rejoicing in its 
strength. 

And proudly mingles with the boundless main : 
So — though thou viewest me in this habit 
now— 

The day may come, when Giovanni*s hand 
Shall throw these dark encumbering tram* 
' mels off. 

That he may bound exulting to the world ! — 
Believe me, Julia, that, whate’er thy fate, 
Whoe’er thy foes may be — yet, I will shield 
thee ! [not of thy love, 

Julia. Dear, generous youth!— I doubt 
My soul will hope for happier hours. 

Giovanni . Meanwhile 

Repose thy sorrows in Giovanni's heart. 
Whose every pulse beats warmly for thy peace, 
And, jessing her hand to his bosomj while 1 
place this hand upon its shrine, 

1 live in love's bright heaven — a worshipper ! 

Page 37, 38. 

The following grammatical oversigh ts 
should be corrected. 

Act I. — Scene 111. 

It must be her . — 

If this accursed world, for one more day. 
Hold such a pair as me and Julia.— Ibid. 

A tragic-poet should never conde- 
scend to borrow an expression from 
another. The following line is from 
Ossian, with but little variation : 

As tho* to guard the chamber of my rest. 
We hope Mr. Bird will not be dis- 


mayed from cultivating his ttltnts to 
the utmost, for he is evidently capable 
of producing a Tragedy superior to die 
present. Should he think fit to write 
only for the study, he must give the 
reins more freely to his imagination, 
and seek to gratify the mind by some 
frequent ebullition of original and lofty 
feeling. The bustle of the stage is 
quite a secondary consideration in the 
closet, where we naturally expect to be 
excited by the charms of genuine poe- 
try, and are amply satisfied if we meet 
with nothing more. 

151 . The Siege of Malta; a Tragedy. 9wn. 
pp. 115 . J. Murray. 1823 . 

THE imprimatur of Mr. Murray has 
long been a jiassport to a certain degree 
of literary reputation. We have known 
many a volume purchased on this re- 
commendation alone; and it is quite 
clear, that when once such an opinion 
is entertained in the reading circles, it 
will be supported with an almost fasti- 
dious degree of supervision by the 
highly-favoured Bibliopole. ThifTra- 
gedy before us is an exception to the 
rule we have mentioned. We will nut 
be so uncourteous as to term it an 
“ Idiot's Tale;** but it is full of “ sound 
and. fury, signifying — nothing” (as 
Mr. Kean has it); nor will the weight 
of Albemarle-sireet lift it into buoyan- 
cy; and though it may give the “ airy 
nothing" a “ local habitation,'' it will 
confer no literary “ name.” 
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Cambridge, June 25. 4 

Sir William Browne's Gold Medals were 
on Saturday last adjudged as follows : 

Greek Ode . — 

- ■ ■ - T fl era *Sfs ‘EXXtfrwv m, 
’EXeuOipovTf vrecvpiS 3 , iXevdipovTi 
rTatJotf, yvyctTKtt,g—vvv VTrrp ircLrrm ccyuv. 

To Beniamin Hall Kennedy, Pitt Scholar, 
St. John's College. 

Latin Ode. — Aleppo Urbs Syria terra motu 
funditiseversa. — ToBenjamin Hall Kennedy, 
St. John's College. 

Epigrams* — Seribimus indoeti doctique . — 
To Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Trin. Coll, 
who gained a short time previously the 
English Prize Poem. 

x The Povson Prize for the best translation 
of a passage from Shakspeare in Greek verse, 
was on Saturday adjudged to Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, (for the second time.) — Subject, 
Merchant of Venice, iv. Scene I. beginning 

Gent. Mag. Suppl. XCIV. Part I. 

G 


with “ Portia — Of a strange nature is the 
suit you follow." — And ending with “ Shy- 
lock — The penalty and forfeit of my bend.’ 1 

Royal Society, (continued from p. 2H0.J 

Feb 19. Various Meteorological Journals 
and Astronomical Observations were commu- 
nicated, by Sir Thomas Brisbane, K.C.D. 
F.L.S. Governor of New South Wales; and 
a paper was read “ On the Semi-decussation 
of the Optic Nerves by W. H. Wollas- 
ton , M.D. V.P.R.S. 

Feb. 26. A series of Observations were 
presented “ On nearly all the principal Fixed 
Stars between the zenith or Cape Town, 
Cape of Good Hope, and the South State';” 
by the Rev. Fearon Fallows, M.A. F.R.S., 
Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope. 

A paper waa read “ On the different De- 
grees of Intensity of the local Magnetic 
Attraction of Vessels in theirdifferent Part*}” 
by George Harvey, M.G.S. M.A.S* 


March 
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March 4 . A Utter to the President was 
coinmunioated from Sir |h Home* Bart. 
V.P.R.S., entitled « Some curious Faqta 
respecting the Walrus and Seal, discovered 
in the Examination of Specimens brought fa 
the late Expeditions from the Polar Circle. 
(See p. 88.) 

A paper was also read, entitled, “ Some 
further Particulars of a Case of Pneumato- 
thorax, by John Davy, M.D. F.R.S.” 

March 11. A paper was read on the Pa- 
rallax of * Lyrmi by the Rev. John Brink- 
fay, DJ>. F.B.S. &c." 

Match 18. A paper was read, entitled 
“ An Account of Experiments on the Velo- 
city of Sound, made in Holland ; by Dr. 
G. A. Moll, and Dr. A. Van Beck." 

March 25. A communication waa read 
from L. W. Dillwyn, esq. F.R.S. “ On the 
geological distribution of Fossil Shells." A 
'fatter was read from Thomas Tredgold, esq. 
Civil Engineer, to Thomsa Young, M.D. 
For. Sec. R.S., “ On the Elasticity of Steel 
at various Degrees of Temper." 

April 29. A letter was read, from Dr. 
T. L. Tiarks to Dr. Young, For. Sec. R.S. 
as Secretary to the Board of Longitude, re- 
lating to observations made on the longitude 
of various places in England, in 1 822 and 
1823. 

May 6. The reading was commenced of a 
paper “ On Univalves by C. Collier, esq. 
Staff Surgeon. Communicated by Sir James 
MacGregor, F.R.S. 

May 13. the reading of Mr. Collier's 
. paper waa concluded; and Davies Gilbert, 
esq. V.P.R.S. communicated a paper “ On 
the Variation of the Rates of Chronometers 
with the Density of the Atmosphere by 
George Harvey, F.R.S.E. 

Mew 20. A letter was read from Professor 
BerzeHus, of Stockholm, to the President ; 
giving an account of various chemical re- 
searches in which he has recently been en- 
gaged, He has succeeded in obtaining Sili- 
con, or the combustible base of sdica, in an 
insulated state ; and has ascertained its prin- 
cipal properties, which are very curious. 

The reading was also commenced of a pa- 
per “On jome new Phaenomena effected by 
Magnetic Influence by Mr. J. H. Abra- 
hams, of Sheffield. Communicated by Mr. 

jpoke, FJLS. 

May 27. The reading of Mr. Abrahams' 
paper op “ Magnetism*’ was seeuned and 
concluded; and a paper was reach “ On the 
Direction of the Eyes in Portrait-Pointing 
by W- H. Wolfe**, M«P' V.P.HU5. 

June 8. A paper was read, *< On the 
Gsuntwa of Fishes;" by J. L. Piwvost, 
MD.| and the Society adjourned to Jsme 17. 

Jam 17. The following w— fation 
• verm read 

t On "the Organs of Goaetation of the 
dUnloti end of other Protei;" by Sir E. 

limes Am,****. 


€€ Op the Effect of Tempemtur* on Meg - 
netiam and the jtyhinial Variation of the 
Needle;" by S, H. Christie, esq. MA. 
Communi c ated by Sir H. Davy,Bart. PR.S. 

“ On the Preservation of the Copper 
Sheathing of Ship*, and on some new Facta 
connected therewith ;" By the President. 

“ On the application of Dcebereiaer’s 
new Discovery to the Purposes of Eudiome- 
try;” by W. Henry, M.D. FJLS. 

The Society then adjourned, over the long 
Vacation, to meet again on Thursday the 
1 8th of November next. 


Manuscripts. 

Tlie Milton MS. is printing at the Uni- 
versity press (Cambridge, we believe), and 
will, we hear, be published, together with 
a translation, under the express sanction of 
his Majesty. The MS. cousists of above 
700 pages, so that the work will be of con- 
siderable magnitude. — We also learn with 
satisfaction, that a volume of the matters 
obtained by unrolling Herculaneum MSS. 
will shortly be given to the public. One 
roll, of criticism upon poetry, is said to be 
very interesting. 

Head of Sir T. More. 

A few days since, in making some neces- 
sary repairs in St. Dunstan’s Church, Can- 
terbury, a box was found containing the 
head of the great Lord Chancellor of England, 
who was condemned to the block by that 
ruthless King, Henry VIII. for refusing to 
take the oath of supremacy to that self- 
willed Monarch. The head, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the teeth, was much 
decayed ; and the sacred remains have been 
restored to their resting place. Our readers 
are aware that Sir Thomas More was be- 
headed an the 6th of Jnly 1535, in the 53d 
year of his age; but they are not, per- 
haps, equally aware, that after the execu- 
tion, though the body was buried in the 
Church of St. Peter in the Tower, and 
afterwards in Chelsea Church, where it now 
lies, yet his head was set on a pole upon 
London Bridge ; and was afterwards privately 
bought by his daughter Margaret, wife of 
John Roper, esq. (a distinguished family 
long resident in the parish of St. Dunstan.) 
His daughter preserved the head in a box, 
with much devotion, and placed it in a vault, 
partly in the wall on the South side Of the 
church, where it was recently discovered, 
and veiy near to her own tomb. The south 
sfawl of the church is called the Roper 
Chancel ; and there hung the helmet ad 
euaeoat, with the arms ofoit Thomas More 
a it. Home eays of this interesting cha- 
snetar *« Thnt when Sir Thomas Mona 
wee naming the eoaMd, he said to one, 
« Wieodf help toe hp, ad when I eome 
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down again, kt me shift for niysetir Hie 
executioner silting trim forgiveness, he grant- 
ed the request', but told him, f You' will 
never get credit by beheading me, my neck 
m so short.’ Then laying bis head' on die 
block, he bade the executioner stty till he 
put aside his beard,-—* For,’ said he, * it 
never committed treason.* 

Antique Vasa. 

As some labourers were lately employed in 
digging part of the foundation of the projected 
Bridge at the Hawe Passage, they disco- 
vered, at the depth of seven feet from the 
Severn's bed, a large vase of great antiquity, 
and internally of very curious workmanship. 
It- is composed of mixed metal, and at the 
surface is about twelve inches in diameter. 
On the inside at the bottom is a small circle 
in which the figure of a man in an upright 
sitting posture is carved out, and with a pen 
seems in the act of tracing the devices and 


insftripttebs; which am all nfdjMUmjt my- 
thological subvert, and wrought t* seven 
distinct compartments^ in one m t which is 
recorded the birth of Maximus; iiuMcr 
the infant Hercules stftnglmg tike serpents 
in hlr cmdfei and in a third; the giant 
Hercules skying a dragon. Hie outside of 
the vase is quite plain, as is the rim ; but 
there is not the slightest rust or canker to 
bs seen about it. The inscriptions in in 
very perfect preservation, lit vase it in 
the possession of the person who kSeP* the 
ferry-house at the Hawe, and, it is said, will 
be seat to the British Museum. 

Ague. 

Dr. Rousseau has proved that the leaves of 
holly (ilex aqu\folium) are as efficacious as 
bark in intermittent fevers, given two or 
three hours before the fit, in the dpse qf s 
gros ( — 59 grains troy), macerated in a 
glass of white wine for twelve hours.— JM- 
letin des Sciences , Afisy, 1 822. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The following descriptive notices of 
recent inventions, some of which wc 
have previously adverted to, are ex- 
tracted from the Edinburgh Journal qf 
Science, lately established by Doctor 
Brewster. 

Revival op thb Inscriptions on Coins 
and Medals. 

It has been long known, though we have 
not been able to ascertain to whom we owe 
the discovery, that a coin, from which the 
inscription and the figures have been entirely 
•gated, so as not to present the slightest 
trace of an impeession, may have the in- 
scription aad figure partly or wholly restored, 
by piecing it upon a hot iron. In order to 
perform mis experiment with the fullest 
effect, the coin employed should fan one 
equally worn down, and in which very, little 
of the metal has been worn off the KoUow 
parts by which the letters are surrounded. 
When , a coin of this kind, or what is still 
better* a coin on which an iUegibla trace of 
the lattes still remains, is placed upon a 
heated iron, it will be seen tnat an oxidation 


takes piece over its whole surface, the film 
of oxiao changing its tint with the intensity 
oc continue*^ of the heal. The parts, 
harem, where the letters* of rim inscription 
had existed, oxide* at a dffemt mtofeom 
thw suMPomuliag parts* a# that thceskwers 
exhibit their shape, end become legible in 
communes oe nf the flat of oxide whush oo- 
vers them having s dilwrt t h ic kn es s * nod 
thevefewietecSm* ffiffimenetiofe ftom that 
of thr parts adjac eph Hm ti nts thmrris- 

ef Swi rt i ealen^pipmtkn&yTxi^and 
gnsen* aad settle ' |a a hroaae, and sometimes 
a black tiafe netting upon the iascriptfoe 


alone. In some cases, the tint left on the 
trace of the letters is so very feint that it 
can just be seen, and may be entirely re- 
moved by a slight friction of the finger. 

Explosive Engine. 

An engine of a very remarkable kind is, 
we understand, about to be brought into 
public notice i which, if it answer the high 
expectation of its investor, may ultimately 
supersede the us* of the steam-engine. Hie 

E tents for England and Scotland are, wa 
lieve, both completed, so that we may 
soon expect to hear the partwfedss details of 
its construct ion. At the lower end of a 
small cylinder is pkoed a minute apparatus 
for producing oil gas. As the gat isgaua- 
rated, it elevate# s piston so at to admit aa 
much atmospheric sir as when combined 
with the oil gas would vender the mixture 
explosive. When the piston has reached 
this height, the gas is exploded, end the 
me ch ani c a l force of tbs expiotfofc is em- 
ployed to drive machinery. Experiments 
nave, we understood, been actually mailt 
with this powav, which was employed to 
force up water to a oonaiderable height. 
Perkins’s Steam-Engine. 

Wb understand that Mr. Perkins has at 
length completed hit apparatus; §6 trio 
demonstrate to rn select party of Mends the 
power of his engine, by fiftng a gfcton vo- 
lume of water ttarough ecirfefo Mfpit. The 
history oftfcSa great - w w affif ffifr which Mr. 
Pbrkfem- has pnMkhed’ for thx nee of hk 
friends, exhibit! an interesting picture of 
rite program ofdtlcovery.lh a mtnd'capabk 
of otafimig itsrffof thus feet* and views 
which aeeSdtBt end' ^ahiUtuhi 
present to it. The tremendbm cxratat 
which often take place in iionimind*lfcr 
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when a drop of water has got into the mould, 
and other acts, convinced Mr. Perkins that 
water confined by pressure until it became 
sufficiently charged with heat, was capable 
of exerting a force almost incalculable.— The 
interest excited in England by steam-engines, 
turned his attention particularly to their 
construction. In his earliest speculations 
he was convinced that much heat was lost, 
in consequence of a sheet of steam being 
sometimes formed at the bottom of the 
boiler, at the commencement of ebullition. 

In this case the bottom becomes red hot, 
and the heat escapes by radiation, in place 
of being given off to the water. Hence Mr. 
Perkins was led to the idea of compressing 
the water in a close vessel with high pres- 
sure, in order to prevent ebullition, and 
compel the water to take up the heat. Mr. 
Perkins has, we have understood, received 
from an enterprising individual 3fi,000i. for 
a share of his patent. 

Church's Printing Machinery. 

The Printing Apparatus invented by Mr. 
Church, of the Britannia Works, Birming- 
ham, forms perhaps the most extraordinary 
combination of machinery that has for a 
long time been submitted to the public. It 
consists of three pieces of mechanism. The 
first of these has for itB object the casting of 
metallic types with extraordinary expedition, 
and the arrangement of them for the compo- 
sitor. By turning a handle, a plunge* “ 
made to displace a certain portion of fluid 
metal, which rushes with considerable force, 
through small apertures, into the moulds 
Ind matrices by which the types are cast. 
The farther progress of the machine dis- 
charges the types from the moulds, and 
causes them to descend into square tubes, 
having the shape of the types, and down 
which they slide. It then brings the body 
of each type into the position required for 
placing it in the composing machine; and 
when the types have descended in the guides, 
they are pushed back by the machine into 
ranges, each type preserving its erect posi- 
tion. The machine then returns into its 
former state, and the same operation is re- 
newed. The construction of the mould-bar 
i« the moat striking portion of the machine. 
The second machine selects and combiues 
the tvpes into words and sentences. The 
several aorta of types are arranged in narrow 
boxes or slips, each individual slip contain- 
ing a great number of types of the same 
fatt er , which is called a file of letters. . The 
eases containing the files are placed in the 
upper part of toe composing machine ; and 
by n**n» of keys like those of a piano-forte, 
the compositor can release from any file the 
type which he wants. The type thus libe- 
rated is led by collecting arms into a carved 

-i 1 which answers the purpose of a 

il^mg-stick. From this channel they 
taken in words or sentences, and 
I fasd into pages, by means of 
\lSo% ffyfHWS ^ # Me the machine 


The third machine, for taking off impressions 
from the types, evinces much ingenuity ; 
but cannot be understood without several 
drawings.— After the types have been used, 
and the requisite number of impressions ob- 
tained, they are remelted and recast as be- 
fore, so that every sheet is printed with new 
types. 

White's Floating Breakwater. 

Among the practical and useful inventions 
of the present day, the floating Breakwater 
of Mr. White, for which he has received a 
patent, promises to hold a respectable place. 
This contrivance consists of a series of square 
frames of timber, connected by mooring 
chains, or cables, attached to anchors or 
blocks ; they are disposed so as to enclose 
either a rectilineal or a curvilineal space for 
the reception of ships, which may ride there, 
protected from the breaking or the sea or 
surf. These frames consist of logs of Que- 
bec yellow pine, from thirty to fifty feet 
long, and from eighteen to twenty inches 
thick. Hie logs are bolted together so as 
to form a square frame, consisting of two 
parallel frames. The separate frames are 
connected by ropes or chain cables, secured 
to anchors or mooring blocks. The height 
of these frames may be increased by logs or 
pieces of timber on the tops of the frames, 
not exceeding five tiers in a vertical position, 
foi the purpose of breaking the waves more 
completely in places where the water is vio- 
lently agitated. The advantages of this 
Breakwater have been actually experienced at 
Deal, and certified by some respectable per- 
sons of that place. 


Safety Drag. 

The greatest improvement, says a Corres- 
pondent, we have seen for many years in 
carriages, is a piece of mechanism called 
the Safety Drag. On inquiry we find this 
drag may be applied, in a very simple way, 
to any carriage, at little expense, and used 
at pleasure by any person on or in the car- 
riage, without stopping, and taken off in a 
moment. This drag is to be used when de- 
scending a steep hill ; or at any time, should 
the horse run away, two-thirds of the 
weight of any carriage may be placed on it 
in a moment. Should a horse tall, pole or 
reins break, the progress of the carriage may 
be stopped in a moment. How frequently 
we read of limbs being broken, lives lost, 
&c. by stage and other horses running away 
iu the absence of the driver, carriages up- 
setting through the pole breaking, and also 
from reins giving way, restive horses, &c. 
What would those whose lives are in such 
danger give at that moment for the safety 
drag? And how frequently we hear of 
heavy damages .being given against stage- 
coach proprietors after such misfortunes. 
We hope soon to hear of their being in 
general use, as they ate not heavier than a 
common drag, and the appearance no way 
against them. — (Scotch Paper J 

SELECT 
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THE STUDENTS LAMENT. 
^ND must I close the captivating page. 

In each attempt to study foil'd by pain ? 
IVm, three years tenant of this aching head, 
How many terms successive have pass'd by 
Since I was banish'd from the scenes I loved ! 

0 Oxford ! e'er remember'd with regret. 
Like as a mourner under hopeless love, 
Avoids the mention of his mistress' name, 
I've ceas'd to speak, but not to sigh for thee. 
E'er the first visit in my childhood paid. 
Thy palaces inspired me with delight ; 

Well I remember from the neighb'ring hill. 
How glorious, and how beautiful the view ; 
E’en then I long'd the classic robe to wear, 
A nd thought how happy was the scholar's life ; 
Thy pictur'd Guide my narrow shelves adorn'd. 
And of each Hall and College taught the 

name. 

Seven years succeeded, 1 had left my school. 
And other avocations became mine, 

Than those the object of my secret thirst. 
Yet not forgotten was the pleasing book, 
Homer and Virgil cheated me of rest. 

'Twas then a visit to tliy Gothic seats 
Reviv'd the ardour of my boyish hopes. 
Again I pass'd o'er Maudlin's stately bridge. 
And view'd each monument of ancient fame 
With deeper interest than I felt before. 
None knew th* emotion which, in Christ- 
church Hall, 

The full-length portraits on the wall inspired; 
Nor yet in Bodley’s gallery as I gazed 
On the long line of saintly founders' heads. 
How vast each venerable library seem'd, 
How rich the Chapel's decorated panes, 

And gay, and sociable, the Gownsmen walk'd. 
Might I but occupy the low-brow’d room, 
Associate with them in yon vaulted Hall, 
Kneel in that Chapel, pace the cloister'd 
square. 

Or pensive wander in those shady bow'rs. 
Summit of my ambition and my hope. 

And then I pictured to myself the rame, 

Of the class honours gain’d within the 
schools. 

Or theme recited from the rostrum high. 

To the rob'd multitudes in Sheldon's walls, 
Learning and beauty listening to my voice. 
But my pursuits were secular and fix'd. 

1 ceas'd to cherish the forbidden hope. 

Years past away, and I had still remain'd 
Busied in commerce on the crowded quay, 
When, least expected, circumstances gave 
The object of my earliest wish to enjoy. 
How I anticipated thy retreats ! 

Mynwne was enter’d, welcom'd by my friends, 
And every prospect flourish'd fair around, 
Bnt O how soon the fairest overcast 1 

An interval in ceaseless study spent 
Left me a sufferer, ever since to mourn 
The sad result of my imprudent toil. 


Attention goaded to its utmost stretch, 

My memory loaded more than it could bttffi 
Opened an entrance to enduring pain, 
Which the resources of the healiqg art. 

Nor blister, leech, or seton can remove. 
From study long unwilling to desist, 

In College residence I persevered. 

Those terms I kept within thy long'd-for 
bounds, 

Spent, oh how different from my fancied bliss, 
Each day in weariness, each night in pain. 
Yet the lov’d scenery detain'd me there. 
Kindness the rule of discipline relax’d. 

And sympathy alleviated my distress ; 

Some few intelligent and generous friends 
Cheer’d by their converse my desponding 
hours. % 

Oft I resorted, at the evening bell, 

’Neath the cold Chapel's high and echoing 
arch. 

To hear the choral melody of praise ; 

And oft in Maud’lin's consecrated grove, 
The Lectures over, social walka beguil'd ; 

Or else against the river's winding stream, 
Impell’d with lab’ring oar tho narrow skiff. 
And from each avenue admired anew. 

The distant turrets bosom'd in the tress. 
But it was disappointing to be seen 
Leisure and lonely in the busy course, 

Tho§$ of my standing leaving me behind 
And grasping honours easy to be won 
With half the diligence I once employ'd. 
And now vacation came, I turn'd away. 

And bade tby Colleges a long adieu. 

On the Swiss mountains, and the plains of 
France, 

I since have wandered after long-lost health. 
By recollection oft conducted home. 

My bosom glowing with a conscious pride 
Whene'er a Foreigner has mention'd thee. 
They boast of Universities abroad. 

The term perverted, so a Scotchman calls 
Some single building where a Lecture's read. 
Within whose walle a few Professors live* 
Not all the seats of Learning 1 have seen, 
if put together, can compare with thine. 

The poorest of thy four-and-twentj domes 
Might vie with any of these Grammar- 
schools, 

The pile ignoble, the endowment mean, 

Save where attach'd to some Cathedral’s side 
The Priesthood's seminary rears its front, 
Where pale-faced Students, for the Church 
design'd. 

Forbidden egress from the guarded wall, 

Live in the rigour of monastic rule 2 
To Lectures, Mast, and Prayer, alternate 
called; 

In syllogistic combat early train’d. 

Some Schoolman's sophism for me their 
exercise^ 

Their reading, Jerome end Augustine's page. 

Daughter 



# yowngt 

Form’d in the self-same mould whence en- 
Her matin song enshrin’d in morning dew, 
Rose to her Maker’s feet> and favour drew ; 
The Strain was short, yet ’twas divinely wild, 
’Twee Nature’s voice uprais'd by Duty's 
child ; 

Twas of her ffcther, who full oft survey’d 
Each countless grace of this his much-lov’d 
maid. 

Did envious sprites oppress an angntshM 
brain. 

Her Y was the task to chase them back again. 
To fold the trembler in affection’s arms. 

And join him smiling at his past alarms. 
When all endearments seem’d from Aeon 
gone. 

And scarce a joy was left to rest upon. 

Then as an evening star his Anna rose 
To gild the scene and cheer its parting close. 
Pluck the rude thorn a parent’s bosom pain’d. 
And soft seductions use while one remain’d* 
To her each due repast its sweetness ow’d. 
For ever varied, yet as surely lov’d ; 

For her the grass-grown road its carpet 
spread, [led ; 

While Age pass’d on by gay Contentment 
And when by little toil each wearied limb 
Had rest requir’d ,and twinkling eyes grew dim 9 
Then would this sylph her sire s lone couch 
prepare, 

Steal a fond kiss, and ward off every care. 
Hertford. J. E. 

*— 

TO THE MOON. 

From the Latin of Sir William Janet, 

Q SHINING Mistress of the starry dome; 

Thy chariot’s rapid flight repress* 

I wend toward beauteous Chios's home, 

1 go to tael* the bake of Chios’* lose. 
Not with a daring robber’s wily gaze, 

I hie mo thro* tbottaekfeerwoedy 
Nor hasten by thy -twinkling vs^t < 

To gmsp the angry spear dn v sa gefu l mood. 
When once the stricken swain on potent love 
Is softened by thy torch so bland. 

No more do angry passions move, 

The steel ftns forceless from his unnerv'd 
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Daughter of Catholic munificence, 

Such disputations occupied thy youth, 

Such round of Litanies thy Chapels knew, 

When Waynefleet rais’d his tower above the 
trees, ^shade* 

And Wykeham spread bis cloister in tho 
But not the sev'n-fold services of Rome, 

The Latin psalm, or Virgin’s nlaintive hymn, 

Equal in melody thy varied choirs. 

One sweet-ton'a anthem sung in Maudlin’s 
aisle. 

Music 1 that led me captive when a child, 
ftfelief end solace of my weary* days ! 

Oxford, for tby society I mourn, 

Denied the cheerful intercourse with those. 

Who wi fch me relish’d' the Improving lore, 

Canvass’d the merits of each author’s style. 

And help’d the difficulty to explain. 

Bt$ now perhaps, the graduate’s sleeve as- 
sum’d. 

The greater number of my friends are gone. 

And taces strange may occupy the rooms 
Where I was welcom’d to the social fire. 

Therefore, imaginary good, farewell. 

The pleasing picture’s vanish’d as a dream. 

April 9. J. H. 

ON ALBUMS 

A WALL, a screen, or such like thing* 

A Was once the vehicle of wit. 

And he who wish’d the praise to sing 
Of wisdom, worth, or beauty, writ 
His Actions in such place, to prove 
Himself and folly hand* and glove. 

The pile by virtue consecrate, 
t Was oft inscrib’d by Friendship’s hand — 

The “ long, last home ” of good or great, 

A votive verse would oft demand. 

And love bedeck the shrine of worth. 

With musing* which the scene call’d forth. 

The sick that visited; the courts 
Of J&cukpjua oft would scrawl 
IlI-manneredLy, “ I’m out of sorts,” 

And such like strains upon the wall. 

While others in asnerrier mood. 

Would tell what pills bad done them good. 
Hippeamlee, * ausek of note* 

ttameorib’d lira, scraps these walls' diw 
ptag^d^ 

Aadk&ntMog ill with antidote. 

Compil’d a oft re r work* ’tie said, 

Prescribing for the cure of therailis. 

Cold,, oougb, nMlkpoK, 


[aeeiT. 

Tho’ time its fashion much has twisted. 

The Album (book of books) ! existed. 

Hov. 21, 1828. D. A. Briton. 


A FRAGMENT. 

■REMOV'D from sack dread glance of hu- 
* man eye. 

Sick of the world, and now retir’d to die ; 
Old Aeon, mourning for a virtuous wife. 
Spent the last remnant of a blameless lift : 
He bad a daughter, beauteous, fair, rad 


Is sprung; 


And these- who danced* modern day 
AUa a haot on* the proud Bxeise* 

Write to beguile the hours away* 

The history of their miseries. 

But worse thaa tfc? other invalids* 

Fhteany hint toward# cure fbrWdi 1 

Benoa In tboaadam when books , were not, 

JKisSTZtffi*- ssr m,n 

hadLoettM " 


Nor do I with a rude audacious bxoir 
Haste, to eqjoy for bid den chasms. 

For Chios, listening to my vow, 

ShpU sun te clasp mbthes round white 

&G 

H1ST0- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 

FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

The following advices from Madrid have 
been received by way of Bayonne The 
prisons, which are fuH in consequence of the 
Leva, are surrounded the whole day long by 
an immense number of persons, who are re- 
lations or friends to those confined. An 
almost impenetrable veil is cast over the 
affairs of Portugal: all letters from that 
country which mention politics are inter- 
cepted without distinction. The Apostolic 
Junta, notwithstanding the check it has 
lately received, exerts itself more than ever , 
The King lias just re-established the Gene- 
ral Superintendence of the Depdfcs (Positos) 
or Public Granaries, on the same footing as 
previous to 1820. His Majesty has made 
numerous promotions in the Royal Guards. 
The procession of Corpus Christi has been 
celebrated with extraordinary |>omp. Per- 
sons have inscribed their names, doubtless 
for form sake, in the Corps which are to go 
upon the conauest of the Colonies. A cir- 
cular of the Minister of War to the Captain 
General recites the convention with the 
French Government, by which Special Tri- 
bunals shall be charged with the trial of 
persons who disturb by force of arms, and 
especially those who attack Frenchmen be- 
longing to the Army. 2dly, Those who 
carry prohibited weapons. 

GREECE. 

Advices from Zante to the 1 2th of May 
represent the affairs of the Greeks as going 
on successfully. The Greek Government, 
it is said, addressed a Manifesto on the 4 th 
of May to the inhabitants, convoking the 
primary Assemblies for the choice of Elec- 
tors to name Deputies to the Congress 
which was to meet on the 1st of June. 
Nauplia and Tripolizra are oocupied by the 
Greeks) the Government of Elis is entrust- 
ed to the Eparchs Siemis, Gas tone, and 
Colaroegdarsis. Telegraphs by day, and 
signal fires by night, are established all 
along the coast of the Egeso sea; and by 
means of these the Greeks were enabled on 
Easter Eve to surprise and destroy a squa- 
dron of 1 8 Turkish transports. 

A private letter from Greece states that 
the Talks had effected a landing in Candia 
and Negropont, but that ft the first-men- 
tioned jdaee they were repulsed with great 
slaughter. The force of Ulysses at Negro- 
pout was considerable, and it was futiy ex- 
pected that the utmost extent of the eyil of 
the arrival of Turkish troops, would be to 
prolong the resistance of the for tress of lie* 
gropoot* No details am given of the after 


in Candia. According to this latter* lie 
Turks have abandoned all idea of ritfi^ 
the Mom this i 

AFRICA. 

Accounts have beau received from Alex- 
andria of an insurrection having broken out 
in the Upper Provinces of Egypt. The re- 
bellion had been produoed by the exertions 
of a Sheik, who pretended to prophesy, and 
had gained many followers. The Pacha had 
in consequence delayed his departure for the 
Morea. By the latest accounts from Cairo, 
it is stated that the plague was raging dread- 
fully, and it was calculated 350 persons died 
daily. 

A dreadful conflagration took place at 
Cairo oa the 89tb of March. It first 
broke out an the palace of Mehjnet Ali, 
blew up « great part of the magazines of 
ammunition and provisions, and cost the 
lives, ns is said, of near 4000 of the inhw- 
bitants. Letters from Alexandria of the 
31 st of March, which give an account of it, 
add:— “The Pacha's troops which are to 
take part in the expedition to the Morse 
were fortunately prevented by the plague* 
which has broken out in the city, from occu- 
pying their quarters, which are near the 
powder magazine, otherwise they would all 
nave fallen victims to this disaster. One 
large powder magazine has, however, es- 
caped destruction. 1 But dismay and confu- 
sion still reigned in Cairo on the 31st, and 
a great number of the inhabitants had fled. 
The Pacha was trying all means to procure 
money, and had lust sold 30,000 bales of 
Mako cotton to tne English. 

The Gazette of June 22 contains long 
details of the calamity of Sir C. M'Carthy'a 
expedition against the Ashantees. That 
unfortunate officer appears to have sunk 
under a concurrence of misfortunes, such as 
no valour or skill could have successfully 
resisted. Deserted by his native allies, he 
was deprived of the aid of the British re- 
serve by the unaccountable delay, for four 
days, of the messenger who bore his orders 
to Mqjor Chisholm to bring it up. The 
day preceding the action was one of inces- 
sant min, and Sir Charles's army was ex- 
posed uncovered in that dreadful climate 
during the night that followed) acircum- 
stanee which still farther snfeehhd the sol- 
diers, already much reduced by several day* 
marching through underwood, ravines, and 
morasses. Even in the action misfortune 
seemed to persecute him* for after the Bri- 
tish hed been engaged two hours with tea 
times their number, the Aebaatees received 

• uir 
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* reinforcement ' of 5000 men ; and Sir 
Charles then discovered , fir the first time , 
that his troops had teceived but half the 
proper allowance of ammunition) which was 
exhausted before the savages were able to 
make the slightest impression. Nothing 
further is communicated as to the fate of 
the late Governor, who is merely reported 
mtsaing. 

Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, in 
action with the A shanties, on the 21 st 


January, in the West Wassaw Country. 

Killed. — Captain Heddle, Royal Cape 
Coast Militia. 

Wounded. — Capt. Ricketts, slightly* En- 
sign Erskine, slightly. — Men, total, ,90. 

Missing , supposed to have been killed. — Sir 
C. M‘Carthy, Commander of the Forces ; 
Ensign Wetherell; Dr. Beresford Tedlie, 
surgeon ; T. S/Buckle, esq. Colonial Engi- 
neer; Capt. Jones, Capt. Ray don, Capt. 
Robertson; Mr. Brandon, ordnance store- 
keeper. 

AMERICA, &c. 


New York, May 15. — The &tna, steam 
passage-boat, between this and New Bruns- 
wick, on the route to and from Philadelphia, 
burst her boiler, when within five miles of 
this city, and between twenty and thirty pas- 
sengers were killed and wounded ; eight bo- 
dies are found; four are daughters of Job 
Forman, a merchant of this place ; ten are 
now at the hospital, some of whom are in a 
very dangerous state; four jumped over- 
board, one of whom was saved. 

For some time past the inhabitants of 
Cuba have evinced a very hostile disposi- 
tion towards the English trsders on that 
coast. The following particulars of a bar- 
barous murder committed upon the Captain 
and crew of a British vessel are given by 
Capt. Henderson, of his Majesty's schooner 
Union, which vessel, in company with the 


Lion, was "cruising for the protection of 
trade in that quarter. The Endeavour sailed 
from Montego Bay, Jamaica, to fish for 
turtle among the Keys, and was fallen in 
with by a felucca-rigged vessel which sent 
a boat on board. It appeared that a dog on 
hoard the Endeavour attempted to bite the 
first of the pirates who came on the deck, 
and that the fellow immediately killed the 
dog ; James Whittaker, the Captain of the 
Endeavour, remonstrated with him for hav- 
ing killed his dog ; the other said, I will 
serve you the same,** and instantly stabbed 
him three times in the breast, and threw 
him overboard ; Whittaker beginning to 
swim, he levelled his musket and shot him 
in the shoulder ; finding that he still conti- 
nued to swim, he got in the boat and pulled 
after him, liauled his head upon the gunnel 
of the boat, and cut his throat, when ho 
immediately sunk. He then returned on 
board the Endeavour, and with the other 
pirates killed all the crew except David 
Smith, who jumped overboard and succeed- 
ed in getting on shore. 

A person who calls himself Louis tho 
XVIIth of France, has made his appear- 
ance in Washington. The time of his birth 
corresponds with that of the Dauphin’s, 
and hiB features are said closely to resemble 
those of the Bourbon family. He tells a 
plausible tale, and shows certain marks on 
nis head, which he says his sister the Du- 
chess of Angouleme will at once recognise. 
He states he was carried off from the Tem- 
ple in great secresy, brought up among the 
Alps, and afterwards sent to the Island of 
Cuba, where he learned the trade of a car- 
penter, and where he resided till he came to 
this country. He has prevailed on a gen- 
tleman at Washington to have the events 
of his life communicated to the Duchess of 
Angouleme. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


The following is an extract of a letter 
from Dublin, dated the 17th June. — It is 
impossible to communicate any intelligence 
mojre afflicting or more alarming, than that 
a great portion of the inhabitants of a thickly 
populous country is threatened with the hor- 
ror* of actual starvation; yet I fear that 
this is the true state of the feet. In the 
county of Carlow and the neighbourhood pro- 
visions have become scarce and dear; in Car- 


low alone it is calculated that thousands are 
in a state of actual starvation. The people 
are not better off in parts of the counties of 
Cork and Limerick!. In Galway matters are, 
if possible, still worse > the poor are in a 
more wretched condition than can well be 
inMtfiflOd; memorials have been already for- 
¥ tfJi&l ' Government from Cuoneinara, 

that the people are in a state 


of starvation, and that if relief be not afford- 
ed they must perish for want of food. Cun- 
nemara is the property of Richard Martin, 
esq. M. P. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The following short notice of one of the 
Peerages of Scotland, which are now re- 
stored, may not be unacceptable to our 
readers, to whom the name of Marr must 
be familiar. — On the title of Marr, Lord 
Hailes remarks, that it is one of the Earl- 
doms whose origin is lost in its antiquity. If 
existed before the .ere of genuine history, 
and came by female descent to the Erskines 
in 1485, wno, after being kept out of it for 
130 years, had it restored to them by Queen 
Mary in 1565, in the person of the sixth 
EarL John, the lltli Earl, was sincerely 

disposed 
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disposed towards the Hanoverian succession, son as ha shall appoint* are directed to 
but being commanded to deliver up his of- prevent all encroachments and nuisances, 
fices, he concluded that his ruin was deter- and also to remove and prevent all annoyances 
mined on, and joined the Pretender, pro- in every part of every turnpike-road, by tilth, 
claiming him at Braemar, September 6', dune, ashes, rubbish, or any other matter 

1715. On Nov. lath following he was de- or thing whatsoever, being laid or thrown 
feated at Sheriffmuir, by the Duke of Aigyl, upon any turnpike-road, or upon any open, 
and at last escaped to France in February common, or waste land, within SO feet ofthe 

1716, being attainted, end his estate of centre thereof j and to dispose of the same 
1700/. per annum forfeited to the Crown, for the benefit of such roed, in case the 
His applications for pardon were unsuccess- owner thereof shall neglect to remove the 
ful, and he died in exile in 1732, having same within 1 2 hours after notice in writing, 
amused himself with drawing plans for the signed by any two trustees or the surveyor of 
improvement of Edinburgh and the good of such road, given to such owner for that 
his native country. His only son served in purpose j or in case the owner is not known, 
the House of Commons, and died in 1766, then after a like notice affixed for three days 
when the representation of the family, and on the nearest turnpike-gate : and if after 
the estates, which they had repurchased, the removal of any of the said annoyances, 
devolved on a nephew of the last Earl, who any person shall again offend in the liko 
had also married his only daughter, and kind, every such person shall for every such 
whose son John Francis, now in the 84th offence forfeit and pay any sum not exceed- 
year of his age, is the present restored peer, ing 5/. 

and would, but for the attainder, have been ^ 

the 15 th Earl of the name and family of _ 

Erskine. LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, has address- On Wednesday June 9, a Meeting was 
ed a letter of considerable length to the heM at the London Tavern, to into 
Earl of Lauderdale, in reply to some obser- consideration a Plan for making a Ship Canal 
vations lately made by his Lordship in the between the Bristol and the British Chan- 
House of Peers. — “ You express an opi- nets, in order to avoid the dangerous naviga- 
nion,” says Mr. Owen, “ that the prin- tion round the Land's-End, especially in 
ciplcs and plans which I recommend for the winter. Sir T. Lethbridge took the chair 
gradual improvement of society are such, of the meeting, and spoke strongly in favour 
that if they were carried into practice, none of the plan. Mr. Pollock said, that in going 
of the present governments of the world round., the Land’s-End, in the last three 
could remain as they now are. My Lord, I years, there had been a loss of property to 
fully admit this conclusion, and it is for this about 300,000/. — Sir T. Lethbridge said, 
very reason that I have thus far persevered the loss of lives was estimated at 200 per 
in bringing before the Legislature and the annum. — A string of resolutions, expressive 
public, from time to time, those measures of the adrantages of such a canal, and others 
which I have advocated, and which, ere for entering on the undertaking, were all 
long, cannot fail to be geuerally adopted.’* — agreed to unanimously, and the meeting 
Mr. Owen then proceeds to maintain that dispersed. 

the progress which has been made in various The King and Queen of the Sandwich 
sciences connected with political economy Islands have visited this country, with their 
and general knowledge, renders it necessary suite. Having been introduced to the Bri- 
that the present state of things should be tish Ministry, and attended the principal 
superseded by an improved system of go- places of public resort, they have attracted 
vernment, under which the human character considerable attention. His Sandwich Majesty 
may be formed to virtue, intelligence, and is of very gentlemanly appearance, and but 
happiness.” He states that some years ago for the darkness of his complexion, which it 
Lord Lauderdale approved of his plans, but of very deep copper colour, might pass for 
added : — “ I see most distinctly the inde- an Englishman, having in every respect 
pendcnce and happiness which you have pre- correctly adopted our costume. The Queeq 
pared for the working classes, but what is is not so tall nor of so robust an appearance 
to become of us ? meaning the aristocracy as has been represented. Her Majesty is 
of this and other countries.”— -Mr. Owen certainly a fine nill-grown lady, but very lit- 
repeats his conviction that a great change is tie above the middle stature j site is remark- 
inevitable ; and in conclusion states, tint if ably well made, possesses an open and 
Government should decline adopting his very agreeable countenance, not devoid even 
plan for the improvement of the Irish pea- of sweetness or sensibility, with good eyes 
santry, he intends to submit it to the public, and teeth, and is by no means deficient in 
- By the General Turnpike Road Act of the gracefulness of manner or elegance of de- 
ad of the present King, chap. 1 26, the but- meanour. Already, with the, exception of 
veyor of every turnpike road, and such per- her head-dress, which is very plain, Das she, 
Gmt. Mao. SuppL XCIV. Part 1. like 
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like her husband, conformed in a great de- distinguished for rank and science. The 
gree to the English mode of dress. The Kins subscribed five hundred pounds to- 
Royal suite are eight in number, composed wards the proposed monument. Mr. Bol- 
of the Governor, nis wile, Admiral of the ton put down nis name for 2001 . ; the Earl 
Fleet, Treasurer, Secretary, Steward, and of Liverpool 100/.; and several others, the 
two menial servants. On their way to this same sum. Nearly two thousand pounds 
country they touched at Rio Janeiro, and were subscribed in the room. Sir Humphry 
during their stay their Majesties were pre- Davy described the scientific eminence of 
tented to the Emperor of Brazil. They Mr. Watt ; Mr. Bolton explained the appli- 
have evinced much satisfaction at the warm cation of his inventions to manufacturing 
reception they have experienced in this operations. Mr. Huskisson pointed out the 
country. power which his invention gave to mankind 

June 12. In the Court of King's Bench, over the earth, the sea, and the most un- 
John Hunt, convicted of publishing the manageable subjects of human labour; Sir 
Vision of Judgment, was brought up for James Macintosh descanted on the happy 
judgment. — The defendant put in an affi- association formed between science and uti- 
davit, in which he stated he waspreparing a lity, between the progress of invention and 
new edition; hut Mr. Justice Bayley, in the improvement of life, between the culti- 
passing sentence, suggested to the defen- vation of the arts and the happiness of man- 
dant, that there might be other passages kind. Mr. Brougham drew the character of 
equally objectionable, and therefore he must Mr. Watt’s mind, and represented the 
publish it at his peril. The judgment of amiable simplicity of his manners, and the 
the Court was, that he should pay a fine of sensitive love of justice which always distin- 
100/. and find sureties, himself in 1000/. guished him. Mr. Peel presented himself, 
and two sureties in 500/. each. as owing all he possessed— the rise of hia 

June 18. A most interesting meeting family, the affluence to which they had at- 
was held at the Freemasons' Tavern, for tained, and the station he now occupied in 
considering the propriety of erecting a mo- society, to the invention of Mr. Watt. Mr. 
nument to the late James Watt, as a u tri- Wilberforce gloried in contemplating the 
bute of national gratitude to him who, by happy influence of science and the arts in 
his genius and science, has multiplied the raising man above the furious passions which 
resources of his country, and improved the agitate the breast and convulse society, and 
condition of all mankind." The Earl of in training them to live in a higher and 
Liverpool presided, and the meeting was at- purer atmosphere. He, not inaptly, pointed 
tended by Sir Humphry Davy, Mr. Bolton, to the union of men of opposite political 
Mr. Huskisson, Sir James Macintosh, Mr. parties in the object of the present meeting. 
Brougham, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Peel, the as illustrative of this happy tendency of 
Earl of Aberdeen, and many other persons science. 



PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 

Gazette Promotions. Rev. T. H. Biggs, Dormington V. with Bar- 

ColoTiial-office, June 24. Maj.-gen. Chas. testree Chap, annexed, co. Hereford. 
Turner, C. B. to be Captain General and Rev. Edw. Gwyn Blyth, Burnham Deepdale 
Governor in Chief of the Colony of Sierra R. Norfolk. 

Leone and its dependencies, in Africa. Rev. H. Law, West C&mell R. Somerset. 

War-office , June 25. Unattached, Maj. Rev. Geo. Mac far lan, Gainford V. Durham. 
Edw. Keene, to he Lieut.-col. of Infantry. Rev. R. Moore, Cley next the Sea R. Norfolk. 

7th reg. of Light Dragoons, Captain W. Rev. James Dewhurst Spriggs, Brockley R. 
Shirley to be Major, vice Keane, prom. — Suffolk. 

Major E. Keane, from 7tli Lt. Drag, to be Rev. H. Stebbing, llketshall, St. Laurence, 
Lieut.-col. of Infantry, vice Lieut.-gen. Per d. Cur. Norfolk. 

Stovin, ret.— Lieut. S. Scott, on half-pay Rev. Henry Taylor, Stoke near Grantham 
66th Foot (Barrack-Master at St. Vincent's) , V. Lincolnshire. 

to have the local rank of Captain in that Rev. Thomaa Henry White, Priest Vicar of 
laland. the Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfield. 

June 26. The 60th reg. of Foot to be 

called “ The Duke of York’s Own Rifle Civil Promotions. 

Corps and Light Infantry." Hon. Lieut^gen. Sir A. Hope, M.P. Knight 

Whitehall, June SO. Wm. John Law, esq. Grand Cross of the Bath. — John Fane, 
Barrister Hit-Law, to be additional Commis- esq. M.P. for Oxford County, and Phi- 
■loner for relief of Insolvent Debtors. lip Gel!, esq. of Hopton Hall, co. Derby, 

admitted at Oxford to the Honorary de- 

Ecclxsiastical Preferments gree of D.C.L. 

Rev. Henry Law, son of the Bishop of Bath Rev. Charles Henry Collyns, B.D. of Baliol 
end Wells, to be Archdeacon of Rich- College, and Head Master of Exeter 
wad, in die Diocese of Chester. School, admitted D.D. 


Mr. 
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Mr. James Adcock, B. A. Second Master of Rev, Jonathan Wilkinson, Head Master of 
Horncastle School, Haldenhaxn Grammar School, Herts, 

Rev. Albert Jones, Second Master of Ca- — — 

tbedral School of Hereford. New Member, 

Rev. T. Rogers, Head Master of Walsall Marlborough . — J. T. Brudenell, commonly 
Free School. called Lord Brudenell. 


BIRTHS. 


May 25. In the Regent’s Quadrant) 
Madame Caradori Allan, of a son. — 26. The 
wife of T. Farmer, esq. Kennington Com- 
mon, a dftu. — 31. In Upper Harley-street, 
the wife of C. M. Williams, esq. a daughter. 

June l . In Grosvenor-street, Lady Har- 
riet Clive, a son. — 5. At Cheshunt, the wife 
of T. Todd Walton, esq. of Foreign Post- 
office, a son. — 9. At Wootton Bassett, the 
wife of Rev. Thomas Hyde Ripley, of a son. 
— 18. In Lower Grosvenor-street, Lady 
Louisa Lascellcs, a son. — 19. The wife of 


Dr. Russell, of the Charter-house, a son.— 
At Nuneham, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Haggitt, a son. — 20. In Charterhouic-sq. 
the wife of Mr. Bell, of Bow Church-yard, 
Solicitor, of a seventh son and a dau. — 22. 
At Chertsey, the wife of Captain James A. 
Murray, R.N. a dau. — 23. At her house, in 
Jermyn-street, the lady of Sir Frederick 
Baker, a dau. — 29. The wife of Isaac Po- 
cock, esq. Maidenhead Bridge, a dau. — 30. 
The wife of Rev. Robert Crosby, of the Re- 
fuge for the Destitute, a son. 


♦ — 

MARRIAGES. 


Lately. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, 
Rev. John Bayly, Vicar of St. Merin, and 
Rector of Chil t borne Domore, to Mary, dau. 
of T. Valentine Cooke,, esq. of Hertford- 
st. May-fair. At Rickling, Rev. Fran- 

cis Horsley, Rector of Matching, Essex, to 
Anne- Jane, daughter of J. P. Judd, esq. of 

Mace's Place, London. Rev. Thomas 

Barber, Rector of Houghton Conquest, to 
Frances, dau. of Rev. Dr. Moore, Thurleigh, 
Beds.— At Dublin, by his father (the 
Lord Bishop of Cloyno), the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Warburton, to Alicia, dau. of late T. 
B. Isaac, esq. of Holywood House, co. Down. 
— Rev. Rich. Pennell, of Lyme, to Rebecca- 
Maria Hammett, relict of K. Hammett, esq. 
and dau. of late C. Bowles, esq. of East 
Sheen. Rev. W. Howter, B.A. of Cam- 

bridge, to Frances, dau. of Jos. Taylor, esq. 

of Yarmouth. Rev. G. Jeckell, B.A. of 

Redgrave, Norfolk, to Mary-Anne, dau. of 
Mr. Balduck, of Conington, co. Cambridge. 
—Rev. Stephen Tnackwcll, Rector of 
Birtsmorton, to Miss S. Clarke, of Berrow, 

co. Worcester. Rev. John Phear, Rector 

of EktI Stonham, to Catharine-Wreford, 
dau. of S. Budd, esq. of North Tawton, 

Devon. Rev. John Lloyd, of Cardigan, 

to Miss Mathias. 

May 3. James-Lenox-Wm. Napier, esq. 
of Loughcrew, co. Meath, to Selina, dau. of 
Sir Gray Skipwith, bart. of Alvcston, co. 
Warwick. At St. Margaret's Westmin- 

ster, Ma).-gen. Smith, to Amelia, widow 
of John Leopard, esq.« - ■*!. Joseph Lamb, 
esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Amelia- 
Mary, dau. of Joseph Michael, of Stamford, 
eaq.— At Gosport, Rev. Rich. Bingham, 
jun. to Frances-Campbell, dau. of the Tate J. 
Barton, esq. of Mount Pleasaut, Jamaica. 
—5. At St.Marylebone, Captain Francis 
J. Davies, Grenadier Guards, to Anna, dau. 


of Lieut.-gen. Dunlop, M. P. Rev, Sir 

T. Miller, hart, to Martha, dau. of Rev. J. 

Holmes, of Bungay. 6. At Liverpool, T. 

Parker, eBq. of Browsholme, co. York, ami 
of Alkincoats, co. Lancaster, to Mary, dau. 

ofWm. Molyneaux, esq. of Liverpool. 

J ohn Sturges, esq. to Harriet, dau. of late 
J. Whittaker, esq. of Doncaster. At Li- 

verpool, Richard Staniland, esq. to the eldest 
dau.*«f late E. Tennant, esq. Bolton Castle, 

Yorkshire. 10. At Hampstead, C. Hol- 

ford, esq. to Mary-Anne, dau. of E. Toller, 

esq. At Marylebone Church, Philip 

Saltmarshe, of Saltmarsh, co. York, esq. to 
Harriet, dau. of Robert Denison, esq. of 

Kilnwick Percy, in the same county. 1 1 . 

AtTottenham, Mr. HenryKing, of Falcon-sq. 
to Sarah, youngest dau. of John Chaplin, 

esq. of Tottenham. Rev. H. H. Millman, 

Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and Vicar of 
St. Mary's, Reading, to Mary-Anne, dau. of 
Lieut.-gen. CockeTl, of Sandleford- lodge, 

Berkshire. At St. Margaret's, Westmin- 

minster. Rev. Alex. Fownes Luttrell, Rector 
of East Quintockshead, Somerset, to Jane, 
dau. of W. Leader, esq. M.P. At Black- 

burn, James Hozier, esq. eldest son of Wm. 
Hozier, esa. of Newland and Barrowfield, to 
Catherine -Margaret, dau. of Wm. Feilden, 
esq. of Fenniscowles.— ■ — 12. C. W. Tabor, 
esq. of Balham-hill, to Emma, dau. of Wm. 
Shadbolt, e3q. of Stoclrwell.— — T. Blake, 
esq. of Doctors '-commons, to Maria-Emily, 
dau. of T. Cuhitt, esq. of Honing Hall, 

Norfolk. At St. Mary's, AJdermanbury, 

Mr. E. J. Newcomb, to Jane, dau. of late 

Jas. Newcomb, esq. Kidderminster. 10. 

J. G. Campbell, esq. Lieut. 32 Foot, youngest 
son of late Col. J. Campbell, of Shawficld, 
N. fi. to Ellen, dau. of Sir Pitzwilliam Bar- 
rington, bart. of Swainstnn, Isle of Wight. 
— 17. G. Hutchinson, esq. of Kdstaston 

House* 
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Home, to Charlotte, dau. of late J. Knight, 
esq. of Dodington, near Whitchurch.— 
18. At Hanwell, E. P. Walker, esq. of 
Balbr, Doncaster, to Anna-Sophia, dau. of 
lateR. Ibotson, 6sq. of Wooburn, Bucks. — 
At Trull, Somersetshire, Rev. David-Smith 
Stone, only son of Webb Stone, esq. of 
Comeytrowe House, near Taunton, to Isa- 
bella- Anne, dau. of late Captain T. Elphin- 
•tone, R.N. and of Belair House, co. Devon. 
—80. Ambrose Weston* esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Lydia, dau. of J. Watson, esq. of 
Hackney .———G . Friend, esq. of London, to 
Anne, dau. of R. Tomlin, esq. of North- 

down, Isle of Thanet. At Lambeth, G. 

Washington Abbott, esq. of Hay, Brecon, 
to Elizabeth-Caroline, dau. of late William 
Van, esq. of the Council-office.- — J ohn 
Edward, son of the Rev. John-Peploe Mos- 
ley, Rector of Rolleston, Staffordshire, to 
Caroline- Sophia, dau. of J. Paget, esq. of 

Newberry House, Somerset. Rev. Chas. 

Carr, Rector of Headbourne Worthy, Hants, 
and of Burnby, in Yorkshire, to Miss Allison 

of Knowstrop-house, near Leeds. 21 .At 

Mary-le-bone, Rev. Wm. Robinson, son of 
Sir J. Anderson, bart. to Hon. Susannah- 
Sophia Flower, eldest dau. of Vise. Ashbrook. 

22. At Brighton, Rev. J. Wood, of 

Newton Hall, Middlewich, to Mary, (lau. of 
late John Nugent, esq. of Clay -hill, Epsom, 

and niece of Right Hon. E. Burke. 24. 

At Brighton, Wm. Carrington, esq. of Col- 
chester, youngest son of R. Carrington, esq. 
Thames Bank, to Anne, dau. of S. Pritchard, 

esq. of Norwood. 25. At St. Pancras, 

Joseph -Wainwright Hodgetts, esq. of Bur- 
* ton-Creicent, to Sarah-Mayo, only dau. of 

S. Parkes, esq. of Mecklenburgh-squ. 

G. Beamen, esq. of Deau -street, Southwark, 
to Mary- Anne, dau. of Mr. Offley, of Hen- 
rietta-str. Covent-garden. Henry Rad- 

ford, esq. Solicitor, to Miss Freer, both of 

Atherstone. 26. At Nuneaton, George 

Platel, esq. of Peterborough, to Catherine, 
dau. of G. Greenway, esq. of Attleborough 
Hall. Chas. Lutyens, esq. Deputy Com- 

missary General, to Miss Fludyer, of Pang- 

bourn. 27. The Rev. John Blanchard, 

of Middleton RectoTV, near Beverley, to 
Anne, dau. of J. Radford, esq. of Smalley, 
co. Derby.— 31. James Rhodes, esq. of 
Finchley, to Sophia, dau. of Thos. Lermitte, 
esq. late of Colney Hatch. 

June 1. At Hemingford Grey, Hunts.’ 
i Rob. Ferriday, esq. of the Hay, Salop, to 
Sophia, dau. of late Rev. John Eastwick, 
of Weeldey, Northamptonshire.— —John' 
Woollam, esq. of Hampstead, to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of D. Burges, esq. of Bellevue, 

Clifton. W m. Harter, esq. of Leaf-sq. 

Manchester, to Frances-Williixninm, dau. of 
J. Watkins, esq. of Mayfield, near Bolton. 

At Berry Pomroy, Devon, H. Richard 

Roe, esq. of Gnaton House, to Anna-Maria, 
> dgU. of Christ. Farwell, esq. of Totneas— 
jKMPifton, Oliver William Span, esq. Ben • 
Ip Army, to Katherine-Elizabeth, dau. of 
Martin. Whiih, esq. late Chairman of the 


Board of Excise.— At Marchington, Wm. 
Worthington, jun. esq. of Burton-upon- 
Trent, to Marianne, dau. of F. Calvert, esq. 

of Houndhill. At Lambeth, the Rev. 

Edward Allen, of Blaokheath, to Anne, only 
dau. of W. Whitt on, esq. of Stockwell Com- 
mon. At Chelsea, Henry Despard, esq. 

Major 17th Reg. nephew or Gen. Despard, 
to Anne, dau. of late E. Rush worth, esq. of 
Farringford-hill, Isle of Wight, and grand- 
dau. of late Lord Holmes.— Mr. Wm. 
Bowden, merchant, to Margaret, dau. of 
Archibald Anderson, esq. of Edinburgh.— 
Capt. Croxton, Bengal Artillery, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of the Rev. R. Williams, Rector 
of Great Houghton, and Prebendary of Lin- 
coln.— At Sunbury, David Ricardo, esq. 
of Gatcombe Park, to Catherine, dau. of lato 
Wm. Thomas St. Quintin, esq. of Scamp- 

ston Hall, Yorkshire. 2. James Steward, 

esq. to Eliza, eldest dau. of Rev. Dr. Waite, 

of Lewisham -hill. 3. C. B. Robinson, 

esq. to Mery, dau. of Christ. Glover, esq. 

both of Ne w Brentford. Henry-N or wood 

Trye, esq. of Leckhampton Court, Glouces- 
tershire, to Alicia-Harriet, dau. of Francis 
Longworth, esq. of Cotswold House, and of 
Cragan, co. Westmeath.— 4. Robt. Belt, 
esq. eldest son of R. Belt, esq. of Bossal, 
Yorkshire, Barrister-at-Law, and a Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts, to Margnret, se- 
cond dau. of the late Capt. Gordon, of Barns- 
bury-street, Islington. 5. At Newing- 

ton, Surrey, Mr. Wm. Rossiter, of Frome, 
to Arundel, dau. of late Thos. Gale, esq. of 
Chester. Chas. Wyndham, esej. of Sud- 

bury, son of late Wm. Wyndham, esq. of 
Dinton, Wilts, to Maria-Frances, sister of 
Sir T. Freeman Heathcote, bart. of Hursley 
Park and Embley, Hants. 9. At Finch- 

ley, Edw. Rouse, esq. to Elizabeth, dau. of 

S. Wirabush, esq. 1 1 . At Deptford, Jas. 

Tomlin, esq. R.N. to Sophia, eldest dau. of 

J. D. Rolt, esq. 15. At Paris, Prince 

Polignac, Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
English Court, to Madame le Marquise de 
Choiseul. The lady was a widow ; her mo- 
ther was a very rich heiress, sister to the 

S resent Lord Rancliffe. 19. Wm. Henry 

lackey, esq. Solicitor, Bradford, Wilts, to 
Charlotte, dau. of R. Jordan, esq. M.D. of 
Finsbury-square.— 22. Alfred Stevenson, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, to Virginia,'' dau. of 
Matt. Consett, esq. of Guildford-street. — — 
24. At York, Norcliffe Norcliffe, esq. Major 




esq. of Langton Hall, Yorksliire, toDecima- 
Hester Beatrix, third dau. of John-Robinson 
Foulis, of Buokton Hall, esq. niece to the 
late Sir Wm. Foulis, of Ingleby Manor, and 
grand-dan. to the late Sir C. Sykes, of Sled- 
mere, harts.— *28. S. Whitbread, esa.M.P. 
to Julia, dau. of Major-gen. Hon. H. Brand. 

23. At Chelsea, G. W. Turner, esq. of 

Speldhurst, Kent, to Franees-Otway, dau. 
of late Capt. Raines, R. N. ■ 80. Abner- 
Wm. Brown, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Miss 
Dangerfield, of Burton-crescent. 


OBI- 
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CpUNT Jenison Walworth. 

Lately . At Heidelberg, in Germany, 
Francis Count Jenison Walworth, eld- 
est son of Francis Jenison, Esq. of Wal- 
worth, in Heighington, co. Durham # , 
where he was born February 8, 1764. 
On the retirement of his father and 
family to the Continent in 1776, after 
the sale of their property, he accom- 
panied them thither, and was es- 
tablished with them at Heidelberg, be- 
came successively Page and Colonel of 
the Guards to the Elector Palatine, af- 
terwards Colonel in the service of Hesse 
Darmstadt, from which Court at the 
commencement of the war in 1793, and 
when the Princes of Germany were sub- 
sidized by Great Britain, he was ap- 
pointed Envoy to the Court of St. 
James’s, and was entrusted with the 
negociations which ensued respecting 
the continuance of the Hessian troops 
in the English pay, and concluded a 
treaty with the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford, then Earl of Yarmouth, by which 
the stipulated contingents to the first 
coalition of the Continental States 
against Revolutionary France, was re- 
gulated and detailed. Subsequent to 
the marriage of the late King of Wur- 
temburg with the Princess Royal, he 
was selected for the office of Grand 
Chamberlain of the Household at Stut- 
gard, a station to which the superiority 
of his polished manners and refined ad- 
dress peculiarly qualified him; he re- 
mained in this dignity till the death of 
the King, and was high in the confi- 
dence of both their Majesties. Count 
Jenison married Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late celebrated Topham Beau- 
clerk, the intimate friend of Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Burke, by Lady Diana 
Spencer, eldest sister of the late Duke 
of Marlborough. By this lady (who in- 
herits her mother's talents for painting 
and the arts) he has left six children, 
viz . two sons and four daughters, be- 
sides a son by a former marriage, now 
Ambassador from Bavaria to the King 
of Naples. 

Sir James Graham, Bt. of Netherby. 

April 13. At Netherby, after a short 
illness, aged 63, Sir James Graham, Bt. 

* Of an ancient family, upwards of 
900 years resident at Walworth, and for 
detailed particulars of whom, see Sur- 
tees’s “ History of Durham," voL 111* 
390-91. 


The family of Graham la descended 
from the Earls of Monteith in Scotland. 
He was the second son of the Rev. 
Robert Graham, D.D. (by a daughter 
of Reginald Graham, esq.) of Netherby, 
a polished gentleman, and a sound clas- 
sical scholar. He was born in April, 
1761, and pupil of the celebrated Dr. 
Parr, at Stanmore. 

Netherby, and the improvements intro- 
duced in its appearance by Dr. Graham, 
are thus noticed by Mr. Pennant : 

“ Netherby, the seat of the Rev. Dr. 
Graham, placed on a rising ground, 
washed by the Esk, and commanding 
an extensive view: more pleasing to Dr. 
Graham as he sees from it a creation of 
his own ; lands that, eighteen years ago, 
were in a state of nature; the people 
idle and bad, still retaining a smack of 
the feudal manners ; scarce a hedge to 
be seen ; and a total ignorance prevail- 
ed of even coal and lime. His improv- 
ing spirit soon wrought a great change 
in these parts : his example instilled In- 
to the inhabitants an inclination to in- 
dustry ; and they soon found the differ- 
ence between sloth and its concomi- 
tantsf-dirt and beggary, and the plenty 
that a right application of the arts of 
husbandry brought among them. They 
lay in the midst of a rich country, yet 
starved in it ; but in a small space they 
found, that, instead of a produce that 
hardly supported themselves, they were 
enabled to raise even supplies for tbeir 
neighbours: that much of their land was 
60 kindly as to bear corn for many years 
successively without help of manure ; and 
for the more ungrateful soils, that there 
were limestones to be had, and coal to 
burn them.— • The wild tract soon ap- 
peared in form of verdant meadows and 
fruitful corn-fields : from the first, they 
were soon able to send, to distant places, 
cattle and butter; and their arable lands 
enabled them to maintain a commerce, 
as far as Lancashire, in corn. By sig- 
nifies s habitation : thus, there are three 
camps or stations with this termination, 
not very remote from one another ; Ne- 
therby, Middleby, and Overby." 

In 1 775 Netherby was visited fay the 
late Rev. T. Maurice ) and the result 
of the visit to tbit charming place was 
his poem, entitled •« Netherby," which 
thus opens t 

“ Are these the regions, where, from age 

to age. 

Contending uations strove with mutual 1 * 

ragei 


Her 
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H«r barren wing, where brooding Fa- 
mine spread ; [bead ? 

And frantie Faction reared her hydra 
How chang'd the scene— what glorious 
prospects rise ; [eyes ! 

Wbere-e'er, delighted, roll my wond’ring 
Here guardian Peace, here active Cul- 
ture reigns. 

And boundless Plenty clothes the fertile 
plains. 

Ton stream *, that erst, impurpled with 
the slain, [main. 

In many%a sanguine billow sought the 
Now guiltless rolls— and views with con- 
scious pride 

Luxuriant landscapes glitter on her side ; 
A thousand hills with wealth and ver- 
dure f crown'd, [round ! 

And vales in rich profusion smiling 

No more they ring with battle's fierce 
alarms, [arms ; 

No trumpets* early clangours rouze to 
Echoes of rapture now, alone, they hear, 
The ploughman's whistle, or the sports- 
man's cheer— 

What though bleak Boreas oft deform 

the day, [ray, 

And lowering storms obscure the genial 
Th* industrious swain, with Arm, un- 
daunted soul. 

Defies his rage, and bids the tempest 
roll.”— 

Dr. Graham died in the year 1782, 
and the following inscription, contain- 
ing no fulsome hyperbolical praises, but 
comme'taorative of his sterling worth, 
has been engraved on his tomb in the 
Church of Arthuret. 

1 " Near this place are interred the re- 
mains Of the Rev. Robert Graham, D.D. 
the owner and improver of this large 
territory, who died February 2, 1782, 
setat 72. Blest with an ample fortune, 
he regarded not the gifts of Providence 
in a selfish view— but as the means of 
dispensing blessings and happiness to 
others. He was, indeed, of a disposi- 
tion truly kind and beneficent ; and 
the affectionate family be left, and 
those who were honoured with his ac- 
quaintance, must long lament the loss 
of the best of fathers, and of friends. 

- * The Esk. 

f Mr. Maurice adds in a note : " Dr. 
Parr, who in the autumn of 1819, 
paid a visit to bis respected pupil at 
Netherby, informs me, these planta- 
tions, during the long time since 1 last 
beheld them, have grown and spread to 
an astonishing height and extent | proud, 
equally in the decline, as at the begin - 
ing of life, to follow his friendly coun- 
eels, 1 have made use Of some of his ob- 
eervations to improve this and other of 
any juvenile poems." 


11 Here likewise rest the remains of 
his eldest son, Charles Graham, Esq. 
who survived his father only a few days.” 

On the death of his elder brother 
Charles, the subject of this article came 
into possession of this fine estate, in a 
manner created by his intelligent father. 

He was created a Baronet, Dec. 2B, 
1782; and married in 1785 Lady Ca- 
therine Stewart, eldest daughter of 
John, 7th Earl of Galloway, K.T. by 
whom he had the present Baronet ; three 
other sons, and nine daughters. 

' In 1796, posterior to the general elec- 
tion, he was elected M.P. for Ripon, and 
again returned in 1802 without any op- 
position. The merit of this highly re- 
spected and excellent gentleman are so 
well known throughout the kingdom, 
that a lengthened eulogy of him is not 
at all necessary. In political principle, 
he uniformly evinced the strongest at- 
tachment to the King and Constitution 
of his country. In all the relations of 
life— as a husband, parent, master, land- 
lord — he was most exemplary and libe- 
ral ; and his name will lung be held in 
veneration, not merely by his family, 
but also by all who enjoyed the honour 
of his friendship, or lived within the 
sphere of his influence. His remains 
were interred on April 20th, in the fa- 
mily vault, at Artharet, and were fol- 
lowed to their resting place by a long 
train of tenantry. 

Sir Henry Bate Dudley, Bart. 

A Correspondent presumes upon the 
favour of his good friend Sylvanus Ur- 
ban, to make a short addition to the 
memoir of the late Sir Henry Bate Dud- 
ley, inserted in the “ Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine” for March, p. 273, which memoir 
is chiefly confined to matters connected 
with Essex. 

He conceives that during the residence 
of Sir Henry at Ely, circumstances oc- 
curred entitled to attention. Insurrec- 
tion had reared its sable standard : it 
was not a danger conjured up by fear, 
when— 

u The quaking powers of night stand in 
amaze at nothing." 

The Gazette of the 23d of May, 1816, 
gave the public notice, "That a great 
number of persons had, for some time 
past, unlawfully assembled tbemselvea 
together in divers parts of the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge ; held nightly meetings, and 
set fire to several dwelling-houses, barns, 
out-buildings, and stacks of corn ; and 
bad destroyed cattle, corn, threshing- 
machines, and other instruments of hus- 
bandly”— and offered a "reward of 

> 00 *. 
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100/. for every person who should be 
convicted of any of tbe aforesaid of- 
fences." 

To the above authoritative warning 
to his Majesty's well-disposed subjects, 
including the great bodies of Magis- 
tracy in the said counties, the follow- 
ing extract from the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine of May, in tbe same year, p. 462, 
records as follows, and proves how much 
the Magistracy were alive to their duty. 

“ On Thursday, May 23d, tbe main 
body of Insurgents were defeated at 
Littleport , near Ely, by the exertions of 
Sir H. B. Dudley, and the Rev. H. Law, 
Magistrates, aided by Captain Wortham's 
troop of Yeomanry, a small detachment 
of the 1st Dragoons, commanded by 
Capt. Methuen, and a few of the dis- 
banded Militia, who were armed from 
the County depdt. The rioters soon 
began to fire upon the Magistrates and 
the troops from barricaded bouses near 
the river ; when the latter were order- 
ed to fire into them. The insurgents 
soon began to fly from every part of the 
town over the Fens, and were pursued 
in every direction : two of them only 
were killed (one of them a ringleader) 
and a few wounded; upwards of 100 
were taken prisoners to Ely." 

The conclusive account of these un- 
fortunate persons is to be traced in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for June 1816, p. 
558. Mr. Justice Abbott, Mr. Justice 
Burroughs, and E. Christian, esq. (late 
Chief Justice of tbe Isle of Ely) opened 
a Special Commission on the 17th of 
the said month, and after the SAme 
had been read, they proceeded to Ely 
Cathedral, where a sermon was preach- 
by Sir Henry Dudley. Of 82 prisoners, 
24 were arraigned and found guilty; five 
only were ordered for execution, and 
probably only three eventually suffered; 
and the whole of those who were not 
placed at the bar were discharged by 
Proclamation. 

During the interval of the above pro- 
ceedings, tbe Grand Jury for the Isle 
of Ely, in assembly in their Judicial 
Chamber at Ely, voted on the 19th 
June, 1816, " Their unanimous thanks 
to Sir H. B. Dudley, and the rest of the 
Magistrates within the said! Isle, for 
their spirited, prudent, and energetic 
conduct," by which “ tranquillity was 
so soon restored to the Isle and they 
further expressed to Sir Henry “ tbe 
high sense they entertained of tbe ex- 
cellent discourse delivered at tbe Cathe- 
dral Church at Ely, before the Judges," 
and considering that the publication 
thereof "may be attended with bene- 
ficial effects if generally diffused," “ una- 


nimously requested the same might be 
printed." 

The flattering approbation of tbe fol- 
lowing distinguished persons followed. 
“ At a Meeting of the Magistrates for 
the Isle of Ely, on the 8th July, 18 Iff, 
the Rev. George Jenyns, Prebendary of 
Ely, in tbe Chair, when “ it was unani* 
mously resolved,"— 1st. That the thanks 
of the Meeting be given to Sir H. Bate 
Dudley, for his very spirited and firm 
conduct during the riots. — 2d. Resolved, 
at the suggestion of the Earl of Hsrd- 
wicke, Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Cnmbridge, and the Lord Bishop of 
Ely, the Lord of tbe Franchise, ** That 
a piece of plate be presented to Sir 
Henry Bate Dudley, as a token of the 
high sense which this Meeting* enter- 
tains of his services." — 3. Resolved, 
"That a subscription be entered into 
fur the above purpose; and that a Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, the Lord Bishop of Ely, Lord 
Eardley, the very Rev. Dean, and the 
Members of the Chapter of Ely, the 
Magistrates, &c. be appointed for car- 
rying the same into execution." 

And a very valuable cup was pre- 
sented to Sir H. B. Dudley accordingly. 

The unanimous thanks of the Magis- 
trates of the County of Cambridge, as- 
sembled on the ] 9th July, 1816, were 
also conveyed to Sir II. Bate Dudley, 
in very emphatic expressions, '* for his 
very active, Arm, and judicious con- 
duct” on the occasion aforementioned. 

And the still more gratifying testi- 
mony, conveyed by Lord Sidmouth's 
Letter of the 1st July, 1816, is also to 
be recorded, which Letter concludes in 
the following expressions. “ 1 have par- 
ticular satisfaction in obeying the Com- 
mands of the Prince Regent , by convey* 
ing to you the Assurances of his Royal 
Highness's entire approbation of your 
prompt, decisive, and judicious conduct 
on the late critical and important oc- 
casion." 

Your Correspondent will now recur 
to a circumstance relative to the de- 
fence of the sea-eoast of Essex. He met 
Sir Heniy many years since at tbe bouse 
of Sir William Hillary at Danbury-place. 
Several officers were of tbe party, at tbe 
bead of which was General Sir George 
Beckwith. This able officer drew Sir 
Henry apart, and they long continued 
in discussion. It afterwards appeared 
that tbe General bad been somo time 
in possession of a plan, which Sir Henry 
prepared for resisting the Enemy in 
".ase the Invasion, bo much threatened, 
should be attempted on the Coast of 
Essex, where indeed it was most ap- 
prehended, 
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prehended,#roin the fitoeu of the Dutch 
Sbhoote, and other craft, for that shore* 
Sir George on this occasion remarked, 
that he should be entirely guided by 
Sir Henry’s most judicious plan for se- 
curing the corn and driving off the cat- 
tle 9 as well as by his excellent sugges- 
tions for impeding the enemy : and 
during a short absence of Sir Henry, 
he spoke of his powers of mind on mi- 
litary subjects as very extraordinary 
adding, that “ he ought to have Brad- 
well again, to inspire the inhabitants 
of the district with heroism and confi- 
dence." 

Sxa Thomas Plumer, Knt. 

March 24. Right Hon. Sir Thoa. Plu- 
mer, knt. Master of the Rolls, F.R. and 
A.S. He was educated at University Col- 
lege, Oxford; where he took the degree 
of M.A. March 6, 1778; B.C.L. Oct. 
24, 1783. The late Rev. T. Maurice, in 
his “ Memoirs," thus notices his fellow- 
collegian, Mr. Plumer, in a letter to Wal- 
ter Pollard, esq. dated Feb. 14, 1775. 

“ As we have the best tutor* at Univer- 
sity, so likewise have we one of the best scho- 
lars among the Undergraduates. His name 
is' Plumer, a friend of Jones ; ardent, inde- 
fatigable in his studies, no difficulties can 
discourage, no pleasures allure him ; but on 
he toils with unwearied application, and 
must, I think, reach the summit of human 
science, if the great ‘ teacher Death,* does 
not interrupt his progress ; which seems 
f likely, from his consumptive appearance f.” 
Mr. Plumer was made Solicitor General 
in place of Sir S. Romilly, on the coming 
in of the Percival administration ; and* was 
knighted April 15, 1807; Attorney-Gene- 
ral in 1812, on the event of Sir Vicary 
Gibbs being made a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas; Vice-Chancellor (being the 
first in that office) in 1813 ; and Master of 
the Rolls in the latter end of 1818, on the 
resignation of Sir Wm. Grant. It is re- 
markable that the three leading Counsel of 
Mr. Hastings, on his impeachment, were 
advanced to very high ranks in their pro- 
fession— -Mr. Law, Mr. Dallas, and Mr. 
Plumer. The first was made Chief Justice 
of England and a Peer of the realm ; the 
next, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
the last, Master of the Rolls. 

His remains were deposited on the first 
of April in a vault in the Rolls Chapel. 

In compliance with the wishes or the de- 
ceased, the ceremony was conducted in the 
most private manner, and was accordingly 
attended only by the members of his family 
and a few near relations. 


. * Mr. W. Scott, now Lord Stowell. 
f: Memoirs of an Author* part ii. p. 25. 


Admiral De Courcy. 

Feb. 22. At his sent, Stockton House, 
near Salt ash, the Hon.Michae! de Courcy, 
Admiral of the Blue. 

The noble family of De Courcy is al- 
lied to most of the Princes of Europe, 
deriving its descent in the male line 
from the house of Lorraine, of the race 
of the Emperor Charlemagne, or Charles 
I. surnamed the Great, who obliged the 
Saxons, and all other heathens whom he 
conquered, to receive the Christian faith ; 
and so made the grand revolution of 
•Europe. 

The subject of this memoir was the 
third and eldest surviving son of John, 
the 25th Lord Kingsale, Baron Courcy, 
of Courcy, and Baron Ringrone, pre- 
mier Baron of the kingdom of Ireland, 
by Martha, daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Heron, of Dorsetshire g which nobleman, 
on being presented to his late Majesty, 
Sept. 15, 1762, had the honour of assert- 
ing the ancient privilege of his family, 
by wearing his hat in the royal presence, 
granted to his ancestor, John de Courcy, 
Earl of Ulster, Ac. by John, King of 
England. 

During the American war our officer 
commanded the Swallow sloop, from 
which vessel he was posted Sept. 6, 
1783, into tbe Europa of 50 guns, tbe 
flag ship of the late Admiral Gambier, 
on the Jamaica station. In 1787 we 
find him in the Hyasna of 20 guns, 
escorting the first party of convicts 
ever sent to New South Wales, 100 
leagues to the Westward. He was 
afterwards stationed on tbe coast of 
Ireland, for the suppression of smug- 
gling. 

At the commencement of the war 
with France, in 1793, Capt. de Courcy 
was appointed to the Pearl frigate, on tbe 
Irish station $ and from that ahip re- 
moved, about the latter end of the year 
1794, to the Magnanime, a cut down 
64, mounting 26 24-pounders on the 
main-deck, 18 12-pounders on tbe quar- 
ter-deck and forecastle, and 4 42-pounder 
carronades. 

We find the following French priva- 
teers among the list of captures made 
by Capt. De Courcy during the time 
he commanded tbe Magnanime : Le 
Triton, 8 guns, pierced for 18, 180 men; 
le Tiercelet, 8 guns, 10 swivels, and 47 
men ; P Eugenic, 18 guns, 107 men ; 
PAudacieux, 20 guns, 137 men; and la 
Colombe, 12 guns, 64 men. He also 
assisted at the capture of la Decade 
French frigate of 36 guns ; and tbe 
defeat of a French squadron off Ire- 
land, Oct. IS, 1798; on which latter 
occasion tbe Magoanime bad 7 men 
wounded, 


In 
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In February, 1799, our officer was ap- 
pointed to the Canada, of 74 guns, at- 
tached to the Channel fleet, one of the 
ships sent on an expedition against Qui- 
heron in the summer of 1 800. 

On the 10th April, 1$01, the Canada 
was off the Black Rocks, when the Mars 
carried away her head, bowsprit, fore- 
mast, main-top- mast, and main-yard, 
by running foul of the Centaur. Capt. 
De Courcy succeeded in towing the 
Mars safe m Plymouth, where she ar- 
rived ten days after the accident. At 
the conclusion of the war, our officer 
commanded the Namur, a second rate. 

Soou after the renewal of hostilities, 
in 1803, Capt. l)e Courcy was appoint- 
ed to the Plautagenet, a 74-gun ship 
built without a poop, on a plan sug- 
gested by Lord Gnmbier. After cruiz- 
ing some time on the coast of Ireland, 
he convoyed the outward-bound East 
India fleet to St. Helena; and on his 
return thence with several China ships 
under his protection, was presented 
by the Court of Directors with 500 
guineas, for the purchase of a piece of 
plate. 

On the 28th Nov. 1804, he commis- 
sioned the St. George of 98 guns, at 
Plymouth; and soon after proceeded in 
her to the Jamaica station, where he 
continued until promoted to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral, Nov. 9, 1805. Early 
in 1808, we find him with his flag in 
theToiinaut, 80 guns, accompanying Sir 
John T. Duckworth to the West Indies 
and coast of America, in chase of a 
French squadron; which, however, elud- 
ed the vigilance of its pursuers, who 
anchored in Cawsand bay on the 18th 
April, after traversing upwards of 13,000 
miles. 

In January, 1809, Rear-Admiral De 
Courcy commanded the squadron that 
covered the embarkation of the ill-fated 
British army at Corunna, in front of 
which place the gallant Sir John Moore, 
after conducting a retreat unparalleled 
in modern history, was snatched from 
his country in the moment of victory. 
Among the emigrants of distinction who 
sought an asylum on board the Tunnant, 
on this occasion, was the Duke of Vera 
Aguas, the lineal descendant of the ce- 
lebrated Christopher Columbus. On the 
25lb of the same mouth, the Housts of 
Lords and Commons passed a vote of 
thanks to the Rear-Admiral, the Cap- 
tains, officers, and meu of the squadron, 
for the assistance they had afforded the 
army. 

The subject of this memoir was soon 
after appointed Comniauder-iu- Chief at 
Brazil, and proceeded thither in the Di- 
Gent. Mao. Suppt. XCIV. Part I. 


ana frigate* On his arrival at Ris Ja- 
neiro, he hoisted his flag in the Fbudroyi 
ant, of 80 guns, whejre it continued un- 
til his return to England in 181& 

Our officer was advanced to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral, July 31, 1810 ; ami be- 
came an Admiral of the Blue, July 19, 
1821. He married, Oct. 24, 1786, Miss 
Blennerhasset, daughter uf Conway Blen- 
nerhasset, of Castle Conway, co. Kerry, 
esq. (descended from the ancient Cum- 
berland family of that name) and sister 
of the present Dowager Baroness King- 
sale. The Admiral’s daughter, Anne, 
married in June, 1812, Capt. Sir John 
Gordon Sinclair, hart. R. N. His eldest 
son is in Holy Orders. 

Col, Edw. Madden. 

April 19. At his house in Edgar- 
buildings, Bath, much respected and be- 
loved, Col. Edward Madden. He enter- 
ed the service of bis country bv pur- 
chasing an Ensigncy in the 27th, or 
Enniskilling regiment, Oct. 1, 1758. In 
1759, he was at the taking of the Isle 
De Noix, under Gen. IJavihiml , in 1 760, 
offTiconderoga and Crown Point, at the 
taking of Montreal, and the reduction 
of Canada, under Gen. Amherst. He 
was at the reduction of Murtinicn in 
1761, under Gen. Monkton ; Grenada 
under Gen. Welsh; of the Havannah 
under Lord Albemarle, where, ns an 
Ensign acting as Lieutenant of light 
infantry, he was present at the stunn- 
ing of a Spanish redoubt, and was m 
consequence appointed Lieut, in the 
15th regiment, the 18th of July, 1762, 
by Lord Albemarle, having two senior 
Ens. in the 27th regiment. In 1776 lie 
was at Cape Fear, in South Carolina, 
under Sir Henry Clinton ; at the reduc- 
tion of Staten Island and New York ; 
and at the Head of Elk, Brandywine, 
White Plains, and Philadelphia, under 
Sir Wm. Howe; and was , appointed 
Town Major of Philadelphia. May 14, 
1776, he was appointed Capt.-lieut. in 
the 18th reg. He was at the bailie of 
Monmouth, in the Jerseys, under Sir 

H. Clinton ; at the taking of St. Luclc, 
in the West Indies, under Gen. Grant; 
St. Eustatia, under Gen. Vaughan ; and 
at many other operations of Jess note. 

In the end of May, 1776, he was ap- 
pointed Capt. in the 15th regt. by Sir 
11. Clinton. Nov. 18, 1790, he had the 
brevet of M^jor; the 31st of Aug. 1791, 
he was obliged to purchase the Majo- 
rity, six months after the late Major’s 
death, and on service at Dominica in 
quelling the mutinous negroes. March 

I, 1790, be was appointed Lieut.-col. 
in the army, and April, 29, 1795,Lieut.- 

col. 
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col. to the 16th. rat. Jm* 1, 1799, 3m 
had the brevet of Col. in the army. In 
1 801 he «u appointed Bri^.-gen. in Ire- 
land, where he remained during the rebel- 
lion, at the conclusion of which he sold 
out, considering himself neglected after hie 
very long and severe services. 


Luke White, Esq. M.P, 

Feb, 35. In Park- street, Grosvenor- 
square, Luke White, esq. M.P. for thl 
county of Leitrim. 

He rose, by slow degrees, from being 
the poorest, to be the richest man in Ire- 
land. He commenced business as an itine- 
rant bookseller at Belfast, and was in the 
practise of selling by auction his pamph- 
lets and imperfect volumes in the public 
streets of Belfast. The knowledge he thus 
acquired of public sales, procured him the 
situation of cleric to an auctioneer in Dub- 
lin. * There he opened a small book-shop* 
became eminent in that line, sold l<*jtery- 
tickets, and by his speculations in the 
funds, and contracting for government loans, 
acquired his enormous wealth. 

His will has been lodged in ttUt^fspo- 
gative Court. His property amounted to 
30,0001. a year real estate, and 100,0004. 
in money and securities. This, which re- 
mained after the enormous sum of 300,0004, 
expended upon elections, he has bequeath- 
ed by will as follows : — To his eldest son* 
Colonel Thomas White, of Woodlands, 
county of Dublin, who in 181$ married 
Juliana, daughter of Viscount Gort, 6,000/. 

■ a year. This includes the estate of Lut- 
trell’s town, near Dublin, purchased of the 
Earl of Carhampton, for the sum of 1 00,0004. 
— To his second son, married to Miss Ross, 
7,000/. a year. — To his third son, not mar- 
ried, 4,500/. a year. — To his fourth son, not 
married, the present Representative of the 
county of Dublin, 13,000/. a year.— To his 
son by a second wife, 5004. a year for a certain 
time, and then 1 0.0004. in lieu of that an- 
nuity.— To his three daughters, 10,0004. 
each. — The marriage settlement on his wi- 
dow is 1,0004. a year. — It is said that his 
' eldest son offended him by refusing to of- 
fer himself a candidate for Dublin, with a 
promise to support the Catholic cause. His 
eon, Samuel White, esq. has succeeded him 
in the representation of the county of 
Leitrim. 


John Philips, Esq. 

Feb, 3. John Philips, esq. of Bank Hall, 
near Stockport, Cheshire, having nearly at- 
tained the advanced age of 90 years.— He was 
descended from a respectable family, and was 
the father of Francis Philips, esq. of Manches- 
ter. He had been a manufacturer ; and for 
a great portion of bis life (till within seven 
jMf or his dissolution) acted in the Com- 
mhsiofi of the Peace for his own and the ad- 
founty of Lancaster, devoting in- 
at attention to the faithful end ho- 


nourable discharge of his magisterial du- 
ties. 

He married Sarsli, daughter of George 
Leigh, esq. of Oughtrington, Cheshire, 
and sister of John Leigh, the last of that 
name of Oughtrington, descended from the 
Leighs of Westhsll. She had two other bro- 
thers wbo survived ; namely, Hugh-Hindley 
Leigh of Liverpool, esq. one of the Com- 
mon Council of that Borough, who married 
the sole heiress of the late Mr. Knight, 
merchant j and Samuel Egerton Leigh ; and 
several sisters. Catherine married John Ri ea- 
rner of Warrington, whose daughter Anne 
married Matthew Gregson of Liverpool, 
and of Overton Hall, in parish of Malpas, 
esq. author of the “ Fragments of Lanca- 
shire/* She left only one son, John- Leigh 
Gregson, of Trinity College, Cambridge* 
and ssveral daughters. The descent and the 
respectable connections of the Leigh family 
are given in the “ Fragments of Lanca- 
shire,** n. 175. , 

The late John -Leigh Philips, son of 
this venerable gentleman, by his wife 
Sarah, aforenamed, was a gentleman well- 
hdowo tor his great taste in Painting, Bo- 
tany, Natural History, and above all for 
his general knowledge and study in the ma- 
nufactory in which he was engaged. In 
perfecting tills, he successfully applied his 
teste and knowledge j and in the general wel- 
. fare of the town he took the greatest in- 
terest. He was deservedly chosen Colonel 
of a well-diseiplined regiment of Volunteers 
during the war. 

His father, whose death we now record, 
was gifted with a mind of peculiar vigour 
and acuteness ; and uniting, with high clas- 
sical attainments, great experience of man- 
kind, he was eminently qualified for his im- 
portant public functions. If inflexible in- 
tegrity, and cool and dispassionate judg- 
ment— if a knowledge the most intimate, 
and an administration the most impartial 
of the laws of his country, attach value to 
the Magistrate — they were the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of Mr. Philips. To 
these inestimable Qualifications he added 
unshaken loyalty to his King, and the most 
decided attachment to his country, its Con- 
stitution, and its established Religion. In 
private life, his many virtues were equally 
the theme of admiration — kind, affable, be- 
nevolent, and affectionate ; he died esteem- 
ed as a friend, beloved as a parent, and 
lamented by all. To the division of the 
county which he belonged to, of which he 
was the pride and ornament, his loss is irre- 
parable. — In his conduct he has left a legacy 
for all. — His remains were deposited Feb. 

1 1 , in the family-vault at Didsbury. 

Mu. James George Barlace. 

May 1. Of a rapid decline, in the 31 st 
year of his age, Mr. James George Barlace, 
of King-street, Holborn, a young nan of 
singular and signal self-acquired attainments 

and 
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and exemplary virtue : by the former* had 
he been spared, his name would have been 
distinguished ; by the latter* and by faith 
in Gospel revelation* his death-bed was 
rendered easy and instructive. At a very 
early age he became an excellent draughts- 
man; but, in 1807* endured with heroic 
fortitude and Christian resignation a loss* 
that for a time put a stop to all his hopes 
of honourable independence as an artist : 
this loss was the amputation of his right 
arm. Shortly afterwards* however, by dint 
of invincible industry and gifted genius* the 
subject of this brief memoir reoeived from 
the Society of Arts, by the hands of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex* {who 
shed tears of generous sensibility on the oc- 
casion*) the Minerva medal for a drawing of 
a portrait executed with the left hand 2 Mr. 
B. was equally successful* with bb pen. 
When only sixteen years old* he finished a 
work iu quarto* intituled ** The Progress of 
Knowledge in England* from the conver- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxons to the end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.*' Thb book was 
published in December* 1819. Hb reading 
was extensive* and conduoted with taste and 
judgment* hit memory wai strong* hb Dean- 
ners were amiable. Perhaps in contemplat- 
ing the certainty of speedy dissolution* fear 
young men ever displayed the possession of 
a firmer mind. Holding out from the bed hb 
only arm, which was a perfect skeleton* ** I 
am now*'* said he* <f a habitation of bones. 
The mind cannot dwell here long. All my 
powers are ceasing to act. God gave me 
life, to receive it again at his own pleasure. 

1 have no wish, no complaint; but am pray- 
ing the Almighty to release me soon. 1 
hope all around me will fervently do the 
same.” Mr. B. was confined to his bed of 
laiaguishment for five weeks* during which 
and a previous long .illness* no murmur or 
exclamation of impatience* escaped hb pal- 
lid lips. Just before he ceased to breathe* 
lie requested his parents to come nearer to 
him* tenderly addressed them both* and in a 
most energetic and impressive manner, with 
a voice as strong as when in health, im- 
plored God's blessing upon them. Mr. B. 
lias left some few paintings, which are spe- 
cimens of hb proficiency* and a quarto MS. 
on the writings of the poet Gray, with some 
detached pieces well worth preservation. 

Chelsea . B. 

CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Jan. 11. At Odiham* aged 38, the Rev. 
Henry fFashington, M.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

Jan. 35. At Winkfield, aged 81* the 
Rev. George Boyce , more than 50 yean Cu- 
rate of Winkfield, and Master of the Gram- 
mar Schools. 

Jan. 36. At Leith, the Rev. Robert Dick - 
•sen, D.D. who for 38 years discharged the 


ministerial duties la the parish of Sooth 
Leith. 

Feb . 1 . Suddenly, at Barrow Parsonage, 
Suffolk, in hb 38th year* the Rev. Mr. 
Raworth, officiating Minister of that parish. 
He had delivered an excellent discourse from 
the pulpit In the afternoon he died* but 
from his appearance was supposed to be 111 
before he concluded, and he found it neces- 
sary to stop at the house of the Rector* the 
Rev. A. Mainwartng, where he expired, not- 
withstanding every assbtanoe was given to 
him. 

Feb. 9. At Shrub's Hill, Lyndliurst* In 
his 78th year, deeply lamented by all who 
knew him* the Rev. Henry Longdrn, Rector 
of Rockbourn, Hants, and of Whitsbury* 
Wilts, aad one of hb Majesty's Justices of 
the Peace for the said counties. He was 
presented to the Rectory of Whitsbury ha 
1777* tad to that of Rockbourn* hy the 
Deke of Manchester. 

Feb. Iff. Suddenly, at the Manse of Kll- 
winning, Ayrshire, after having discharged 
the whale duties of the day, the Rev. James 
Steven, D.D. Minister of that parish. 

IhftJM. In hb 73d year, the Her. Ri- 
chatd Thomas Gough t uncle to Lord Cal- 
thorpe. He was of Trinity College, Oxford* 
where ha took his degrees of M.A. Nov. 37, 
1777 i Was presented In 1 804 to the Rectory 
nf Acle, Norfolk ; and to the Vicarage of 
Little Ltngham, with the Rectories of Blake- 
ttp<aad Cockthorpe* in 1813, by Lord 
Calthorpe. He resided constantly and con- 
scientiously at his Rectory, a small village 
on the sea-coast* consbting almost entirely 
of fishermen's huts. 

Feb. S3. At Treleaven, near Mevagbtey, 
Cornwall* aged 85, the Rev. Philip Lym , 
nearly 50 years Vicar of tliat parish — a gen- 
tleman of extensive erudition, but of very ec- 
centric habits. He was of Oriel College, Ox-r 
ford, B.C.L. Mar. 6, 1 770 ; and D.C.L. Mar. 
8, 1 770. He was presented to hb living in 
1775, by the Earl of Mount Edgeouiube, 
His distinguishing peculiarity was a dread of 
contamination. He scrupulously avoided 
not only direct contact with the human spe- 
cies, but with any thing that had been 
touched by others. He suffered no one to 
approach within a certain distance of his 
person ; nor would he put on a garment of 
any kind until it had passed through a series 
of ablutions, and had been thoroughly fuusi-i 
gated by himself. Even money he would 
not touch* unless it had been passed through 
water* and* either by himself or In hb pre- 
sence, cleansed, by brushing* from its con- 
tracted impuritbs. Until within a few days 
of his decease* he uniformly rose at a very 
early hour, and retired to hb study* where* 
with the intervals at meals* ha continued 
secluded the greater part of the day, not 
permitting to himself* even iu the coldest 
weather, the indulgence of a fire. To hb 
abstemious mode of living* aad rigid ad- 
herence 
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herencc to rule, may certainty be attributed 
the protracted term of his life, and his free- 
dom from bodily disease. 

Feb. 23. Aged 80, the Rev. Dr. Ford , 
formerly Ordinary of Newgate. He was a 
very worthy man, and was much and deserv- 
edly esteemed by the City Magistrates, who, 
on his retirement from office, settled ou him 
an annuity which provided for the comforts 
of his latter days. 

Feb. 25. At York, aged 84, the Rev. 
Richard Etrdsatt , for many years an emi- 
nent preacher in the old connexion of Me- 
thodists. 

Feb . 27. In his 71st year, at Evercrecch, 
of which place he was more than 40 years 
Vicar, the Rev. John Jenkins , Prebendary 
of Wells. He was of Brazen Nose College, 
Oxford, B.C.L. May 30, 1777 ; was elected 
to the J*rehendal Stall of Dinder in Wells 
Cathedral, in 1779; and in 1780, was pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of Evercrcecli cum 
Chesterhlade, by W. Rodbard, Esq. 

March 1. At Charlestown, America, the 
Rev. Philander Chase , son of the Rt. Rev. 
the Bishop of Ohio. 

March 8. At Southampton, aged 76' 
years, the Rev. Hugh Hilly D.D. Ri ctor of 
Church Oakley, in the co. of Hants, and 
Holy Rood, Southampton, during the pe- 
riod of 32 years. lie was of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxon, where he proceeded M. A. 
June ), 1774; B.D. July 7; and D.D. 
July 2, 1792 ; irt which year his College 
presented him to the living of Church Oak- 
ley, and Holy Rood. 

' March 13. At the Glebe-house, Wes- 
ter field, near Ipswich, deservedly respected, 
the Rev. James Ililch . This worthy Divine 
received his academical education at St. J ohn’s 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of A.B. in 1783, and to that of 
A.M. in 1786. In 1784, he was elected a 
Fellow of that Society. In 1788, he was 
presented to the Rectory of Westerfield by 
the Bishop of Ely. Mr. If. was twice mar- 
ried, and died a widower, leaving nine or- 
phan children to lament his irreparable loss. 

/Ipril 24. At the Rectory-house, the 
Rev. E. Youhy Vicar of Apesthorp. He 
was the only son of the Rev. A. Youle, Rec- 
tor of West Retford, Nottinghamshire ; was 
of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1814; 
and had not long been presented to his 
living. 

April 30. At the Glebe-house, Riven- 
hall, in, the 56th year of his age, the Rev. 
Shirley Western. This respectable Divine 
received his academical education at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of A.B. in 1791, and to that of 
A.M. in 1794. in 1798, he was presented 
to the Rectory of H emingstone, Suffolk, by 
the Bishop of Norwich; and in 1820, to 
£h*t of Rivenliall, Essex, by C. E. Western, 
He had been an invalid for many years, 
j Ltftefy.' At the Vicarage-liouse, Driffield, 


in hi* 74th year, the Rev. Thos. Ward , Perpe- 
tual Curate of He&dge, co. Derby, and for 
nearly half a century officiating minister of 
Driffield. 

At the Parsonage-house, Willerslcy, co. 
Hereford, the Rev. George Williams, Cu- 
rate of the above-named place, and of Buck- 
land, co. Gloucester. 

Rev. Watkin Williams , Vicar of Nant- 
glyn, co. Denbigh ; to which he was pre- 
seated in 1614, by the Bishop of St. As&ph. 

Aged 73, at Cornwood, the Rev. Duke 
Yonge, Vicar of Cornwood, Devon, and 
of Shcviock, Cornwall. He was of King’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1803, M.A. 
1 80R ; was presented to the Vicarage 
of Cornwood in 1793, by the Bishop of 
Exeter ; to the Vicarage of Wil lough ton, in 
] 805, by his College ; in the following year, 
the Rt. Hon. R. P. Carew presented him to 
the living of St. Anthony ; and to that of 
Shcviock, in 1 80R. He was many years an 
active magistrate in the county of Devon. 



DEATHS. 


London and its Environs. 

April 5. At her villa. Broom House, 
Fulham, at a very advanced age, the Right 
Hon. Mary Dowager Countess of Lnnsdule, 
aunt to J. A. Stuart Wortley, esq. M.P. — 
She was daughter of John, 3d Earl of Bute, 
and was married to Sir James Lowther, bt. 
who. May 11 , 1784, was created Ear! of 
Lonsdale, but foreseeing that, from want 
of issue, the honours were likely to become 
a second time extinct, he was created Oct. 
10, 1 797, Visct. and Baron Lowther, with 
remainder to the heirs male of his cousin. 
She had no issue. 

April 9. In Great Chailotte-st. Bluck- 
friars-road, the widow of the late William 
Bunn, esq. 

April 13. Aged 84, Wilfred Reed, esq. 
of Brook’s-wharf. 

At Camberwell, aged 55, W. Weston, esq. 

April 21. In Brunswick-square, in his 
IStliyear, Thos. R. Hutchins, second son 
of the late John Hutchins, esq. 

April 25. At the New Hum mums Ho- 
tel, aged 60, Major-gen. Francis Stewart, 
of Lesmurdie, He was appointed Major 
in Champagne’s regt. of infantry, Feb. 19, 
1797 ; Lieut.-col. in the army, Jan. 1, 
1800; Major in the 1st Ceylon regt. Feb. 
19, 1807; Colonel in the army, July 25, 
1810; and Major-gen. J une 4, 1813. 

April 27. In Lower Brook-street, the 
Hon. Kobt. Fulke Gftville, F.K.S. A.S. and 
L.S. Groom of the Bed Chamber to the 
King. He waM the 7th child of Francis, 
8th Lord Brooke, and first Earl of War- 
wick, by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, son of William, Duke 
of Hamilton; was born Feb. 3, 1751 ; mar- 
ried Oct. 19, 1797, Louisa, Countess of 
Mansfield, mother of the present Earl, and 

sister 
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sister of the present Earl C&thcart, K.T. 
and had issue two daughters'. 

May 1. Margaret, wife of Chas. Adams, 
esq. of Wandsworth-compion, and eldest 
daughter of Sir L. Maclean, M.D. Sudbury. 

May 7. Aged 79, Sir F. Bulraer, knt. 
of the Strand. He was the Senior Gentle- 
man of the Band of Gentleman Pensioners, 
and in consequence received the honour of 
Knighthood at the Coronation of his pre- 
sent Majesty, July 19, 1821. 

May 10. Henry Chaytor, esq. later Co- 
lonel in the ad Foot Guards. 

May 1 1. Aged 63, Jas. Buttivant, esq. 
of Kennington. 

May 1 2. Aged 67, Robt. Davidson, esq. 
of Islington-green. Mr. D. was a highly 
respectable and truly benevolent roan. He 
had been 45 years a Liveryman of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, of which, during the last 
year, he had been the worthy Muster. 

Thus. Mills Byrum, esq. of Northumbcr- 
Innd-strcct, New-road. 

May 13. At Hammersmith, aged 8.3, 
Huts. Burnell, esq. many years an inhabi- 
tant of that place, and formerly of Wine- 
office-court, Fleet- street. He was many 
years since one of the representatives in 
the Common Council of the Ward of Far- 
ringdon Without. 

May 14. In Marsham-street, Westmin- 
ster, aged 73, Mary, relict of Rich. Hutch- 
inson, esq. 

May 15. In her 18th year, Elizaheth- 
Margaret, dau. of late Hon. William Grey. 

May 16. Aged 70, Philip Bralmm, esq. 
of Gloucester-place, Portinau-square. 

In Bedford -square, aged 60, Win. West, 
esq. He was the son-in-law, partner, and 
successor, to Mr. Avery, who, as his bro- 
thers before him, for many years kept a most 
respectable wholesale leather warehouse 
in Bride-lane, Fleet- street; whence our emi- 
nent Bookbinders, the Paynes and the Lewis’s 
of the day, supplied themselves with the 
coverings of those Books which will hand 
.down their names to future Bibliographers. 
Mr. West entered into business with a li- 
beral spirit, and carried it on with great suc- 
cess. He hail lately retired with a large for- 
tune ; and, had his health permitted, was 
well qualified, by a scientific turn of mind, 
to have enjoyed otium cum diynitale. He 
has left one 6on and one daughter. 

May 18. At Lambeth, aged 87, -Mrs. 
J&ue Kelly, whose maiden name was Doyne. 
In her youth she possessed great personal 
attractions, hut the charity and benevolence 
of her disposition, added to the intricacies 
of law, caused the later years of her life to 
be spent in great deprivation and affliction. 

In York-place, City-road, aged 63, Wm. 
Jones, esq. late of Morton in Marsh, Glou- 
cestershire. 

May 20. In Tavistock-squarc, the wi- 
dow of tile late Win. Sharp, esq. of Win- 
chester-street. 

May 21. Iu Welbcck- street, aged 74, 


Richard Scott, esq. late Lieut.-cul. in th« 
Bengal Array. 

May 22. At Bethnal-green, Ann, relict 
ofC. Jecks, esq. formerly of Mile-end riled. 

May 23. In Thornton-row, Greenwich, 
aged 89, the widow of the late Peter Ver- 
ney, esq. 

May 24. At Chelsea, aged 75, Mary, re- 
lict of Isaac Lucas, esq. of Kensington Gore. 

In Bedford- row, William Manley, esq. 
Soijeant at Law, one of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Excise. 

May 26. In her 58th year, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Kelly, esq. of rrognal, Hamp- 
stead, and formerly of Fleet-street. 

May 28. In Barnard's Inn, in his 76th 
year, Philip Neve, esq. a Barrister at Law, 
Commissioner of Bankrupts, and an upright 
and independent Magistrate for the County 
of Middlesex, much lamented by his friends. 
Mr. Neve was a colleague with the late 
Sir Nathaniel Conant in Marlborough-st. 
at the first establishment of the Police- 
offices; and w&3 a polite gentleman and a 
good scholar. He was lately possessed of 
a most select and highly- preserved Collec- 
tion of Roman large brass coins, containing 
about 500 of the rarest and most beautiful 
specimens. 

At Hornsey, in his 18th year, llonry- 
James William, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Edmond Hill, of Fenny-Compton, co. of 
Warwick. 

May 30. At Holloway- terrace, aged 66, 
Matthew Moggridge, esq. many years an in- 
habitant of Fleet-street. 

May 3 1 . At Stoke Newington, Lotiisa- 
Annc, daughter of Christopher Sundius, esq. 

Aged 63. Anthony Healey, esq. of Judd- 
street, Brunswick-square, many years Page 
to liis late Majesty. 

June 1. At his apartments in Piccadilly, 
John Blackburn, esq. of Preston House, 
near Basingstoke, and a merchant in Broad- 
street ; a gentleman highly respected ; and 
an active Vice-President or those benevolent 
institutions, the Maiiue Society and the 
Royal Humane Society. 

June 3. At Hampstead, Charles-Robert 
Manners Mol toy, esq. late Captain Grena- 
dier Guards. 

June 4. In Queen-square, Westminster, 
aged 60, Mrs. Margaret Lees. 

Aged 70, Rich. Carter, esq. of Surrey* 
street, Strand. 

June 5. Aged 76, George Devon, esq. 
of Thistle-grove, Brompton. 

At Clapliam, aged 77, John Harris, esq. 

June 7. At CroomVhill, Greenwich, 
aged 19, the wife of Capt. Cruickshauk. 

At Cave-hcusc, Battersea, aged 67, H, 
Condell, esq. 

June 8. At Ford's Grove, near Winch - 
more-hill, aged 52, Sarah Thomasin, wife 
of Edward Busk, esq. 

June 16. Sarah, wife of Mr. TheopW- 
lus Hearscy, of Botolph-lunc. 

Bedfordshire. — June 8. Agad 56*, Star 

phen 
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phen Raymond, esq. late of Brook House, 
Patton. 

Berkshire. — May 8. AtTravers* Lodge, 
Windsor, at a very advanced age, Lieut. 
Burgess, Governor of the Naval Knights. 

'Dorsetshire. — May 18. At Weymouth, 
in her 20th year, Laura Maria, eldest dau. 
of Bayles Wardell, esq. 

Essex. — May 24. At Billericay, aged 84, 
Mrs. Sarah Eglinton, relict of the late Capt. 
Eglinton, of the Hon. Company's Service, 
much respected. 

Gloucestershire. — At Clifton, Lieut. - 
col. Samuel Hall, C. B. of the 65th regt. 
He received his appointment of Lieut. 89th 
foot. May 9, 1794; Capt. Sept. 3, 1801 ; 
Major, Nov. 28, 1810 ; and Brevet Lieut.- 
col. Aug. 12, 1819. 

Hampshire. — Feb. 16. At Wonston, near 
Winchester, aged 1 0, Henrietta-Elizubeth, 
daughter of the Hon. and Rev. A. G. Lcgge, 
Chancellor of Winchester. 

Feb. 25. At Belmont, the seat of her 
brother, Sir George Prevost, hart, in her 
21st year, Harriet, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut.-gen. Sir George Prevost, bart. 

Herts. — May 9. At Hertford, aged 70, 
Anne, Telict of the late Rev. John Moore, 
LL.B. Minor Canon of St. Paul’s. 

April 27. Thomas Black more, esq. of 
Briggins Park, Ware. 

Kent .—Lately. At his Beat at Chisel- 
hurst, from the effects of a paralytic attack, 
Sir Thomas Reid, bart. a Director of the 
East India Company, and who lately filled 
the office of Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors. He was at the head of that most 
respectable firm of Reid, Irving, and Co. 
Merchants. 

May 2. At Keston, near Bromley, aged 
6*2, Thomas How Master man, esq. 

Lancashire. — May 19. At Leaf-Bquare 
Academy, Manchester, aged 15, Drinave, 
one of the five Madagascar youths brought 
over to England m few years back, for the 
purpose of being taught the principles of 
the Christian Religion, as well as some use- 
ful brmuch of trade, with an intention of re- 
turning to their native country to commu- 
nicate their acquired knowledge. His rer 
mains were interred at New Windsor, the 
pall being supported by the four remaining 
Madagascar youths, and the whole of the 
students of the academy joining in the fu- 
neral procession, with block crape and white 
favours on their arms. 

Leicestershire. — Lately. Aged 88, Ti- 
mothy Clarkson, gent, of Bredon on the 
Hill. 

April 24. At Asfordby, aged 82, Han- 
nah, only surviving sister of the late Rev. 
Tlios. Beaumont Burnaby, rector of that 
place. 

May 1 1 . Aged 60, Mr. Thomas Mar- 
tUt, Printer, of Leicester. 

May 21. Mr. Valentine, master of Al- 
derman Newton’s school iu Leicester. 


Lincolnshire. — May 25. At Louth, in 
his 50th year. Rich, fiellwood, esq. solici- 
tor and town-clerk. 

May 28. On the day of attaining his 
7 8 tb year, George Healey, esq. of Froding- 
ham Hall. 

Northampton. — April 27. At the School 
House, Guilsbro', in ner 25th year, Elea- 
nor, wife of Rev. R. Bloxam. 

Nottinghamshire. — May 25. At his 
brother’s house, at Mansfield, aged 43, Mr. 
Wm. Ralph Heygate, merchant of Manches- 
ter, 6th and youugest son of the late Mr. T. 
Heygate of Husbands Bosworth, co. Leic. 

Northumberland. — May 27. At North 
Shields, aged 79, John Scott, esq. an ac- 
tive Magistrate in that part of the county 
of Northumberland. 

Oxfordshire. — May 8. At Henley, aged 
78, Henry Spence, esq. of Mallery House, 
near Lewes. 

May 10. Aged 80, Mr. John Hilyurd, 
of Ewelme. 

June 8. In Iub 60th year, Wm. Tubb, 
esq. banker, of Oxford, and one of the eight 
Assistants. Mr. Tubb served tlie office of 
Bailiff in 1800, and of Mayor in 1814. 

June 11. Miss M. W. Norton, only 
daughter of Mr. Norton, late Printer and 
Post-master at Henley-upon-Thumes. 

Shropshire. — May 9. At the Vineyards, 
near Wellington, Egerton Leeke, esq. He 
was formerly in the profession of the law ; and 
has left a widow, one of the daughters of 
Henshaw, esq. 

June 8. At Kinglund, aged 63, Peter 
Beck, esq. 

Som F.nsETSHi RE. — Lately. In East Reach , 
Taunton, in his 10«)th year, Mr. John Tay- 
lor, butcher. He regularly uttended the 
markets of Taunton, Wellington, and Wi- 
veliscombe, upwards of 00 years. lie has 
left two sons, the eldest of whom is 87, and 
the youngest 64. 

April 12. At Wilton Cottage, the re- 
sidence of her daughter, Mrs. Cliffe, aged 
74, Lady Elizalwth Farrington, relict of 
General Sir Anthony Farrington, bart. late 
of Blackheath, Kent, who died Nov. 3, 
1823 (see vol. xcm. ii. p. 6*40). She was 
daughter of Alexander Colden, of New York, 
esq. was married March 9, 1 7 66 ; and had is- 
sue two sons and three daughters. 

Surrey. — May 13. At Stoke, near Guild- 
ford, Jane, daughter of James Mangles, esq. 

Sussex. — Jan. 30. At Pitt’s Hill, Sus- 
sex, aged 75, Wm. Mitford, esq. 

April 28. At Arundel, Mrs. Wigfield, 
daughter of the late Col. Jurdine. 

May 21. At Chichester, aged 80, John 
Newland, esq. senior Alderman of that Cor- 
poration. 

May 29. At Hastings, R. A. Paterson 
Wallace, esq. 

Warwickshire. — Mai/ 23. Peter Kemp- 
son, esq. of the Willows, near Birmingham. 

Suddenly, aged 71, at Birmingham, on 

his 
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his journey from his seat at Putney, near 
London to Manchester, Janies Ackers, esq. 
of Lark-hill. At the time when the coun- 
try was disturbed by internal divisions, and 
was also threatened by a foreign foe, he 
was one of the most prompt to step forward 
in its defence : and he was shortly afterwards 
appointed to be Colonel of the Manchester 
and Salford Volunteers. He was a Deputy 
Lieutenant, and in the year 1 800 lie served 
the office of High Sheriff of Lancashire. 

Yorkshire. — May 2. At his house in 
Beverley, in his 90th year, Bethell Robin- 
son, esq. 

May 8. At Whitby, aged 74, Richard 
Rudyerd, esq. one of the Deputy Lieute- 
nants for the North Riding of the county 
of York. 

May 14. Henry Peirse, esq. of Bedale, 
co. York, M.P. for Northallerton. In 1777 
he married the Hon. Charlotte Grace, dau. 
of late and sister to present Lord Monson ; 
by whom he had three daughters. He had 
represented Northallerton during nine par- 
liaments. 

May 28. At Market Weighton, univer- 
sally respected, aged .93, Robt. Smith, esq. 

After an illness of upwards of two years, 
Mrs. Blackburn, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Blackburn, minister of the Independent 
Chapel, in Silver-street, Whitby. 

June 3. At York, Tlios. Cattley, esq. 

Wai.es. — April 17. In his 46th year, 
Wm. Robins, esq. of Velindra House, near 
Cardiff, and late of Westbruinwich, in the 
county of Stafford, the Managing Partner 
of the Melin Griffith Works, where his re- 
sidence had been scarcely four months. In 
the discharge of the duties and business of 
life — as a husband, a father, a friend, and 
member of society — his conduct, emanating 
from a vigorous and powerful mind, in the 
highest degree cultivated and adorned by 
study and observation, had attracted to him 
the moat affectionate personal regard, and 
the greatest general respect * which renders 
his loss not only widely felt, but more pe- 
culiarly so, by the extensive establishment 
over which, it was hoped, he would long 
have continued to preside. 

Scotland. — Feu. 13. At Senwick, Kirk- 
cudbright, Lady Gordon, of Earlston. 

May 9. In his 87th year, John Moir, esq. 
of Plantation uear Glasgow. 

May 26. At Miss Stewart's (his sister), 
Ditton Common, David Stewart, esq. ship- 
owner, of St. Andrew's, Fifeshire. 

May 26. At Edinburgh, Janet, eldest 
daughter of the late John Hutton, esq. raer- 
cluuit in Edinburgh. 

Ireland. — Lately . At Brookwatson, near 
Nenagh, aged 87, John Watson, esq. 

Feb. 1 9. At Kilbum, Augusta, daughter 
of the Hon. G. Chetwynd Stapylton. 

April 18. At Loughry, co. Tyrone, Ire- 


land, Jane, wife of Robert Lindsay, esq. 
daughter of late T. Mauleverer, esq. of 
Arndiffe Hall, Yorkshire. 

April 27. At Kilmanock House, co. 
Wexford, Thomas-Richard Houghton, esq. 
He was a fond husband, tender father, ge- 
nerous and hospitable neighbour, indulgent 
and humane landlord, honest man, and be- 
nevolent Christian ; has left an afflicted win- 
dow, four orphans, a fond mother, numer- 
ous relatives and friends, to deplore his pre- 
mature departure. 

Abroad. — Oct. 19. On board his Majesty’s 
ship Liffey, Col. Jno. Colebrooke, C.B. of the 
Madras Cavalry, a most zealous and gallant 
officer, who distinguished himself in every 
field service in which the Coast troops have 
been engaged for the last thirty years. The 
constitution of Col. Colebrooke, who was 
only in the 49th yoar of his age, was de- 
stroyed by the unremitting duties of his pro- 
fession, which were at all times arduous, but 
more especially so during the last Mahratta 
War. His loss is universally regrotted by 
his brother officers, and deeply deplored by 
his family. 

Lately. On his passage from the West In- 
dies, Robt. Kerr, esq. of the island of Ja- 
maica. 

Jan, 8. In St. George's, Jamaica, Walter 
R. Grosett, esq. in consequence of a fever 
taken from performing military duty, in re- 
pressing the late conspiracy among the slaves. 

Jan . 9. At Tours, aged 71, A. B. Co- 
hen, esq. late of Amsterdam, formerly 
hanker to his Majesty tlie King of Prussia, 
in that city. 

Jan. 1 1 . Off Malta, and on board the 
yacht of Sir Wm. Curtis, hart, aged 37, 
Charles-Thomas Haden, esq. late of Sloant- 
street, surgeon. 

Jan. 17. At Boulogne, aged 68, Wm* 
Dyer, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Hobartrtowu, Van Dit- 
raan's Land, aged 27, Mr. Daniel- Watson 
Stalker, of Penrice, formerly of Maryport, 
in the county of Cumberland. 

Feb. 24. At Barbadoes, where he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, Ralph 
Mountague, jun. esq. merchant. 

March 1.9. At Hamburgh, in her 78th 
year, the relict of Geo. Thomson, esq. late of 
that city. 

March 26. At Paris, aged 17, George- 
HeronLynn, esq. of Sowthwick Hall, North- 
amptonshire. 

March 27* At Bilboa, Charles Dawson, 
esq. British Consul, and son of the Rev. 
Major Dawson, of Beverley. 

March 28. On his passage from Jamaica 
to New York, John Higgin, jun. second 
son of John Higgin, esq. of London-ficlds, 
Hackney. 

April 8. Wm. Leckie, esq. on his pas- 
sage from Surinam to London. 

ADDl- 
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Vol.xcii. ii. p. 569. — In the Cemetery of 
Fulham, Middlesex, on the South side of a 
handsome tomb, enclosed with iron rails, is 
the following inscription : 

“ Sacred to the memory of the Rev. John 
Owen, M. A. late Fellow of Corpus Christ! 
College, Cambridge, formerly seventeen years 
Curate and Lecturer of this parish ; Rector 
of Paglesham, in Essex ; Minister of Park 
Chapel, Chelsea; and for eighteen years 
Secretary to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. He was born September 23, 1765. 
Died September 26, 1822.” 

Vol. xciit. i. p. 1 83. — Probate of the will 
of Lady C. T. Long, passed the seal, April 
29. Her Ladyship has left all her effects 
and monies in reversion to her two younger 
daughters, Dorothy and Emma T. Long, 
with the exception only of my “ wedding 
watch and my late husband’s diamond ring,” 
which are given to her daughter, the wife of 
W. Long Wellesley* esq. John Barry, esq. 
of Bath, and C. Barry, of Jermyn-street, 
surgeon, are executors. The will is dated 
Oct. 12, 1820. Her residence was Draycot- 
house, Wilts. The property is sworn under 
9 , 0001 . 

Part i. p. 374. — In the Cemetery of Put- 
ney, Surrey, on a handsome tomb, the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

M Here lieth the mortal remains of Caro- 
line, Dowager Countess of Kingston, 
who 'departed this life, at Roehampton, 
Jan. 13, 1823, aged 68 years and 2 months.” 

Port ii. p. 639. — Lord Milford was the 
only son of Sir John Philips, 6th bart. by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Shepherd, 
esq. who died Sept. 28, 1788. In the year 
1764 his Lordship married his cousin, Miss 
Philips, daughter of James Philips, esq. of 

# Pontipark, in the county of Pembroke, who 

* died Aug. 26, 1815, which county Lord 
Milford represented in many Parliaments, 
and of widen lie was likewise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. — In the year 1775 he was advanced 
to the Peerage of Ireland, by the title of 
Baron Milford, which, his Lordship having 
died without issue, becomes extinct. 

Vol. xerv. i. p. 184. — The name, &c. of 
the third child of Geo. Buckle, Esq. was 
omitted. She was Anne, born May 28, 
1789; married May 23, 1816, to Thomas 
Morris, esq. an eminent Solicitor of Thom- 
bury, co. Gloucester. He died at Brecon 
Dec. 12, 1818, leaving issue Anna, Teresa, 
and Lydia-Marie. 

P. 473. On Sunday, the 30th of May, 

' funeral sermon on Dr. Strahan was preach- 
ed in Islington Church by his old and highly 
respected friend. Dr. Philip Fisher, Master 
bf the Charter-house, and Precentor of Sa- 
' Ibbury, to one of the most crowded and at- 
tUBtfaftt . audiences we have ever witnessed, 
nearly &e whole of whom attended in mourn- 


ing. From Chron. xxix. 15. Dr. Fisher dis- 
coursed in a perspicuous and masterly man- 
ner on death ; and concluded with an elegant 
culogiurn on the character of Dr. Strahan, 
of which the following will give but a very 
faint outline : 

“ Few or none of the congregation could 
be ignorant of the event that had occasioned 
the melancholy appearance around them — 
the death of their excellent and venerable 
Pastor ; a inan of whose character he knew 
not on which portion first to enlarge. If 
he regarded his youth, a time of life too 
often devoted to levity and dissipation, he 
(I)r. Fisher) could, from on intimacy of 
more than 50 years, bear witness to his ex- 
cellencies. At that period life was the ad- 
miration of the society he adorned, a society 
which lie enlivened by his wit, benefited by 
his advice, and instructed by his example. 
From this society he was early removed, 
having been appointed to an office of the 
highest importance — that of Pastor to this 
extensive and populous parish — this office, 
of parish Priest, though it ranked not with 
the higher dignities of the Church, yielded 
to none of them in importance and utility. 
The manner in which he discharged this ar- 
duous duty was best known to those present, 
to those who had heard, known, and lived 
with him. The greater part of the congre- 
gation could read to mind the many times 
they had heard his pastoral advice in those 
walls, could remember the clearness of his 
pronunciation, the melodious accents of his 
voice, and the excellence of his discourses, 
clothed in language neither rendered unin- 
telligible by too flowery ornaments, nor bur- 
thened with metaphors, nor yet disgraced 
by mean and low expressions. Most would 
recollect his assiduous uttention in the care 
of the poor, the visitation of the sick, and 
the establishment of schools; his private 
charities were known only to his own breast, 
and to those who had experienced their be- 
nefit. He could not omit to notice one 
most honourable attestation of the worth 
of the deceased ; this was, that in early 
life he had been encouraged by the notite, 
and honoured by the friendship of the great- 
est Moralist of the age. By tne express de- 
sire of that truly pious Philosopher, he bad 
given to the world those Prayers which will 
ever be a memorial of the sincere piety of 
their author, and which ought to be pre- 
served in the closet, and cherished in the 
bosom, of every devout Christian. Their 
lamented Pastor had died full of years, and 
rich* in good works ; he was gone, there- 
fore, we might trust, to that place where he 
would receive his reward, and be greeted by 
the welcome of his heavenly Father, * Come, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord’.” 
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Herbert, E. Prose Pictures 258 
Highlanders , a Novel 257 
Highways and Byways 257 
Hinton , Rn*. J. Portraiture of 257 
Hoffland , Mrs. Decision 165 
Hogg , R. Continental Tour 545 
Horace, Selections from 545 
Human Character, Diagram of 446 
Hume, Mr. Opinions refuted 257 
Ingram , Rev. J. History of the Chiltern 
Hundreds 353 
Irish Life , Tales of 60 
James I. Progresses of 353 
Joanna, Queen of Naples, Life of 257 
Johnson, J. Typographia 446 
Jones, J. on Prison Labour 61 
Josephus , new Translation of 164 
Kavanagh, M. P. Wanderings of Lucan 
and Dinah 353 

Knox , Dr. Works of 446. Christian 
Philosophy 60 

jLambert, on the Genus Pinus 545 
Landfear , Mrs. Letters to Young Ladies 
60 

Lavater's Anatomy 164 
Liturgical Considerations 165 
Liverpool , Earl , Letter to 257 
London Stage 257 
Lord? s Supper , on the 165 
Ixmdon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture 447 
Laves of the Colours 257 
M* Queen, J. West India Colonies 257 
Manchester Literary Society , Memoirs 
447 

Mangham's Translation of the Pharma- 
copoeia 165 

Mangham , R. on the Usury Laws 257 
Marriott , Rev. H. Sermons 257 
Mechanic's Oracle 546 
Mitchell , Dr. on Insurances 257 
Montague, B . Bacon*! Works 545 


Moore, Rev. H. Life of John Wesley 353 
Morgan's Christian Instruction 545. Emi- 
grant's Note Book 447 
Mortimer's Manual of Pyrotechny 60 
Mount's Bay, Guide to 60 
Much to Blame . a Tale 353 
Murdoch , Mr. J. notice of 165 
Napoleon Memoirs 257 
Narsjield, The Sisters of 447 
Neale's Views of Churches 164 
Neale, Rev . IV. H. Mohammedan Sys- 
tem of Theology 545 
Neele, H. Shakspeare’s Plays 258 
Nicolas , N. H. Historical Tables 447 
Nichols , J. Progresses of Queen Elisa- 
beth 60, 163, 275, 353, 545. Pro- 
gresses of James I. 353 

J. B. Royal Hospital and 

Church of St. Katharine 353 
Normand , M. Orders of Architecture 353 
North , R. on the Laws of England 353 
Ollier , C. Romance 60 
Oratory , The 446 
Orme, TV. Bibliotheca Bibliea 545 
Owen, R. D. System of Education 257 
Ox lee, Rcy. J. Letters of 164 
/’a.rf/m'jllliJsLrarions of the Script ures257 
Peerage Chart for 1824 164 
Penrose , Rev. J. on Miracles 257 
Periodical Press 353 
Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis 165 
Pharmacopeia of London, on the Altera- 
tions in 353 

Phillips, Dr. Memoirs of Mr. Smith 257 

G. Algebra 164 

Picture Galleries in England, account of 
258 

Piggott, Rev. S. on Suicide 60 
Prisons, a Practical Work on 258 
Preacher, The 60 
Pringle's, Account of Albany 353 
Prison Labour, Thoughts on 353 
Prophecy , The 165 
Quakers, Doctrine of 61 
Queen IJynde, 164 
Relapse, The 446 
Relics for the Curious 257 
Richardson's Odes of Anacreon 257 
Riddle, E. on Navigation 257 
Riego, Memoirs of 6l 
Robertson's Dictionary of Latin Phraiea 
164 

Rock , Capt . Memoirs of 164 

Roe, Rev . R. Principles of Rhythm 448 

Romans, Manners of 353 

Rose , Memoirs of 546 

St. Patrick's Mission 446 

Sams , J. Catalogue 61 

Scotland , Tales and Sketches of 61 

Selwyn, Mrs . Key to Botany 446 

Sermons, Sketches of 257 

Sheriff Hutton Castle, Account of 853 

Shute, Dr. on Medical Science 16 5 

Sinclair, G. Hortus Woburnensis 257 

Skelton's Oxfordshire 163 

Skelton , Rev. P. Works of 168 

Slancy, 
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Sidney, A. TV, On Rural Expenditure 447, 
545 

Smith's Narrative of his Captivity 163 
Smith, Dr. Duties of Medical Men 545 
Smithy Sir J. E. Enel. Flora 165 
Smyth's Apoloey for West Indians 257 
Smyth, Capt . Survey of Sicify 60 
Southey's Talc of Paragua 164 
Spix's Travels in Brazil 164 
Sprague's Appendix to the Pharmaco- 
poeia 446 

Stanhope , J. S. Olympia 1 64 
Storie , J. H. Mountain Rambles 164 
StothariTs Monumental Effigies 545 
Sullivan , H . The Silent River 545 
Swainson's Zoology of Mexico 545 
Swan , lieu. C. Gesta Romanorum 258 
Symmom's Agamemnon of /E^ebylus 257 
Talbot's Resilience in the Canadas 446 
Tales from Afar 545 
Taylor , J. The Little Historians 257 
Tennant's Tour through Holland, Ger- 
many, Ac. 164 
Theodore , a poetic Talc 545 
Thompson , IV. on Wealth 446 
Three lit others. The 553 


Turner, B. N. Songs of Solyma 353 
Tut hill. Sir G. /^Translation of the New 
Pharmacopoeia 165 
Two Rectors, The 447 
United States, Excursion through 545 
Ventouillacs Translation of Bp.Watson's 
Apology .35.') 

Wallace , Capt. Memoirs of India 165 

- - W. System of Anatomy 258 

Warwickshire, Graphic Illustrations 164 
Watering Places, Guide to 447 
Watts's Bibliotheca Britannica 165 
Watts, A. A. Poetical Sketches 61 
Westmacott's British Galleries of Art 257 
White's Voyage to Cochin China 447 
Wiffen's Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered 
557 

Wigney, G. A. on Brewing 60 
Wilkinson's Modem Tours to British 
Mountains 258 

IFiltshne, Modern, History of 515 
Ifo/fcrs'an. Airs. Lutrema 164 
Wood's Life of Law of L'luriston 545 
WoolnotU's Anccrit Castle* 16’4 
Wright's, T. Testimonies of R. Wilson 
447 
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Aeon, Fragment on 630 
Albums, lines on 631 
•Amyot, T. Onset of Tai liefer 262 
Ashhurnham , Sir W. verses in honour of 
George IV. 448 
Atterbury , lip. verges by 405 
Ball at Petworthy verses on 160 
Bird, J. Sea shore by Moonlight 448 
Birth day, lines on 163 
Bowles , Rev. W. S . sonnet by "1. on 
first hearing Caradori *dng 16.9 
Bramdcan, Hants, on the Roman pave- 
ment discovered at 70 
Briton y D.A . lines prefixed to the draw- 
ing of an old cruss 550. a picture 551. 
on albums 630 
Byron , Lord, lines to 449 
Caradori , ori hearing her sing 169 
Carmen JVatafe 70 

Carey , J . “ Hermit of Wark worth,” pa- 
raphrased 4 1 5 

Charlotte, Princess, on the mausoleum of 
71 

Child, inscription on 359 
Christie , J. F. prize poem of 549 
O itique, The 550 

Cross, Old, lines prefixed to the drawing 
of 550 

Curfew Bell, address to 169 
JWm$l$y origin of 528 
Eplgfrmm* translated from Latin 328. 
on physicians 342, 482. Latin, on a 
flyltftf’Jpmpr at Cambridge 439 
Evining , «<«*# to 358 


Farewell to the Muse 168 
Frag ment, 630 

Frampton , Miss, to the memory of 72 
George //'verses in honour of 448 
Gicsbach , sonin i on the waterfall of 359 
Goose quill , impromptu on 405 
Graces, hues on viewing the group of 
359 

Hardingc , G. The Judge 358. No and 
Yes ! \h,d. 

Harrington, John, lines on Sir T. Sey- 
mour 40 

Hay garth. Rev. Air. sonnet to 359 
llayley, Mr. epitaphs by 31 
4< He unit of Warkworth," French para- 
phrase of 415 

Hohenlohe, Prince, relation of a miracle 
addressed to 72 

Horace , translations of 168, 358 
Husbandman and Serving-man, dialogue 
between 55 

Jaihson, W. The Critique 550 
Jones , Sir IV. to the Moon 630 
Judge, The .358 
Lady, stanzas to a 72 
Lament of the Student 629 
Le Grice, Rev. C V. sonnet by 359 
Literary Fund Society, verses recited at 
the anniversary of 448 
/ jondon Biidge, ancient state of 388 
Maiden's Choice 1 69 
Alauricc, Rev . T. sonnet to the memory 
of 359 

Mccwnas, lines to 168, 358 

Miracle , 
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Miracle , related by lbe Prior or Lough 

Berg 72 

Moon, stanza to the 630 
Moonlight , sea -shore by 448 
Moss Rose, origin u 1 202 
Muse, Farewell to 16*8 
Nelherhy, lines on CJ8 
No rnul Yes! 358 
Oxford Prize Poem ii. 

Pancsyrick 405 

Physician , epigrams on 342, 482 
Picture , A, 55 1 

Ren ulus , prize poem respecting 54.9 
Homan Pavement , discovered at Bram- 
dcan, lines on 70 
Rose, Moss, origin of 262 
Rugby School, prize poem recited at 
549 

Sea-shore , by moonlight 448 
Severn, address to the 7 0 
Shull, Human, mounted as a wine cup, 
lines on 449 

Sleepwg fitrl, lines attached to a draw- 
ing of 3<>9 


Squyr of Low Degree 6 
Song, to Evening 358 
Sonnets, by the Rev. W. L. Bowln 71. to 
the memory of the Rev. T* Manrics 
359. on the waterfall of Gjeebaeli 
ib. to the Rev. Mr. Haygarrhi'9* 
Sterndall , Mr. lines to Lord Byron [not 
by Mr. T. Moore] 449 
Stonehenge, lines on 449 
Student's Lament , 62.9 
Surrey, lines on 32, 406 
Sussex , Lord Lieutenant of, lines on the 
hall given by 169 
Tail lifer, onset of 262 
Thurlow , Lord, to Mecienas from Ho- 
race 168,358 

T/tchJfeld, Mary, on the death of 551 
Titus, Arch of ii. 

Totous, Earl of. Legend of the 7 
Hal pole , Sir R. lines on 405 
War ring ton, John, character of 32 
lVoburn Abbey, lines on viewing a group 
of the Graces at 359 
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Abbott, Justus 639. 

G.W.636 W. 174 
Abbs, A.S. 189 
Abcrcromhy 263 bis, 
265 

Aberdeen, Karl 634 
Abraham's, 4.11. 626 
A kers, .1. 617 
A‘Court,SirW. 2GG, 
269 

Adam 484. Maj.- 
gcn. 271. Sir F. 
271 

Adams 115. Major 
200. A. 15)7- B. 
197,208. C. 366. 
M. 645 S. 272, 
286 

Adamson 297 
Adcock, .T. 635 
Addison, G. 478. J. 
318 

Adlmgton, S. 188 
Adolphus, 78 
Affleck, G. 272 
Agg 199 
Agicr, M. 286 
A’llmuty 367 
Aikin 587. Dr.210 
AUlahie 484 
Aitkin, J. 80 
Alaman, L. 260 


Alehin 2 

Aldridge, Maj. 476. 

J. 92 

Ahlworih. It. t). 

272 

Alexander, J. 93, 
189. W. 79, 175 
Alhn, B. 80, 455. 
B.H 261. C 281, 
635. E. 636. H. 
176. J. 368. ,1. 
F. 187. R. 508 
AUingham, M. 190 
Allison, Miss 636 
Allum 106 
Almon 318 
Alnutt 591 
ALton, M. R. 285 
Althorp, Lord 451 
Amyot, T. 354, 542 
A n caster, Duke 81 
Anderson 16, 299. 
M. 636. W. R. 
633 

Anderton, W. I. 80 
Andrew, T. H. 476 
Andrews, M. F. 381. 

T. 367 
Angel 215 
Augerstein 356 
Aiming 167 
Anson, G. A. 176 


Anthony, II. E. 176 
Aplin, 11. 456 
Arbiitlinot,C.G.27l 
Archdeacon, l)r. 187 
Archer, A. A. 1*6. 

\V. 2HG 

Argyll, Duke 633 
Armstrong, A. 368. 

M . 80 
Arnald 167 
Arm- 318 
Arncy, \V. 189 
Arrow, Capt. 272 
Artis 261 
Ashbridge, J. 3 66 
Ashhrook, S. S. F. 

n 36 

A ‘■lie, T. 94, 190 
Ashley, M- A. 476 
Ashmore, T A. 94 
Askew 297 
Astley, Sir J. 2 
Atherton, N. 368 
Atkinson, M. A. 36*. 

R. M. ie7 
Atterbnrv 507 
Atty, B.M. 174 
Auldjo.T. 93 
Aungier 484 
Austin, J. 381,382. 

Major J. 366 
Azara 386 


Babbage 166 
Btbingtnn, W. 278 
Baboo 298 
Bachelor, R. 477 
Baden, Princess A. 
of 286 

Badhanis M. 456 
Bailey, Miss 94. B. 

224 

Baily 166 
llnillie, Col. 6 
Bain, .1.91 
B tines 257, 300 
Baker, E. A. 560. 
E. II 176. T. J. 
L. 174 

— • Lady 635 
Balderstoii,C'spt. T§ 
Baldock, M. A. 615 
Ballantme, E. 47T 
Balviad, Lieut. -col. 
366 

Bam ford, Maj. 366 
Banbury, Earl 588 
Bangley, J. 367 
Bankes 23. G. 360, 
W. J. 390 
Banks 14. E. 187 
Barber, T. 635 
Barclay, D. 386. J. 

272 . R.m 

Bard well 919 

Barham 



m 

Barham 257 
Baring 232, 264, 
265, 360 

Baringtoo, E. 635 
Barker, E. U. 272 
Barlow 591. P. 355. 
W. 175 

Barnard, C. T. 559* 

E. W. 560 
Barnes 219 
Barnwell 298 
Barratt, J, 381 
Barrett 297. Dr. 

558 

Barrington, W. 272 
Barrowe, J. 80 
Barry, J. 80 
Bartlett, P. 367 
Bartley, Capt.R. 27 1 
Barton, Maj. A. 271. 

F. C. 635. J.476 
Basil, 1. 482 
Baaire, D. C. 380 
Basket 16 
Baskett, W. 91 
Bassett, J. 174 
Bastard, E. P. 272 
Bateman, J. 381 
Bathurst, B. 366 
Earl 167, 360, 

454 

Batson, S. 174 
Batt, Maj. W.C. 382 
Battier, W. 559 
Battiscombe, R. 80 
Battley 297 
Bauer 63 

Bayley 634. Maj. 
366. J. 560, 635. 
T. 18 

Baynes,. A. 188 
Bazely,Capt. H. 381 
Beadon, Bp. 455. 

G. G.79 
Beak, P. 646 
Beale 297. M. 368 
Beamen, G. 636 
Bean $80. Mrs. 476 
Beard 301 
Beauclerk, M. 636. 

Lord F. 367 

Beaufoy 557 
Beaumont 227. J. 

H. 189 

Beaven, C. 79 
Beazeley 78 
Beck, M. H. 84 
Becktngham 318 
Beecby 167 
Beercliffe 299 
$*bnet 543 
M8285, 635. Capt. 

- 93. F. 420. M. 
t Hi Major,T. 
wait ■ 

mimwsm 
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Bell wood, R. 646 
Beloe, H. P. 272 
Belzoni 160 
Bennet 23, 232 
Benson, C. 559. J. 

92. T. 476 
Bentham, H.E. 368. 
M. 368 

Bentinck, Lord G. 

559. Lord H. C. 
367 

Bentley, W. 456 
Bere 578 

Beresford, A.C. 272. 
M. 560 

Berkeley, S. 175 
Bernard, S. 368 
Bertioli, Sig. 456 
Berzelius 626 
Best 367. M. 80 
Biddeil, T. 380 
Biddy, F. 456 
Bigg 167, 233 
Biggs, T. H. 634 
Bingham, R. 635 
Bmglev, Kelley 167 
Birch *109, 455. T. 
J. 559 

Bird, F. 176. S.J.80. 

S. 477 

Birdsall, R. 644 
Birkbeck, Dr. 259 
Bissett 367.J.G. 80 
Black 456 
Blackburn 6 49. J. 
645 

Black burne 116, 
209, 210 

Blackden, J. C. 368 
Blackmore, R. W. 

560. T. 646 
Blagrave, G. 478 
Blagrove, J. 38 1 
Blake, H. W. 175. 

T. 635 

Blanchard 200. A. 

560. J. 636 
Blandford, March. 
455 

Blanshanl 300 
Blennerhasset 641. 

M. 369 
Bligfa 397 
Blomer 299 
Blolhfield, C. J. 559 
Bloomfield, Sir B. 
271 

Blore 17 

Blosse, Sir F. L. 456 
Bloaam, E. 646 
Bloxham, E. 478 
Blundell 210 
Blunt, H. 558. Sir 
R. 367 

Blyth, fi. G. 634 


Bode ns 318 
Boger, Capt. 476 
Bogue, C. 283 
Bolivar, Gen. 267 
Bolleroy, M. 560 
Bolton, M. C. 456, 
634 

Romford, A. M. 368 
Bond, E. 458 
Bonham, H. 175 
Boone 484 
Booth 136, 318 
Bosanquet, S. 368 
Boscawen 105 
Bostook, Dr. 259 
Bosville 559. T. 475 
Bolton, M. 456 
Bougainville 268 
Boughton, F. 368. 

Sir W. E. R. 367 
Bouligni 220 
Boulton, C. 560 
Bouverie, G. A. 188 
Bourmont, Gen. 73 
Bourne, S. 451 
Bowden, W.636 
Bowers, C 190 
Bowie 412 
Bowles, \V. L. 77 
Bowness, J. 188 
Bowring 73 
Rowyer, T. 476 
Boyce, G. 643 
Boyfeild, T. 285 
Boys, T. 560 
Bracebridge, C. H. 
368 

Bradbury, F. 543 
Bradley, C. 175 
Bradncy, J. 92 
Bradshaw 591 
Braham 455, 5 63. 
P. 645 

Bramston, T. G. 80 
Brand, J. 636 
Brande 290 
Brandram,F. H.272 
Brathwaite, G. 284 
Bray 26. G. 18 9 
Brayley 354. E. W. 
259 

Breach, T. 188 
Breval 3 1 8 
Brewster, Dr. 627- 
J. 380 

Bremner, J. 285 
Bridges 94. B. J. 
80. E. 284. S. 
176 

Briggs, J. 175 
Bright 232. M. 92 
Brinkley, J. 258 
Brinkly, J. 626 
Brisbane, SirT. 625 
Briscoe 136 


Bristol, Earl 297 
Bristow, J. C 79* 
R. 381. S.370 
Broadley, P. 93, 189 
Broadwood, S. 3S2 
Brockelbank, E. 

456. J. 271 
Brodie, W. 175 
Brodrick, W. J. 367 
Brome 318 
Brook, Sir V. 314 
Brooke, A. 478. J. 

271. P.L. 174 
Brougham 171,264, 

553, 554. 634 
Broughton, T. 542 
Brown 586. A. W. 
636. B. 85. D* 
108,109,265,300. 

E. 455. F. F.271. 
Lieut.-col. G. 173. 
Maj. G. 559- M. 
177. Capt. R. H. 
560 

Browne, D. 451. F. 

F. 559. Major H. 
175. J.B.477. Sir 
W. 6 25 

Browning, Dr. 79. 
F. 79 

Brownlow 552, 553. 
P. A. 368 

Countess 272 

Brownsmith 318 
Bruce, J. 355 
Brudenell, .1. T. 635 
Brugh, Maj. A. 559 
Brunei 66 
Bryan, T. 558 
Bryant 31 
Brvdges, Lady C. 
87 

Buchanan 226, 294, 
300 

Buck 116 
Buckingham, Duke 
167 

Buckland 165, 167, 
283,454. J. 560 
Buckle 632.. A. 648. 
G 190 

Buckner, Bp. 455 
Budd, C. W. 655 
Bull, W. H. 176 
Bullen, E. 456 
Buller 300. A. M. 

272. R. 283 
Bullock, E. 284. E. 

M. 272. J* 367 
Bulmer, Sir F. 645 
Bunbury, T. 175 
Bunn 644 
Bunstone, R. 283 
Bunting 476 
Bulrchell, C. 92 
Burchett 93 

lurdett. 



Burdett, Sir F. 364, 
451. 452 
Burditt, A. 169 
Burge, J. 368 
Burgess 640. M. A. 
636 

Burgh 199 
Burghersh, Ly. 176 
Burls, .R. 80 
Burminster 100 
Burn 300. Dr. 4 
Burnaby, H. 646 
Burnell, T. 645 
Burnett 102 
Burns 165 
Burrel, C. 190 
Bu rrough 363 
Burroughes, T. 79, 

175 

Burroughs, J. 639 
Burt 65 

Burton, J. 447. J' 
R. 366. L. M. S. 
367. M. 94.W.455 

■ Lady 92 

Bury, A. L. 560. W. 
94 

Bushe, C. 456 
Bushell, P. 477 
Butler 106, 299,367. 
Sir J. 209. J. 368. 
T. 1 15, 573. W. 
558 

Butt, E. 27 1 
Butterfield, M. 93 
Buttivant, J. 645 
Butts 297 
Buxton, F. 451 
Byham, A. 92 
By non, T. M. 645 
Byrom 233 
Byron, Lord 172, 
267, 355, 478,482 
Cacey, S. 559 
Cadngan, H. 4“8 
Cahusac 543 
Caillaud 68 
Calihorpe, Lord 26, 
361 

Lady C. 456 

Calvert, F. 455. M. 
636 

Campbell 355. Maj. 
559. A. 559. Sir 
H. F. 175. J. G. 
635. T. 357. W. 

176 

Campion 227. W. 
557 

Canham 194 
Canning 75, 171, 
264,266,269,360, 
362,452, 553, 554 
Canterbury, Abp. 

170,361,450, 558 
Canterell, M. 368 
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Cape 106, 299 
Capper, J. 367 
Carberry, Earl 361 
Carew, H. 82 
Carey 488. J. 415 
Carige, E M.E. 176. 

.1. H. 176 
Carleton, Mrs. 455 
Carley, T. 94 
Carlile, R. 557 
Carmichael, Maj. J. 
366 

Camidge, M. 80 
Cape), C. 568 
Carnac 199. Major 
R. 79 

Carnarvon, Earl 361 
Carpenter, F. 368 
Carr 380. Bp. 659. 
C. 366, 636. R.J. 

455 

Carrington, W. 634 
Carrutbers, D. 366 
Carter 3B7. Maj. C. 
L. 175. J. 397. 
R 645 

Cartwright, T. 476 
Casp, II. 79 
Cassidy 27 1 
Castle 93 
Castlereagb, Vise. 
167 

Cathcart, F. 175 
Cattley, S. 284. T. 
647 

Catty, L. F. 285 
Caulfield, Capt.560 
Causton, T. 92 
Cavendish, Lieut. - 
col. 79 
Cay, S. 380 
Centlivre 319 
Chamberlain, Maj. 

271. H. 367 
Chamberlin 596. S. 
189 

Chambers 109, 199, 
200. Dr. 367 
Champion 199 
Champnes, T. W. 79 
Champollion 68 
Chandler, G. 367, 
455 

Chanter, M. 189 
Chapel 172 
Chaplin, S. 635 
Chapman 175,227. 
J. 285 

Charlton, W. 174 
Charrett 187 
Chase, P. 644 
Chateaubriand 555 
Chayton, H. 645 
Chealet, a 381 
Chester, Bp. 361, 
450. W. 455 
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Chetwood 136,322, 

223 

Chew, C. 187 
Chichester, Sir A. 
272 

Child, Sir J. 484 
Clulde, W. 283 
Childers 271* J. 
368 

Cliilver, S. 284 
Chis, E. 285 
Chisholm 631 
Cbitty, E. 176. S. 
176 

Cboiseul, Marquis 
63 6 

Christian, E. 639 
Christie, S. H. 626 
Christopher, J. 557 
Chunderseeher 195 
Church 627 
CUuston, W. 272 
Chute 319 
Cibber 1 36,3 19.T.4 10 
Cicell 543 
Cimitiere, Col.G. 

3 66 

Clancarty, Lord 75 
Clapperton, Lieut. 
172 

Clarendon, Lord 268 

Earl 367 

Clarke, Dr. 40. J. 
4J0, 557. M. A. 
272. S. 635. W. 
D. 368 

Clarkson 113,420. 
T. 646 

Clavering, Capt. 

355. J. 285 
Clayfield, E. 1. 456 
Cleaver, J. J. 272 
Clerk, SirG. 175 
Clifden, Lord 361 
Cliff 454 
Clive 106, 108 

Lady H. 635 

Lady L. 272 

Lord 200, 478 

Cloncurry, Ld. 268 
Clutterbuck, Dr. 

239 

Coates, G. 478. J. 

Cobbe 484 
Cobbett 543 
Cochrane, W. 557 

■ Lord 74 

Cockayn 227 
Cockayne, F. 93 
Cockburn.Sir G. 175 
Cockell, M. A. 635 
Cocker, a C. 476 
Cocks, J* S. 559 
Cocktedge 190, 277 


663 

Coffey S9» 30, 196, 
410 

Coghlll, Sir J. 356 
Coghlan, A. 177 
Cohen, A. a 647. 
L. 456 

Coigny, Duchess 
272 

Coke, Sir W. 586 
Colborne,N.W.R S3 
Colby 166. Maj. 96*8 
Cole, J. 368. Capt. 

T. E. 272 
Colebrouke 166. 

Col. J. 647 
Coleridge, Miss 368. 
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Wait, D.G. 560 
Waite, J. 176 
Wakefield, D. 176 
Waldy, R. 79 
Walker 270. A. 169. 
E. P.636. H. 94. 
J.476. J. F. 190. 
Mrs. M. 476. R. 
R. 20, 94, 284. 
T. 513 

Wall, D.C. 176 
Wallace 265. J.175. 
R. A. P. 646. T. 
175 

Waller, H. 574. L. 
94 

Walmsley, M. 284 
Walpole 405 
Warren, W. 223 
W&lte, E. G36 
Walter, H. 560. M. 
272 

Walters 394 
Walthall, P. 79 
Walton, T.T. 635 
NValwyn, M. 94 
Wajostrocht 188 
Warburton 635 
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Ward, Dr. 40. A. 93, 
189. C. 80. G.R. 
543. H.G.36B. J. 
300. P. S. 445. 
S.S. 285. T. 644. 
W. 368 

Warde, Capt. C. 80 
Wardell, L. M. 645 
Ware, C. 560 
Warham, T. 285 
Warman, E. 368 
Warner, T. C. 92 
Warre, B. 285 
Warry, T. 187 
WaBbingtun, H. 643 
Wasliugs 199 
Watkins, F. W. 636. 

H. A.456 
Watt 634 

Watts 108,200,318. 
G. 80. J. 136,222, 

223 

Watson, Adm. 299* 
C. 301. J. 647. L. 
636 

Weare 13, 75 
Weatherby, S.S.284 
Webb 160. E.C. 176 
Webster, G. 478 
Wedgwood 257 
Wedlake, E. M. 80 
Welles, Dr.T. 578 
Wellesley, G.V. 558 
Wt'llford, M. 95 
Wellington, Duke 
172 

Wells, D. 397 
Welsted 513 
Wentworth 395 
Wesley 579, 580. S. 
405 

West 543. G. 367. 

I. 456. M.E. 367, 
368. W. 645 

Westall 167. W. 285 
Westcorobe, T. 176 
Western, C. M, 1. 

272. S. 644 
Westmoreland, Earl 
170 

Weston 79. A. 636. 

J. 368. J. W. 290. 
W. 644 

Westphall, Capt. G. 
366 

Wetberell 632. C. 
79, 175, 271 


Wheatley, H. 187 
Wlieble, F. M. 93. 
M. 1. 93 

Wheeler 196, 199 
Whiffing, C. 92 
Whish, K. E. 636 
Wbiston 102 
Whitaker, Dr. 493, 
592. M.A.80 
Whitbread, S. 636 
Whitby, M. 285 
White 273, 698. Dr. 
233. €.233. MaJ. 
H. 559. L. 367. 
R. 16. S. 367. T. 
H. 634. W. 456 
Wbiieford, G. 366 
Whitehead, T. 285 
Whitehurst 102 
Whitelaw, W. 92 
Whitmore 45 1 
Whitney, R. B. 286 
Whittaker, H. 635. 
J. 632 

Whitton, A. 636 
Wich 579 
Wickham 93 
Wigfield 646 
Wiiherforce 554,634 
Wild, S. A. 456 
Wilford, T. 259 
Wilkin, J. 187 
Wilkins, 499. W. 454 
Wilkinson 40. 1. 79. 

J. 368, 635 
Wilks, M. 558 
YVillan, R. 456 
Williams 223, 268. 

C. 636. C. M. 635. 

D. A. 455. E. 94. 
F. E. 80. G. 478, 
644. J. 366, 455, 
554. J.B.79. P. 
175. R. 543. Lt.- 
gen. 477. T. 272. 
T. M. 184. W.264, 
451 

Wiltshire, CoLT. 455 
Wilraot, YV. 94 
Wihon, Lieut.-col. 
367- A. 284. E. 
93,272,366. J.A. 
456. Sir R. 73. T. 
264 

Wilton, J.W. 80 
YVimbusb, E. 636 
Winchomb 592 


671 

Wingfield, J. 174 
Winstanley, J. 272 
Wintle, M. A. 363 

# inwood 301 
ittewrong 301 
Wittewronge, M. 95 
Wollaston, W.H.625, 
626 

Wolley 106 
Woodrall, G. 542 
Wood, Mrs. 176. A. 
368. J. 636. 8. 
189 

Woodoock, H. 175 
Woolcombe 456 
Woodfln 223 
Woodhuuw, T. Jfif 
Woodington 904 
Woods, J. 175 
Woodtborue, H.272 
Woodward 39, lot, 
354 

Woollam, J. 636 
Woolmer 21 
Worcester, March. 
272 

Worsley, I. 368 
Worsop, It. A. 660 
Wortham, Cap. 430 
Worthington, W«636 
Wortley, S. 364 
Wranghaw 27 1 
Wray 16. C. 176 
Wrightson, T. 93 
W rotte&ley^fii |J,864 
Wykebam, E. 477 
Wynoh 289 
Wyndbam314, 316. 

C. 636. H. 366 
Wynn 264. A. 130. 

C. W. 455 
Yallop, T. 94 
Yate 299, 300 
Yates 290. G. 202, 
328, 422 
Yockney, S. 176 
Yonge, 1). 644 
Yorke 116. €.82 
York, Bp. 285 
Youle, E. 644 
Young 68. A. 224. 
H.R.80. F. 174. 
T. 258, 626. W. 
477 

Younge,T. 187 
Zoffany 197 
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INDEX TO THE PLATES. 

Those marked * are Vignettes printed with the letter-press. 


m j 4rm» of lilackbumc , Ireland, and Blun- 
dell families 209 

Bethtephillah Church , Calcutta 105 

* Beverley Minster, carving in 62 
m Blackburne Family, arms of 209 

* Blundell Family , arms of 209 

* Bombay Church, plan of 487 
Bristol, St. Mary Redcliff Church 433 

* Calcutta , plan of the first Church at 
197. plan of the second Church 198 
Cromlechs at Enstone, and near Kit's 
Cnty House 125 

* Coffins found at Rotherfield Greys 491 
*Charnock , Job , cemetery of at Calcutta 

196. autograph 197 
*Dalden Tower, Durham, niche in 51 1 
Demhttalad , fortress of 521 

* Druid and Archdruid 40) 

Enstone, Cromlechs near 125 

Er shine, Hon, Mrs, monument of 305 

* Feast qf Fools, representation allusive to 
* 62 * 

*Fbrie, Roger de, his seal 50 
Hale Hall, co. Lancaster 209 
Hampstead, monument of Hon. Mrs. 
Era kino at 305 

t Hampton in- Arden Church, co. Warwick 
201 

* Herculaneum, Painting from 51 1 
*Hirundo Esculcnta 421 

Hospital of St, Nicholas , Richmond 1 13 


Hutton Family, monument of, at Rich* 
raond Church 489 

* Ireland Family , arms of 209 

Kit's Coty House , plan of Cromlechs near 
125 

* Knotty 8, Sir F. autograph of 592 
Magi , offering of 9 

*Markland, Jeremiah , residence of at 
Dorking 439 

* Milton Court, near Dorking 439 
Offering of the Magi 9 

Prestbury Church, co. Gloucester 677 
Richmond, ro. York, St. Nicholas's Hos- 
pital at 113. monument of the Hut- 
ton family 489 

* Rothet'field Gt eys , co. Oxon, coffins found 
at 591 

m Scal of Roger de Ferie 50 
*St. John's Church, Calcutta, plan of 
198 

St. Mary Redcliff Church, Bristol 433 
St. Nicholas's Hospital , Richmond 1 13 
*St. Thomas's Church, Bombay, plan of 
487 

Steele's Cottage, Haverstock Hill 17 
Sydney, New South Wales 393 

* Swallow, Ihrundo Esculent a, represen- 

tation of 421 

*Tholus, from Herculaneum 311 
Wbrdwell Church , Suffolk 297* ancient 
carvings in ib. 
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